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Meditationis est fn^rscrutari occulta ; Cimtempla^iouis es^t admirnri 
perspicua . . , . Admiratio general quaestionem, quseatio iiivestigationeau 
investigatio inveniionem .”— de S, Fic^ore. 


“ Cur Spirent veuti, cur terra dehi8t‘at, 

Cur nmre tiirge-cat, peiago cur tiintus aniai or. 

Cur caput obscura I’hoebus ferrugine cotidai, 

Quid toties diros cogat flagrave cometaj^. 

Quid pariat nube^, veniant cur iulntina coelo. 

Quo Diicet igne Iris, superos quia conciat orbes 
Tair variomotu.” 

J. H. Pmelli ad Mazomutu. 
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ERRATA. 

December 1981 : 

Page 1159, line 18, for The noted pore volume, 
rmd The total pore volume. 

Pi^e 1168, line 20, /or amount of sulphuric acid, 
rmd amount of sulphur dioxide, 

February 1932 : 

In the paper on ‘‘ Activities and the Standard State ” all the 
terms in curved brackets on pp, 288-290 should be difllerentials » 
thus equation (13) should read : 

/81n«\ _ H 

\Tr;^ir®'“RT'' 
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1, The Charge carried by Atoma of Radium D emitted hy 
a-ray Recoil from a Source of Radium 0 a Metallic 
Surface^ and its Relations with the Surface Forces^- By 
J. D, McGee, AIMc., Exhibition Scholar of J^dmy 

University^ Clare College, Cambridge 

Introduction. 

W HEN an «-particle is tjinitted hy a radioactive nnclene 
the residnal atom recoils with a momentum equal 
and opposite to that of the a-particle. Its velocity is about 
4 X 10^ cm. per sec., and it tra%'els a distance of about *12 mm, 
in air at atmospheric pressure. Since by the emission of the*. 
a-particle the charge of the nucleus is reduced two units 
the residual atom will have two superfluous electrons in its 
outer structure. If these are retained by the new atom it 
will appear initially with a double negative charge, but they 
can only be bound to the atom with a negligible energy, and 
will most probably be dislodged very easily. 

An «-particle in escaping from an atom passes right 
through the extranuclear electrons with which it may ex- 
perience collisions and so ionize the atom* It is known that 
an a-particle in passing through a gas produces intense 
ionization along its path, somewhat less than half of which is 
due to the expulsion of electrons from gas atoms by the 

* Communicated by Lord Butherford, 0,M., D.Sc., F.R.S, 

PhtL Mag. S. 7, Vol. 13. No* 82. Jan. 1932* B 



2 Mr. J. D. McGee on the Charge 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the deeper 
an «-partiole penetrates into the structure of im atom the 
greater the probability of ionization taking place. On this 
assumption it can easily be shown that an «*particle must 
|mss within an average distance of 2 x 10*^ cm, of the nnclens 
of an atom of air in order to ionize it — that is, it must 
penetrate well into the structure of the atom, 

A case analogous to the expulsion of an a-particle by a 
radioactive atom is that in which the nucleus of a gas atom 
is involved in a ‘‘ head-on collision with an a-particle. In 
the latter case the a-particle must pass into and out of the 
atom, whereas in the former it passes out only ; but the 
disturbance produced in each case must be of the same order 
of magnitude and very similar in nature. It seems liighly 
probable that an atom involved in such a ‘Miead-on*’ collision 
would lose one if not more electrons and a similar result is 
to be expected from the emission of an a-particle by a radio- 
active atom. Some evidence on this point has been obtained 
by Blackett from photographs of forked a-particle tracks in 
an expansion chamber f- These represent very dose collisions 
between the a-particle and the gas atom, and the recoil range 
and initial energy of the latter can be determined. From a 
consideration of the relative ranges for the same initial ener^iv 
of such recoil atoms in air, hydrogen, lieltum, and argon 
their average charge can be estimated, and is found to be 
between two and three positive units for the heavier gases. 

The initial charge carried by recoil atoms can only be 
investigated when they are observed under such conditions 
that they cannot interact with surfaces or other atoujs before 
their charge is determined. Until the recent experiments of 
Mund, Capron,and Jodogne t the charge on recoil atoms had 
only been observed after they had escaped from a metal 
surface on which the parent substance was deposited. In 
their experiments, however, they appear to have successfully 
determined the charge carried by radium A recoil atoms in 
such a way that the eflFect of interaction with other atoms 
has been eliminated. They conclude that the radium A 
recoil atoms carry an initial average charge of two positive 
units. 

In their experiments radon was admitted tor a short time 
(about one minute) into a glass vessel at a pressure of 
^001 mm. The glass vessel contained two parallel metal 

* Cy. Eutherford, Chadwick, and Ellis, ^ Radiations from Radioactive 
Substances/ pp. 143 et seq, 

t Xoc. cU. p. 262, 

X Bulletin de la Soc, d, Ckim, d, Belgi^j no* 1, Jan, 103k 
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carried by Atoms of Radium D* 

plains* 1 mu apart, between which a Eeld of 3200 rolts 
per cm, could be maintained. This field was sufficient to 
collect an appreciable excess of the recoil atoms on one or 
other of the plates if they were initially charged, and the 
pressure was such that not more than 10 per cent, of the 
recoil atoms made collisions with other atoms before reaching 
the collecting plates. 

They found that the cathode received a larger number of 
recoil atoms than the anode. Since the mass and initial 
velocity of the recoil atoms are known, and their distribution 
in space between the electrodes is uniform, the fraction 
captured by each electrode can be calculated for any assunted 
value of their initial charge. They found that the observed 
distribution of activity between the two plates corresponded 
to that calculated on the assumption that the initial charge 
on the recoil atoms was 2*0e. 

This result is of considerable interest, since it shows that 
the escaping a-particle leaves the radium A recoil atom 
doubly ionized. In the passage of a-particles through gases 
doubly ionized atoms are only found in the case of helium % 
and then only at the end of the range of the particle. But 
it is to be noted that collisions of an ^-particle in a gas 
which can be compared with the case of the escape of an 
a-particle from a nucleus are so rare that, even if they did 
produce double ionization, their effect would not usually be 
detected. This conclusion is, however, in good agreement 
with Blackett’s observation that atoms recoiling after a close 
collision with an a-particle carry two or three unit positive 
charges. 

In radioactive experiments it is customary to use sources 
in which the active matter is deposited on a metal surface, 
and it is of considerable importance to know the behaviour 
of recoil atoms emitted from such a source. The charge 
carried by the recoil atoms will still be dependent to some 
extent on its initial state, but it will be subjected to tbe 
further influences of the surface forces and any collisions it 
may make with other atoms before escaping from the surface. 
In sources prepared in the usual way by exposing a metal 
surface at a negative potential in radon it is very probable 
that some of the active matter is embedded in the metal 
surface. Hence some of the recoil atoms from such a source 
must make collisions with atoms of the metal. Again, part 
of the active matter which is deposited on the surface may 
exist in the form of aggregates or it may be covered by a 

♦ T, Wiikias, Phys. Bev, xix. p. 210 (19^). 

B2 
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layer o£ adsorbed i^as. In eiiher case the escaping recoil 
atoms wonld interact with other atoms. Finally, the charges 
carried by recoil atoms of the same type may be difterent 
when they escape from the clean surfaces of different metols,. 
since the work-functions vary considerably. 

The charge carried by a recoil atom escaping from a 
source deposited on a metal surface and recoiling in vacuo 
was first investigated by Makower ^ and his collaborators by 
bending a beam of a-rays and recoil atoms in a magnetic 
field. They concluded that the momentum of the recoil 
atoms was closely ei|nal to that of the at-particles, and that 
each carried one positive unit of charge. The same result 
was obtained for mdium B atoms recoiling from radium A 
and radium D atoms from radium except that in the latter 
case the average momentum of the rec(nl atoms appeared 
slightly smaller than that of the «-particles. Tins was 
attributed to some of the radium 0 being slightly embedded 
in the metal surface in tlie preparation of the source. 

A more direct method of measuring the charge on radium I> 
recoil atoms from a source of radium C has been used by 
L. Wertenstein f. He collected a beam of rays from a 
radium C source in a Faraday cylinder, and measured the 
charge received by it per unit time (a) when a-, and 
recoil rays were received by the cylinder, (b) when the recoil 
atoms had been stopped by a very thin screen of aluminium, 
and (c) when both a-rays and recoil atoms were cut out of 
the beam by a screen of greater stopping power. Now {fr-r ) 
gives the charge received by the Faraday cylinder Irom a 
certain number of a-particles, and (a-6) gives the charge 
contributed by the same number of recoil atoms, provided 

the efficiency of recoil is 100 per cent. Then 

gives the charge on the recoil atoms. Wertenstein found 
the recoil atoms to be neutral when the pressure in his 
apparatus was *0005 mm. of mercury, determined by a 
Knudsen absolute pressure gauge, but they became positive 
when a pressure of *0025 mm. of gas was admitted. 
He therefore concluded that the recoil atoms were always 
neutral initially, and became positively charged only after 
collisions with other atoms. The distance travelled by the 
recoil atoms in his ex|»eriments w^as short, about 1*5 cm., so 
that the chance of a collision with a gas molecule at the 

♦ Phil Mag. p 815 {1910) ; xx. p. 882 (1910) ; xxix. p. 25S (1915) ^ 
XIX. p. 811 (1915). 

f Q M. de. la Soc, d. Vursoviej viii. p, 827 (1915). 
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pressure at which he worked (“0005 mm.) was too small to 
influence his results. 

Neither in Wertenstein’s experiments nor in those by 
Makower and his collaborators were any precautions taken 
to eliminate the effects on the charge of the recoil atoms of 
the various factors which have been mentioned above. It is 
with the separate effects of these factors and the determina- 
tion of the charge carried by recoil atoms subject only to the 
electrical forces of the surface from which they come that 
the experiments to be described are chiefly concerned. 


Discussion of the Conditions necessary for the Experiment. 

In order to approximate to the ideal conditiensof recoil 
the disintegrating atoms must be deposited on the surface and 
not in the metal, as appears to be the case with sources of 
radium 0 prepared by recoil in radon, and the surface must 
be free from adsorbed layers of gases and vapours. Under 
these conditions it seems reasonable to suppose that a recoil 
atom which is shot out perpendicular to the surface will be 
influenced only by the surface forces of the metal. 

The experiments by Barton^ and Philipp and Donatf 
have shown that it is possible to obtain up to 20 per cent. 
eflSciency for /8-ray recoil when the source is prepared in 
cacno by distillation and kept?n racuo during the experiment. 
Barton also found that efficiency of /8-ray recoil of the same 
order could be obtained by depositing the source on platinum 
by electrolysis and afterwards heating it up to 400® or 500® 0. 
for a few seconds in a good vacuum to remove adsorbed 
vapours and gas from the surface. 

Siuce the /8-ray recoil atoms in general have energies of 
less than 0*5 electron-volts and the a-ray recoil atoms have 
energies of lo® electron-volts, the surface conditions which 
give a good efficiency of /?-ray recoil should be almost perfect 
for «-ray recoil. 

Tlie recoil must lake place in a sufficiently high vacuum 
to ensure that only a very small percentage of the recoil 
atoms make collisions with gas molecules during their passage 
from the source to the Faraday cylinder. 

The Faraday cylinder itself must be an efficient collector 
of the rays. 

Description of Apparatus. 

Ill order to repeat Wertenstein^s experiments with the 
^suggested improvements the apparatus shown in tig. 1 wai 




Phil. Ma</. i. 


p. aS5 (192fl). 
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coastrucied. Modifications that were made will be described 
at the various stages in the work at whicli they were found 
necessary. 

The apparatus consisted of a glass cylinder A, 6’ 3 cm. in 
diameter, closed at one end by a i)rass plate P, which was 
ground to fit a brass flange F, which in turn was waxed on 
to the glass cylinder. The Faraday cylinder 0 rras insulated 
from the screening cylinder D by quart?: rods. The lead 
from the Faraday cylinder to the electrometer was taken out 


Fig. 1. 



through the tube T from which it was insulated by a quartz 
tube Q, vvbich was screened by a surrounding brass tube E. 
The joints were made air-tight with sealing- w»ax. The metal 
disk B, on which the source was deposited, was fixed in front 
of the opening in the screening cylinder D, and between the 
two was the wheel W carrying three circular “ windows/^ 
a, 4, and slightly greater in diameter than the opening in 
the cjdinder D. This wheel could be rotated by rotating the 
stopper in the ground-glass joint G. This was cemented 
through the brass plate P with sealing-wax. 

Of the three windows in the wheel (a) was open, 
{b) was covered by a thin collodion film of stopping power 
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for «-rays equivalent to 2 to 3 mtiu of air, this being sufficient 
to stop the recoil atoms, but not to absorb the «- or ^-raN s 
appreciably. The third window {c) was covered by a sheet 
of mica of 8 cm. stopping power for oc-particles, which was 
sufficient to stop all the a-rays/roni radium C, but did not 
stop more than a small percentage of the 0 -myu. 

The end of the screening cylinder D which faced the 
source was lined with lead sheet of 1 mm, thickness, so as to 
limit the beam of rays received by the Faraday cylinder 
quite definitely. Tiie Faraday cylinder itself was made 
of brass and lined with lead sheet 1 mm, thick to prevent 
fast ^-rays which enter it from penetrating its walls and 
escaping. 

The lead lining was used for a further reason, Eecent 
experiments by Philipp and Donat* and L. Wertensteinf 
have shown thfft the temperature of the collecting cylinder 
and the metal from which it is made influence very 
greatly the number of ^-ray recoil atoms that are collected. 
While this effect cannot be expected to apply to a-ray recoil 
atoms, since they penetrate deeply into the collecting surface, 
there is no definite evidence on the matter. The Faraday 
cylinder was therefore lined with lead, an isotope of the 
atoms of radium D which were to be collected. 

A magnetic field of strength about 2000 gauss was applied 
perpendicular to the plane of the diagram. This was 
necessary to prevent secondary ^-rays (S-rays) which are 
produced at the source or screens in large iiiinibers from 
reaching tlie Fani<fay cylinder. Similarly 3 -rays produced 
inside tlie Faraday cylinder are prevented from getting out 
of it. 

The current received by the Faraday cylinder was 
measured by a Dolezalek electrometer and Towmsend induction 
balance. The electrometer and condenser were situated 
2 metres from the source, to reduce ionization due to 7-rays 
as much as possible. Also the lead from the Faraday cyiiudW 
to the electrometer was taken through a brass tube, which 
was roughly evacuated in order to reduce electrical leaks 
caused b}" 7-ray ionization to a negligible amount. 

The apparatus was exhausted by a mercury diffusion pump 
backed by a Fleuss pump, and the pressure could be reduced 
from atmospheric to *0002 mm. iu less than five minutes, 
A liquid-air trap between the pumps and gauges and the 
maiir recoil chamber removed mercury and other h^Vy 
vapours. 

* Zeit.f. Thy$, lix, p. 6 <1^30). 
t C. Jj, clxxxviii, pp. 1045, 1420. 
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The pressure was ordinarily measured by a MacLeod 
^auge, which always registered less tliau *0001 mm* during 
a run 5 but to make quite certain that no vapours were 
present which would not be measured by the MacLeod gauge 
a quartz fibre vibration gauge was also used (see fig. 1). 
With this gauge a pressure of *0002 mm. o£ any gas or 
vapour could be detected easily, and during a run it always 
showed less than this pressure- 

Experimental AlethocL 

The source to be examined was screwed into position, as 
shown in fig. 1, in front of the Faraday cylinder. The 
apparatus w^as then closed and exhausted, and when the 
pressure was sufficiently low observations were commenced. 
From the- time the source was ready until observations began 
was about 10 minutes. ^ 

Observations were made of the charge received by the 
Faraday cylinder in unit time, with the windows (a), (h), 
and (c) successively rotated in front of the source. Each 
observation lasted from 20 to 60 seconds, and over sucli an 
interval of time, short compared with the life of the source, 
the strength of the latter may he considered constant. The 
mean time of each observati<m was noted, and the charge 
received per unit time by the cylinder was plotted against 
the time the source had been decaying. The smooth curves 
through the points corresponding to each of the windows 
(a), (^), and (c) are marked with these letters in the 
dii^rams. 

With window (a) in front of the source all particles with 
sufficient energy to pass through tlie magnetic field were 
received by the Faraday cylinder. With wdndow (b) in 
front of the source the recoil atoms wdll be stopped by the 
collodion screen and only «- and iS-rays received by the 
cylinder, while with window (c) only ^-rays can reacdi it. 

The difference of the ordinates of curves (a) and {b) gives 
the charge received by the Faraday cylinder per second due 
to recoil atoms, while the difference of carves (b) and (e) 
gives that due to a-par tides. For every ^-particle, of 
charge -f 2^, reaching the Faraday cylinder a recoil atom 
of unknown charge is also recei vetl, assuming the efficiency of 
recoil to he 100 per cent. This assumption should not he 
more than 20 per cent, from the truth provided the source is 
dean. Hence the average eliurge ‘‘ Q carried by a recoil 
atom can be compared with the charge on an «-particIe. 

It is to be noticed that, though the inagnetic field employed 
(20ffi) gauss) was sufficient to prevent S-rays orany ^-particles 
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with energies under 10^ electron^volte from reuciiiug the 
Faraday cylinder, it is not strong enough to remove heavy 
ions of only a few volts energy from the beam of rays. 
The presence of such ions in considerable numbers was not 
suspected until later in the research, when special arrange- 
ments had to be niade to remove them from the beam. 

In these experiments it is not necessary^ to know the 
strength of the sources accurately, or in the case of a radium 
(B + 0) source to know the relative amounts of radium B 
and radium 0 present, since the results depend only upon 
the differences in the ordinates of the curves. Nevertheless 
the source vvas always measured roughly at the beginning of 
a run, and the charge received by the Faraday cylinder 
compared with what would be expected from the strength of 
the source and the solid angle subtended at it by the opening 
in the Faraday cylinder. The agreement was satisfactory^ 
considering the approximate nature of the calculations. 

Experimental Remits, 

The first experiments were made using sources prepared 
by exposing nickel disks in radon at a negative potential. 
Before use the disks were washed in methylated spirit and 
heated in a fairly good vacuum. The recoil atoms from these 
sources always appeared positively charged, and although Q 
was always constant throughout a run using one particular 
source it varied considerably for different sources. 

As this method is open to the objection that the radium C 
may be partially^ buried in the metal surface, the well- 
known method due to von Lerch of depositing radium C on 
u nickel surface from a HOI solution was tried. In this wav 
sources were obtained on a very clean polished nickel 
surface. 

Most of the sources prepared in this wav gave small 
positive values for Q, but for some it was almost zero and 
for a few it had a negative value. Most of the values found 
were fractional 0-3e) and lay between — and 

4* 1-0^. Also the charge on the recoil atoms appeared to 
increase, changing from negative to positive, when gas was 
admitted to the apparatus at such a pressure that the recoil 
atoms made collisions with gas atoms on their way to the 
Faraday cylinder. Thus curve rose considerably, but 
curves and ‘‘r’’ were unaffected when *01 mm* of 
air was admitted to the chamber. 

Efforts were next directed towards preparing the sources 
as cleanly as possible and under identical conditions each 
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time. These conditions seemed to be satisfied by the method 
of electrolysing radium C on to platinum from a solution of 
radium B + G in HCl*. The sources prepared in this way 
were even more ineonsistent in their behaviour, the value of 
Q varying from — l*25c to for different sources. 

In searching for the cause of the inconsistency in the results 
it was found that if a source on a nickel surface which was 
giving recoil atoins of ap()ar6nt positive charge was removed 
from the apparatus and heated in air so as to oxidise the 
surface slightly and then returned to the apparattis the charge 
was invariably decreased, frequently becoming negative. 
In one instance Q dropped from +2*0^ to —1*0^, and was 
quite steady at that value until gas was admitted, when it 
increased with increasing pressure to about its original value. 
This effect will be discussed later. 

These preliminary experiments led to the conclusion that 
the charge carried by a recoil atom was very strongly 
influenced by some factor which was not controlled in these 
experiments. After a search for the cause of the inconsis- 
tency of the results, it was traced to the presence of ions, 
both positive and negative, in the beam of rays collected by 
the Faraday cylinder. It was found that the positive charge 
received by the Faraday cylinder was greatly increased by 
raising the potential of the source to u few volts positive 
when the open window was in front of the opening in the 
Faraday cylinder. Also curve dropped far below 

curve ‘‘ b when the source was kept at a negative potential 
of a few volts. Curves “ b ’’ and were quite unaffected 
by alterations in the potential of the source, which is to be 
expected, since the ions have not sufficient energy to pass 
through even the thin collodion window. 

The origin of these ions will be discussed later, but it is 
sufficient to say here that they cannot be produced by 
collisions of the recoil atoms with atoms of residual gas, since 
the pressure was always kept below 10*^ nim.,and not mote 
than 1 per cent, of the recoil atoms can then make collisions 
in their path to tlie Faraday cylinder. 

In order to remove these ions from the beam of rays the 
apparatus was remodelled as shown in fig. 2. The source S 
was fixed between two parallel horizontal nickel plates Pj 
and Pg, 1 cm. apart, between which a strong electric field 
ould be maintained. The radium 0 was deposited on a thin 
oil (3 mm. x 10 mm.) of nickel or platinum, and was held in 
position by heavy copper leads, which also served to carry a 

Qf. Butherford, Chadwick, and Ellis, ‘ Radiations from Radioactive 
Sabstances/ p. 454, 
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current to heat the foil electrically. These current leads, as 
well as the high-tension leads to the parallel plates, were 
sealed in through the brass plate P (fig* 1)* The position of 
the foil on which the source was deposited could be varied, 
but in the first experiments it was about 1'5 cm. from the 
end of the plates and 2*5 cm. from the opening in the Faraday 
cylinder. With these dimensions an ion will be captured by 
the plates when its energy, expressed in electron-volts, is 
approximately eqnal to the voltage between the plates. By 
moving the foil farther awnyfrom the Faraday cylinder ions 
of higher energy could be removed from the beam of rays. 

By passing a current of about 6 amp. through the foil it 
could be raised to a ret I heat. Barton * has shown that 
raising a platinum foil on which radium C was deposited to 


Fig. 2. 



a visible red heat for a few seconds increased the efficiency 
of /3-ray recoil. This increase is probably due to the removal 
of .surface layers of adsorbed gases and vapours which impede 
the low energy /3-ray recoil atoms. Hence in these expert 
ments it seemed probable that such partial outgassing would 
decrease the chance of a recoil atom making a collision with 
an atom of adsorbed gas before it left the surface. The 
sources cannot be outgassed thoroughly, since radium Q in 
the metallic state begins to volatilize at temperatures below 
400^ C.t When the radium C is in the form of an oxide it 
does not begin to volatilize until it is raised to about 70(Pn* 
In these experiments tiie radium C was apparently almost all 
in the metallic state, as considerable losses of the source were 
noticed when it was kept at a temperature judged by eye as 
about 550^ C. for more than a few seconds. 

* Loc, eit. 

t St. Mejer u, E. Schweidler, * Badioactavi^t/ p. 424. 
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The sources were [M’epureil by electrc^lysis in the same way 
as describe^l in the earlier experiments, and the surfaces of 
the foils always appeared tjuite cleaii after preparation. 
The source was kept in distilled water until it was quickly 
dried ou filter-paper and introduced into the apparatus. 

Each source w^as first examined cold, wdth and without a 
field between the parallel plates. Without the electric field 
the values found for the charge on the recoil atoms were 
q[uita as erratic as in the earlier experiments, but the appli- 
cation of a field of about 200 yolts per cm. between the 
parallel plates immediately showed that Q had a positive 


Fig. 3. 



value of approximately 0*5^, which increased after heating 
the source to 1*0^. 

The results of observations made witii a radium (j source 
deposited on a platinum foil are shoe u in 3, the sourd- 
being 14 mm. from the end of the parallel plates. During 
the first 20 minutes of the run observations were made without 
a field between the parallel plates (points shown thus ©) and 
with a field of 160 volts/cm. between them (points thtis x ), 
when the open window “a” was in front of the source. 
These points were found to lie on curves respectively below 
and above curve “6,'’ corresponding in tlie former case to a 
negative valne of Q and in the latter to a positive value of 
about +0‘4:e. As is to bo expected, curves “A'’and“c” 
are quite unafifeeted by this field. After observations had 
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been conlinued for 20 minutes the platinum foil was brought 
to a barely visible red heat by passing an electric current 
through it, and observations continued. The curve has 
now risen much above curve and the value of Q deduced 
from it is about + 1*2 e. The distance between curves ” 
and falls off exponentially, with the half- value period 
of 10*5 minutes of radium O, within experimental error. 
The curve also decays according to the same law. 

After observations bad been in progress for 38 ininuti^s 
the source was heated to a bright red heat for 15 seconds 
and then cooled again. It was then found that all the curves 
had been considerably changed, due no doubt to loss and 
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redistribution of the radium O, which would be volatilized at 
that temperature in i^acuo. 

In fig. 4 are shown the curves obtained with a similar 
radium C source on platinum. The general behaviour is 
much as before, except that the apparent value of Q without 
the field and from the cold source is almost zero. With 
160 volts between the parallel plates it is found to be -F0*5^,. 
and finally, after heating the source to a dull red glow for a 
few seconds and cooling again, it becomes very closely equal 
to 4* 1*0 e. This value is not affected when the source is raised 
to a,dull red heat (after 30 minutes decay), and kept constant 
at that temperature for 12 minutes. A pressure of 5 mm. of 
oxygen was then admitted, and the platinum foil raised to n 
bright red heat in it for half a minute and cooled. On 
pumping out the gas the value of Q was found to be 
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unebuBged, and could not be changed by subsequent heating. 
Also no signs oE volatilization were noticeable, the curves all 
maintaining their exponential form. This agrees with the 
view * that radium C oxide is less volatile than the element 
in the metallic state. It also indicates that the charge on 
the recoil atoms does not depend on whether the parent atom 
is a pure metal or an oxide. 

In several runs, particularly when the source was only 
1 cm. from the end of the parallel plates, and small fields, of 
the order of 200 volts, were applied between them, the value 
of Q found differed by as much as 40 per cent, from one 
positive unit. If, as should be t!ie case, the efficiency oE 
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recoil is nearly 100 per cent., the value of Q would be expected 
to be integral ; but if high energy ions are present the 
variation of QL from unity may be due to those ions which 
have sufficient energy* to avoid capture in the electric field 
and enter the Faraday cylinder. 

The results shown in figs. 5 and 6 show that this is the case. 
In fig. 5 the curves show the result when the source is only 
1 era. from the end of the parallel plates and voltages of 40, 
160, and 400 are applied between them. The observed points 
on curve for each particular P.D. between the parallel 
plates are consistent amongst themselves and lie nicely on 
exponential deeaycarves,but increasing P.D. gives increasing 
values of Q. 

* Meyer u. Scfiweidler, * Radioactivitat/ p. 424. 
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Similarly for fig* 6, where the sooroe is 14 mm. from the 
end of the parallel plates, there is a large increase in the 
value of Q when the P.D. is raised from 0 to 400 volts, and 
when it is raised to 600 volts Q becomes very closely equal 
to unity. Farther increases in the distance of the soarce 
from the ends of the parallel plates np to 2 cm, and increases 
in the P.D. between them np to 800 volts gave no values of 
^ which were greater than 4- 1*0 e hy^ more than the experi- 
mental error. 

Thus, we have 

Frotti fig. 0. From fig* 6. 

F.B. in volts ... 40 160 400 0 400 m 

Q *n5e '20^! '70e l Oe 
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It is therefore concluded that the real value of the charge 
on a recoil atom coming from such u partially outgassed 
platinum surface in vacuo is one positive unit of electricity. 
The beam of recoil atoms is accompanied, however, by a 
stream of ions, both positive and negative, of which a number^ 
comparable with the number of recoil atoms, have energies 
of the order of 1000 electron volts. 

By applying a small positive accelerating potential to the 
source the apparent value of Q can be increased to five or 
ten times the true value if the source has not been baked out, 
and the order of double the true value after baking out. 
♦Similarlj for a negative accelerating potentiaL This obser- 
vation snows that the ions must be produced mainly in the 
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layer of adsorbed gas on th^ snrface of the metal, which 
at least partially removed b)" the heating in vacuo. 

It is to be noticed in figs. 5 and 6 that, although Q appears 
negative in the early part of the run, when there is no field 
between the parallel plates, the value of Q found with a field 
of 400 volts between the plates is at first quite large, hut 
drops quickly in a smooth curve to the value found after 
outgassiug. In fact, the heating of the source has no effect. 
This is prol)ably due to the fact that in these cases the 
})lati!)iiin foil had been cleaned by heating strongly in vacua 
hefore the radium C was depo'^ited on it. In this way the 
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foil could be obtained in a much cleaner condition than by 
the normal methods of cleaning, with the result that it 
cleaned up of its own accord when subsequently placed in a 
vacuum. 

It was mentioned, in describing the earlier experinn^nts, 
that recoil atoms coining from n source on a slightly oxidiy^ed 
nickel surface appeared to have negative charges, this effect 
seemed so definite that it was investigated again after the 
method of removing the ions had been developed, and it was 
found to be partially true. In fig, 7 are shown tJie results 
obtained using a radium U source on a very clean nickel 
foil. The source was 2 cm. from the end of the parallel 
plates, and it is not surprising that there is no increase in the 
value of Q when the voltage between them is raised from 
400 to 800 volts. The first part of the run is quite similar 
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to the runs already described using platinum foils, but after 
48 minutes the foil was heated strongly in a few miliimetres 
pressure o£ air, so that its surface became coated with a thin 
oxide film. As shown in the figure the curve then drops 
and -jointiides with curve “ 6.^^ This maybe due either to 
the recoil atoms under these circumstances leaving the 
surface with no charge, or they may not leave the surface at 
all because of tlie oxidation. The latter hypothesis is shown 
to be untrue by the observation that when a small pressure 
of air of "015 mm. was admitted to the apparatus the curve 
immediately rose again as shown in fig. 7, giving an 
apparent value of Q= + 1*85^. As the gas was then pumped 
out in several stages, the curve fell in steps as the pressure 
decreased, until when the original pressure of "001 mm* was 
attained Q again appeared to be zero. This rise in the cnrv« 
can only be due to positive charges produced when 
the recoil atoms collide with air atoms, and hence is strong 
evidence that the recoil atoms do leave the oxidized nickel 
foil. They must therefore be neutral in high vacuum w*hen 
they originate at such a source. In no case did the recoil 
atoms appear to carry negative charges, as was found in the 
earlier experiments. 

The fact that no similar effect was found when the source 
was heated on a platinum foil shows that it is due to oxidation 
of the metal surface itself rather than to oxidation of the 
radium 0. 

Discussion 

It has been shown that the average charge carried by 
a recoil atom of radium D originating from a source of 
radium 0 on a clean nickel or platinum surface is, in a good 
vacuum, one positive unit. 

This conclusion is in agreement with the findings of 
Makower but not with the results of Wertenstein’s f experi- 
ments. It seems possible that the high speed ions observed 
in these experiments were also present in those of Werlen- 
stein, and, by chance, in^snch numbers as to give an apparent 
zero value for the charge on the recoil atoms. 

The value found for Q of is only a statistiml 

average, and it must be borne in mind that a certain per- 
centage of doubly charged and neutral recoil atoms maybe 
present in the beam, though the close approximation of 
the value found to unity indicates that that is the normal 
charge of a recoil atom under the circumstances of thes& 
experiments. 

♦ X@<?* eiL f Zoc. cif. 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. VoL IS. No. 82. Jan. 1932. 
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The experiments of Mnnd, (lapron, and Jodogne* eannet 
be directly compared with those described here, since they 
investigated the charge on recoil atoms of radium A origi- 
nating from radon, and these belong to different groups in the 
periodic table from the elements radium 1) and radium C 
respectively. Nevertheless their conclusion that the radium A 
atom is doubly ionized at the moment of its formation can 
be shown to be consistent witli the present observation that 
a radium D recoil atom leaves a clean metal surface in a 
singly ionized state by considering the effect of the work 
function of the surface on the charge^ 

When the recoil atoms originated from a slightly oxidized 
nickel surface they were found to be neutral (sse %. 7). 
Such an effect would be expected if the work function of the 
surface was lowered by oxidation. The effect on the work 
function of a nickel surface of a layer of oxygen is not 
known, but it seems probable that the work function will be 
raised, as is the case with most metals. However, Oliphant t 
found that a gas-covered nickel surface, when bombarded by 
positive ions, emitted electrons much more freely than a 
surface which had been outgassed, and it was found in tlie 
writer’s experiments that the proportion of negative ions 
escaping from a surface due to the acHon of the recoil atoms 
was greatly increased when it was slightly oxi<lized. These 
facts indicate that the recoil atoms, if posit ivelv charged 
initially, have a better chance of becoming neutral when 
they originate from an oxidized nickel surface, though the 
effect cannot be attributed solely to the influence of the work 
function. 

If the radium D recoil atoms are really doubly ionized at 
the instant of their formation from radium ( ■, as seems to be 
the case in the formation of radium A from radon, it seems 
certain that only a negligible percentage of them woiihl 
escape from the surface without first extracting one electron 
from it, and so reducing their charge to one positive unit. 
The double ionization potential of radium D would probably 
be of the order of 15 to 20 volts, while the work function of 
a nickel or platinum surface is about 5 volts. Hence the 
chance of a doubly ionized recoil atom capturing one electron 
would be very great. If, however, it extracted one electron 
from the surface its electron affinity would be immediately 
lowered to about the same as that of the surface, and the 
probability of complete neutralization would be small. 

, ♦ iioe. mt* 

t ^roc. Boy. Soc. A, cxxvii p, B73 (1900). 
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Hence it appears that if the recoil atoms were initially 
doubly or singly charged in these experiments they would 
have left the surface of a clean metal with an average charge 
of one positive nnit. The fact that they leave an oxidized 
nickel surface with no charge is also in agreement with one 
other experiment on an analogons problem. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in these experi- 
ments arose from the fact that large numbers of high energy 
ions, both positive and negative, are given off from the 
surface on which the active matter was deposited. These 
ions travel out from the surface of the source with sufficient 
energy to pass through the magnetie field (2000 gauss) and 
enter the Faraday cylinder. In the absence of the collodion 
window the charge received by the Faraday cylinder was 
greatly increased or decreased by the application of a small 
accelerating potential of two volts positive or negative 
respectively. From consideration of the energy required by 
an ion in order to pass through the magnetic field it was 
concluded that the greater number of these ions were oxygen 
or nitrogen ions with less tlian ten electron-volts energy. 
They were removed from the beam of rays by the application 
of a transverse electric field, and from the magnitude of the 
field required to finally eliminate their effects it was concluded 
that a considerable fraction of them must have energies as 
high as 500 electron-volts, and some even as high as 1000 
electron-volts. Negative ions seemed to predominate in 
numbers at the higher energies. 

These ions must be produced at the surface of the source 
by the action of the recoil atoms. There is definite evidence 
that they are not produced by the «-rays, since if this were 
the case we would expect similar ions to be liberated from 
the collodion window (b) on the side facing the Faraday 
cylinder from which the «-rays emerge. These ions would 
enter the karaday cylinder and produce irregularities similar 
to those observed when no screen was placed in the path of 
the rays. No such irregularities were observed. Further 
it IS theoretically impossible for an «-particle to communicate 
such a large amoant of energy to an atom except in very 
close collisions with the nucleus, which are so rare that they 
can be neglected in these experiments. Also, in the experi- 
ments to determine the number of «-rays emitted by radium * 
by col ecting the a-rays in a Faraday cylinder and maasurin<r 
the total charge received, the source is always covered bv a 
thin screen sufficient to stop the recoil atoms. If charged 

• BraSdick and Cave, Proc. Roy. Soc. K cixi. 1928, pp. 367 etc 

C2 
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ions wore set free from this screen by the «-particles, results 
entirely in disagreement with those o£ the many other 
methods, which could not be affected by such ions, would be 
expected. No such disagreement has been found* 

There are two possible modes oE production of the high 
speed ions. They may be produced by tlie action of the 
recoil atoms, which are shot into the metal surface with great 
energy, the process being analogous to the “ sputtering 
which takes place when a surface is bombarded with canal 
rays. It is difficult, however, to see liow such sputtered 
particles could receive such large energies, for under ordinary 
conditions they are found to have energies of the order of 
one electron-volt. Tt seems much more proliable that tlie 
ions are produced by the recoil atoms as they pass through 
the layer of adsorbed ga'i which certainly exists on the surface 
of the source before it is heated. It is to l>e expected that a 
recoil atom in passing through these adsorbed atoms w^onld 
produce considerable ionization, and that in a few “head-on^'' 
collisions a large amount of energy would be transferred to 
the ions. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that the 
number of ions produced is greatly reduced by heating il>e 
sonrce to about 500^0., which is sufficient to drive off most 
of the adsorbed gas. That some remain after heating is not 
surprising, since in no case %vas the heating sufficient to drive 
off the last monomolecular layer of oxygen which is known 
to persist on nretal surfaces until the temperature is raised 
to ^00^0. or more. It was not feasible to raise the tempera- 
ture of the source sufficiently high to drive off the adsorbed 
gas completely on account of the volatilization of the radium 0, 
which became serious at temperatures much over 500^ C* 

If a recoil atom of radium I), which has an initial energy 
of 1*46 X 10^ electron-volts, makes an elastic collision with 
a light gas^ atom (e.g., H?, 0^, N^), the latter will recoil 
with an energy depending on the angle $ that the direction 
of its path makes with the original direction of flight of the 
recoil atom. The energies for different values of 6 in the 
cases of hydrogen and oxygen are shown in the following 
table ; — 


^ , 0 

ga«* ' ■' 


45®. 

C!l°. ; 

! 

so®. 



2.800 : 

1,400 

TOO i ^ 

s 

Oxs&sn 

45,000 

22,500 1 

\i*2m j 

i 

3,350 
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From the tabulated figures it appears that if ike ions 
observed are really oxygen ions they must be ejected at a 
targe angle (greater than 80^) with the direction of inotion 
of the recoil atom. Even allowing for a large dissipation of 
energy in the collision, the energy of a recoiling oxygen ion 
for which 0 < 60^ would still be far too great for it xo be 
captured by the transverse electric field employed in these 
experiments. The calcnlated values for the energies of the 
recoiling hydrogen ions are more of the right order of 
magnitude to agree with the exf>erimental results, but it is 
found that mast of the high speed ions are negatively charged,, 
and this seems definitely to exclude the possibility that they 
are hydrogen ions. 

The most probable explanation that can be advanced for 
the origin of these ions is that they are produced by recoil 
atoms travelling nearly parallel with the surface of the 
source, and that they kave the surface in directions making 
angles of between about 10^ and zero with the normal to the 
surface. The ions of higher energy which would make 
greater angles with the normal could not enter the Faraday 
cylinder. It is known that a recoil atom in passing tbrongn 
a gas travels in a practically straight path. Hence in most 
collisions the recoil atom suffers only a very small deflexion 
and the struck gas atom recoils in a direction making an 
angle of nearly with its patli. The relative number of 
gas Ions whose paihs make a small angle with the direction 
of motion of the recoil atom must be small, decreasing rapidly 
as the angle decreases f rom 90® to zero. These considerations 
account for tiie large number of low-energy ions observed, 
and also for the absence of very high-energy ions corre- 
sponding to head-on’^ collisions with recoil atoms. IE 
many such ions were produced by the recoil atoms which 
travel normal to the surface of the source they could not be 
stopped by the transverse electric field, and would enter tiie 
Faraday cylinder. Hence saturation of the ion current 
between the parallel plates could not be obtained at a potential 
difference of about 600 volts, as was observed. 

Some knowledge of the behaviour of recoil atoms which 
e^pe from a surface which has not been outgassed can be 
obtained from these experiments, and it is of considerable 
importance since sources are seldom outgassed in radioactive 
ex]^rimeois, 

lu figs* 3 and 4 it will be seen that the value of Q before 
out^ssing was about -f 0*5 e. The tame value for "Q was 
found in samost all runs before out^ssing, with the exceptibn 
of those in which the foil had been thoroughly outgassed 
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found that negatively charged ions predominated in numbers 
amongst those of large energy, so we might reasonably expect 
those which are not captured to be mainly negative, which is 
in accord with the results found. 

In the experiments, the resulte of which are shown in 
figs. 5 and (>, the value of Q is initially very large, and falls 
off rapidly to the normal value of +l*0e, so tlmt the heating 
has then no further effect. This is probably due to the very 
clean outgassed metal surface losing the layers of adsorbed 
gas much more rapidly in mmo than a roughly cleaned foil. 
However, it is ratner surprising that such a big difference in 
behaviour should exist. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the value of the charge 
carried by recoil atoms of radium D determined in tbese 
experiment is probably the true value under the circum- 
stances in w'hich the atoms were investigated. It cannot, 
however, be regarded as giving the initial charge on the 
recoil atoms before they have interacted with a surface, sinc^ 
they originate from a surface. When allowance is made for 
the probable effect of the surface forces on the charge the 
results are shown to be in fair agreement wirh those of 
Murid, Capron, and Jodogne, in whose experiments this effect 
was avoided. 

Summary, 

The charge carried by a-ray recoil atoms of radium U 
escaping from a source of radium C has been investigated, and 
found to be one positive unit when the source is deposited on 
a clean nickel or platinum surface. 

Evidence has been obtained that the charge carried by a 
recoil atom is influenced by interaction with the surface from 
which it escapes, and this theory has been extended to 
correlate the results of other observers with those obtained 
in these experiments. 

The cause of earlier conflicting results lias been traced to 
the presence of high-energy ions. A method of removing 
thest* from the beam has been developed, and a possible 
mechanism for their production suggested. The small 
average value of the apparent charge carried by recoil atoms 
before the source was outgassed is also explained by the 
presence of ions# 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Professor Lord Butberford 
for his continued interest in the work, and Pr. Chadwick, who 
suggested the research and gave much valuable advice and 
criticism during its progress. I also wish to acknowledge 
iny indebtedness to Mr. G. R. Crowe for much assistance in. 
the preparation of the active sources. 
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II. ^W-(pr^ Terms in the Theori/ of the Stark FiFtct 

tVf The Faculty of slnce 

The Egyptian University, Cairo •. ^ ' aaence, 

§ 1. Introductory^ 

fi'iHE efiEect of an electric field on the emission of spectral 
firtf examined by J. Stark f in wfs A 

ars^rder theory was given on the" old quantum dTUamts by 
K SchwarzschUdJ and P. Epstein § inV^denUyTitll 
The second-order terms, based on the old quantum theory' 
were worked out by P, Epstein J1 and A. M Mosharraf^’ 
independently. On the new wave mechanics Scbrodinger 
worked out first^irder terms, and Epstein ff has ob? 4 iined 
^th first- and second-order terms. The second order terms 
^ve also been worked out simultaneously by Wentzel and 

ThraE’oTty ®‘'^f‘^*"««f’spe>'tai’bation theory, 

Ine aim of this paper is to obtain third-order terms on tho 

new theory. Although the effect of these terras is of little 

ZJ"y significance at present, yet the S 

^ previous ajiproximations is characterized bv the 

ihL r degeneracy. When it cLes to the 

third.orderappro.Kimation, however, the system beino already 
non-degenerate, no new frequency should appear. "We find 
this IS actually the case (see equation (19) be^w). 

thitd-”*tke is that the 

imru , like the first-order terms, affect the spectral lines 

i?n ♦” increment of energy f see 

equation (21) below), which results in the oceurrenoe of a 
d™ T increment (and therefore for 

to .re!) pt&Ze! •”<' »"n»ric.ll, .,„.l 



s J — 'SCO owtrKeneicies,' 

c M p* 

^ Piiil. Ma^, Aug. 1922 and Nov. mu. 

IT «**• ^4) Ixxx. (1926). 

TT Phya. Rev. Oct. 192fi. 

P- (i82r); J. Walk, 
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§ 2. Previous Work. 

The starting point is Schrodinger’s equation 

d** ^ ^ ds* ^ P (E-U)t = 0, . (1) 

^here fjis and e are the mass and charge o£ an electron^ 


^ * E **^^0 total energy. 


U» potential energy: 


4'0D2 


( 2 ) 


✓ 

+2;tfs=tho charge on the «uclea8,and 0= the strength of the 
field. 

lict the z-axis be in the direction of the field and use 
parabolic coordinates 


x=\/^co8<f>, 

00 , 

liquation (1) then becomes 




■ 2 ’ 
0<»^<2ir. 


( 3 ) 






[E(f + ,) + 2Z.>- = 0 . 

Make the substitution 




t = M{|)N(i,) 


JiSnSi 

^ { f ^ t - f 


d»N 

4v* 


irhere 


A+A' 


(!) 
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Simplify the equations by substituting 

M = ), N = V” Y(»;), 



Equations (5) are reduced to 

( 2 .+ £')'« + + '““,1 Y=0. 

dr)- \ T}/ dr) L r) 4a:- J 

Let Aq H- sct^= — 3at0m, Aq 4 sct^^ — 2 aQn ; 

• • • • 


Eo= • 


mZV 


§ 3* Tkird-^Order Terms, 

We solve by the method of successive approximation. 
We set 

a = a0 4 Dfifi -f* D^a2 4 4 . . • » 

A = Aq 4 L Aj 4 L'^Aj 4 D'^A3 4 • . . , 

A' = Ao'^DAi-D 2A2-~I)"A3^..,, i . . (1 

X = Xo 4 DXi 4 1)^X2 4 D^Xa 4 . - 
Y = Yo 4 DYi 4 1)n^2 + Y3 4 . . 

E = Eq 4 AxE 4 A2E 4 AsE 4 . . . . 


Substitute in equation (7), we get for X^ 
df ^ ^““0+ p I ^0 - U, 


^X, 

w 


1 _!. /« . * \<^X, 2a„TO 


f/ 


Xfl — 0, 


£)■ 


d^ f 

Q ^ X() A| "f" 5^1 ^ >“ V 
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d^' 


^2fl£o + 

a 




2cL07H 





A 1 +.-•«, Y , fcY 

dX,_A 
d^ - 


^07 


(34) 


#X, /„ s\dXx 2etnni ^ 

^ ,is - T ’ 

(ZXj Ai + s«i 

dY 

cZX.| A-g "f" 


:- 2 «/ 


— 'la 


d^ 


Xg+ 

(15) 


with four corresponding equations for Y. 

I have evaluated Xg from equation (14) as a sum of 
functions of the form CXo{?n^ 5 ), and X| has already been 
expressed by Epstein * in the same form. Therefore 
equation (15) can be reduced to the form 


dhi 



'2a^m _ CXo(?n'^, s) 


(16) 


whose solution f is 




This solution satisfies all the requirement of finiteness 
when 7n'^7n. So the condition which we have to impose on 
the third-order terms in equation (15) is that the sum of the 
coefficients of Xo(m, .v) must vanish. 

Proceeding in this manner I have obtained X 


( 2 m-f ^-)«3 4. A 3 


= - (« + 2«<) + 345 m + 4#^ + 9^+5) 

o4 X V / V ^ 

64?ao* + + *' + •'') 


— ( i>»'® + 6»W5 + S® + 5) 

• Phys. Rev. xxviii. no. 4, October 1926, p. 700, equation (28). 
t Ibid. jp. 700, equation (26). 

X The full details ai e somewhat cumbersome and have been omitted 
here for brevity. 
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-f 


8/fV 
32 X 32 X 


(750/w‘* -f 1 500» A' 4- i>96»e.V 


+ 258w- 5 4* 330m^-f 246m«‘^«f 258/?^/ 


•f 330m5 4- 4- 59s‘’i- 735^4-305), . . . (18) 

4n(l a corresponding condition (obtained from the equations 
for Y), which may be (ierived from (18) by interchanging 
m and n and reversing the signs of A 3 and ft respectively* 
From these two conditions we obtain by addition and 
substitution for aj and a 2 in terms of m, and s (see 
Bpstein^s paper quoted above, equations (29) and (30), 
pages 701 and 702), 

_ n) 

~ 128 X 6 ilV 

{3(7n -f 4 sy -t- 10(m — 4 lOr — 20.*? 4 20}, (19) 

or since 

+ . . . ( 20 ) 

we finally have 


A¥-- 

* 64 X 64 ^''a(,^ 


{ 20 (m + »i + «)=>- 1 1 (»i -/()* + /- 2 s + 30 } 

3J)3 / \ 10 

3VZ^>^ \2^v) + + 

{ 20 ( 7 n 4 n 4// — ll(m — n )*^4 «^~2,s‘4 30}. (21) 


My thanks are due to Prof. A. M. Moshurrafa, under 
whose direction the above work was done. 


III* The Existence of the J -Phemrmwi, By Ivor Back- 
hurst, MBc,, Physics Department, National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex 

Iktrobuction. 

I N association with the scattering of X-rays, phenomena 
have been observed which were at first attributed 
to the excitation of J ” characteristic radiation of 
an irradiated atom, but were later thought to be 

* Communicated bv Dr. G. W. G. Kaye, O.B.E. 
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due to the occurrence of a '' J-transformation ” of the 
scattered radiation during its passage through an absorbu^ 
medium. It has been supposed that the appearance 
or non-appearance of these phenomena was determined 
by some unknown factor, since apparently similar experi- 
mental conditions prevailed in either case. For some 
years experiments on J-transformations ” have, from 
time to time, been described^^^^ ^ although in the 
same period a number of investigators have reported 
failure to find any evidence for such phenomena^®^^ ^ 

In 1929, Barkla and Sen Gupta <^9) described an experiment 
in which heterogeneous radiation from a Coolidge tube 
was scattered at 90^ by a slab of paraffin wax placed 
at 4o^ to the incident raffiation. One ionization chamber 
S was placed to receive the scattered beam and another T 
to receive the transmitted beam. Sheets of aluminium 
of total thickness x were placed in the path of the 
scattered beam, and a number of sheets of the same 
total thickness were placed in the path of the transmitted 
beam. The ratio of the ionization current measured 
by S to that measured by T was plotted for different 
values of x. The discontinuous nature of the curve 
obtained was said to be due to sudden changes of intensity 
of the partially absorbed scattered beam. The changes 
were of the order of 7 per cent., and were supposed to be 
due to J-transformations.’’ 

The extent to which it is justifiable to regard such 
a curve as discontinuous would natm*ally depend on 
the amount of fluctuation due to experimental error. 
Unsteadiness of the X-ray source would normally be 
thought the chief cause of error, but Barkla, to whom 
we owe the conception of J-phenomena, has emphasised 
the importance of maintaining steady conditions of X-ray 
intensity in order to obtain the phenomena. On this 
account it seemed improbable that the changes of intensity 
of 7 per cent., referred to above, could be accounted for 
in this way. Barkla has, however, suggested the desira- 
bility of investigating these phenomena with the aid 
of a constant potential ” high tension generator, and 
an attempt to do this is described below. 

Apparatus. 

The '' constant potential high tension plant used had 
full wave rectification, and has been described by E. Bell<i>. 
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It was supplied with alternating current from a rotary 
converter driven by accumulators. The input voltage 
to the converter was maintained within a range of 
±0-2 per cent, of its mean value by means of a potentio- 
meter arrangement Pj (fig. 1) and a hand operated 
riieostat R| in the supply circuit. The ciurent supplied 
to the converter was held within ±0'5 per cent, of its 
mean value by means of another potentiometer arrange- 
ment Pj (fig. 1) and a hand operated rheostat in the 
cireuit supplying current to the filament of the X-ray 
tube. the potentiometer resistances were eureka 

and, with the exception of the shde wires S, variable 
only in fixed steps. No shding contacts were used ; 
the contacts on the shde wires were screwed, and all 

Fig- 1- 



other contacts were screwed or soldered. The cadmimn 
cell balance was checked at frequent intervals r with the 
aid of a microammeter (M), one division deflection of which 
corresponded to a change of potentiometer battery voltage 
of 0-03 per cent. The galvanometers employed in the 
voltage and current measuring potentiometers had time 
periods of 2 and 0-5 seconds respectively, and w'ere not 
far from aperiodic under the conditions obtaining. 
A change of 1 per cent, in the voltage or current produced 
a deflexion of 11 or 6 divisions respectively in the corres- 
ponding galvanometers Gi and Gj. 

A rheostat was included in the circuit between converter 
and high tension transformer, but this was used only 
when putting the plant into operation, and was brought 
to zero resistance when taking readings in order that 
current fluctuations should affect the high tension voltage 
as little as possible. Change of voltage was effected 
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by an auto-transformer. The high tension voltage was 
continuomly indicated by an attracted disk electrometer, 
the calibration of which was verified by comparison with 
a 10 cm. sphere spark gap. The mid-point of the secondary 
winding of the high tension transformer was earthed, 



and for part of the investigation sufficient voltage was 
obtained by arranging the constant potential plant so that 
one output lead was earthed. When this was done the 
potentiometer Pg was used to measure the high tension 
current directly, instead of the converter current as shown 
in the diagram. 

The X-ray tube (fig. 2) was constructed specially for 
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re^arch on X-ray scattering. The objects aimed at in 
particular were (a) high power for continuous opemtiimi, 
(6) exceptionally high X-ray protection, and, (c) the 
facilitation of large angle scattering measurements. The 
importance of {a) and (6) is considerable, since the intensity 
of scattered radiation is in general only a small fraction 
of that of the primary beam. The main features of the 
X-ray tube are as follows. 

The anticathode stem and cathode are contained in lead 
glass tubes emerging at right angles from a lead alloy box 
of minimum wall thickness 1 cm. and at earth potential. 
The tungsten anticathode is situated in the lead alloy 
box 4 cm. from an aluminium window. The glass tubes 
have a lead equivalent of 3 mm., but since the radiation 
from the anticathode is everywhere incident obliquely 
on the glass the minimum effective stopping power is 
equivalent to 5 mm. of lead. A spectrometer may be 
brought close to the aluminium window, and undue 
restriction of the maximum scattering angle measurable 
is avoided. 

The anticathode is cooled by a forced circulation of oil, 
which passes through ebonite tubes to a water cooler 
at earth potential. Thermo-sj^hon water cooling is used 
for the cathode, and the lead alloy box is water cooled 
from the main. Removal of the plug A permits the 
replacement of a filament to be effected without difficulty. 
A vacuum is maintained by means of oil diffusion pumps. 
It was found that for outputs exceeding 1*3 kilowatts 
the lead glass surrounding the anticathode stem became 
too much heated. The capacity of the X-ray tube was, 
however, found ample for the purpose of the investigation. 

The X-ray tube was continuously in operation, while 
readings were being taken, X-ray exposure times of 
multiples of half a minute being obtained by means 
of a specially constructed exposure meter (fig. 3). The 
meter was controlled by a master clock and in order 
to maintain the accuracy of the meter as high as that 
of the clock it was arranged to operate without the aid 
of a mechanical relay. Some form of relay action had to 
be introduced, however, as the electrical pulse available 
from the clock circuit was of too low power and short 
duration to actuate with sufficient speed and certainty 
a lead shutter of the requisite d^ensions. In the 
arrangement adopted, a lead shutter 3 mm. thick is 
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conmected by a keramot rod, pivoted at the centre of 
gravity, to an iron strip A lying between the poles of two 
electromagnets. The main windings of the magnets are 
connected in series and included in a Laboratory clock 
circuit. A rotary switch short-circuits either or both 
of these windings. Auxiliary windings on the two 
magnets are supplied with tmequal continuous currents 

Fig. 8. 



through a change over switch. The iron strip A is 
pushed clear of the pole-face of the weaker magnet, 
say Mg, by the slotted fibre bar B, the auxiliary currents 
being adjusted so that the resultant magnetic force 
on A is just sufficient to hold it in contact with B under 
the obtaining conditions of vibration. 

During a half-minute interval between consecutive 
current pulses from the master clock the rotary switch 
is set to allow the following impulse to increase the pull 
PM. May. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 82. Jitn. 1932. . D 
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of Mj and thereby supply a trigger '' action resulting 
in the movement of the lead shutter out of the path 
of the X-ray beam. 

Succeeding current pulses produce no effect on the 
meter until the currents through the auxiliary windings 
are interchanged, and the rotary switch and fibre bar 
actuated, allowing the following impulse to terminate 
the exposure, lie auxiliary currents are necessary 
to prevent the iron strip A rebounding from the magnet 
pole-faces and also serve to accelerate greatly the motion 
of the shutter. The above device was found completely 

Table I. 



Stopwatch 

observations. 

Calculated equal 
time intervals. 

Differences. 

Secs. 

r ^ 

Mins. Secs. 

r 

Mins. 

Secs. 

0 

5*82 

0 

5*820 

0 

0 

35-79 

0 

35*788 

-0*002 

1 

5-76 

1 

5*756 

- 0*004 

1 

35-72 

1 

35*724 

0*004 

2 

5-69 

2 

5*692 

0*002 

2 

35*66 

2 

35*660 

0*000 

3 

6-60 

3 

5*628 

0*028 

3 

35*58 

3 

35*596 

0*016 

4 

5*55 

4 

5*564 

0*014 

4 

35*53 

4 

35*532 

0*002 

5 

5*49 

5 

5*500 

0*010 

5 

35*47 

5 

35*468 

-0*002 

6 

5*46 

6 

5*436 

-0*024 

6 

35*42 

6 

35*404 

-0*016 

7 

5*37 

7 

5*372 

0*002 

7 

35*34 

7 

35*340 

0 


reliable and enabled exposures of half-a-minute to be 
automatically timed to within 0* 1 per cent. The accuracy 
of the meter was checked by observing stopwatch readings 
without stopping the watch while listening to the '' ticks 
made by the meter as the iron strip A hit the magnet 
polefaces. Some readings obtained are shown in Table I. ; 
the bulk of the error indicated is clearly observational, 
and not due to the meter, but the maximum total error 
is within the estimate given above. 

The X-ray intensity-time product was measured by 
means of an air-filled ionization chamber and Compton 
electrometer. In order to have a short time period 
and stable zero, the electrometer was used with a short 
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quartz fibre and adjusted to a low sensitivity (1000 mm. 
per metre per volt). It was used as a null instrument, 
the insulated system being coupled through a small 
air-condenser to a potentiometer constructed to read 
to thousandths of its full range. The values of the 
condenser and potentiometer current were adjusted 
so that one small potentiometer unit corresponded 
approximately to 1 mm. per metre deflexion of the 
electrometer needle. 

Method of Experiment and Results. 

When an attempt was made to repeat the experiment 
described by Barkla and Sen Gupta it was found that 
the arrangements described above secured sufficient 
constancy of X-ray intensity to render unnecessary 
comparison with the transmitted beam. The experiment 
consisted, therefore, in measuring the absorption in 
aluminium of the beam scattered at 90°. The scattering 
material used was a slab of paraffin wax placed so that 
a normal to the face of the slab was the external bisector 
of the angle of scattering. An area approximately 2 mm. 
wide and 2 cm. high of the face of the slab was irradiated, 
the angular divergence of the incident beam in the plane 
of the scattering angle being about 1° 4'. In the same 
plane the angular divergence of the scattered beam 
received by the ionization chamber was 1° 48'. The 
solid angle subtended at any point in the aluminium 
absorber by the effective aperture of the ionization 
chamber was less than 0*0027 of 47r, so that the 
absorption measured was the total absorption, i. c., only 
a neghgible fraction of the radiation scattered by the 
aluminium absorber could enter the ionization chamber. 

High tension voltages were chosen to obtain radiation 
of the right “ hardness,” as measured by a ‘‘ half -value ” 
thickness of aluminium, to cover the region in which the 
J-phenomena have been found. In particular J-dis- 
continuities have been stated to occur for values of /t/p 
in aluminium of 3*76, 3*24, 2*44, 1*94, 1*40, 0*73, 0*47 
corresponding to half-value thicknesses of 0*683, 0*792, 
1*051, 1*322, 1*833, 3*52, 5*46 mm. respectively. The 
first six of these positions are marked on the curves 
shown; in figs. 4 and 5. For curve (1) the X-ray tube 
window was a sheet of aluminium 0*03 mm. thick, *while 
for the other curves it was 0*5 mm, thick. The curves 

D2 
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have been scaled to make the average gradient of each 
somewhere near 45*^ in order to make as marked as possible 
any deviations of the experimental points. In order 
tibiat the extent of fluctuations due to experimental error 
may better be gauged, the ob^rvations from which 
curve (3) of fig. 5 is deduced are given in Table II. in the 
order in which they were obtained. The other curves 

Figr. 4. 


mm. oi Aiumintum for curv^ (2) 



3 6 9 


nun of Aluiiiimum for curvc(0 

were deduced from similar sets of readings, each point 
being calculated from the average of two, or sometimes 
three, consecutive potentiometer readings. 

Log (I/Iq), instead of I/I^, has been plotted in order 
that the distance of a point from the curve, when measured 
along the ordinate, should be directly proportional to the 
percentage error in the ratio I/Iq, From measuremenlB 
made in this way on large scale graphs, an analysis is 
given in Table III. of the extent of the departure of the- 
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experimental points from a smooth onrre drawn so that 
{x\ is always positive. The result is evidently consistent 
with the assumption that absorption of a heterogeneous 
beam is determined by the intensity distribution over 
its constituent wave-lengths in the manner given by the 
equation where Ia dX is the initial intensity 


Fig. 5. 



associated with the wave-length range dX at the wave- 
length A, is the corresponding absorption coefficient 
and I is the total intensity of the transmitted radiation. 
This is mentioned as the validity of the above assumption 
appears to have been questioned 

It .will be noticed that the average percentage error 
shown in Table III. is several times the estimated error 
in the constancy of the supply current and voltage. 
Although this is partly due to the fact that a perfectly 
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constant input to a high tension plant would not nec^aiily 
mean a perfectly constant output, it is mainly due to the 
proportionality factor existing between change of high 
tension Toltage and change of intensity of the scattered 
radiation. Ihus Al/I=k • JV/V where k is always 
greater than unity and becomes greater the higher the 

Table II. 

Values for curve (3) of fig, 5. 


MM. of 
Aluminium. 


Potentiometer 

Readings, 


A 

Averages. 


B 

Inter- 
polated 
values 
for 0 mm. 


log (A/B> 
=Iog 

(I/I,)- 


0 

966 - 5 , 972 

969-2 

— 

— 

2-009 

298 , 297 

297-5 

968-6 

1-4874 

3017 

200 , 200 

200 

968-0 

1-3162 

4-000 

145 , 145-5 

145*2 

967-4 

1-1764 

0 

968 - 5 , 965 

966-8 

— 

— 

0-207 

804 , 805-5 

804-8 

966-9 

1-9203 

0-351 

721 . 721 

721 

55 

1-8726 

0*614 

642 , 640 

641 

55 

1-8215 

0-636 

595 , 594 

594-5 

99 

1-7888 

0-797 

542 , 541 

541-5 

55 

1-7482 

1-008 

475 , 477 

476 

99 

1-6922 

1-337 

405 , 406-5 

405-8 

99 

1-6229 

0 

967 , 967 

967 

— 

— 

1-622 

368 , 368 

368 

967-1 

1-5804 

1-705 

339 , 339 

339 

967-3 

1-5446 

1-868 

314 - 5 . 315 

314-7 

967-4 

1-5124 

2-216 

273 , 270 , 271 

271-1 

967-6 

1-4473 

2-600 

236 , 235-5 

235*7 

967-7 

1-3867 

3-531 

165 , 168 , 168 

167 

967-9 

1-2369 

0 

969 , 967 

968 

— 



4-470 

126 , 126-5 

126-7 

966 

1-1163 

5-010 

104 , 106 

105 

964 

1-0371 

2-009 

297 , 296 

296-5 

962 

1-4889 

0 

961 , 959 

960 

— 

__ 


absorption of the scattered beam. The value of k under 
various conditions was determined by changing the high 
tension voltage about 2 per cent. In Table IV. are given 
values of k corresponding to conditions of “ hardness ” 
and absorption under which the J-phenomena have mostly 
been found. A 1 per cent, change in supply current 
was found to produce a 1 per cent, change, or less, in the 
intensity of the scattered beam for any of the high 
tension voltages employed. 
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Taking the factor k into account, the percentage 
errors shown in Table III. correspond to the estimated 
variation in voltage and current. For example, the 

Table III. 


Point 

number on 
curve. 

Percentage departure from curve of the ratio I/I^. 
Curve Number. 

A 

1 

o 

3* 

4 

5 

1 

0-0 

1*2 

0*0 

0*2 

0*0 

2 

0-0 

0*7 

0*0 

0*2 

0*2 

3 

0-0 

0*2 

-0*1 

0*5 

-0*5 

4 

0*0 

-0*2 

0*0 

-0*5 

0*7 

5 

0-0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*4 

0*9 

6 

00 

0-5 

-0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

7 

0*0 

0*5 

0*4 

1*6 

0*4 

8 

0-0 

-0*9 

0*0 

-0*9 

-0*5 

9 

0*0 

0*7 

0-3 

-0*5 

-0*9 

10 

0*2 

00 

-0*2 

0*3 

0*0 

11 

—0*3 

0*2 

0*4 

-0*9 

1*2 

12 

0*8 

-0*5 

-0*9 

0*5 

-1*5 

13 

-0*7 

-1*2 

0*6 

0*2 

0*0 

14 

0*3 

0*6 

-0*5 

-^0*6 

0*1 

15 

0*0 

-0*9 

-0*6 

0*9 

1*6 

16 

-0*6 

— 

0*8 

-0*5 

0*8 

17 

0*8 

— 

1*1 

1*2 

0*4 

18 

— 

— 

-1*9 

-1*4 

0*0 

19 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

1*4 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1*0 


Table IV. 


MM of 

K=percentage intensity 

Kilovoltage. 

Aluminium. 

increase for 1 per cent, 
increase in kilovoltage. 


1 

0 

3*04 

36 

J 

0*348 

5-1 


} 0*815 

5*9 


1 

0 

1*7 

43 

J 

1*522 

3*4 


1 

1 3*017 

4*9 

54 

J 

r 4*001 

4*9 

1 

t 6*018 

5*5 


maximum error of —1-9 per cent. (Point no. 18 of Curve 3) 
occurs when the ratio I/Iq is approximately '0-1, and 
a miit of the electrometer potentiometer is therefore 
1 per cent, of Ijl^. Actually, however, the reading was 
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estimated to 0*5 per cent, of I/I^. The factor h was over 6, 
so that an effective voltage variation of (l*0-'0*5)/6 or 
0*23 per cent, would account for this discrepancy without 
considering effects due to current supply variation or 
variations occurring in the high tension plant. Clearly, 
therefore, there is no room for the supposition that 
J-discontinuities of a magnitude approaching 7 per cent, 
exist under the conditions obtaining in these experiments. 

Critical Summary and Discussion of 
Evidence for J -Phenomena. 

Prior to about 1923, the theory of the existence of 
J-phenomena depended on experiments of a different 
character from those considered above. To make the 
position clear, these early experiments are briefly sum- 
marized and criticised below. 

(1) Barkla found that the ratio of absorption 

in iron to absorption in aluminium, when plotted against 
wavelength, gave a curve showing a sharp change in 
slope at A==0*5 A.U. and concluded that this was occasioned 
by a selective J-absorption in aluminium. 

(2) Williams found that the curve obtained by 
plotting absorption in aluminium against absorption 
in copper showed a discontinuity at A=0*49 A.U. and 
attributed it to J-absorption in aluminium. 

Richtmyer in 1921 found these results could not 
be confirmed and Duane and Shimizu had previously 
shown that no characteristic radiation of aluminium 
existed in this region of wave-length. 

(3) Barkla and Miss White measured the absorption 
in aluminium, paper, water, paraffin wax, and copper, 
of filtered primary rays. Curves of relative absorption, 
obtained by plotting for different “ effective ” wavelengths 
the mass absorption coefficients of the first four materials 
against the mass absorption coefficient of copper, showed 
discontinuities thought to indicate J selective absorption. 

As pointed out by Richtmyer the data for these 
curves showed discontinuities at points other than those 
cited as positions of J-absorption edges, and the experi- 
mental accuracy was clearly insufficient to warrant 
the conclusions drawn. 

(4) Owen noticed a small subsidiary mimmum in the 
q^ectral intensity curve of radiation from a palladium 
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^nticathode and suggested that it might po^ibly be 
occasioned by a selective Jj8 absorption in the silicon 
of the carborundum analysing crystal. 

Siegbahn and Wingardh pointed out that the 
minimum could have been occasioned by selective K- 
absorption in the palladium anticathode. 

(5) Dauvillier obtained spectral intensity curves of 
primary rays. When aluminium filters were used he 
detected an irregularity at 0*358 A.U. which he attributed* 
to J-absorption in aluminium. Richtmyer suggested 
this might be due to K-absorption of the iodine in the 
ionization chamber. As Dauvillier remarked at the time, 
however, this irregularity was practically within the 
limits of experimental error. 

Dauvillier also noticed a small peak in the tungsten 
spectrum which he attributed to J-absorption in the 
bromine of the ionization chamber, but, as Richtmyer 
pointed out, this was pi'esumably the Ka peak of 
tungsten. 

(6) Crowther ^5) measured the absorption of rays 
scathed from aluminium placed in the path of a hetero- 
geneous beam. He found the scattered rays more 
heterogeneous than the primary, comprising longer 
wave-lengths than the latter, and attributed this to 
J characteristic radiation from the aluminium scatterer. 
Alternatively, he considered it possible that the primary 
radiation might suffer a slight increase in wave-length 
in the process of scattering. Numerous experiments 
by Compton and others have shown the latter hypothesis 
to be the correct one. 

As far as the writer is aware, no evidence for J -pheno- 
mena in addition to the above has at any time been brought 
forward except by Barkla and his co-workers ^ 
who have carried out experiments in which the essential 
feature has been the detection of '* J-transformation 
discontinuities in curves showing the relative intensities 
of transmitted and scattered rays after partial absorption 
by various equal thicknesses of some material. Some 
slight irregularities in early spectroscopic data have been 
eomidered by Khastgir and Watson to support the 
‘‘ J-transformation ’’ theory, but, as pointed out by 
Siegbahn and by Nipper later spectroscope 
measurements with improved apparatus have not shown 
these irregularities. 
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The position is, therefore, that all the early results^ 
thought to show J-phenomena can either be attributed 
to experimental error or else explained in terms of pheno- 
mena, the existence of which has been well confirmed. 
The hypothesis of J-phenomena must therefore depend 
entirely on the validity of the later results <9-29> concerning 

J-transformations ” of scattered radiation, in which the 
discontinuities have been stated to be 7-5 or 10 per cent., 
and which have been performed with a knowledge of 
criticisms passed on the earlier work and of the failure 
of a number of investigators to obtain corroborant results. 
Summaries of the published accounts of experimenta 
on ‘‘ J-transformations have been given by Gaertner 
and by Alexander These investigators and also 
Dunbar and Worsnop have endeavoured without 
success to obtain J-phenomena. Gaertner comments 
on the lack of information concerning arrangements 
made to secure accuracy in the J-experiments. Dimbar 
concludes that J-irregularities may have been due to 
varying amounts of soft radiation reaching the measuring 
electroscopes, and considers that the method of experi- 
ment was unsuitable to distinguish between the effects 
of classical and modified scattering. Worsnop remarks 
that some unknown condition must be necessary for the 
occurrence of J-phenomena. Alexander concludes that 
the factors necessary for such are restricted to very special 
experimental conditions. A brief account of J -phenomena 
is given by Barkla in the International Critical Tables, 
and reference to later unpublished work has recently 
been made by him 

The conclusion reached by the wTiter is that J- 
transformations ” have mainly been due to the following 
causes : — 

(1) Fluctuations, both irregular and periodic, in the 

voltage-time curve of the high tension generator. 

(2) Change of wave-length in the process of scattering^ 

taking into account the effect of twice sc' ered 
radiation. 

(3) A systematic tendency on the part of tht ti- 

gators concerned to overestimate the sensitivity 
and accuracy of the balance method of measure- 
ment they used. 
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(4) The vitiation of results by entry into the ionization 
chambers of ‘‘ stray ” scattered radiation from 
surrounding objects. 

The object of the balance method used throughout 
in the J-experiments has been to mini m ise error due ta 
fluctuations of intensity of the beam incident on the 
scattering material. The intensity ratio of scattered to 
transmitted radiation can, however, remain constant 
only if the intensity of the incident beam varies in such 
a manner as to maintain unchanged the relative intensities 
of its component wave-lengths. Otherwise, variation 
in the intensity ratio must necessarily occur, since the 
scattering coefficient is not independent of wave-length, 
and a considerable variation must result from the depen- 
dence on wave-length of the proportion of modified to 
unmodified scattering. A change in the high tension 
voltage-time curve wiR therefore, in general, alter the 
intensity ratio, although the peak voltage may remain 
unchanged. The latter case may be regarded as a change 
in the peak voltage of part of the X-ray beam, and this 
change will be magnified by different amoimts in its 
effect on the intensities of the partially absorbed trans- 
mitted and scattered beams, since the k factors for 
these beams wdll not be the same. In this connexon it 
may be observed that 

(а) by gradually changing the frequency of interruption 
of the primary current to the induction coil the J-dis- 
continuities could be made to become less sharp and 
finally disappear : 

(б) w’^hen a high tension transformer was used, together 
with a Coolidge tube, the J-discontinuities were found 
to be under “ perfect control” ; 

(c) the condition for and character of J-discontinuities 
has been considered to be dependent on some unknowm 
factor in the method of excitation of the X-rays 

It is impossible to believe that the Compton effect 
can have failed to be present to an observable extent 
in most of the J-experiments of which there are published 
accounts. The intensity ratio of scattered to primary 
rays in these experiments was almost always found to 
decrease with increasing absorption of each beam by equal 
thicknesses of material, the decrease occurring either 
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^veuly or in steps. Since the ratio was found to be con- 
stant between adjacent steps it was deduced that the 
Compton effect was not operative. On the other hand, 
no evidence was produced that the accuracy of any of these 
-experiments was suJB&ciently high to show with certainty 
the change of ratio to be expected from the Compton 
effect in the interval between consecutive steps. In some 
J-experiments in which the range of wave-length was 
stat^ to be from 0*3 to 0*6 A.U. it was calculated that the 
Compton effect should have produced a total change 
in absorption coeflBicient of from 12 to 20 per cent,, of 
which one-tenth could easily be measured. The con- 
clusion reached was that there was no evidence at all 
of the existence of the Compton effect. 

In actual fact it can be shown that with scattering 
materials of very low atomic weight such as those used in 
the J-experiments and with incident radiation of wave- 
length in the neighbourhood of 0*3 A.U. the observed 
-change of absorption coefficient is greater than that 
calculated by means of the equation A'— A=0’024 (1-— cos^) 
even if it be assumed that the whole of the scattered 
radiation is modified. By altering the size of the scatterer 
it may be proved that a large part, if not quite all, of this 
extra change in absorption is due to the effect of radiation 
twice scattered and modified in the scatterer. Using 
a crystal selected incident beam, the writer has measured 
the intensity of the scattered beam {a) without an absorbing 
.screen, (6) with an absorbing screen in the incident beam 
(e) with the same absorbing screen in the scattered beam. 
Values found for a scattering angle of 90^ with paraffin 
wax as scattering material and an absorbing screen of 
copper 0-210 ^0*005 mm. thick are shown in Table V. 

The calculated increase in absorption coefficient is 
obtained using the equation /[i=3*34+l,340A^ (sufficiently 
exact in the neighbourhood of 0-3 A.U.) to calculate 
A from fjL and then using the derived expression 

Similar results have also been obtained with beryllium 
or water as scattering materials, the range of scattering 
angle investigated being from 20° to 120° *. It should 

* It is hoped to publish later a full account of scattering experiineius 
vrith a crystal selected incident beam. 
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be mentioned that the cross-section of the incident beam 
at the surface of the paraffin slab was 0-5 mm. by 16 mm., 
the angular divergence being 11 minutes of arc. The 
cross-section, at the slab, of the scattered beam reaching 
the ionisation chamber was 5 mm. by 16 mm. For 
scattered beams of larger cross-section the increase in 
absorption coefficient becomes greater. 

The effect of heterogeneity of beam is to make the 
apparent change of -wave-length, as deduced from the 
absorption coefficients, somewhat less than the true value. 
In the J-experiments however, in which it was 


T.4BLE V. 


Sf'atteror. 

Intensity 

Headings. 

Inter- 
polated 
value 
for (a) 

Inten- 

sity 

Ratio. 

Linear 

Absorp. 

tion 

Coeffi. »ncrease 
cient (jn). “ 

Calcula- 

ted 

increase 
in fi. 

Pa3*afiin wax | 
cylinder J 

a 

70S- 5 





I^iameter 3 mm, . . 

b 

273^-5 

708-3 

2-543 

44-4 


Height 25 mm. . . 

0 

224-5 

708-1 

3-154 

54-7 23-1% 

22-9% 


a 

708 



ParafEn wax / 

a 

991 





slab L 

b 

391 

990-3 

2-533 

44-3 


TJiickness 15 mm. 

c 

297 

989-7 

3-332 

57-3 29-5% 



a 

989 






concluded that the Compton effect did not exist, the 
main factor in reducing the apparent change of wave- 
length would be the proportion present of unmodified 
long wave-lengths, the existence of which would render 
any calculation of wave-length change from absorption 
measurements quite valueless. It appears impossible 
to escape the conclusion that, the sensitivity of J-experi- 
ments of this t;^, in the estimation of change of quality 
of-scattered raffiation, has been considerably overestimated 
by the investigators concerned. 

Other results found in connexion with J-experiments 
seem to be capable of easy explanation. In particular, 
it has been stated that radiation scattered from thin 
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fleets of material, e. g., paper, was found to be unmodified, 
while that scattered from thick sheets was modified 
In the latter case, since in general, large angle cones of 
radiation have apparently been used, a large proportion 
of twice scattered and modified radiation would enter 
the ionization chamber, and the apparent change in 
absorption coeificient would be considerably greater 
than in the former case, in which the intensity of the 
scattered radiation would necessarily be less and the 
eonsequent reduced accuracy of the experiment probably 
insufficient to show definitely the smaller amount of 
modification actually present. 

An alteration of the absorption of one X-ray beam 
in a sheet of material, due to the transmission through 
the sheet, in another direction, of a second X-ray beam 
has been found in some of the J-experiments, e,g, 
Some time ago the writer endeavoured to find some trace 
of such an effect without success. Pseudo effects of this 
eharacter w^ere, however, very easily obtained due to 

stray ” scattered radiation, the reduction of which 
to completely negligible proportions w^as found to require 
care. 

It has been argued that, since some of the J-experiments 
showed J-phenomena wffiile other apparently similar 
experiments did not, no negative result could be regarded 
as disproving the existence of the phenomena. On the 
other hand, whether this argument may be valid or not, 
a careful experimental investigation, together wdth 
a perusal of the literature, leads inevitably to the 
eonclusion that up to the present time no experimental 
work has been reported that does, in fact, constitute 
any real evidence for the existence of J-phenomena, and 
there seems to be no reason of any kind why the existence 
of such phenomena need be postulated. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to 
Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, O.B.E., the Superintendent of the 
Physics Department, for his interest in this investigation, 
and to acknowledge efficient assistance rendered by 
Mr. P. R. PaJJister, B.Sc. in the experimental work. 
The X-ray tube and X-ray exposure meter described 
were made by Mr, W. G. H. Turl in the Instrument 
Workshop of the Laboratory, the high lead content 
glass tubes having been speciaUy manufactured due to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Philips of Holland. 
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Summary. 

A full-wave rectification "" constant potential ’’ high 
tension generator has been employed in an attempt 
to obtain evidence of the existence of J-phenomena. 
The X-ray tube, of which a description is given, was 
specially designed for use in intensity measurements 
of scattered X-rays and adapted for excitation by 
a *" mid-point earthed high tension generator. Potentio- 
meters were used in the control of supply voltage and 
current, and intensity measurements were made by means 
of a potentiometer coupled through a condenser to the 
insulated system of the ionization chamber and Compton 
electrometer. X-ray exposures were automatically timed 
by means of a simple type of exposure meter, operated 
without mechanical relay by a master clock. 

With these arrangements, sufficiently accurate absorp- 
tion curves of radiation scattered from paraffin wax 
at 90*^ were obtained, without recourse being necessary 
to the custom, in J-experiments, of making comparison 
measurements of the transmitted beam. No indication 
of J-phenomena was found, but the intensity of the 
scattered beam was found to be highly sensitive to change 
of high tension voltage. Values of the proportionality 
factor for small percentage changes w^ere determined 
for conditions of hardness and absorption under which 
the J-phenomena have been stated to occur. 

A short critical discussion of the literature is given, 
together with a bibliography. In particular, comment 
is made on the alleged non-appearance of the Compton 
effect in some of the J-experiments, and some results 
obtained with a crystal selected incident beam are given 
to show that the actual change of absorption is greater 
than the theoretical value on account of the effect of twice 
scattered radiation. It is considered that in ail the 
reported accounts of J-transformations the investigators 
concerned have overestimated the accuracy of their 
experiments. Probable causes of error are enumerated, 
the chief being fluctuation of the time voltage curve 
of the high tension plant. 

it is concluded that so far there has been no real 
experimental evidence whatever for J-phenoniena, and 
that there seems to be no reason why the existence of such 
should be postulated. 
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IV. On the Elastic Extension of Metal Wires imder Longi* 
tudinal Stress , — Part 11. Experimental, By L. C. Tyte, 
B,Sc,^ A,Inst,P,^ Research Department^ Woolwich^, 

Introductiok. 

object of the research was the measurement of 
X deviations from Hookers law, for which purpose the 
apparatus described in a previous paper was devised. 

The materials investigated were steel, iron, nickel, brass, 
copper, aluminium, zinc, tin, and lead, some of them alsa 
being examined after difEerent heat treatments. 


The Ela^stic After-effect. 

It has long been known that, when stress is applied to a 
body, even within the ‘‘elastic limit,^^ it suflFers an immediate 
extension and a further small one which increases with time, 
the rate of increase slowly falling to zero. A similar efiEect 
has been observed in recovery from strain after the removal 
of stress, and has be^n called ‘^Elastische Nachwirkung^^ or 
the elastic after-effect. 

This phenomenon has been noted by previous investigators 
of the deviation from Hookers law, Thompson performed 
special experiments to determine its magnitude. He found 
on loading a wire, most of the extension occurred in the first 
2 seconds, a small additional extension in the next 11 seconds, 
and an almost negligible increase in the next 17 seconds. 
His results for brass were : — 


Preliminary 

Alteration in length 

Total 

tension. 

from 2-13 secs. 

from 13-30 secs. 

alteration. 

kgm- 

miu. 

inm. 

mm. 

0‘6 

0035 

0001 

0*036 

1-2 

0*062 

0*010 

0*072 

1-8 

0*100 

0*020 

0*12(> 


Further, he showed that the alteration occurring between 
2—13 seconds could be considered as the heat expansion, 
caused by loading. 

♦ Communicated by Prof. C. H. Lees, D.Sc., F.R.S. * Published by- 
permission of the Ordnance Committee. 

PhU, Mag, S. 7. Yol. 13. No. d2. Jan, 1932. 
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Similar effects have been obtsiined by Griineisen for 
}ead» tin> «inc, and bismuth, and by Schiilze for steal and 
brass. The latter, however, concludes that the adiabatic 
clastic modulus (determined acoustically) depends only on 
the load and is independent of the magnitude and duration 
of the after-effect. 

Finally, Kyrillov^^^ measured the small elongations in 
steel wire 16 m. long, produced by constant surcharge 
{AP = 2 kgm.) of loading with different initial loads 
{P = 14-66 kgm.). The elongations (2*22-2*24 mm.) were 
measured by an electrical method with an accuracy of 
1/2000 mm. Although the wire was kept for a long time 
heavily loaded, the small surcharge produced gradual but 
very slow elongation — in the mean about 0*0002 mm. 
per minute. All the measurements w-ere reduced to the 
same duration (3 minutes) of action of surcharge, and to 
the same temperature. In a note at the end of this paper 
Weinberg compares the values with those of Thompson, who 
found that Young’s Modulus diminished by 4 per cent, for 
elongations which w^ere less than half those employed by 
Kyrillov. In the latter^s experiments variations of Young’s 
Modulus did not exceed 1 per cent, when calculated from 
the initial length and cross-sectional area, and were within 
0*8 per cent, if based on actual values of these quantities. 
The variation in Thompson’s values of Young’s Modulus 
was attributed to his having excluded the possibility of 
hardening (ecrouissage) taking place by only loading for a 
few seconds. 


Prepabatiok of Specimens. 

In order to obtain consistent results, great care had to 
be taken to ensure that the wires were free from all kinks 
and curves before the commencement of an experiment. 
This was done by electrically heating the wires suspended 
Tertically with a load at their lower ends sufficient to kee{> 
them taut. This treatment was continued until the wires 
were free from all irregularities, when they were allowed 
to cool slowly by reducing the current in stages. All the 
^jpecimens were prepared in this manner except a few lengths 
of steel and brass which were used without treatment. 

Experimental Method. 

After this treatment the experimental wires, of length 
1 and 2 metres respectively, were mounted in the chucks 
and then supported in their vertical position with sufficient 
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load to keep them taut. (For further details see Part I.) 
The scale reading was observed for this initial load* and a 
given increment was added. This stretched the wires* and 
the excess extension of one of them caused a scale deflexion 
to be observed in the telescope. The reading, however, did 
not remain at this new value but slowly changed, indicating 
i\ progressive extension with time. This subsequent motion 
gradually decreased, finally falling to zero, the time required 
for this depending on the load applied and the hardness of 
the material — for tin or lead with loads exceeding the yield- 
point the increase of extension with time seemed to continue 
indefinitely. The magnitude of this subsequent extension 
was comparable with the initial extension, and in the case of 
the soft metals many times greater. The striking contrast 
is exhibited by the following typical observations for steel 
and tin ; decrease of scale reading corresponds to increase of 
length. 


Steel: L nheated Specimen 2. 


Scale reading. Time. 

LMiJ. h. m. 

19*28 ( 11 kilos, applied) . 2 -45 

18*85 50 

18*83 56 

18*83 (12 kilos, applied) . 3 6 

18*25 10 

18*25 (13 kilos applied) . 15 

17*68 24 

17*,o6 34 

17*53 (14 kilos applied) . 40 

16*7 43 

16*57 65 

16*55 4 5 


Scale reading. ' Time. 


1 cm. h, m, 

i 14*84 (16 kilos, applied), 10 55 

12*12 11 0 

, 12 08 6 

12 07 15 

i 12*07 22 


I 

I 

! 


Tin: Preliminary Set. 206 gm. load on wires. 


Scale reading. Time. 


cm. h. m. 

2 ITS (load applied) ... 1 32 

20*98 38 

20-88 47 

20*82 53 

20*66 2 13 

20*66 20 

20*53 36 

2044 46 

20*30 58 


Scale reading. 

Time. 

cm. 

h. 

m. 

20*24 

. 3 

13 

20-12 


27 

20*08 


33 

19*80 

. 4 

9 

19*38 


60 

18*98 

! 5 

50 

18*62 

. 6 

48 

18*38 

. 7 

16 
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The relation between the increase of excess extension and 
time would naturally be a complicated function and no 
attempt has been made to connect them, but curves between 
the scale readings and time are given in figs. 1 and 2 for 
steel and tin. 

Thus in the present experiments, owing to the greatly 
improved method of observing the excess extension, the 
elastic after-effect presented a serious problem. Instead of 
adopting the arbitrary method employed by Thompson and 
Kyrillov of taking the extension after a given time interval, 
the wires were allowed to complete their extension before the 
observation was taken. This gives results for a definite 
state, i. e, complete extension, covers the difficulty of 
hardening — this being done automatically for each stage 
of the loading — and also allows the wires to take up the 
air temperature, thus eliminating the heat expansion caused 
by loading. 

A typical set of observations are given below for iron. 


Iron: Specimen 3, 


Load. 

Scale reading. 

Pefiexion. 

Temperature. 

Time. 

gm. 

cm. 

cm. 

o 

b, m. 

1000..,. 

21-00 

— 

17*1 C. 

1 \ 50 

2000.... 

2100 

— 

17*4 

12 0 

3000.... 

20*97 

0-03 

17*5 

10 

4000.... 

20*94 

0*06 

17-5 

25 

5000.... 

20*91 

0*09 

17-6 

1 0 

6000.... 

20*88 

0*12 

17-8 

30 

7000.... 

20-82 

0-18 

17-7 

2 5 

8000.... 

20*75 

0*25 

17*9 

25 

9000.... 

; 20*68 

0*32 

17*8 

50 

10000.... 

20*53 

0*47 

18! 

3 35 

11000.... 

20*42 

0*58 

17*6 

4 0 

12000.... 

20*10 

0*90 

17*5 

30 


Experimental Results. 

The observations have been summarized in the following 
tables, and are shown graphically in the corresponding 
figures. The load given in the tables does not include the 
initial load of chucks, ratio-bar, etc., but is the load applie<l 
through the ratio-bar to the two wires, and hence the loatl 
on the shorter, is two-thirds and on the longer one-third 
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of this. Where a dash has been placed in the excess 
extension columns, it indicates that the corresponding load 
was necessary as an additional load to keep the wires taut. 


Fig. 1. 



.Scale reading — time curves for steel. 



Time (hours.} 

Scale reading — time curve for tin. 




Stbui. 

No. 30 ; s.w.g. bright drawn steel wire supplied by the London Electric Wire Company 
and Smith’s ; a single wire would support a load of 16 kgins. without fracture. 
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Heat Treatment B. Wires heated by a current o£ 
3 amps, and slowly cooled, i. e, to a temperature 
of 280*^ C. approximately. 

Mean diameter ==0'303 mm. 


Load 

(kgoi.). 

Load oil 
shorter 
wire 

(kgui./sq.inm.). 

Scale Deflexions (cm.). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual exeess^ 
extension 
of shorter 
wire. 

(10-^ cm.). 

1 . 

II. 

III. 

IV. " 

1 ... 

9*2 



0*01 

0*00 

0*00 

000 



2 ... 

18*5 

000 

002' 

001 

0*01 

0*01 

0*09 

3 ... 

27*7 

0*01 

0*04 

0*02 

0*02 

oe2 

0*19 

4 ... 

37 0 

003 

0*06 

0*04 

0*04 

0*04 

0*37 

5 ... 

46*2 

006 

008 

006 

0*07 

0*07 

0*65 

6 ... 

65*5 

0*10 

on 

009 

0*10 

0*10 

093 

7 ... 

04*7 

0*15 

0-15 

013 

0*14 

0*14 

1*30 

8 ... 

74*0 

019 

0-19 

017 

0*18 

0*18 

1*68 

9 ... 

83*2 

0*25 

0-24 

0*22 

0*22 

0*23 

2*14 

10 ... 

92*5 

0*32 

0-30 

— 

0*28 

0*30 

2*79 

11 ... 

101*7 

0*40 

0-38 

— 

0*34 

0*37 

3*44 

12 ... 

111*0 

0*50 

0-49 

— 

0*42 

0*47 

4*37 

13 ... 

120*2 

0*63 

070 

— 

0*52 

0*61 

5*68 


3. Heat Treatment U. Wires heated by a current of 
3*t> amps, and slowly cooled, i, e. to a temperature 
of 400^ C. approximately. 



Mean diameter 

= 0*303 

min. 


Load 

(kgTn.,5. 

Load on 
sliorter 
wire 

Scale 

Deflexions 

(cm.). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wire 

(10-*^ cm.). 


(kgin./sq.iniu, ). 

‘—1 

■ 

11.^ 


1 

9*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

18*5 

0*00 

001 

000- 

0*05 

3 

27*7 

002 

0*03 

002, 

0*23 

4 

370 

0*05 

0*06 

O-OS, 

0*51 

5 

46*2 

009 

010 

0-09, 

0*88 

6 

555 

0*14 

0*14 

014 

1*30 

7 ...... 

64*7 

0*20 

0*20 

0-20 

1*86 

8 

740 

0*27 

0*27 

0-27 

2*51 

9 

83*2 

0*36 

037 

0-36, 

3*40 

10 

92*5 

0*45 

0.49 

0-47 

4*37 

11 ...... 

101*7 

0*60 

0*63 

0*61, 

5*72 

12 

11(H) 

0*81 

0*84 

0-82, 

7*68 
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4. Heat Treatment D. Wires heated by a current o£ 
4 amps, and slowly cooled^ e. e* to a temperature 
of 500^ C. approximately. 

Mean diameter =5 0*302 mm. 


Load 

(kgm.). 

Load on Scale Deflexions (cm.). 

shorter ^ s 

wire I. II. III. IV. 

(kgm./sq.mm.). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wire 

(10*“^ cm.). 

1 

9*3 


— 


--- 

— 

— 

2 

18-6 

0-00 

0^2 

000 

0*01 

0*01 


3 ..... 

27*9 

002 

0-05 

0*02 

0*03 

0.03 

0*28 

4 

37-2 

005 

0*09 

0*06 

0*06 

0*06, 

0*60 

6 

46G 

0*09 

0*14 

0*11 

0*11 

0*11 

1*24 

6 

55-9 

0-16 

0*21 

0*19 

0*18 

018, 

1*72 

7 

65*2 

0-26 

0*29 

0-29 

0*27 

0*28 

2*59 

8 

74-5 

0-38 

0*39 

0*45 

0*38 

0*40 

372 

9 

83-8 

0*59 

0-51 

0-70 

0-61 

0*58 

5*38 

10 

931 

0*84 

0-70 

1-28 

0-71 

0*88 

8*19 

Ibon. 









No. 22 : s.w.g. iron wire supplied by Ormiston Bros. 

Density = 7*796 gm./c.c. 
Constant of apparatus = 0*009308. 

Initial load on short wire = 155 gm. 

„ „ lon^ „ = 70 


Heat Treatment, Wires heated by a current of 10*4 amps, 
and slowly cooled, L e. to a temperature of 500® C, 
approximately. 

Mean diameter = 0*712 mm. 


Load 

(igm.). 


Load on Scale Deflexions (crn.), 

shorter ^ * 

wire I. II. III. IV. V. 
(fegm./sq.mm.). 


Mean 

Values. 


Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wires 

(10“^ cm.). 


1 

1*68 

— 


.... 


— 


— 

2 : 

3*35 




0*02 

0*02 

0*01 

0*07 

3 ...... 

503 

0*02 

0*02 

003 

0*05 

006 

0*03 

0*32 

4 

6*70 

0*05 

0*05 

006 

0*07 

008 

006 

0*58 
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Heat Treatment (cont.). 


Load 

-{kg™)- 


Load oit Scale Deflexions (ciu.;. 

shorter * 

wire L JI. IIL IV. V^. 
(kgui./sq.tiim.). 


Mean 

Values. 


Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter- 
wires 


5 8-38 

e ...... 1006 

7 ...... 11-73 

8 13-41 

0 15 *08 

10 16-76 

11 18-44 

12 20 -11 


0-09 0-08 0-09 0-10 
0-13 0-11 0-12 0-14 
0-19 0-17 0-18 0-20 
0-26 0-26 0*26 0*25 
0-34 0-32 0*32 032 

0- 50 0-46 0-47 0-46 
0*72 0-60 0-58 070 

1- 20 0-86 0-90 1-18 


0-12 

0-10 

0-89 

0-17 

0-13 

1-25 

0*23 

0-19 

1-81 

0-30 

0-26 

2-44 

0-38 

0-34 

3-13 

0-54 

0*49 

4-52 

0-72 

0-65 

6-09 

1-04 

1-06 

9*83 


Nickel. 

No. 24 : s.w.g. nickel wire supplied by Ormiston Bros. 

Density = 8*834 gm./c.c. 
Constant of apparatus = 0‘009344. 

Initial load on short wire = 96 gm. 

„ „ long ,, =48 „ 

Heat Treatment, Wires heated by a current of 10 amps, 
and slowly cooled, i,e, to a temperature of 500^0. 
approximately. 

Mean diameter = 0*561 mm. 


Lojid 

(kgin.). 

Load on 
i>bort er 
wire. 

Scale Deflexions (cm,). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

of shorter 

0-5 

(kgiii. sq.ijuii.l 

1-36 — 




-- 


(10-^ cm.). 

10 

2-69 

0-01 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-17 

1-5 

4-04 

010 

0-10 

0-09 

0-09 

C-09 

0-09 

0-88 

1-75 

471 

— 

0-14 

0-14 

— 

0-14 

0-14 

1-31 

20 

5-39 

0-20 

0*20 

0-20 

019 

0-20 

0-20 

1-85 

2-25 

6-06 

0*32 

0-29 

0-^ 

0-28 

0-30 

0-29 

2-75 

2-6 

6-73 

0-43 

0-41 

0-39 

0-39 

0*41 

0-41 

3-79 

2-76 

7-41 

0*57 

0-60 

0-54 

0-60 

0-59 

0-58 

5-42 

3-0 

8-08 

0*79 

0*92 

1-10 

— 

0-98 

0-95 

8-85 



24 : s.w.g. har J brass wire supplied by Ormiston Bros. 

Density = 8-410 gm./c.c. Initial load on short wire =156 gm. 
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Copper : Specimen 1. — Electrolytic. 
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As the agreement between the values was not too good, 
the specimen of wire being particularly difficult to free 
from kinks, experiments were also performed on a second 
specimen. 


CoPFBR : Specimen 2. 

No. 24; s.w.g. copper wire supplied by Ormiston Bros. 
Density = 8*955 gm./c.c. 

The constant of the apparatus and the initial loads 
were the same as for the first specimen. 

Heat Treatment, Wires heated by a current of 10*5 amps, 
and slowly cooled, i. e. to a temperature of 500® C. 
approximately. 

Mean diameter = 0*557 mm. 


Load 

<kgm.). 

Load on 
shorter 
wire 

(kgm./sq.mm.). 

Scale Deflexions (cm.). 
"Ir. II. HI. IV? 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wire 

(10*® cm.). 

0-5 .. 

1*37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0-76.. 

205 

000 

003 

000 

0*00 

0*01 

O-OT 

10 .. 

2*74 

003 

005 

003 

0*06 

004 

0*40 

1-25.. 

3*42 

— 

0*14 


0-16 

0*15 

1*40 

1*5 .. 

410 

0*20 

0-25 

0*21 

0*28 

0*24 

2*20 

1*75.. 

4*79 

0-46 

0*45 

0*49 

0*48 

0*47 

4*39 

2*0 ... 

5-47 

0*96 

rio 

0*89 

0*86 

0*96 

8*90 

2*25... 

616 

2*22 

— 

1*89 


2*06 

19*21 


Aluminium. 

No. 24 : s.w.g. aluminium wire supplied by Ormiston Bros. 

Density = 2*694 gm./c.c. 
Constant of apparatus = 0*009344. 

Initial load on short wire = 96 gm. 

„ „ long „ =48 


15 
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Heat Treatment. Wires heated by a current of 6*7 amps* 
and slowly cooled, i. e, to a temperature of 300® 0. 
approximately. 

Mean diameter = 0*564 mrn. 


Load 

(kgm.). 


0- 5 
1*0 

1- 5 

2 - 0 
2*5 


Load on Scale Deflexions (cm.). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 

wire I. 

(kgm./sq.mm.). 

If. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

of shorter 
wire 

(lO-^^cm.). 

1*^4 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



267 — 

0-14 

0*14 

0*14 

013 

0*14 

1-31 

4*00 0-56 

0*52 

054 

0-53 

0-52 

0*53 

4*95 

.^•34 1'08 

1-16 

1-18 

1*20 

114 

1*15 

10*74 

6-67 2-68 

2-71 

2*32 

2*47 

2*60 

2*56 

23*92 


Zinc. 

No. 22 : s.w.g. zinc wire supplied by the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smith’s Ltd. 

Density = 7*181 gm./c.c. 

Constant of apparatus = 0*009344. 

Initial load on short wire = 96 gm. 

„ » long „ =48 „ 

Heat Treatment. Wires heated by a current of 9*6 amps, 
and slowly cooled, i.e. to a temperature of 300® G. 
approximately. 

Mean diameter = 0*722 mm. 


Load 

(kgni.). 

Load on 
shorter 
wire 

(kgm./sq.mm.). 

Scale Deflexions (cm.). 

Iklean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wire 

(10~^cm.). 

" I. 

11 . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

00 ... 

0-000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

01 ... 

0*163 

0*04 

0*06 

0*05 

0*06 

0*06 

0-05 

0*50 

0*2 ... 

0*326 

0-16 

0*22 

0*20 

0*20 

0-20 

0*20 

1*83 

0*3 ... 

0*489 

0*30 

0*40 

0*40 

0-40 

0*40 

0*38 

3*55 

0.4 ... 

0*652 

0*62 

0*66 

0*66 

0*66 

0*65 

065 

6*07 

0*5 ... 

0*815 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

9*34 

0*6 ... 

0*978 

1*44 

1*42 

1*44 

1*46 

1*44 

1*44 

13*46 

0*7 ... 

1*141 

1*95 

1*92 

1*98 

1*98 

1*97 

1*96 

18*31 

0*8... 

1*304 

2*78 

2*80 

2*80 

2*80 

2*80 

2*80 

26*13 

0*9 ... 

1*466 

3*86 

3*90 

3*92 

3*90 

3*90 

3*€^ 

36*40 

1*0 ... 

1*629 

6*82 10*08 

6*68 

6*70 

6*72 

7*40 

69*14 
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m 

Tm. 

No, 22 ; s,w,g. tin wire supplied by the Loudon Electric 
Wire Company and Smithes Ltd. 

Density = 7*292 gm./c.c. 

Constant o£ apparatus = 0*009344. 

Initial load on shoi*t wire = 53 gni. 

„ „ long „ =26*5 „ 

Heat Treatment. Wires heated by a current of 6*2 amps, 
and slowly cooled, i. e. to a temperature of 200° C. 
approximately. 

Mean diameter =0*718 mm. 


Load 

^kgra.). 

Load on Scale Deflexions (cm 

shorter ^ * 

wire L 11. III. TV. 

(kgm./sq.mm.). 


Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 
wire 

( 10 -=’ cm .). 

000 

0*000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

003 ..... 

0050 

007 

008 

007 

0*07 

o 

o 

0*07 

0*67 

005 

0*082 

0*17 

0*19 

0*17 

0*17 

017 

017 

1*63 

007 

0116 

0.31 

0*35 

0*33 

027 

0*33 

032 

2*97 

010 

0*165 

0*63 

0*69 

0'63 

0-65 

066 

0*65 

6*07 

0-12 

0198 

D -93 

1*05 

1*00 

0'99 

1*01 

1*00 

932 

O ' 14 

0*231 

2*43 

5*75 

1*97 

2-22 

2*07 

2*89 

26*98 


Lead . 

No. 22 : s.w.g, lead wire supplied by the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smith’s Ltd. 

Density = 11*344 gm./c.c. 

Constant of apparatus = 0*009344. 

Initial load on short wire = 53 gm. 

„ » long „ =26-5 „ 
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Heat Treatment, Wires heated by a carreni of 5 amps, 
and slowly cooled, L e, to a temperature of 200^ C. 
approximately. 



Mean diameter ~ 

0-720 

mm. 


Load 

(kgm.). 

Load on 
shorter 
wire 

(kgiii./sq.nim.). 

Scale Deflexions 
(cm.). 

Mean 

Values. 

Actual excess 
extension 
of shorter 

1. 

II. 

m." 

wire 

(10 cm.). 

«)-00 ... 

0-000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

002 ... 

0 033 

0-16 

016 

0*10 

0*16 

1*50 

005 ... 

0082 

0*42 

0*47 

0*43 

0*44 

4*11 

007 ... 

0116 

0*69 

0*75 

0-70 

0-71 

6*66 

010 ... 

0-164 

1-28 

1-23 

1*25 

1*25 

11*70 

0 12 ... 

0197 

1*72 

1*62 

1*62 

1*65 

15-45 

015 .. 

0-246 

2-33 

2*23 

2-25 

2*27 

21-21 

017 ... 

0-278 

313 

2*70 

2*69 

2-84 

26-54 

0*20 ... 

0-328 

3*71 

3*63 

3-70 

3*68 

34-38 

0-22 ... 

0-360 

4*39 

4-73 

4*75 

4*62 

43*19 


Discussion of Results. 

The results show that in no case is Hookers law obeyed, 
excess extension of the shorter wire being observed for all 
loads (above that necessary to keep the wires taut), the 
amount of the deviation depending on the material and its 
treatment. 

Ferrous metals , — The results for steel are shown graphi- 
cally in fig. 3, the latter part of the curve for unheated steel 
{i,e, heat treatment A) being drawn with ordinates one-tenth 
their real size so that all the curves can be reasonably 
accommodated. The effect of annealing at 280^ C. approxi- 
mately (heat treatment B) is seen to be the reduction of the 
excess extension to one-fourth or one-fifth of its previous 
value for corresponding loads. Heating at higher tempera- 
tures, approximately 400^ C. and 500*^ C. (heat treatments 
C and D), produces small increases in the excess extension 
fpr.the same load, and, as will be shown later, the relation 
between the excess extension and load breaks down for 
smaller loads with increasing annealing temperature. The 
curve for experiment V. a, in which the wires were reloaded 
after they bad been strained by a load equivalent to 
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165 on tbe shorter wire, shows a similar 

decrease in the value of the excess extension* 

This is the general agreement with the change of properties 
of severely cold-worked steel upon subsequent annealing 
Adam^®^). There is distinct evidence that some or 
the effects of cold work are not permanent, even at ordinary 
temperature* Mere ageing undoubtedly influences the 



Load on Shorter Wire (kgms/sq mm) 

Excess extension-load curves for steel, 

physical properties to some extent* The changes become 
more pronounced, however, as the temperature increases ; 
thus, boiling in water produces distinctly measurable altera- 
tions in the elastic properties, and the limit of proportionality 
has been raised to over 80 per cent, of the ultimate strength 
in a cold-drawn wire heated to just under 400® 0. There is 
little danht that the modulus of elasticity is also affected by 
heat treatment after cold work. In short, up to 400® C. 
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there is a distinct stiffening or hardening effect, bnt aboTe 
this point the cold-worked metal begins to soften again/^5 
If this limit of proportionality is considered to be that stress 
at which the curve for total elongation deviates 0'025 per cent^ 
from a straight line (Government Specification), then this 
statement is in accordance with the present observations. 

The bright drawn steel wire (sorbitic pearlite) being a 
severely cold-worked material has a micro-strncture of small 


Hg. 4. 



Excess extension-load curves for iron and brass. 

elongated crystals, and even the highest annealing tem- 
perature used would leave the sorbite and pearlite areas 
distorted. 

The results for iron are shown in fig. 4 ; it will be noted 
that the excess extension is very much greater. than that 
for steel for similar loads. However, in this case the 
annealing temperature (approximately 500"^ C.} is sufficieni 
to cause recrystallization, i,e, large size of grain. 

Phil. Mag. S, 7. Vol. 13. No. 82. Jan 1932. 
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JSon^ferrous metals . — The behaviour of unheuted brass 
{heat treatment A) is shown in fig. 4 ; the values of the 
excess extension are numerically comparable with those of 
iron. The material liad been subjected to considerable cold 
work, being hard and extremely brittle. On annealing at 
300® C. approximately (heat treatment B) the brass became 
soft and the excess extension very much greater, being 

Fijr. ♦*>. 



Excess extension-load curves for nickel, copper, 
aluminium, and brass. 


similar in behaviour to copper. Fig. 5 shows the results 
for copper, aluminium, nickel, and the heated brass. 
Oopper, specimen 1, was a bright drawn wire annealed at 
two different temperatures, 300® C. and 570® 0. approximately 
(heat treatments A and B), the deviations from Hooke's law 
being much greater for the wires heated to the higher 
temperature. Finally, fig. 6 shows the curves for zinc, tin, 
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and lead, the abscissse scale for zinc being one-fifth of that 
for tin and lead. 

It is well known that if a metal subjected to internal 
stress is heated, crystal growth occurs, and, other things 
being equal, the higher the temperature the more complete 
the roerjstallization and ultimate crystal size. 



ScaJe for Tm and Lead 

0 02 04 06 08 » 0 12 14 16 f ft 

Scale for Zinc 
Load on Shorter Wire 

Excess extension-load curves for lead, tin, and zinc. 

Hence, the brass and copper experiments indicate that 
for annealed metals the amount of deviation from Hooke’s 
law is a function of the crystal size, suggesting that the 
deviation is intimately connected with the metal crystal. 

Some corroboration of this view is given by the experi- 
ments of Thompson quoted by Adam (loc. dt. p. 168), 

F 2 
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showing the variation with crystal size of the true elastic 
limit — a qnanfcih% presumably, as defined above. 


Dead Hild Steel. 
Carbon 0*05 per cent. 


Treatment, 


No. of crystals 
per cm. 


True elastic limit 
(tns. per sq.in.). 


Annealed at 900^^ O 276 

Normalized 343 

Oil quenched at 900^ C. and 1 

j. j n • OaU 


tempered at 650® C. j 


9-61 

12 -() 

14-0 


Open-hearth Steel, 

Composition : carbon 0*26, silicon 0*05. manganese 0*57, 
sulphur 0*043, phosphorus 0*054 percent. 


Treatment. 


No. of cry.slals 
per cm. 


True elastic limit 
(tns. per sq.in.;. 


Drastically over annealed . 
Normalized at 850® C 


Oil quenched at 850" 0. and ] 
tempered at 350® 0, j 


168 less than 4*0 
410 15*0 


mi 


4 


Summary. 

(1) It has been found that all metals investigated show 
deviations from Hooke’s law over the whole experimental 
range. 

(2) The amount of the deviation differs widely for dif- 
ferent materials, and even for the same material varies 
greatly for different heat treatments and cold-working. 

(3) For annealed metals the deviation increases with 
increase of crystal size. 
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V. On the Interaction of Radiation and the Electron. 

By R. D. Kxeebian, 

§ 1. Proposed Properties of the Electron. 

^I'HE nature of the connexion between the electron 
i and radiation is one of the outstanding problems of 
modern physics. Some of the experiments on the subject 
have led to the suj)position that radiant energy does not 
continuously fill space, but is localized, the radiation being 
supposed to proceed in the form of darts. But this is 
almost impossible to reconcile with interference. Accord- 
ing to other experiments the electron under certain condi- 
tions seems to behave like a wave-train, and under other 
conditions like a particle. In this paper we will show that 
certain of these apparently conflicting results, retaining 
the electro-magnetic theory in its orthodox form, may be 
reconciled if we assume that the electron and proton 
possess the following properties : — 

(1) An electron or proton may possess internal energy 
apart from kinetic energy. 

(2) The internal energy, or a part of it, may be con- 
verted directly into radiation, or apart from acceleration, 
on account of a disturbance such as a collision etc., and the 
process may take place according to the equation 

Au^hv^ • ( 1 ) 

where An denotes the change in internal en^gy, v the 
frequency of the radiation emitted, and h Planck’s 
constant. 


* Commimicated by the Author. 
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(3) Radiation f alling upon an electron or proton is 
absorbed in indefinite amounts, or not nece^arily in 
quanta, which becomes internal enei^. Temperature 
radiation is absorbed when the charge is in motion. 

(4) The absoiqrtion of temperature radiation has a 
retaiding effect on the motion of the charge. 

(5) The force acting on a charge placed in an electric 
field depends on its internal energy, and when this in- 
creases the force in a general way decreases. 

(6) Electrical potential energy of a charge may be con- 
verted into internal energy, and vice versd. 

(7) The laws of conservation of energy and momentum 
hold when an electron and radiation interact. 

The last-named property may be taken to follow from 
our general knowledge of the kinetic properties of matter. 
Evidence that the properties (1), (3), (4), (5), (6), and the 
first part of (2) should hold were obtained by the writer • 
from considerations of the equation of a perfect gas 
obtained thermodynamically, and from the distribution of 
the velocities of the particles in a gas. Further evidence 
was obtained f in connexion with the application of a 
magnetic field to an electron gas, the axiomatic assumption J 
that we cannot have an infinite amount of energy per c.c., 
the application of radiation to an electron gas §, and 
more evidence of a similar nature which will be published 
shortly. 

The results obtained have been used by the writer to 
interpret the Bohr atom||. It was shown that an 
electron describing a Bohr orbit in an atom gradually 
slows down till in a stationary position on the orbit. 
During the process it absorbs energy from the surrounding 
radiation which is stored up as internal energy. It will 
now not be under the action of a force as far as the other 
charges of the atom are concerned, except when displaced 
from its stationary position. If an electron passes from 
its position to one corresponding to a smaller internal 
energy content, which lies on another Bohr orbit, the 
difference in the internal energies is emitted directly into 

^ Phi]. Mag. vii. p. 493 (1929); Z. miorg, allgem, Chem, cxcvi. 
p. 284 (1931) ; Z, Elektrochem, xxxrii. pp. 78, 371 (1931). 

+ * Nature,’ cxxiv. p. 728 (1929) * Science/ Ixx. p, 478 U^9). 

X * Science,’ Ixxi. p. 340 (1930). 

§ ‘ Science,’ Ixii. p. 225 (1939). 

t( Phil. Blag. vii. p. 493 (1929). 
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space. The frequency of the radiation emitted (following 
Bohr) obeys equation (1) *. 

The difficulty of the nature of the process of radiation 
and that of the non-radiating Bohr orbit now disappear 
from the Bohr atom. Further, since the atom has now 
changed from a dynamic to a static nature, it no longer 
conflicts with the Liewis-Langmuir theory of the atom. 

It appears also from the static Bohr atom that the force 
F between two electrical charges and separated by the 
distance r should be written 

( 2 ) 

where and denote the internal energies of the chaises 
and ^ is a function of the quantities r. 

It appears, furthermore, from the behaviour of the charges 
in a Bohr atom that F may be zero for certain values of 
andr t. 

We shall now explain by means of the foregoing results 
three of the main experiments which have proved a 
difficulty in the orthodox electromagnetic theory of 
radiation. 

§ 2. The Velocity of the Electrons emitted from Materials 
svhjected to Badiation, 

If radiation of a frequency v is allowed to fall upon a 
material, it has been found by experiment that the 
velocity v of the electrons ejected is given by the equation 

(3) 

where in denotes the mass of an electron. Furthermorot 
the number ejected per sq. cm. varies invei^ly as the 
square of the distance of the material from the source of 
the rays. Experiments on thi^ relation have been carried 
out mainly with ultra-violet light and X-rays. 

To explain it let us consider first of all an electron having 
a store of internal energy equal to hv. It will evidently be 
a system possessing a resonance frequency v, and therefore 
if radiation of that freqiiency is allowed to fall upon it 

* For other properties of the electron, see Z, f, Phys* Ixiii. p. 859 
(1930) ; Ixix, p. 286 (1931). ‘ ^ 

t The connexion of an atom of this nature with various physical and 
clxemical properties has been pointed out bv the writer in papeira ia 
Z. an&ry, u. aUgmn. Ckem. cxci. p. 201 (1930) ; cxciii. p. 106 (19m); 
cxcT. p, 164 (1931) ; cxcix. p, 225 (1931). 
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internal energy is likely to be emitted into space as 
radiation of frequency v. 

Next consider two electrons separated initially by an 
infinite distance, one of which is brought up to a finite 
distance of the other. The external work performed may 
be written ^v. Now suppose that this work, or the result- 
ant increase in potential energy of the displaced electron, 
become internal energy. Since the total change in poten- 
tial energy becomes internal energj^ the work done upon 
the electron in transporting it again to an infinite distance 
would be zero. It will appear now that if potential energy 
and electronic internal energy may be converted into each 
other according to the electronic property (6). the property 
{5) will also hold, and vice versa. 

Next, suppose that the electron in the position to w hieh 
it was brought (whose store of internal energy is accord- 
ingly hy) is subjected to radiation of a frequency v. in 
which case it will be set radiating hy resonance. This 
process would increase the field of the electron, and thus 
give rise to an increase in potential energy equal to the 
energy radiated, according to w-hat has gone before. But 
this is impossible, or the two processes could not take 
place simultaneously ; and hence no energy will be 
radiated, but converted into potential energy. The 
energy will in turn be converted into kinetic energy of the 
electron according to equation (3) if allowed to move 
reely to infinity under the action of the recovered field. 

Finally, consider a Bohr atom in which the electrons 
have assumed stationary positions. On account of the 
motion of the atom as a whole each electron w ill continu- 
ally absorb radiant energy w^hich increases the internal 
energy content. The stationarj’ position of each electron 
may in consequence be displaced ; but a reverse displace- 
ment may also (periodically) occur, induced by radiation 
or some other disturbance, in which case some of the 
internal energy is radiated into space according to 
equation (1). But it may also happen that if the total 
available internal energy of the electron is A v, and this is 
equal to the potential energy it would possess on recovering 
its field, the internal energy may be converted into poten- 
tial energy, and this in turn into kinetic energy according 
to equation (3), on radiation of frequency v falling upon the 
Electron. Thus the existence of equation (3) is explained. 
The underlying principles may be stated briefly in the form 
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that if an electron possesses an amount of internal energy 
equal to liv which may become potential enei^ of 
repulsion, the process of conversion may be induced by 
radiation of frequency v falling upon it. 

It is evident that other po^ibilities in the emission of 
secondary electronic radiation suggest themselves. They 
win be treated at length in a separate paper. 

The elemental amount of radiation absorbed by an 
electron in an atom to set it radiating at the same fre- 
quency is likely to be the same for each electron. The 
number of electrons liberated per c.c. in a material by a 
radiation of given frequency is therefore simply propor- 
tional to the energy passing through the material. The 
inverse square law of ionization then immediately follows. 

§ 3. The Compton Effect. 

When X-rays are allowed to fall upon a material they 
are scattered more or less in all directions, and undergo 
besides a change in wave-length according to A. H. 
Compton. To explain this effect he supposes * that an 
X-ray may be looked upon as an entity of energy 
which may collide with a free electron as if it consisted 
of a particle, and that during the collision the principles 
of conservation of energy and momentum hold, and that 
the mass of the radiation and that of the electron are 
determined by the Principle of Relativity. These con- 
siderations give the equation 

AX = -0I84sin^ ^0 (-I) 

where AX denotes the increase in wuve-length in passing 
from a direction of observation in line with the original 
rays to one making a direction 6 with it. This equation 
has been found to agree well with the facts. It may, 
however, also be explained, as will now' be pointed out, by 
means of the properties of the electron stated in § 1, 

A free electron initially at rest may gradually absorb 
energy from the impinging beam of X-rays, not neces- 
sarily in quanta, till the energy absorbed is equal to ^ v, 
w^hich is represented by the sum of the increase in internal 
energy of the electron and the increase in ite kinetic 
energy J where t? denotes its final velocity, which, is in 

th^ same direction as the radiation. It is now’’ a system 
w hose natural frequency is v, and hence, on being further 

^ Phys. Her. xxL pp. 207, 483 (192^3). 
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sabjected to radiation of this frequency the acquired 
internal energy is radiated into space. This may take- 
plaoe in a small solid angle whose dheotion makes an angle 
0 with the original direction of the rays. This process can 
now easily be shown to give the same equation as (4). 

It may be urged as an objection that if the orthodox 
electromagnetic theory holds the time of absorption of a 
quantum of energy Av would be so large that it could not 
fail to afiect the course of the experiments. But actually 
such an absorption is not necessary. We have seen that a 
free electron, on account of its motion, continually absorbs 
radiant energj% which is stored up as internal energy and 
which is periodically emitted again as radiation on being 
subjected to a disturbance. It will therefore happen that 
when X-rays of frequency v fall upon a material some of the 
free electrons will have a velocity v in the direction the 
rays are moving *, and some wiU possess besides a sum of 
available internal energy and kinetic energy equal to or 
greater than Jtv. These would be induced by the X-rays 
to emit, as before, the amount of internal energy 
in the form of radiation in a small solid angle in a direction 
making an angle 6 with the X-rays, where Vx denotes the 
final velocity of the electron. 

There are evidently many other possibilities that may 
be predicted in this connexion t. 

§ 4. The Eeflexion of Electrons from Crystals. 

De Broglie has suggested that an electron which has the 
velocity v represents a wave-train of frequency v given by 
the equation 


where c denotes the velocity of light. Experiments 
carried out by Davisson and Germer % have within certain 
limits proved the truth of this equation. They found that 
cathode rays of velocity v reflected from a crystal behave 

* Mostly for a short time only, since the kinetic energy of the electron 
at the end of its free path may be largely converted into potential 
energy and this into internal energy. 

f ^ns, for example, a stationary electron having the internal energy 
content 2h», might be induced to radiate towards the source of the 
exciting radiation a beam whose energy is liv, and a beam in the opposite 
direction according to equation (4). 

J Nat. Ac. of Science, xiv. p. 317 ( 1 92H). 
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like X-rays of frequency v given by the above equation. 
Slight deviations, however, occur from the above equation 
imder certain conditions it shoiild be mentioned, and 
sometimes the reflected beam is entirely missing. But the 
result is notwithstanding a striking one in the light of 
equation (5). It is, however, difficult to see how physi- 
caliy an electron may consist of a wave-train and still 
retain its identity during the process of reflexion. For this 
requires that the train of waves be broken up into at least 
two parts which are reflected from two different layere of 
atoms. The result may, however, more logically be 
explained on the basis of the results stated in § 1. 

When the electron penetrates into the crystal it may 
eject a beam of rays of frequency v and energy hv =cmv 
in the same direction as that in which it is moving. 
This beam may be reflected from the layers of atoms of the 
crystal and then be again absorbed by the now stationary 
electron, which then moves off with the original velocity v. 
Equation (6) would then be satisfied. But evidently the 
physical process cannot be as simple as that. 

Let us therefore next suppose that the angle of incidence 
of the ejected radiation is less than that of the moving 
electron. This will in consequence not be reduced to rest, 
and it may now meet the reflected pencils of radiation 
where they join together to form the original beam. On 
absorbing the beam the electron w'ould regain its original 
velocity and proceed in a direction corresponding approxi- 
mately to that as if the electron consisted of a wave-train of 
frequency v. The meeting of the reflected pencils and the 
electron may be ensured, since the process of reflexion of 
the radiation by the atoms may consist of an absorption 
and emission with an interval between. This would help 
to explain besides many anomalies in the reflexion of 
electrons. 

But actually the electron will not emit radiation during 
the process of reflexion ; for as soon as this begins to 
happen ihe corresponding energy will simultaneously, 
altogether or in part, be converted into potential energy, 
similar to what happens in the process described in §2. 
But this is impossible. Internal energy is therefore 
converted into potential energy instead of radiant energy, 
and vice versd, or the law of force of the moving electron is 
temporarily changed, and this takes place in such a manner 
that the electron is reflected as if it consisted of a wave- 
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train of approximate frequency v. It is easy to see now 
that deviations from the law expressed by equation (o) 
may occur, and that these may be quite large mider certain 
conditions. 

In this paper the interaction of radiation and the 
electron is treated from a somewhat different point of 
view than that put forw^ard by de Broglie and Schr5dinger, 
who suppose that the electron is a packet of radiation. 
But the two views are by no means antagonistic to each 
other; as a matter of fact, if an electron consists of a packet 
of radiation it is all the more likely to absorb and emit 
radiant energy in the way described. Possibly in the end 
a combination of the various principles involved to 
supplement each other might ijrove the desirable thing. 
Since the general properties of the electron deduced from 
thermodynamics do not involve any new theorems or as- 
sumptions, they should form the cornerstone in these 
developments. 

127 AVoodiaud Av. 
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VI. Characteristic Curves of the Aiuminium Kectifyina 
Cell. By L. L. Barnes, A.K.C * 

T he alaminium cell is a serviceable rectifier for such 
uses as charging storage batteries from A.( *. supply, 
and some of its characteristics are outlined us an indication 
of the manner in which the optimum conditions for its 
working can be determined. 

The cell nnder test consists of aluminium and lead elec 
trodes in a solution of sodiam borate. 

Characteristic Ciu^e of Current and Fotential. 

The rectifying property is most clearly shown by the 
characteristic curves in fig. 1 (Tables I. and II.), (lurve I. 
is obtained using an aluminium pole of submerged area equal 
to 50 sq. cm., and Curve II. with area of aluminium equal 
to 5 sq. cm. 

The area of lead electrode does not affect the characteristic 
except in so far as it governs the purely ohmic resistance 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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between the lead and the electrolyte. Fig. 2 shows the 
circuit by which the curves are obtained. The switch S is 
moved in one position to allow alternating current to pass 
through the cell {via the resistance R). It is then moved to 
the other position, and direct current from the battery B is 
measured by the milliameter A and the potential of the 
battery by the voltmeter V. The A.(^ is then again applied 
in order to maintain the rectifying film on the aluminium) 
before taking the next measurements for a different value of 
potential from the batteiy. The current noted is that 
recorded by A instantaneously on switching over to D.C., as 
the direct current does not remain constant, but slowly rises. 

Fiir. 1. 



Characteristic curve of the rectifier. 

Table I. — Aluminium electrode = 50 sq. cm. 


Lead pole positive. Lead pole negative. 


Volts. 

Milliamps. 

Volts. 

Milliamps. 

1*8 

0 

3 

00 

3*5 

0 

5 

00 

5*4 

30 

9 

0*0 

fi-0 

58 



6-4 

77 



70 

102 



7*4 

120 



7*8 

137 



8*3 

155 
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The resistance of the cell to current flowinj^ in the direc- 
iion aluininiuin to lead is extremely high, and even at an 
applied potential of 100 volts is as much as 150,000 ohms. 

Ejfevt of Area of Aluminium Plate, 

The effect of variations in the area of the aluminium 
electrode and in temperature are examined by measuring 


Table II. — Aluminium electrode=:5 sq. cm. 
Characteristic — D.C. Current and Potential. 


Lead pole positive. 


Lead pole negative. 

^ 

— 

— 




A 

Volts. 

Miliiainps. 


Volts. 

Milliamps. 

2-0 

2 




4 

U-0 


lo 




b 

0*0 

4-8 

:io 




0 

u-o 

6*5 

fU) 






7’7 

78 






8-7 

100 
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Circuit for obtaining characteristic curve of the rectifier. 

the rectified (half-wave) current for a fixed applied A.C. 
potential. 

The curves in fig. 3 (Tables III. and IV.) are obtained by 
measuring the rectified current while varying the area of 
aluminium plate by drawing the electrode out of the electro- 
lyte. Curve I. is taken with an impressed A.C. voltage of 
5 volts, and curve II. with 8 volts. The fact that the curves 
slope in opposite directions shows that for smaller rectified 
currents the area of aluminium plate should be kept small, 
while for larger outputs the area should be greater. This is 
confirmed by reference to the characteristic curves in fig. J, 
which show that up to currents of 40 milliamp. the 5 sq. cm. 
plate gives the more efficient rectification, while above 
40 milliamp. the 50 sq. cm. plate is the more efficient. 
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10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


DC. MILLIAMPS. 
Curve I. — 5 volts A.C. 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 100 tIO t20 
DC. MILUAMPS. 

Curve II. — 8 volts A.C. 


Effect of variation of aluminiuDi plate area. 


Table III. — 5 volts A.C. Table IV. — 8 volts. A.C. 

Rectified Current and Aluminium Plate Area. 


Milliamps. 

Sq. ci». 

r 

Milliamps. 

Sq. cm. 

11 

37*5 

i 

18 

0-9 

13 

33 

1 

30 

21 

15 

24 

i 

48 

4*2 

m 

17 

1 

i 

60 

69 

17 

12 

i 

j 

78 

120 

18 

0 

i 

90 

19-8 

19 

1*5 

1. 

i 

i 

103 

28-5 



! 

1 

114 

40:2 
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Effect of Temperature. 

Raising the temperature of the cell reduces its power of 
rectification. The curve in tig. 4 (Table V.) is obtained by 



O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 so 90 100 
T£MP£RATURE-yC. 

Effect of temperature on D.C. output. 


Table V. — Rectified Current and Temperature. 


° C. Miiliamps. 


10 

200 

15 

20-4 

20 

20-6 

SO 

20-3 

40 

19*5 

50 

18*0 

60 

16*2 

70 

14*2 

80 

12*2 

00 

8*4 

93 

4*8 

94 

1*6 

95 

0‘0 
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.keeping the impressed voltage and the area of alntnininm 
constant and heating the cell externally* [The area of 
aluminium plate in this case is 50 sq. cm. and the applied 
A.O. voltage 5.] 

It is noticeable that a slight heating-up of the cell is not 
undesirable ; experiment shows that this is due to the reduc- 
tion in resistance of the electrolyte with rise of temperature 
more than counteracting the falliug-ofiF of rectification. In 
the case investigated, after 25° 0. the rectification begins to 
decrease rapidly, and ceases completely at 95° 0. 

7 Redwing Lane, Norton-on-Tees, 

Co. Durham, 


TII. The Effect of Mechanical Working on the State of a Solid 
Surface. By R. F. Hanstock, B.Sc.^ A.lnst.P.* 

C OLD-working is known to change the phj^sical proper- 
ties of an annealed metal. Kelvin showed that a 
thermo-couple could be made by using two wires of the 
same metal, one wire being annealed by heating and the 
other cold-worked by drawing or hammering. This was 
later verified by Maclean the E.M.F. generated being of 
the order O’l millivolts per centigrade degree, the current 
flowing generally from the annealed to the strained metal at 
the hot junction. Since then many other physical properties 
have been shown to depend on the degree of deformation of 
the substance. Beilby repeated the thermoelectric experi- 
ment, and showed that the E.M.F. disappeared after the 
wires bad been heated to a temperature which was about 
one-third of the absolute temperature of the melting-point of 
the metal. In the same way the elasticity of a metal 
depends on its previous history as regards cold -working and 
permanent strain. Among other properties changed by 
cold- working are ; — 

(a) The electrical conductivity <sb This is usually lower 
in the strained than in the annealed metal. 

{b) The magnetic susceptibility The diamagnetic 
susceptibility of metals belonging to the cubic system 
decreases on cold-working. The susceptibility of copper is 
changed from diamagnetic to paramagnetic by cold- working.- 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

Phil. Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 82. Jan. 1932« 
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(c) The Laue X-ray diagram shows distortion for strained 
metals 

(d) Transparent substances become doubly refracting 
when strained 

It is evident from the above that deformation leads to 
considerable change in the physical properties of u substance. 
Similarly it is known that a change can be produced in 
the surface layers of a metal by parallel but less drastic 
methods, e. g,, polishing and rubbing. In order to detect 
such a change it is necessary to study properties of the 
material which are quite different from those most 
influenced when the material is deformed in bulk. This is 
natural, since the substance as a whole is not appreciably 
influenced by polishing its surface. The effect of surface 
treatment will be rendered apparent mainly by those 
phenomena which are intimately connected with surface 
conditions. 

The investigation of the effects of mechanically working 
a surface is considerably more difficult than for the corre- 
sponding examination of substances deformed in bulk, owing 
to the activity of surfaces in adsorbing gases and in forming 
.layers of oxides and impurities. On account of this the 
amount of positive evidence of the formation of a layer of 
strained^’ substance hy working the surface is limited. 
There is, however, a certain amount of indirect evidence of 
such a change. In the following, reference is made to 
published researches which indicate that a change is pro- 
duced in the nature of a surface when it is mechanically 
worked. It is difficult to be certain whether this change is 
to be attributed to a deformation of the crystal lattice 
<5omparable with that observed in treatment en maSf^e or 
simply to disturbances and change of adsorbed fihns. 

Microscopic examination was mnde by Beilbj'^^ of 
polished metallic surfaces after they had been treated with 
an etching liquid. He arrived at the conclusion that 
polishing produced a “ vitreous layer on the surface of the 
metal. Etching showed that the “vitreous^’ was more 
soluble than the crystalline mateiiai. A change from the 
vitreous to the crystalline state was observed on heating 
the surface to about one-third of the absolute temperature of 
the melting-point of the substance. This vitreous or 
amorphous layer, produced by polishing, was concluded to 
be of the same nature as the amorphous substance observed 
to form between the crystalline grains when a metal was 
strained in bulk, and it was suggested that the formation 
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o£ such material was due to partial liquefaction under 
pressure o£ the crystalline grains o£ the material. A£ter 
liquefaction the solidification took place so rapidly that the 
metal appeared in a non-crystalline or vitreous phase. 
The vitreous was stronger than the crystalline material, and 
acted as a cement between the crystalline grains, thus giving 
the material as a whole a greater strength when strained 
than when annealed. 

The theory of polishing suggested by Beilby was that a 
layer of this “ vitreous material was formed on the surface 
by liquefaction of the crystalline grains under pressure of 
the polishing tool. From etching observation it was shown 
that the vitreous layer was formed to depths of from 50 
to 50(i /x/x.. Disturbing effects were of course produced by 
the polishing tool at greater depths. 

This work on polishing provides the most direct evidence 
of the production, by mechanical working, of surface layers 
having different physical properties from the substance in 
bulk form. 

Assuming the validity of the deduction that the surface 
layer produced by polishing is of the same nature as the 
substance formed between the cr)"stalline grains of the metal 
wlien cold-worked, and that the changes in the various 
physical phenomena previously noted are due to the 
formation of such amorphous material, it is to be expected 
that the layer produced by polishing will affect considerably 
those phenomena which are most sensitive to change in 
surface conditions. Among those most likely to be affected 
by the formation of such a layer the following immediately 
suggest themselves : friction between solids, contact potential, 
frictional electricity, photoelectricity, and surface reflexion 
of radiation. 

Friction, 

Since friction probably arises in part from cohesion of the 
two surfaces in contact, and wdlltlms depend on the structure 
of the crystal lattice at the points of contact, any deformation 
of the lattice by mechanical w-orking may b© expected to 
alter the coefficient of friction. R. B. Dow measured the 
coefficient of friction for rods sliding in vacuoy and showed 
that it depended largely on the condition of the surfaces. 
He found that the coefficient of friction increased with the 
number of times the rods slid over one another, and attributed 
the change in /x to the formation of a vitreous layer. The 
experiment was carried out in air at a reduced pressure of 
10 mm. and without heating. In later work by Shaw and 

G2 
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Leavey^®^ the coefficient of friction was measured for rods 
heated up to 350^ in air at a pressure ol *01 mm. They 
found a difference in fi for strained and annealed surfaces, 
^ being greater for the annealed than for the strained metals* 
This is exactly opposite to the effect found by Dow, but is 
probably a more reliable result, since the experiment is 
performed in better conditions. 

Contact Potential. 

The dependence of contact potential on surface conditions 
has been investigated in vacuo byEnde^^^who found that 
potentials up to 0*5 volts could be produced between similar 
metals. The metal surfaces were treated with acid, emery 
paper, worked with a harder metal, sawn, drawn, and filed. 
No systematic variation was noted, and the effects were 
attributed to differences in adsorbed gas layers. It seems 
possible, however, that the contact potential may in part be 
due to actual differences in the state of strain of the surfaces. 
A further point to be noted is that the adsorbed gas layer 
may be different for annealed and strained surfaces. 

Reflecting Power. 

Margenau has investigated the dependence of the ultra- 
violet reflexion of silver on the state of the surface. The 
minimum of reflexion for silver occurs in the near U.V. 
(3 160 A.), and was examined after treating the surface in 
different ways, e, after vigorous and moderate polishing, 
etching, and preparing by depositing the silver electro- 
lytically. It was shown that for highly polished plates the 
minimum was very low, and situated at 3160 A. For an 
unstrained surface it was shifted to lower wave-lengths by 
20 A, and had a considerably higher value than for the 
polished plate. 

Triboelectricit?/, 

The present research is concerned mainly wdth the effects 
of mechanical working as revealed by triboelectricity and 
photoelectricity, and these will be considered in detail. 

In 1917 Shaw showed that the quantity and sometimes 
the sign of the charges developed when two substances were 
rubbed together depended to a great extent on the previous 
treatment of the surfaces. Two states of the surface were 
distinguished, termed ^‘normal” and abnormal,^' and it 
was shown that the position of a substance in the tri bo- 
electric series was determined by the state of the surface. 
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The abnormal ’’ could be produced from the normal 
state hy heating the substance to some temperature, usually 
about 250® 0. The experiments were performed in air and 
were of a purely qualitative nature^ An important point 
was discovered when it was shown contrary to general 
belief, that charges could be generated by rubbing together 
two rods of the same material. When one rod was rubbed 
along another similar rod it was found that they became 
charged negatively and positively respectively. Continued 
rubbing, however, was found to influence the surfaces in such 
a way as to reverse the signs of the charges on the rods. 
This effect was permanent unless the rods were heated to 
some definite temperature, when they were restored to their 
original state. It was suggested that the strained state, 
i, e.j that produced by much rubbing, corresponded to the 
normal state in the previous work and that this changed 
on annealing to the state previously called “abnormal.’^ 

It was from this point that the present research was 
commenced, an endeavour being made to study quantitatively 
the changes arising in the frictional charge generated when 
two similar bodies were rubbed together. It is convenient 
at this point to give a definition of the term “mechanical 
working ” as used in this paper. By “ mechanical working 
is meant the bringing of two solid surfaces into intimate 
contact. This may occur in the following ways : — 

(a) Simple contact with pressure. 

{b) Contact by rubbing. 

(e) (bntact by impact, normal or glancing. 

Normal impact is probably only a more drastic form of 
simple contact with pressure. So far it is found that the 
method (b) is most fruitful in results. 


T riboelectric Eivperiments. 

An earlier paper contains an account of the method 
employed in finding the relation between the triboelectric 
charge and the amount by which a surface has been 
mechanically worked. For the sake of clarity a brief 
resumS is given here. The simplest case to consider is that 
in which two similar insulating solids are rubbed together. 
If this could be done so that both solids were mechanically 
worked to the same degree, e. g., two perfectly plane dists 
of the same area rubbed together with a rotary motion about 
an axis through their centres, there would be no reason to 
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expect a separation o£ charge* It is impossible to produce 
this degree o£ perfection in practice, and some separation of 
charge always takes place. Where there is prononnced 
difierentiation in the amount of mechanical working of the 
two surfaces considerable charges arise. The experimental 
arrangement used in the previous paper is that of two 
cylinders in contact with their axes at right angles ; one 
cylinder (called the rubber) is made to slide over the other 
(called the rubbed), so that one spot on the first cylinder is 
always in contact, and slides for a definite distance along a 
generator of the second cylinder. The apparatus allows a 
known pressure to be applied between the two cylinders. 
The charge arising on the rubbed cylinder on separating 
the surfaces is indicated by a sensitive gold-leaf electroscope. 

The experimental method is to anneal the two cylinders 
by heating to a suitable temperature, and then to take 
readings of the charge separated after each rub of one 
cylinder over the other. The cylinders are disciiarged after 
each reading. Cotiditions of temperature and humidity 
are regulated, the humidity being kept as low as possible, 
when it is found to have no appreciable effect on the 
charge separated. 

The materials used in the experiment are ebonite and 
celluloid as the insulators, and various metals. It is 
unfortunate that we are restricted to the use of such 
materials as ebonite and celluloid, but this is due to the 
difficulties arising in these experiments. The materials 
used must not be too hard, or very small charges are 
produced, presumably owing to the small amount of defor- 
mation ; also they must be of such a nature as to resist 
crumbling and flaking on rubbing. These restrictions limit 
the number of insulators which it is po.^sible to use to 
these two. Most of the results are obtained using ebonite 
as the insulator, this being better on the whole than* cellu- 
loid. There are a number of metals that may be used, but 
most of the work is done with copper and zinc. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show typical curves for frictional charges 
arising between ebonite-ebonite, zinc-ebonite, and copper- 
ebonite as the amount of mechanical working increases (the 
first material of the pair represents the rubbing body in each 
case, i, e., the one having the most mechanical working). 

The use of ebonite presents one coujplicatiun. It is 
shown that the temperature at which there is a relaxation 
of strain for ebonite (of the quality used) is low. (Jomplete 
relaxation takes place in 30 minutes at 100*^ U. When one 
piece of ebonite is made to rub over another a certain 
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amount of heat is generated- Since ebonite is a poor heat 
conductor it is probable that the temperature attained by the 
small area ‘of the rubber is such as to cause a certain amount 
of relaxation after the rubbing. This, however, does not 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



afjply to so great an extent to the rubbed ebonite, since for 
this the area mechanically worked is much larger, and for 
any point on this area there is contact with the rubber for 
only a very short time. This relaxation efBect is probably 
negligible for metals when they are rubbed on ebonite, since 
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these are good conductors of heat and also have much higher 
temperatures of relaxation. With due regard to this it is 
possible to give a qualitative explanation of the curve 
obtained for ebonite-ebonite (fig. 1). Since the surfaces are 
originally in the same condition (annealed by boiling 
together in water) the starting-point of the curve must be 
the origin (0, 0), there being no reason why electric 
separation should take place between similar bodies in 
simple contact. During the first rub a positive charge is 


Fig. a 



obtained and the rubber becomes more mechanically worked 
than the rubbed ebonite. Thus the charge produced by 
mechanical working, whatever its exact nature, is such as to 
make ebonite charge negatively against other ebonite 
mechanically worked to a lesser degree. In most cases the 
•charge produced by the second is less than that produced by 
the first rub, indicating that the surfaces are becoming more 
like one another, L e., the rubber is changing less rapidly 
than the rubbed ebonite. Since the area of the rubber is 
much less than that of the rubbed, it is probable that the 
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<jliange in the surface of the former reaches its limit during 
the first rub. Prolonged rubbing does noi, as might be 
expected, lead to the two surfaces reaching the same 
condition. If this were so the curve would approach the 
zero line of charge asymptotically. What is actually observed 
after prolonged rubbing is the separation of a constant small 
negative charge on the rubbed body. This indicates a state 
of greater change for the rubbed ebonite than for the rubber, 
and is in agreement with the idea that the rubber suffers 
a certain amount of relaxation between the rubs, due to 
heating during contact with the rubbed body. 

In a previous paper it is demonstrated that the amount 
of relaxation of strain for a substance like ebonite depends 
not only on the temperatures of the ebonite but also on the 
time elapsing after straining. Thus, if a series of mbs are 
given the amount of relaxation of the rubber depends on the 


Fig. 4. 



Ebonite-ebonite at o9° C. No relaxation. 

intervals between the rubs. If the mbs follow one another 
fairly rapidh^ it is found that the amount of relaxation of the 
rubber becomes negligibh’ small. It is impossible, however, 
during a series of rubs to observe the charge and then 
discharge between each rub, with time intervals so small 
that no relaxation takes })laee. This difficulty may be over- 
come by the following procedure. The first rub is made, 
and the charge observed in the usual way. The next point 
on the curve is obtained for, say, ten rubs by starting again, 
with fresh places on the ebonites and giving nine rubs rapidly 
discharging while rubbing, and then observing the charge 
for the tentli rub in tlie usual way. Other points on the curve 
are obtained in a similar manner. Fig. 4 shows a curve 
obtained in this way, and it is seen that it now approaches 
the axis of zero charge asymptotically, showing that the 
relaxation effect has been reduced to a negligible amount. 
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Except for the point given by the first rub this curve 
may be represented by an equation of the form 

where Q is the charge for any given rub m. Fig. 5 shows 
values of log Q plotted against m, a good straight line being 
obtained if the first point is neglected. It has already bef^n 
stated that for ebonite-ebonite the charge obtained for the 
second rub is less than for the first, indicating that the 
rubber is approximately strained to the limit (i. e.^ the state 
in which further rubbing produces no change in the tribo- 
electric properties) during the first rub, so that, providing 
lio relaxation takes place, the subsequent part o£ the curve 
represents the effect of straining the rubbed body only. 
Thus we may say tlmt the change in the condition of an 


Fig-. 5. 



Ebonite-ebonite at o9^C. No relaxation. 

ebonite surface on rubbing is such as to make the charging 
dependent on the rubbing according to the relation 
In general the curve obtained when two pieces 
of ebonite are rubbed together, assuming relaxation to be 
cdiminated, is one represented by the difference of the two 
exponential curves appropriate to the tv\o surfaces. In 
practice this is simplified by the fact that the expression for 
the rubber usually reaches its limit during the first rub. 

The curves obtained for copper-ebonite and zinc-ebonite 
suggest that the same relation may be true for these metals. 
It is found that the curves for zinc-ebonite may be repre- 
sented by an equation of the form 

Q + A — , 

where A, B, Xi, and X, are constants and Xg is much greater 
than Xi* Except for the appearance of the constant A this 
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is o£ the same form as the equation for ebonite-ebonite, the 
term representing the change of surface condition of 

the rubber. This cannot be neglected for zinc, since it is 
less easily strained than the ebonite. The change in the 
surface of the zinc does not reach its limit in the first rub, 
as happens when ebonite is used. The curve shown in fig- 2 
for zinc-ebonite at 60^ C. is found to be represented by 

V + 101-5=157-3 
V being in volts. 

In the figure the circles show points calculated on the 
equation, the crosses being experimental observations. 

From the results obtained for zinc-ebonite at different 
temperatures it is found that the position of the peak of the 
curve depends on the temperature. For 22^0. it appears at the 
fifth rub, for 60° C. at the third rub, for 70° C. at the second 
rub, and for 90° 0. no peak is attained on the curve, showing 
that the zinc becomes fully strained during the first rub. If 
it is assumed that plastic flow in metals begins at a 
temperature approximately one-third of the absolute melting, 
point this is explicable. The melting-point of zinc is 418° U., 
which gives — 43° C. as the temperature at which plastic 
flow commences. Hence a variation of temperature from 
22° C. to 90° C. should produce an appreciable effect on the 
rate at which the zinc is strained by rubbing. 

The curve for Cu-ebonite is seen to be, in the main, a 
mirror image of that for zinc-ebonite, and may be repre- 
sented by an eqnation of the form 

Q — A 

only in this case Xi is much greater than Xs* Indeed, for the 
curve for copper-ebonite at 90° C. the peak has disappeared 
and the term hiis become negligible after the first mb. 
The peak is quite apparent for copper-ebonite at 60° C. The 
curve for copper-ebonite at 90° C. may be represented by 
the equation 

V- 18-2 = 22-2 . 

In, this case it appears to be the ebonite {i. e., the rubbed 
body) which is strained to the limit first. This is borne out 
by the fact that the strain is more rapidly developed at 90° 0* 
than at 60° C., since the peak appearing in the curve for 60° C. 
is not present in that for 90° C. The copper, although 
having a much smaller area in contact (since it is the rubber) 
changes more slowly than the ebonite. The temperature at 
which plastic flow commences for copper is about 179° C.^ 
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which u well above the temperature of the experiment* 
It is to be noted that iron-ebonite gives a curve of the same 
form as copper- ebon 

Oonsideration of the general equation given above shows 
that A is proportional to the charge which should arise on 
contact of the two materials without rubbing. It is 
impossible to produce charges of this order by simple contact, 
probably because the contact ordinarily obtained is not 
sufficiently intimate. Experiments have been performed 
with iron and ebonite in which normal impact took place 
between two surfaces, and the results compared with the 
ordinary rubbing experiments for iron-ebonite. Allowing 
for the differences in areas involved, it is found that the 
charge developed by normal impact is of the same order 
as that produced by the first rub in the ordinary experi- 
ment. 

It will be seen that for ebonite-ebonite A is 7 iero (or very 
nearly so), as would be expected. For zinc-ebonite A is 
negative, wdiile for copper-ebonite it is positive. The 
charges, however, are those appearing on the ebonite, so that, 
considering the charges appearing on the metals, A is positive 
for zinc and negative for copper. According to this, if 
copper and zinc are placed in contact the coppt r should 
assume a negative potential with respect to the zinc. This is 
in accordance with previous observations. Also it appears 
probable that the potential difference between annealed 
copper and annealed zinc will be the same as between copper 
and zinc when strained to their limits, since the constant B 
disappears for both m = 0 and = This may not be 
strictly true, since it cannot be determined with sufficient 
accuracy whether the coefficients of the two exponential 
terms in the full equation are exactly equal. 

Thus the general conclusions to be drawn from these 
experiments are that : 

(1) A mechanically worked surface charges negatively 
when rubbed against a surface of the same material which is 
mechanically worked to a lesser degree. 

(2) The charge produced when a surface is rubbed on 
another surface which is in such a condition as to be 
unchanged by the rubbing is an exponential function of the 
number of rubs. 

(3) Between similar bodies there is no separation of 
charge on intimate contact vvithout rubbing. 

(4) No separation of charge arises on rubbing between 
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similar bodies when they are mechanically worked to the 
limit (relaxation effects being eliminated). 

(5) Between unlike bodies a charge should be separated 
on intimate contact without rubbing, the charges being such 
as to agree with the contact-potential between the twa 
bodies. 

(6) The charge separated between two unlike annealed 
bodies is probably the same as the charge separated between 
the same bodies when mechanically worked to the limit. 


Photoelectric Experiments, 

X-ray examination indicates a difference between the 
structures o£ annealed and cold-worked metals when these 
are treated in bulk, but fails to reveal any change in the 
surface layer of a polished metal. This is probably because 
X-rays penetrate to a depth far greater than that influenced 
by the working of the surface, so that the X-ray difiraction 
pattern is that of the bulk of the metal rather than of 
the surface layer. From experiments on thin metallic films 
short wave-length U.V. radiation is known to penetrate to 
and release electrons at a depth {*60 ppi) comparable to that 
influenced by the mechanical working of the surface. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the liberation of photo- 
electrons from the surface of a metal will depend on the 
amount of mechanical working of the surface. 

Apparatus for testing this is described in detail in a 
previous paper Briefly, the apparatus consists of a 

photoelectric cell in which the illuminated surface is a thin 
flexible strip of metal. By a mechanical device the strip 
can be polished with a steel cylinder sliding over its surface. 
The cell is surrounded by a heating coil, so that the metal 
may be annealed in vacuo. 

The following is a summary of the results obtained. The 
specimens tested are ribbons of copper, silver, gold, and 
platinum, and are mechanically worked in vacuo by sliding a 
steel or nickel cylinder over them. The curves obtained 
relating the photoelectric current to the amount of mechanical 
working are similar for all the metals tested and are of 
the form shown in fig. 6. Tiae curve is not of simple 
exponential form, but is approximately linear during the 
increase of the photoelectric current, the surface becoming 
more sensitive when mechanically worked. Annealing the 
metals at 300° C. reduces the photoelectric current to its^ 
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original value* The annealing process begins at approxi- 
uiareiy the same temperature as that at which change in 
the triboelectric properties is observed* The ratio of the 
photoelectric current % for tlie annealed metal to the current 
for the worked surface shows no regular dependence on the 
pressure of the gas, and is of the order of 1*4 for Ag and 
1*2 for Cu when polished with steel. The effect appears 
to be independent of the chanicter of the radiation. It cannot 
be stated definitely that the effect is due to the formation 
of a mechanicaliy worked layer on the surface, yet it is 
probable that the change, at least in part, is due to such 
a layer. 

Fip:. t). 



Nordheim^^®^ has shown that the probability of an electron 
passing through the surface of a metal depends , on the 
transmission coefficient of the surface* For a metal situated 
in vacuo there is a layer at the surface in whielithe potential 
increases very rapidly in such a way that work must be done 
to take an electron through the surface to the outside. 
This corresponds to the quantity P in the Einstein equation 
for the photoelectric emission, 

P. 

If W is the component normal to the surface of the 
energy of electrons released by the incident U.V. radia- 
tion, the electrons are totally reflected if W<P and totally 
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transmitted for W>> P. If, however, the potential relation 
at the surface is not of the simple form considered above, 
but is modified owmg to the presence of a surface layer 
differing in properties from the metal as a whole, the 
transmission conditions are altered. If,- for instance, the 
layer is of material less electropositive than the metal 
underneath, the potential change will be of the form shown 
in fig. 7, and it has been shown that there is a definite 
probability of an electron being emitted when its energy W 
lies between B and 0 (see fig. 7). Thus, for a definite 
ireqnencj of the incident light the electron emission would 
be increased by such a layer. If therefore the effect of 
mechanical working is to produce a layer of metal which is 
less electropositive than the metal underneath, an increase 
in the emission is to be expected on rubbing. It is of course 


Fig. 7. 



possible that the same effect would be produced by the^ 
formation of a layer of oxide on the surface. It is difficult 
to say whether the progressive formation of such a layer 
wouhl produce the observed relanon between the photo- 
electric current and the amount of mechanical working. 

If mechanical working does result in the formation of a 
less electropositive layer on the surface it should be possible- 
to interpret the results of the triboelectric experiments in 
terras of this change. F roin these experiments it is shown 
that the body which is the more strained tends to charge 
negatively against one which is less strained. This seems 
to require the formation by mechanical working of a layer 
which is more electropositive than the annealed substance. 
Thus, interpreting the increase of electron emission in the 
photoelectric experiments as due to the formation of a less 
electropositive layer on the snrfaces leads to direct conflict 
with the triboelectric experiments, although it must be 
remembered that the passage of electric charge across the 
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interface takes place in entirely different conditions in the 
two experiments. In the photoelectric experiments a change 
is observed in the electron emission from metal into vacuum^ 
while in the triboelectric experiments flow of charge takes 
place between two surfaces in relative motion, the surfaces 
being either two insulators or an insulator and a metal. The 
charging during triboelectric experiments may not be due 
solely to electron flow across the interface, but also to the 
passage of charged particles split off the surface by the 
violent rubbing action. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the change observed 
in the photoelectric emission is not due mainly to a change 
in the work of emission of electrons. Margenau has 
shown for silver that the reflecting power depends on the 
state of plastic deformation of the surface layer. He finds 
that for wave-lengths below about 3200*^ A. (/. for light of 
the wave-length used in the photoelectric experiments) the 
reflecting power is greater for an annealed than for a highly 
polished surface. Thus for wave-length 2000 A. the reflecting 
power of an etched surface is 0*4, while for a highly 
polished surface it is 0*3. It is suggested that a similar 
effect may be present in the photoelectric experiments 
described in this paper. Assuming a constant intensity of 
incident radiation, a greater fraction of this would be reflected 
for an annealed than for a polished surface. Thus there 
would be a greater proportion of light producing photo- 
electrons for the polished than for the annealed surface. 


Relaxation Temperatures. 

Experiments have been made to determine the relaxation 
temperatures of some metals, as indicated by changes in the 
triboelectric and photoelectric properties. According to 
Deseh plastic flow in metals begins at a temperature 
which is approximately one-third of the absolute melting- 
point of the metal. If this is true, relaxation from strain 
would be expected to begin at about these temperatures. 
The following table shows the melting-points of various 
metals, the corresponding temperatures of commencement of 
plastic flow, and the relaxation temperatures as determined 
from triboelectric and photoelectric experiments. 

In the triboelectric experiments the relaxation temperatures 
were determined as follows; — The metal surface was strained 
to the limit by burnishing. The condition of the surface was 
then tested by rubbing on ebonite after the metal had been 
heated to some definite temperature and allowed to cool. 
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This was done several times, throngh a range o£ temperaimres^ 
From these readings the temperature at which the tribo- 
electric charge first showed change was estimated. 

In the photoelectric experiments a similar method was 
employed, the photoelectric current from the polished metal 
surface being observed after the specimen had been heated 
to increasingly higher temperatures. 


Experii!ieut. fU etui . 


r Cu 

THboelectric J Fe 

led 

f Ag 

Photoe’eetric •! g” 


Melting- 

point, 


1084^0. 

179° C. 

1530 

328 

321 

— 75 

m2 

139 

1003 

172 

1084 

179 

1710 

388 


Observed relaxation 
temperature. 


170^0. 

200 

< room temperature. 

A20»C. 

< 250 

< 250 
300 


Thus there is fairly good agreement between the tempera- 
tures ut which change is found in triboelectric and photo- 
electric phenomena and the temperatures at which plastic 
flow commences. The observed temperatures appear to be 
rather lower than those calculated. It is suggested that this 
mtiy be due to the presence of a comparatively large mass of 
the annealed metal underlying the deformed surface layer. 
This underlying annealed matter may help the annealing 
process to start in the surface layer at a lower temperature 
than it would if the metal were deformed throughout. 

For cadmium it was found that a small amount of relaxa- 
tion took place at ordinary room temperatures. This is in 
agreement with other observations on similar plastic metals. 
Rosenhain has shown from bail-hardness tests on severely 
strained lead that slight relaxation takes place at ordinary 
temperatues after a few hours. Tin and zinc are also stated 
to undergo softening at ordinary temperatures. 


Conclusions, 

The experiments described in this paper and the results of 
other investigators in similar subjects seem to show fairly 
conclusively that the effect of mechanically working a 
surface is to produce a layer differing in physical properties 
from the underlying annealed material. Beilby thought of 
this layer as being produced by actual liquefaction of the 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Yol. 13. No, 82, Jan. 1932. H 
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annealed crystalline materitd tinder pressure. This con- 
clusion was arrived at from observation with the microscope. 
The phenomena observed seemed to indicate a liquefaction of 
the metal when polished, yet it must be remembered that 
the observations were really of macroscopic dimension 
compared with the lattice units of the metal. It 
is probable tbat the apparent liquefaction observed for 
Beilby may be explained simply as due to twisting and 
gliding of the lattice planes under pressure of the polishing 
tool. From experiments on simple metal crystals it has 
been shown that the properties such as photoelectricity and 
thermoelectricity depend on the particular face of the crystal 
dealt with. It seems probable that the changes observed in 
the physical properties discussed may, at least for the metals, 
be explained as due to a change in orientation of the 
crystal faces at the surface produced by mechanical working. 
A certain amount of orientation may exist on the surface of 
a substance owing to the intense electric field existing at the 
interface. 

The present research throws some light on the diflScult 
subject of triboelectricity in that it indicates that the 
separation of charge which takes place when two substances 
are rubbed together depends primarily on the contact 
})otential between the bodies (this assumes the existence of a 
Volta effect for insulators). The potential difference on 
which the separation of charge depends may be altered by 
mechanically working the surface — in fact it is in general 
impossible to produce frictional charges without at the same 
time mechanically working the surface. 

The experiments on relaxation temperatures afford evidence 
that the results obtained in the triboelectric and photoelectric 
experiments are related to the experiments of Beilby and 
others, who find changes produced by the mechanical working 
of surfaces. 

This research was made possible by facilities afforded by 
the Physics Department of University College, Nottingham. 

Summary* 

A brief account is given of published work on this and 
allied subjects. The experimental research is mainly an 
investigation of the effect of mechanically working a surface 
as indicated by changes in the triboelectric and T>botoelectric 
properties of the surfaces. It is concluded that in these 
subjects, as well as in those investigated by others, the 
condition of the surface asinfliuenced by mechanical working 
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plays an important part in determining the magnitnde o£ 
the effect studied. The carves obtained in the triboeleetric 
experiments seem to indicate the existence o£ a definite 
Volta contact effect between the interfaces insulator/insulator 
and metal/insulator. This contact potential is influenced by 
the changes produced by mechanically working the surfaces. 
The changes produced by mechanical working may be made 
to disappear by heating to some definite relaxation tempera- 
ture. In the triboeleetric and photoelectric experiments the 
relaxation temperatures are approximately the same as those 
at which plastic flow is supposed to commence in metals. 
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VIII, A Note on the Sound generated by a Rotating 
Aivi^crew* By E. T. Pabis, D*Sc,, FJhsLP*^ 

§ 1. Introduction, 

A n experiment is described which was performed with 
the object o£ obtaining evidence concerning the 
distribution of sound round a rotating airscrew for com- 
parison with the theoretical conclusions of E. J, Lynam and 
H. A. Webb t and M. D. Hart $. The experiment consisted 
of the measurement, in various directions in a horijsontal 

* Communicated by the Author, 

t “The Emission of Sound by Airscrews,” Aero. Res. Comm., 
R. & M., No. 624 (1919). 

X *‘The Aeroplane as a Source of Sound,” Aero. Res, Comm., 
R. & M., No. 1310 (1930). 
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plane, of the amplitude of the fundamental tone of the 
‘‘ sound of rotation of an airscrew on a stationary aeroplane,^ 

It is convenient to begin with a statement concerning 
earlier work on airscrew sound in so far as it relates to the 
i^und of rotation, and, in particular, to the distribution 
round the airscrew. 

§ 2. Earlier Investigations into the Sound of Botation 
of an Airscrew. 

It is well known that one of the principal sounds generated 
by a rotating airscrew is an harmonic series of tones having 
a fundamental frequency equal to the product of the number 
of blades with the speed of rotation *. This sound is called 
the sound of rotation,’^ to distinguish it from other sounds 
generated by an airscrew. With the aid of a hoi-wire 
microphone A. Fage t investigated the relative strengths 
of the harmonics of the sound of rotation generated by 
four-bladed model airscrews, and found that in general 
the amplitude decreased as the order of the harmonic was 
increased. 

Lynam and W^ebb, in the course of a theoretical investi- 
gation into the effect of rotational speed on the amplitude of 
the sound generated, obtained results which indicated certain 
features of interest in connexion with the acoustical field 
round a rotating airscrew. They made use of two alternative 
hypotheses concerning the representation of a rotating air- 
screw as a source of sound. 

Their first hypothesis {loc. cit. p. 5) was that the airscrew 
could be represented as rings of sources and sinks, the 
strengths of which varied periodically with a frequency 
equal to the fundamental frequency of the sound of rotation ; 
the sources were supposed to be in front of the airscrew and 
the sinks behind it. The relative phases of the sources or 
sinks in each ring were determined by the motion of the 
airscrew in such a way that the phase corresponding to any 
selected position of the blade lagged behind that corre- 
sponding to an earlier position by an amount equal to the 

« M^srs. Lynam and Webb and M. D. Hart, loe. cit supra ; 
B. McK. Wood, ‘*Note on Experiments on the Sound emitt^ by 
Airscrews,’^ Aero. Ees. Comm., R. & M., No. ^4, p. 18 (1920); 
E. Waetzmann, Die Entstebung und die Art dee Mugzeiigscballes,’^ 
Z. /. techn. Bhys. no. 6, p. 167 (1921); J, Obata, '^The Analysis of the 
, Bounds emitted by Aircraft,’^ Rep. Aero. Res. Inst,, Tokyo Imp. Univ., 
no. 69 (March 1930). 

t An Experimental Study of the Vibration in the Blades and Shaft 
of an Airscrew,” Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cvii. pp. 466-458 (1926). 
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time taken by the blade to move from the earlier to 
the later position. These sources and sinks constituted in 
effect a system of doublets with their axes parallel to the 
axis of rotation of the airscrew. Lynam and Webb found 
that^ on this hj^pothesis, the amplitude of the fundamental 
tone of the sound of rotation at a distant point (i. e,^ at a 
distance great compared with the dimensions of the airscrew) 
dne^ to a single ring of sources and the corresponding ring 
of sinks was proportional to 

j (mmr . . (mwh 

d«^~^8in/8l.sinl--^cos/8j, . . . (1) 

where J«=:the Bessel function of order m ; 
mss number of airscrew blades ; 

6) ss rotational speed of airscrew in radians per second ; 

radius of ring of sources or sinks ; 
a= velocity of sound : 

i3=s:ai)gle between the line joining the point of 
observation to the centre of tne airscrew and 
the axis of the airscrew ; 

and 6 =» distance of rings of sources and sinks from the 

plane of rotation. 

For any harmonic other than the fundamental, for 
example, the pth harmonic, m would be repiaced hj pnu 

To obfain an expression for the amplitude of the sound in 
a selected direction due to the emission from the whole 
airscrew^ it w ould be necessary to assume some radial source 
distribution and to integrate expressions of the type (1) 
along the radius. To simplify the problem, however, Lynam 
and Webb assumed the sources and sinks to be concentrated 
one radius only, viz., | of the bladelengtb, approximating 
roughly to the centre of pressure of the blade.’^ They alsa 
assumed that i = On these assumptions, and with L 
representing the blade-length, (1) becomes 

^ /3niwh , . /dmwh 

. . ( 2 ) 

Lynam and Webb^s second hypothesis (loc. eiL pp. 9 
& 10) was that while the sources are a little way in front 
of the airscrew, the sinks are a long way behind the airscrew, 
er for mathematical purposes at infinity/^ The problem 
then reduces to finding the effect at a distant point of a 
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single ring of simple sources having the phase-relationship 
referred to above, and the result, in the same notation as 
before, is 

(3) 

If, as before, the sources are supposed to be con<^ntrated 
into a single ring of radius 3L/4, the amplitude of the 
fundamental tone at a distant point shouhl be projmrtional to 

(4) 

Tlie hypothesis that all the sinks were at infinity was 
regarded as an extreme case, and Lynam and Webb suggested 
that the ‘Hwo hypotheses might be combined, one ring of 
sinks being taken a little behind the airscrew and 

another ring of sinks at infinity, the relative intensities of 
the two sinks remaining a matter for further consideration/^ 

M. D. Hart * has written a very full discussion of aero- 
plane sound, including a theoretical treatment of the sound 
from the engine exhaust openings and of that generated by 
the rotation of the airscrew. So far as the distribution of 
sound of rotation round an airscrew is concerned be arrived 
at an expression, identical with (3) above, for the amplitude 
at a distant point due to the disturbances from an annulus of 
radius r swept out by an element of the blade surface. 
The amplitude due to the motion of the whole blade would 
be given by an integral which cannot at present be evaluated. 
It appears, however, that the resultant sound-distribution 
would be symmetrical about the plane of rotation f. 

§ 3. The Sound Recording Apparatus. 

It was desired to concentrate attention on the fundamental 
frequency (about 27~) of the sound of rotation of a certain 
airscrew, and for this purpose a tuned hot-wire microphone 
was used. 

The resonator of the hot-wire microphone had a volume 
of 3345 c.c. The neck was cylindrical, 22 mm. long and 
6 mm. in diameter. The damping factor (A) and the con- 
ductance of the neck (c) were 15'3 sec.’*^ and 0 0989 cm. 
respectively at 30~. The experimental determination of 
these quantities has already been described J. 

♦ IjOC, €it, 

t Vide the expression at the foot of p. 16 (Hart, he. cit,), 
f Proc. Phys. Soc. xliii. pp. 74-77 (1031). 
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The grid of the microphone was connected in one arm of 
a battery bridge circuit, with a coinpensating grid as a 
balancer. 

I'wo galvanometers were used in parallel ; one was of the 
Moll pattern, with a period of about ^ second, and the other 
an Einthoven string galvanometer. The former served to 
record the average drop in resistance of the microphone 
grid, while the latter showed the alternating resistance- 
changes and produced a record from which the frequency 
of the sound affecting tbe microphone could be determined. 

The deflexion of the Moll galvanometer was photographed 
continuously on a slow-speed recorder carrying a strip of 
sensitized paper moving at about | inch per second. The 
shadow of the Einthoven galvanometer string was thrown 
on to the slit of a high-speed recording camera of the type 
employed with the Low-Hiiger ‘^audiometer.*’ The shutter 
of this camera could be operated electromagneticaliy by the 
closing of a switch whicli, when records were being taken^ 
was worked by an observer in the cockpit of the aeroplane. 

The calibration of the microphone for the comparison of 
sound-amplitudes was effected by the stationary wave-method^ 
whereby every observed change in average resistance SR 
(or the corresponding deflexion) could be interpreted as a 
relative pressure amplitude sin kg, w^here l* = 27r/ wave-length 
and y is the distance which the microphone must be displaced 
from a loop-position in a plane stationary wave in order to 
suffer tbe resistance change 

The purpose of the frequencj*^ record w’as to make possible 
a correction for any variation in frequency of the sound 
wdiich might occur between one observation and another^ 
Since the microphone is a tuned instrument, any such 
variation would affect the magnitude of the steady resistance- 
change and might lead to false values for the amplitude* 
The correction was applied as follows : — 

The observations yield a relative amplitude, sin and 
a frequency, n. Now if tiq is the resonance-frequency of the 
microphone and q the amplitude in the neck of the resonator, 
thent 

^ == Q cos a, (5) 

where Q is the amplitude w^hich would occur if the sound 

* C/. Proc. Fhys. Soc. xxxix. pp. 274~27o (1927) ; xliiL pp. 75-76 
<1931). 

t I^oc. Pkys. Soc. xliii. p. 74 (1931). 
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were exactly in tune with the microphone (t. e*, i£ n»=no), 
and a is defined by 

« = tan-nA/2/0, ) , . * . (6) 

A = 27 rno(«o/n — n/a#o) . j 

Thus, if A, n, and are known, the relatiye amplitude 
(sin ky^) that would have been recorded by the microphone 
had it been exactly in tune can be calculated from the 
formula 

sin ky' = sin ky , sec a (7 ) 

The resonance-frequency (no) dependent on the air- 
temperature, as shown by Rayleigh’s formula, 



n being the velocity of sound in air and V the volume of the 
resonator. The procedure adopted was to calculate fronj 
(8) by means of the knowm values of c and V on each 
occasion in which observations were made, the value of a 
appropriate to the observed air-temperature being used. 

§ 4. The Experimental determination of the distribution 
of Sound round the Airscrew, 

The aeroplane used in the experiment was a single-engnieu 
bomber with Rolls Royce ‘^Condor” engine (700 h.p.), 
fitted with a two-bladed airscrew of diameter 45(1) mm. 
(14*8 ft.) and pitch (pressure-face) 3200 mm. The gearing 
of engine to airscrew was 0*477. The engine was run at 
1750 rev. per min. so that the calculated frequency of the 
fundamental tone of the sound of rotation w^as 

(1750 X 0*477 X 2)/60=27*8 

The aeroplane was on level open ground at a distance of 
760 ft. from the microphone, and records were taken with 
the long axis of the fuselage making different angles with the 
direction to the microphone. For this purpose the tail of 
the machine was moved round between successive obser- 
vations by steps of 15^. The boss of the airscrew was above 
the same point on the ground during eacli observation. 

Since the plane of rotation of the airscrew when the 
aeroplane was resting on level ground was inclined nt an 

♦ This is below the normal cniisin^ 8|^ed of 18**i0-1900 rev. per min., 
but was the highest which could be attained tinder the circmnstances of 
the experiment. 
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Stioi! oftht mT ^ vertical, the angle & between the 

anTthe boss) 

wsition W >-«tatJpn had lo be worked out for each 
W)ints m "bpervations were made in this experiment at 
pmnts^on the axis of rotation ; the smallest value of j 

of^5®fr”Th^l’®“® 7“® fnppprted on a frame at a height 
the nn«' ^ “'mmize possible errors arising from 

--•if* •pSS; 

The *° 1 * 7+u°^® could see the engine revolution indicator 

as stfadilvT* '?® and maintained this spied 

^ steadily as possible for a short period. During this time 

the observer closed the switch at what hT cofsider^T 
favourable moment, and a record was made. ^ 

in SlSi'Jg 3“""'''* givn. 


Wslribnlionot Sound Amplilude (Airscrew Fnn.l».nental). 


Itecord 

no. 

Angle from 
axis of 
rotation 
(iS). 

Relat j Te 
amplitude 
(sin ky). 

1 

10° 

0 

2 

18° 

0*8 

.S 

3-° 

1-2 

4 

4fl° 

1*3 

5 

f»0*o° 

1-25 

6 

75° 

4-0 

7 

89° 

4*6 

8 

105° 

6‘6 

9 

120° 

6-6 

JO 

134° 

4-8 

11 

149° 

3-3 

12 

162° 

2-4 

la 

170° 

2*0 


Frequenc;)? 

cjcle/sfc. 

r requeney 
correction 
factor 
(sec a). 

Corrected 

relative 

amplitude. 




0 

27 

Ml 

09 

27 

1-21 

1*5 

27*5 

1*15 

1*5 

[27-5] 

3*15 

1*4 

271 

1-24 

5*0 

270 

113 

5*2 

27*1 

1*24 

8*2 

270 

1*26 

8*3 

271 

1*24: 

6*0* 

26*9 

1*29 

4*3 

27*1 

1*24 

3*0 

[27-5] 

M5 

2*3 
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It will be seen that the frequencies recorded in the fourth 
column are very uniform. Ju the ease of the records 5 
and 13 there were mishaps to the high-speed recorder, and 
no frequency was observed. The mean of the observed 
frequencies (27’5'-) was therefore adopted in default of 
more accurate information, and is shown in square brackets 
in the table. 

The observed relative amplitudes are plotted on a polar 
diagram in fig. 1. The line /8s=:0° is along the axis of 
rotation of the airscrew and in the direction in which the 
aeroplane would move if it were in flight* 

The curve shows that there is a tendency for the sound to 
die away both forward and backward along the axis of 


Fig. 1. 



Amplitude of the fundamental sound of rotation in various directions 
from a two-bladed airscrew making 13*5 rev./sec. 

rotation, and that there is a direction of maxi mum amplitude 
between ^=105° and ^=120° 

The irregularity which occurs between )8==0° and 
was noticed in other sets of observations, but the exact shape 
was not repeated when the aeroplane occupied a different 
position relative to the microphone, and it seemed possible 
that reflexion of sound from the ground, or from parts of the 
machine, might be wholly or partly responsible for this 
eflect. A maximum near the position A (tig. 1) occurred in 
all the observations, but not that at B, which seems to have 
been accidental. The tru« form of the curve is probably 
approximately along the broken line in fig. 1 

* This conclusion has been confirmed by subsequent expenments 
performed by Mr. C. F. B. Kemp in which a different method of sound- 
recording was employed. 
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§ 5. Comparison of Observation with Theory. 

Ill fig, 2 the curves I and II were calculated from the 
theories of Lynam and Webb. The curve I corresponds 
the first hypothesis and was obtained from the expression (2) 
of § 2, the following numerical values appropriate to the 
airscrew used in the experiment being employed : 

— 27‘7r radian/sec., L = 7*4 ft., a=:1100 £t./sec. 
With the same values curve II, corresponding to their 
second hypothesis, was calculated from (4) of § 2. 


Fig. 2. 



Theoretical curves for sound distribution round airscrew. 
(Lynam and Webb.) 


A comparison of the theoretical curves in fig. 2 with the 
experimental curve in fig. 1 brings ont the following 
points : — 

(i.) The experimental curve confirms the theoretical con- 
clusion from both hypotheses of Lynam and Webb that the 
amount of sound projected along the axis of rotation tends 
to zero. 

(ii.) The experimental curve confirms the conclusion of 
M. D. Hart * that the first hypothesis of Lynam and Webb 
is untenable because it gives zero sound-intensity in the 
plane of rotation. 

(iii.) The agreement of the experimental curve with the 
sound distribution deduced from the second hypothesis of 
Lynam and Webb does not extend beyond that indica^d 

♦ A.era. Res. Comm., B. & M., No, 1310, p. 11 (19^), 
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in (i,), since the curve II in fig* 2 shows maximum amplitude 
in the plane of rotation, whereas the observations show maxi- 
mum amplitude in a direction about 25^ behind the plane of 
fetation. 

(iv.) The experimental curve is not symmetrical about 
the plane of rotation, and hence the airscrew cannot be 
represented by any distribution of simple sources in the 
plane of rotation. 

It must of course be borne in mind that the theory deals 
with the case of an airscrew in a homogeneous atmosphere 
free from reflecting surfaces* whereas in the experiments 

Fig. 3. 



there must be some reflexion from the surface of the ground 
and from the engine and fuselage** 

rhe question arises whether a better representation of an 
airscrew as a source of sound can be arrived at by making 
use of the suggestion of Lynam and Webb that their two 
hypotheses might be combined. 

In order to answer this question it is necessary first to 
refer to the expression for the velocity-potentia! at a distant 
point due to a ring of sources having the characteristic 
phase-relationship expected from the motion of the airscrew* 
In fig. 3 let be the plane of rotation, the centre of the 

* wings, however, do not have any noticeable effect. This was 
shown hy an experiment performed subsequently to that described in 
this note, m which a wingless fuselage was ^ployed. 
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airscrew being at 0* The potential due to a ring of sources 
of radius r with its centre on Oy at a distance y from O and 
in a plane parallel to xOz is proportional to * 

.costnft>^^4- ^cosjS^5 ^ , (Qy 

the notation being as in § 2, It is convenient to write k 
(equal to 27r/X, X being the wave-length of the sound) for 
mtofa. Thus (9) may be written 

{kr sin fi) . cos k(at + cos /8) . . . . (10) 

An arrangement of sources that has been found by trial 
to give a distribution of sound resembling that observed in 
experiments consists of a ring of sources (Si in fig. 3) 
in front of the plane of rotation, a ring of sinks ” (Sg in 
tig. 3) behind it, and a ring of sources M (fig. 3) in the 
plane of rotation. The sources M are intermediate in phase 
between those at Si and 82- The distinction between a 
“ source and a sink ’’ is, of course, only one of phase, 
a ^^sink^^ behind the corresponding ‘‘source*'^ by 

half a period. If it is the radius of the rings Si and S2, and 
Y the distance of their centres from 0, the potential at 
a distant point of the doublets constituted by the sources and 
sinks Si and S2 is, by (10), proportional to 

J»i(iR sin R) [cos k(at -p Y cos + cos { k{at — Y cos ^8 ) — tt}} 

= — 2J,«(ATl sin . sin {kY cos /8) . sin kat, (11) 

The potential of the ring of sources of intermediate phase 
is found by putting y = 0 in (10) and retarding the phase by 
a quarter of a period. Also it will be assumed that as 

for the doublets. Thus the potential due to these sources is 
proportional to 

J;»(iRsin 0) . cos — w/2) = J,»(A:R sin $) • sin ( 12) 

The total potential is found by addition of expressions 
proportional to (11) and (12). Thus (12) maybe multiplied 
by a factor g, which will depend on the relative strengths of 
the sources in the plane of rotation compared with those 
composing the doublets, the strengths being equal when g 
is unity. The total potential is therefore proportional to 

J»(&Rsin^){/A— 2sm(^Ycos)9)) . sinio^. * (13) 

If the values of R and Y used by Lynam and Webb are 
* Lynam and Webb, /oc. dt, p. 6. 
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adopted, naaiely^ and Y=s3L/8, and we assume 

/fc=:2, the amplitude of the fundamenial tone generated by 
ihe two-bladed airscrew used in the experiment would lie 
proportional to 

2J2^^j?^sini9^. -|^1— sin^^^cosiS^^, * (14) 

where 

Ls=7*4 ft. and A=me>/a=:(2x 13*5 x 2w)-4-1100 ft."*^. 

The distribution of sound round the airscrew corresponding 
to (14) is shown by the polar diagram in fig. 4, where 


Fig. 4. 



Distribution of sound round airscrew calculated from (13). 


relative amplitude is plotted against y8. The direction of 
maximum amplitude is when /3 is about 115® and agrees 
approximately with that found in the experiment {of, fig. 1). 
The calculated distribution, however, shows no secondary 
maximum corresponding to that at A in fig, 1, and the 
amplitude for directions near ySs=90® is relatively greater 
than that observed. 

Better agreement with the observed distribution can be 
obtained by taking Y=:3L and ^=2’6, The amplitude in 
Ihis case is proportional to 


2J2^^^sin/8^. {1’3— sin(3iLcos/8)}. . . (15) 
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is shown in fia 5 
*he observed curve Ml' if 
the plane“oTiSXrShl® “ * direction some 20°^bfhind 
about 450 Tt^ k’ 7 ^ maximum when B is 

tSo 45 , Ihe observed amplitudes when B is greater than 
135 ^are, however, considerably greater thaf tboi 


<t6. 


Humrmry and Conclusions. 


Fig. 5. 



aeroplane is such that (i.) the sound tend, 
directions forward — i e ae'ainst ihe ,]? i ^®*"o m 

?long the ,ii. of rot.ti„;,,*(i “ b*' t?Z”e7l' 
m a direction about 25° behindTL J maximum 

(■;«•) th.™ i. . Xb,o. „S„m iS ”1“/ 

A suggestion made by Lvnam and WaKK koo, k 
V ‘he fundamonlal souSd of^ohtionl^o’eS!' 
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IX. Classical Energy and the Interpretation of 
Schroedinger^s '^function. By A. Press 

1. SirMKAEr . — It is an outstanding difficulty to the classicist 
to regard the total energy E o£ a system as negative^ and 
likewise the potential energy V. Nevertheless the power 
and usefulness of the Schroedinger analysis is so extra- 
ordinary that even the most ardent classicist is struck with 
its uncanny power. In the following, the mechanics of the 
so-called asymmetrical diaphragm will he taken up in 
the ordinary way according to the ideas of Newton and the 
mechanists of the old school. Later a transformation will 
be employed that will lead to the Schroedinger ty|>e of 
equation. In a sense the loaded type of diaphragm contem- 
plated can be regarded as analogous to the linear oscillator 
of Planck. It should be pointed out, however, that a radiation 
pressure term ^dxjdt is here included. It will be found as 
a result tliut the i|r-functiou can be re-defined and led back, 
in its interpretation, to two components. The one is the 
quantity referring to a ‘Lsteady state value, and the 

C 

other to the radiation energy I ^djcldtulx in going from 

a zero position of displacemet^t to the amplitude value .r, 
characterizing the energy level E^. 

2. In a centrally-weighted diaphragm of the L. V. King 
type we have for the d^Alembertian force of reaction the 
expression 



( 2 . 1 ) 


The strain energy of the system can be written down as 
dependent on the function 

F., (2.2) 

which in general would not be constant, but rather a function 
of 4?. The radiation pressure, on the other hand, can be 
assumed given by the term 


R. 


dx 

di^ 


( 2 . 3 ) 


whereas the three forces (2.1), (2.2), and (2.3) are to be 
understood as equated to an impressed force, 


P, 


( 2 . 4 ) 


Communicated by the Author. 
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to satisfy the requireiiients of the conservation of energy 
principle. 

Thus we have the fundamental equation 


m 


dy 




^ — p 
^dt ^ 


. . (2.5) 


It may be remarked that in the asymmetrical diaphragm 
it is usual to regard F as made up of terms after the following 
manner ; 


F^= -f- (2.6) 

Thus for harmonic variations of the time would have^ 
by way of example, 

.ro = constant, due to an L. V. King type of bias, 

/^«,/)sina?|t*)^. . (2.7) 

3. To obtain a better view of things the pressure equation 

dx 

(2,5) can be multiplied by the velocity of the diaphragm 

centre, so as to result in an activity equation. We then 
have that 


71% 



dx . dx , ^dx dx ^ dx 


( 3 . 1 ) 


nearly if a time integration is to be resorted to then the 
impressed work, or energy supplied to the system, wdll be 
given by the equation, 

( iiMit (It* L 

l\dx, . . . (3.2) 

^ tmto dt J 0 

The time variable dt is brought in first since the x^s are 
functions of the time t. 

For the force Fx. producing the strain or potential energy 
displacement .r, it follows similarly 



and for the remaining terms we need to write 


. . (3.3) 



d^x ^ dx \dx 



( )d.r. . 


( 3 . 4 > 


In each of the cases (3.2), (3.3), and (3.4) a series of 
frequency terms must appear on both sides for the general 
problem of harmonic oscillations. If then the integrations 
Phil Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 82. Jan. 1932. I 
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are to be performed at all it will bo perfectly legitimate to 
regard the process of integration as applying to each parti- 
onlar frequency throiigbout in a separate manner. Thus, so 
far as the upper limit is concerned a stationary value .Vs 
oan be used which is discrete and characterizes the appro- 
priate harmonic amplitude out of the infinitude of a?-values 
possible and appropriate to (2.5). In this way therefore it 
s at once seen that 



P • maximum or total energy delivered 

per cycle ....... (3.5) 

F Vs = Total momentary strain energy 

(potential) occurring when Es 
attains its .^A-value, out of all the 
possible .r-values characterizing 
the equation (2.5). .... (3.6) 


It is justified therefore to write instead of (3.1) that 


This condition must be satisfied for all of the infinitude of 
occurring in the gamut or coutinuum of x. 

4. The Schroedinger type of equation is now easily arrived 
^t ; for if a wave-form of equation is desired for a definite 

stationary frequency be sufficient to define 

a function ^ ^ such that in effect 

I 


j:-( 


”■•53+ '*37 


Jdj; 


6ir'^m ' 

In view of (3.7) we have at once that 

dx,^ 


dxfi ’ 




( 4 . 1 ) 


(4.2) 


The latter is Schroedinger’s equation except for the minus 
sign in front of the bracketed expression (B* — V*). 

To some extent (4.2) offers an improved visualization of 
the radiation problem. Thus we can write 

^'=5, 


without introducing a disconcerting minus sign. The same 
sort of thing is true of which will be shown later is a 
constant, and therefore independent of Xg for any 5 -state. 
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This would not be true for the potential function which 
depends on the size of Xs (or rather r ) according to (4.3). 
Such is tlie significance of the really paranaetral type of 
equation first brought into radiation theory by Scliroedinger. 


5. It is possible to give a physical meaning to the integral 
shown in equations (3.7) and (4.1). Thus we have that 


C d"X J dv dx , 


'm 


■f 


dx 




r.niiv 


(5.1) 


In ^L^eneral therefore it is to be presumed that t?, will be 
a function of x, and therefore rfr also. At the same time we 
note that 

J!‘ • ■ • • 

where Ws expresses the energy radiated away during the 
5 -state displacement from .i;=:0 to x=:Xg, From the nature 
of the equation 

. . . (4.2) 


dxi 


.2 




it wonld seem that, together with both wl and v, are 
functions of Xs, Yet according to (3.7) is essentially 
a function of and w . 

An operator method of solving the lust-mentioned equation 
has already been given, leading to the Balmer series (see 
paper by vrriter in the Phil. Mag., July 1928, pp. 33-48). 


June 1931. 


X. Additional Experiments on ilovmg^-Coil Reproducers 
and on Flexible Bisks, By N. W. JVIcLachlan, D,Sc., 
MJ.E,E,, FJnsLP,^ 

[Plates I.-y.] 

Synopsis. 

3 - The Modulus of Elasticity of Paper (E). 

2. Stiffness of a Conical Sheet. 

S. Influence of Reinforcing Diaphragm of Moving-coil Reproducer. 

4, Combination Modes of Reed-driren Paper Disk. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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5. Exact Solution of Lossless Reed-driven Disk m vacuo. 

6. Modes of a Coil-driven Aluminium Disk. 

7. Influence of Magnetic Field-strength in Moving-coil Reproducer. 

8. The Output Criterion of the Magnet of a Moving-coil Reproducer. 

9. Rectification Eflect of Coil moving in Nan-uniform Magnetic F eld. 

10. Impulse Records and their Uses. 

Abstract. 

In this paper various details of moving-coil reproducers 
are discussed. The modulus o£ elasticity of paper is 
determined and used to compare the stiffness of conical sheets 
and disks of the same radius. A series of experiments is 
outlined, showing tlie influence of reinforcing certain 
portions of the diaphragm. The combination modes of 
a reed-driven paper disk are treated, and by comparison 
with theory, heterogeneity of tl)e paper is disclosed. The 
exact solution of a lossless reed-driven disk vibrating in vacuo 
is given, due allowance being made for variation in the 
apparent mass of the reed itself. The case of a coil-driven 
circular aluminium disk is examined experimentally, and 
the frequency band occupied by the first symmetrical mode 
is shown to be only 5 cycles. With constant current in the 
coil, the output at resonance is some 2000 times greater 
than at non-resonant frequencies. The influence of the 
magnetic field upon the output and upon the coil impedance 
of a reproducer is analysed. The output criterion of the 
magnet is stipulated in terms of total gap area, air-gap flux 
density, and the coil space factor. It is shown that the 
oscillation of a coil driven by an altt*riiating current in 
a non-uniform magnetic field is accompanied by a motion of 
translation. This is akin to the process of rectification. 

Lastly, a series of impulse records shoeing the natural 
damped oscillations of moving-coil reproducers of the horn 
and liornless (large diaphragm) variety are given. From 
these records it is deduced that their field of utility lies in 
the determination of the main symmetrical mode in the upper 
register and the low frequency modes associated with the 
surround. 

1. The Modulus of Elasticity of Taper (E). 

I K the course of experiments described in a former 
contribution it was necessary to find the modulus of 
elasticity E for certain grades of paper. The method 

* Other properties of the disks and diaphragms treated herein will be 
found in Phil, Mag. xii. p. 771 (1931) and Froc. Phys. Soc, xliv, (Jan. 
1932). 
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of procedure was the customary one of taking readings of 
load and extension. The results of some of the tests are 

Table I. 

Showing Young’s Modulus of Elasticity (E)for paper at 20° C. 
Test length 50 cm. [For steel E=2 x 10^® dynes cm."*.l 


Type of 
paper. 

Thickness 

(cm.). 

Mass per unit, 
area 
(gm. 

Density, 
(gm. cm, -2). 

E 

dynes cm ,- 2 . 

A 

. 1-5 X 10-2 

10x10-2 

6 7x10-1 

2-0x101“ 

B 

. 21x10-2 

1-4x10-2 

6*6 

1-9X10»» 

0 

4'0xl0-2 

2-5x10-2 

6-0 

1-9x101“ 

J) 

. 2*3x10-2 

1-8x10-2 

7-8 

4-6xl0>“ 


Fig. 1. 



Load-extension curves for pajier strips, width 2‘64 cm., length 60 cm,, 
thickness (1) = 4 X 10"*cm., (2) = 1 •5x10'- cm., {3)=2'lxl0'®cm., 
(4) =2-3x10-* cm. 


shown in Table I. In a number of cases the relationship 
between load and extension was substantially linear within 
definite limits. Curve 1, fig. 1, illustrates a typical case. 
By testing more than one sample of the paper it was 
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found that E varied, as shown in curves 3 and 4, the 
load/extension relationship was not always linear, whilst in 
some oases the paper stretched abnormally, as shown by 
curve 2, fig, 1. Also, the test specimen did not always 
return to its original length after removal of the load. 
Owing to variations in E, a paper cone will not act as a 
homogeneous sheet, so that peculiarities in nodal figures and 
variation in the frequencies of the modes is to be expected. 
Moreover, a large output from a paper diaphragm might be 
accompanied by harmonics due to inelasticity, especially if 
the wrong kind of paper or a faulty piece were used. 

When the paper was baked in an oven for several hours 
at 110° 0. the values of E were raised considerably. For 
example, one grade of paper in the normal state gave 
E = l*9xl0^^ dynes cm.'"^, whilst after baking it was 
3*4x10^^ dynes cni."^. The latter operation was essential 
in making coils, since the paper formers on which they were 
wound had to be baked complete with the coils. For any 
type of paper the value of E varies with the sample and with 
the humidity. Moreover, the tabular data must be regarded 
as average values indicative of wbat is to be expected. In 
making calculations relating to a certain class ot paper, it 
is advisable to measure the value of E at the time of the 
experiment rather than extract it from a table. 


2. Stiffness of a Conical Sheet, 

When a mechanical system simulates a siin|)le loaded coil 
spring, both the dynamical and statical stiffness coefficients 
are identical, the former being defined by the relationship 

ki = (ohn, where m is the mass and the resonance 

JItt 

frequency. This argument is valid for the simple longi- 
tudinal or torsional oscillations of u uniform bar. Where 
flexible disks or conical sheets are concerned, the dynamical 
and statical stiffness coefficients are no longer identical owing 
to the totally different physical conditions in the two cases. 

Since it is impracticable to define the stiffness of a flexible 
disk on these lines, the same argument applies to a conical 
sheet. Moreover, other means must be sought to convey 
the idea of stiffness. It is proposed to find the thickness of 
a disk of equal radius whose first centre-moving symmetrical 
mode occurs at the same frequency as that of the conical 
sheet of like material. This must be regarded as merely 
illustrative, since the stresses in the two cases are of a 
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different nature^. The following data apply to a free-edge 
conical diaphragm (fig, 10 of the former paper). 


Table II. 


Thickness of paper 

Kadius of cone 

Apical angle 

First svin metrical inode 
Becond sy in metrical mode 


=5x10^^ cm. 

= 16'7 cm. 

=160^. 

=350 cycles per second, 
= 664: „ „ „ 


The frequency of the first mode of a paper disk equal in 
radius and in thickness to that of the cone is 22 cycles per 
second- 

Froin Warren's analysis t 


¥^bg 

ss 


G 



Taking the radius a as constant, tlien since q the mass of 
the disk per unit area varies as the thickness t, we get 
{/ta)'*D=:co-7f% where D is a constant, or f = DiCtf/(^a)^. For 
any given value of ha corresponding to a mode, the frequency 
increases directly as the thickness of the disk. Applying 
tliis result to the preceiiing data, we find that the thickness 
of a disk wliose first centre-moving symmetrical mode occurs 


at 350 cycles per second is 


350 

22 


X 5 X 10"^ =0’8 cm., and 


its mass is about 15 times that of the cone. Moreover, from 

350 

this view-point, the cone is equivalent to a disk = 16 


times as thick as the sheet of which it is constructed. 
The large degree of stiffness concomitant wdth a conical 
shape needs no comment. 

Tlie second symmerrical mode of the above cone occurs at 
664 cycles per second, whilst that of the disk is 1380 cycles 
per second. For this inode, the disk 0*8 cm. thick is, 

( times stiffer than the cone. In other 

\ bo4 / 

words, under our method of computation the cone is not so 
stiff at its second symmetrical mode as a disk 0*8 cm. thick. 
This result follows from the different nature of the stresses 
in the two cases. 


^ Phil. Mag. xii. p, 771 (1931). No allowance has been made for the 
mass of the coil. 

Phil. Mng. ix, pp. 88F901 (1930). 
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A second example of a diaphragm with a smaller apical 
angle is given in Table 111. below. 

Table III. 

Thickness of paper =2*1 XlO^^ cm* 

Badius of cone =12 cm* 

Apical angle =90®. 

E (Young’s Modulus) = 1*9 X 10^® dynes 

First symmetrical mode ^ 900 cycles per second. 

The first mode of a paper disk of equal radius is 11 cycles 
per second. Thus the thickness of disk having a fundamental 

frequency of 900 cycles is x 2’34 x 10~^= 1*9 cm., or 

about 57 times the mass of the cone and thrice the thickne.^is 
of the equivalent disk in the preceding example. Although 
the grades of paper are different in Tables II. and III. 
these calculations show the marked increase in stiffness 
with decrease in apical angle. 

Having given examples of conical stiffness for symmetrical 
modes, we now turn our attention to radial modes. The 
first radial mode* of a circular disk who.se properties are 
given in the second row of Table I., occurs at 11 cycles 
per second, whereas that of a 90^ cone, 12 cm. radius, occurs 
at 55 cycles per second. In this respect, the cone is equi- 
valent to a disk of equal radiu.s, but 55/11 = 5 times as thick. 

These examples are adeijuate to illustrate the enormous 
gain in stiffness which accrues from the use of a conical 
sheet as compared with a flat disk. 

3. Experiments showing the Effeds of modifying the 
Diaphragm Slrnetnre of a Aloring-eoU Eeprodncer. 

In this section it is proposed to show broadly the influence 
of reinforcing various parts of the diaphragm structure of 
a reproducer* The paper was coated with aeroplane dope 
on each side. Only a few points were taken on the curves 
to show the general behaviour in each case. Moreover, 
some of the lesser irregularities in the curves may have been 
missed. 

In fig. 2, curve 1, we have the case of u doped <liaphragm 
supported on an annular rubber surround. The coil consisted 
of 1000 turns of 47 S.W.G. enamelled wire wound on a paper 


* Four radial nodes or two dianieteri. 
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former and bak elided. The free length of the latter was 
1*27 cm. Here the main resonance occurs at 2500 cycles. 
Curve 2, fig. 2, shows the effect of reinforcing the paper 
coil former (neck) near the diaphragm with a paper collar 
0*63 cm. wide. The main resonance still remains at 2500 
cycles. Its magnitude is reduced somewhat, whilst the 
output just above 3000 cycles is increased. Curve 3, fig. 2, 
shows a transformation due to a strip of paper 2*54 cm. wide, 
glued round the top of the cone adjacent to the collar. The 


Fig. 2. 



Apparent radiation resistance of coil-driven diaphragm under 
dilferent mechanical conditions. 


2500 cycle resonance persists although reduced in intensity, 
whilst a more powerful resonance appears at 3500 cycles. 
Curve 1, fig. 3, shows what happened when a second 
reinforcing ring was added to the diaphragm 2*54 cm. from 
that used for curve 3, fig. 2. The 2500 cycle resonance is 
still existent, but is overshadowed by that at 3500, The 
effect of removing the collar on the coil former and using 
half the original free length is shown in curve 2, fig. 3 ; the 
other conditions are as before. The result ds to move the 
resonance up to 3000 cycles. When large quantities of 
seccotine were applied to the junction of the coil and cone 
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and allowed to set hard, the result is exhibited in curve 3, 
fig. 3. There are signs of a resonance at 2000 cycles, that 
at 3000 cycles remains, but others are introduced at 4000 
and 5000 cycles. 

By way of contrast the curve of fig, 4 is for a doped 
diaphragm of identical dimensions but with a free former 
length of only 0*3 cm., there being no reinforcement with 
seccotine. The addition of reinforcement to the diaphragm 
does not improve the reproduction, although it may extend 

Fig. 3. 



(1) See sketch inset. (2) Conditions as for (1), but collar removed and 
free length of former 0 48 cm, ; ( 3) as ^in (2), but with more 
seccotine round joint to cone. 


the upper register to a degree. As a general rule, whatever 
artifices are adopted, the output is rapidly attenuated above 
6000 cycles, and other means have to be utilized to obtain 
a reasonable output up to 10,000 cycles. The importance 
of extending the register as far as 15,000 cycles is not 
generally realized. The average system does not properly 
reproduce hand-clapping, speech, jingling of keys or coins, 
and transienfs in general, owing to attenuation of the upper 
frequencies. The natural frequencies of coins are of the order 
10,000 cycles or more, according to the diameter. Hence 
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the reproducing system must be sensitive to frequencies of 
this order *, 

4. Combination Modes of Reed^driven Free^edge 
Circular Paper Disk. 

Knowing the values of E, q, and a for paper, it is possible 
to calculate the in vacuo effective or apparent mass curves 
on the assumption that the paper is homogeneous and free 
from loss. By superposing on these the curve for the reed, 
as shown in a previous paper t, the frequencies of the 


Fig. 4. 



Apparent radiation resistance of standard doped diaphragm with 1200 
turn-coil and rubber suiTound. Free length of coil former about 
0 3 cm., there being plenty of seccotine on the joint to the cone. 
Main symmetrical mode from impulse test is in the neighbourhood 
of 2600 cycles per second as shown in fig. 18. 

combination modes can at once be determined. Comparison 
with actual results reveals the idiosyncrasies of the paper 
and the influence of losses and accession to inertia, 

A disk of crisp paper was mounted centrally on the reed 
of a Lion | unit and securely held between two circular 
metal washers 0*8 cm. radius. Starting at 50 cycles, 
current was supplied to the unit and sand patterns were 

* See * Wireless World & Radio Review " (April 3, 1929). 

t Phil. Mag. xi. p. 18 (Jan. 1931). 

J Phil Mag. xi. p. 8 (1931). 
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observed up to 1300 cycles per second. The results 
are indicated in fig, 5. The frequencies marked on the 
horizontal axes were calculated, and the curves merely 
sketched in to show the trend of the results. The numbers 
on the reed curve were the frequencies obtained experi- 
mentally. With the exception of the second and fourth 
modes at 125 and 610 cycles respectively, they fit in fairly 
well. The frequencies at these inodes are higher than one 
would expect theoretically, and this points to heterogeneity 



Diagram illustrating combination modes of reed-driven paper disk 


of the paper. Although the modes are marked 1, 2, 3, etc. 
circles, the sand-patterns are by no means as simple as this. 
Some of the nodal figures are illustrated in fig. 6. Patterns 
sometimes occur when they are not expected, which points to 
heterogeneity of the paper. No semblance of regularity was 
seen until, at 1240 cycles, portions of five concentric circles 
appeared. Owing to transmission loss the centre-stationary 
modes were too obscure to be obtained with certainty, and 
only the centre-moving modes were recorded. The loss may 
partly account for the absence of regular sand figures. If 
the effective mass curves for the disk fall below the reed 
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at certain frequencies no marked resonance occurs. (See 
Phys. Soc. paper for influence of loss on curves.) 

An impulse record of the combination was taken and it 
is reproduced in fig. 7 (PL 1.). The main frequencies are 260 
and 1200 cycles per second, which correspond closely to the 
third and sixth modes found by sand figures. As in the case 
of conical diaphragms, there are two frequencies, one low, 
the other high, prominent on such records. Evidently the 
cojubined effect of magnetic and frictional damping is 
adequate to reduce the other oscillations considerably. 


(a) f * 60 <v 



Fig. 6. 
<b) 



(c) f- 260 »v. 



ui) f* 61 0 CO 



(c) f«l240nJ 



Nodal patternji for reed-driven paper-disk 10 cm. radius, 5xl0~- cm. 
thick. As /increases from 60 — the sand wanders over the surface 
like a snake. This effect has also been encountered in thin metal 
disks at low frequencies. The sand appears to flow like a fluid 
confined to a definite channel. At 90 — -there was one cleariv defined 
diameter. 

(a) Not a symmetrical mode; probably due to heterogeneity of 

paper* 

(b) Corresponds to one circle on a homogeneous disk, 

(c) Corresponds to two circles (see fig. 7) on a homogeneous disk 

{d) Corresponds to three circles on a homogeneous disk. 

(^) Corresponds to five circles (see fig. 7) on a homogeneous disk. 


* Phil. Mag. xi. p. 49 (Jan. 1931). 
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5. Emact Solution of Combination Modes of Lossless 
Reed-driven disk in vacuo. 

The solution indicated in tig. 5 of the present paper and 
in fig. 4 of the former paper is only correct if the reed can 
be treated as a simple coil spring whose apparent mass is 
invariable. In our case, apart from losses and accession to 
inertia, the results are fairly accurate for three reasons : 

(1) the restoring force on the reed was supplied by a 
^rsional member, thus preserving the coil-spring analogy ; 

(2) the modes were well below the natural frequency of the 


Fig. 8. 



Curves (not calculated) illustrating the exact solution of the combination 
modes of a cantilever reed and a circular disk. It assumed that 
frictional and other losses are absent and the system is m vama, 

reed itself (not the torsional member) ; and (3) the accesssion 
to inertia was relatively small. It, however, an ordinary 
reed had been used, whose first mode occurred at, say, 700 
cycles, the results at the upper frequencies would have been 
in error. In fig. 5 the reed curve is ultimately asymptotic 
to a horizontal axis. Actually the reed should be represented 
by a family of curves similar to those for the disk, since it 
has an infinite number of modes. 

If and Mr are the apparent masses of the disk and 
reed respectively, the modes of the combination are given 
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by Whence the solution is found by plotting 

in the ordinary way on an ha base, whilst is inverted 
and plotted on the same base, as shown in fig. 8 . The 
abscissae of the points of intersection of the two sets of 
curves provide the necessary values of frequency. 

The appropriate curves are calculated from Warren^s 
formulas He gives the case of a disk with free and with 
fixed edge so that both can be treated. The cantilever 
reed case with a harmonic force applied to the free end is 


Fig. 9. 



Fr«qu«ncj^ (cycles P»r Second) 


Apparent radiation resistance of freely suspended coil- driven aluminium 
disk 30 cm, radius^ 0 055 cm. thick, coil 2’o cm. radius having 40 
turns of 28 S.W.G. 

not given, but can be deduced from expressions ( 6 ) and ( 7 ) 
with the conditions D^y =0 at ^=0 (free end), Dy =0 and 
y — 0 at x^l (fixed end). 

Substituting in ( 6 ) and (7), we obtain the apparent mass 
of the reed 

1 ^ _ m (l«t-cos h yx cos 7 ^) 

^ 7 (sinh yx cos 7 ^— cosh yx sin 74 ?}^ 


^ Phil. Mag. xi. p. 883 (May 1930). 
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where ms=:mass of reed per unit length (assumed uniform) 

/i=l/ET. 

E=sYoung^s Modulus. 

I = Moment of Inertia about neutral axis. 
fi> = 27 r X frequency. 

6. Modes of a Coil^riven Free^-edge Circular 
Almninium Fisk. 

A series of experiments was conducted on a thin 
aluminium disk driven concentrically by a bakelized 40 turn 

Fig. 10. 



Ciirye for coil-driven aluminium disk at first symmetrical mode (1) 
compared with that of radial mode of paper cone (2). 

coil of 28 S.W.G. Using a long paper former and an 
elastic thread suspension, the disk was kept in a horizontal 
plane 2’5 cm. from the face of the electro-magnet so that 
eddy-current damping due to vibration in the leakage field 
was small. 

The data obtained by measurement of the apparent 
radiation resistance (field off and on) are illustrated in fig. 9 
and Table lY. An enormous resonance occurs at 120*6 
cycles, which in appearance resembles the selectivity curves 
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of modern radio circuits. To exhibit this to greater 
advantage, it has been plotted on the same diagram (fig. 10) 
as a radial mode curve for a free edge paper cone. The 
much greater damping of the paper is indicated hj the 
grotesque comparison of the two carves. for the disk 

is nearly 40 ohms, whilst that for the cone is only 0’24 ohm. 
In extenuation, it shoiild be mentioned that the mode of the 
disk is symmetrical, vvliilst that of the cone is radial. This 
partly accounts for the large difference in R^. Accurate 
location of the resonance at 120*6 cycles necessitated bridge 


Table IV. 

Modes of Coil-driven Free-edge Circular Aluminium Disk. 
liudius=10 cm., thickness = 0*055 cm., mass = 47 gm. 
Mass of coil and former=7*84 gm. 


Frequency 
(fycies per 
second). 

^cdal pattern. 

apparent 

radiation 

resistance 

(ohms). 

120*6 

One circle, broken twice (ff). 

39*5 


Tendency for a curved 
diameter. 

006 

484 

Two circles (c). 

3*04 

700 

Indefinite. 

0T45 

950 

ff 

0055 

1850 

Three circles outside and 
one inside coil. 

3*31 


measurements to 0*1 cycle per second, or about 1 part in 
1000. On a percentage basis this resonance is not nearly 
so sharp as that of a good radio circuit. 

The nodal pattern for the first mode is shown in fig. 11(a). 
It is an "approximation to a circle 5 cm. radius, and the 
incompleteness at the sides is probably due to a tendency 
for two radii, although it may be caused by variations in 
the mechanical properties of the aluminium sheet. The 
resonance at 120*6 cycles is in fair agreement with the 
calculated value, due allowance being made for the mass of 
the coil and the portion of tine disk within it. 

A minor mode occurs at 200 cycles, the corresponding 
nodal figure being sketched in fig. 11 (&) . The second centre- 
moving symmetrical mode occurs at 484 cycles, but its 
PhiL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 82. Jan, 1932. K 
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magnitude is only 8 }>er cent, of the first inode. The 
nodal pattern, fig. 11 {e), consists of two concentric circles, 
but these were irregular. At 475 cycles the outer portion of 
the pattern resembles a pentagon, and it is reproduced in 
fig. 11 (d). A few cycles below this it alters to fig. 11 (<j), 
which manifests a tendency for radii to he formed. On the 
whole, the nodal patterns are rather hectic, and remind one 
of those pertaining to paper disks. 

The next resonance of importance occurs at 1850 cycles, 
there being three circles outside and one inside the coil. The 


Fig. 11. 
( 3 ) 




(C) 





•f* 484. ou 


Nodal patterns for coil-driven disk of fig. 9. 


circles were more clearly defined than at lower frequencies, 
an effect also observed with paper disks. The absence of 
a prominent resonance between 484 and 1850 cycles is 
due to the influence of the portion of the disk within the 
coil upsetting the phase relationship in the disk 

There were other modes of negligible importance yielding 
indefinite nodal patterns. The centre fixed modes were 
hardly detectable, excepting from the effective mass curve *, 

♦ ProCi Phys. Soc, loc, eit. 
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Experiments with an alnininium disk three times as thick 
(0*165 cm.) used in previous work, showed that the modes 
were not revealed so readily as those with a central reed 
drive. The disk could, of course, be centrally driven by 
attaching a small cone or a conical spider between it and the 
coil. It is rather a coincidence that the 1850 cycle resonance 
occurs in the neighbourhood of those found with 90^ conical 
paper diaphragms about 12 to 14 cm. radius. The magnitude 
cf R»ifor the disk is about ten times that for a paper diaphragm. 


Fig. 12. 



Curves showing variatioii in inductance of coil driving aluminium 
disk (1) coil free L}, (2) coil fixed L 0 . 


At 120' 6 cycles the resistance of the coil when fixed is 
about I'l ohm, but the added resistance due to motion, 
IS 39*5 ohms, i.€., some 36 times greater. Thus the apparent 

radiation efficiency is s97 per cent., which is 

surprisingly high At 250 cycles R„t is only 0*02 ohm, 

corresponding to an efficiency of 2 per cent. The ratio of 

the values of R,» at these frequencies is f§;i = 1975, 

u*u2 

• No baffle was used. 

K2 
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which demonstrates quite forcibly the increase in output due 
to resonance. The inductance curve of the coil free (Lt) 
is of considerable importance, since it indicates variations in 
the effective mass of the system It is plotted in fig. 12. 
Peculiarities in curvature correspond to resonance and the 
relative changes in Li are more pronounced than the corre- 
sponding change in resistance Rt- 

7. Influence of Magnetic Field Strength in 
Mo vinO'-coi I Rep roducer^ 

From an analytical viewpoint, the mechanical and electrical 
systems in a moving-coil reproducer are interlinked by the 
quantity C^=(27rrnH)“. This can conveniently be regarded! 
as the electro-mechanical convf^rsion factor, and it depends 
upon H, the strength of the magnetic field. Moreover, the 
influence of the latter can be predicted by examination of' 
the various formula? which contain proiided the air-gap 
length and the dimensions of the moving coll remain 
constant. 

In the absence of elastic constraint, the pure radiatien 
resistance 

E«=0*cos2|, ...... (1)+ 

where 

cost/- 

Now B and m are independent of electrical variations sin(*<‘ 
they pertain entirely to the mechanical system. Thus 
varies directly as and therefore a strong magnetic ti(d(j 
is desirable to enhance the sound output. 

The motional capacity is given by 

<'> 

Cos® 0 is usually small compared with unity, and is not 
influenced by H. Thus (),« varies inversely as H®. Moreover, 
a large value of H is accompanied by a small value of (V«, 
and therefore by increased reactance which causes a reduction 
in low frequency current. In practical reproducers this is 
useful in limiting resonance effects when the power valve is 
a triode (low resistance). If a pentode is used, its resistance 

* Prac. Phys». Soc. he. eit* 

t PMl. Mag. vii. p. 1017 (1929). includes losses, but Ih is due to 
sound radiation alone. 
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is so high that the current is substantially constant over 
a "wide frequency band, and the influence of the increased 
magnetic field in reducing resonances is negligible. If the 
edge of the diaphragm is reinforced and there is no surround, 
the lower register is relatively weak. A very strong magnetic 
field will reduce it still further if the power valve is a low 
resistance triode. 

Hitherto we have discussed the influence of H without 
reference to the area of the air-gap or the space available 
for the moving coil. When the overall dimensions of 
an electromagnet are restricted owing to practical and 
economical considerations, a limit is set to the heat dissipation 
and therefore to the ampere turns or total magnetization. 
The maximum possible flux density in the gap is obtained 
when the whole magnetization is utilized there, u e,^ the steel 
path reluctance is zero (permeability = qo ) and there is no 

leakage. Under this condition H=l*257 -y , where total 

ampere turns and /= length of gap. Assuming m=s3000 
and / = 0*lfi cm., H = 23,600 lines per square centimetre, 
'fhis approacljes doul)le the value in an actual case, and 
indicates the influence of the magnetic reluctance of the 
steel. Further information in this direction will be found 
in a former paper on magnetic ineasuremeiJts*. 

We cun approach the problem in a different manner. 
Owing to magnetic leakage within and without the magnet, 
experimental observation shows the total flux half-way down 
the central polo to be about 1*65 times that in the air-gap. 
Assuming the greatest flux density in the central iron pole 
to he 16,000 lines cm.“^, the greatest air-gap density (mean 
over the axial length) t, is 

jj ^ 3 6,000 cross-sectional area of central pole 
1*65 mean urea of annular gap 

(see fig. 13) 

= 9*7 X 10«= X-9-7 X 10^ 

iTTTt* Jtib 

Taking r=2*5 cm., ^ = 0*95 cm., then H =» 12,800 lines cm."* 
is the greatest possible air-gap flux density on the above 
hypothesis. The ratio r/26 cannot be increased indefinitely 
by reducing 5, since the pole tips w^ould be saturated, causing 
increased reluctance and leakage. These data agree with 

* ‘ Wireless World,’ p. 600 (Nov. 26th, 1930). 

t Zo<f. eit. 
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maasurements an the electromagnet cited in the previous 
paper, which shows the argument to have some value, 
although it is admittedly only a cursory survey of tlie 
problem whose accurate solution is very complex. 

In the preceding case we can show the influence of 
reluctance and leakage numerically. The ampere turns for 
the air-gap alone are 


IL 

1-257 


12,800x0*16 


1-257 


4630 


or 


Fig, IS. 



54 per cent, of those actually required. Moreover, leakage 
and reluctance (mainly this) are responsible for a 46 per 
cent, wastage. 

8. The Output Criterion of the Magnet, 

To obtain the quantity upon which the output from any 
given electro- or permanent-magnet depends, it is necessary 
to deduce the acoustic power in terms of the flux density and 
the dimensions of the air-gap. 
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The acoustic power is 

. ( 1 ) 

where i is the coil current and the mdiation resistance. 
For any given type of diaphragm 

Ra=wG2, (2) 

where a is a parameter dependent upon the diaphragm 
and the frequency. The current is governed by the coil 
impedance and the resistance of the power valve. The 
former varies throughout the audible register. However, 
this is immaterial, as it can be shown that a magnet designed 
for greatest output at a particular frequency gives this 
condition at any other frequency. At the electro-mechanical 
resonance frequency — where the coil reactance vanishes — the 
impedance is purely resistive. For maximum output — not 
maximum efficiency — R the coil resistance referred to the 
anode circuit of the valve must be^ times the resistance of 
the latter, i. e., R=:/>pc, where p depends upon the valve 
characteristics. Taking the most general case where a trans- 
former is used and assuming it to be perfect, the turns ratio 
^ = [E/R„j]^'2 where is the total effective resistance 
of the coil in the secondary circuit including radiation 
and diaphragm losses. For any given power valve the total 
resistance in the anode circuit for maximum distortionless 
output is 

R+Pr=(/>d-l)pt‘=a constant. 

Moreover, the alternating anode current I corresponding to 
a definite grid voltage swung is also constant. 

Thus the coil current 

or (3) 

where Kj is a constant = I^R the power dissipated in the load. 
Now 

R»* = Re Ri + Rdf d- Ra, 

where Ress resistance due to copper of coil; 

R^ = resistance due to iron loss; 

resistance due to diaphragm loss; 

R^ as resistance due to radiation of sound. 

The iron and diaphragm losses introduce unknown 
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•quantities^ and for the present they will be omitted so that 
we can write 


Rw * Rc "1“ Ra? • 
From (I) and (4) the acoustic output 

K,R« 






(Rc-h Rai 


or 


W 1 





(5) 


where d?=R<j/Rc, 

Expression (5) gives a curve of the form illustrated in 
fig, 13. When ^=0, Ra=0, W = 0, and there is no radiation 
{in vacuo), whilst as .v increases so also does the radiation. 
Obviously the output depends upon .r, and yve shall regard it 
as the criterion of the system. 

Now the d.c. resistance of the coil is 


Rc= 


pi 

A’ 


(b) 


where the length of wire l^2iTrn, the cross-section of the 
wire A^blfs/n, and 

total copper cross-section 
cross-section of gap 

Substituting in (6) for I and A, we get 

2'Trr)rp 




R.==- 




Thus from (2) and (7), 

E« _ uC%lf s ?i(27rruH)^W/, 

2'nrrdp 




“R. 


27rrn^p 


= -.27rrW/,H2 
P 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


where V ^2*irrbl is the volume of the annular air-gap. 

So far as the magnet is concerned, the criterion is obviously 

HW/;, (9) 

^his being S^r times the magnetic energy associated with the 
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metal of the coil. When the air-gap length I is constant, 
fs can be assumed constant also, and the criterion reduces 
to H^A as shown in a former paper 

In specifying a magnet, it is obvious that a statement of 
the flux density by itself has no value, since tlie gap 
dimensions are left out of account. Also a stateiiient of 
flW is meaningless, for of two magnets with equal values 
of the air-gap of one might be inadequate to accommo- 
date a suitable coil. This is where the space factor becomes 
important. With a gap of 0 16 cm., has a value of from 
0’4 to 0*5, whereas for a 0*08 cm. gap varies from 0*2 to 0*3. 
Consequently, the energ}^ output from the smaller air-gap is 
less than that from the larger. 

The problem can he viewed from another angle. With an 
air-gap ol 0*16 cm., we could accommodate 50 turns of wire 
having a resistance Rc, whereas in the more restricted 
space available with a 0*08 cm. gap, the diameter of the wire 
would be much similler and its resistance appreciably in 
excess of R<r. Thus the dead loss in the latter case would 
exceed that in the former, with a corresponding reduction in 
current and, therefore, in sound output. 

It follows that the specification of a magnet should he 
accompanied by the {{uantity H'Y and the gap dimensions, 
so that, A can he computed. 

By hypothesis the ilW4 criterion applies when the coil 
reactance is zero. If the best magnet is selected on the 
basis, it will fulfil the optimum condition in the lewder 
register of an actual ref)roducer where iron and diaphragm 
loss occur. The output in the upper register is influenced 
by the mass, diameter, etc. of the coil, but no definite 
relationship lias been established analytically. Moreover, 
it is out of the question to incorporate this in the preceding 
analysis. 

A point of interest i. rises when economical considerations 
are waived. Assume we have a magnet wu’th Z=0*96 cm,, 
the remaining quantities being equal to that of another 
magnet with /=:0*J6 cm. From the above criterion the 
output with the former magnet would appreciably exceed 
that from the latter. The ratio of the outputs is not 
1 ':^ /* 1 


0-16 •/.' 


since W oc 


14 


and it is not proportional to 


X 


HW/jf since the latter varies as a?. W^ith a 0*96 cm. gup a coil 
ot 50 turns can have a very low resistance indeed, but the 


‘ Wireless World,’ p. 604 (Nov. 26th, 1930). 
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reactance will be unaltered. Thus the increased output 
will only be felt over a limited band oH frequencies where 
the copper loss is an important fraction of the impedance. 
At the same time the large mass of the coil — unless aluminium 
were ui^d— would restrict the amplitude causing a redaction 
in the output particularly at the higher frequencies. More- 
over, a gap of this length is of no practical value. If 
H*V/^ remains constant, an increase in radius of the coil 
is accompanied by a larger output. The inductive and 
motional capacitive reactances both increase proportionately 
to the square of the radius, so that the increase in output is 
again limited to a definite frequency band, unless the current 
is constant at all frequencies. Under the latter condition the 
internal resistance of the valve is so high that there is little 
damping of the natural oscillations, which assume undue 
prominence. The preceding argument shows that the 
quantity H*V/s must be used with discretion. 

We are now in a position to deal with the factor 
which is sometimes cited by manufacturers as a criterion.. 
The magnetic energy stored in the air-gap is HW/8w, but 
it does not immediately follow that this quantity is a panacea 
which incorporates all the virtues and vices of a magnet. 
As we have seen above, the output from a loud speaker is 
only proportional to HW when the radiation resistance 
is small compared with the copper resistance. This is 
approximately true for a number of reproducers where the 
resonances are relatively weak. But it is inapplicable to 
a moving-coil reproducer of the horn variety where the 
radiation resisttince is 0*3 that of the total resistance. Also, 
we have shown by preceding examples that has to be 

used in conjunction with other information connected with 
the reproducer. Moreover, it should be clear that H^V/87r 
does not tell the whole story by any means, and that details 
of the air-gap are a necessary adjunct. 

9. Rectification Kfect of Coil in fs on-uni form 
Magnetic Field* 

Consider the arrangement sketched in fig. 14. The 
circular coil is immersed in a radial field whose intensity 
varies linearly from the point O. If Ai is an extreme 
position of the coil the alternating current in it is represented 
by Ii, and the force urging it in the direction of the arrow 
Ai is proportional to Hili. If As be the other extreme 
position of the coil corresponding to current Ig, the force^ 
urging it in the direction As is proportional to Hgls* 
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During acceleration in the Ai direction the mean force ie 
greater than that during the A 2 direction. The reverse is 
true during the deceleration period. Thus the coil will move 
further in the Ai than in the A^ direction, which is tanta- 
mount to saying there is a translational component in the 
Ai direction ; whence the coil will travel towards the zero 
field position, and the action can be regarded as one akin to 
rectification. 


Fig. 14. 



l>iagrani illustrating coil driven by sine wave current in 
non-uniform magnetic field. 

This phenomenon can be demonstrated in striking fashion 
by aid of a moving-coil reproducer. If the diaphragm is 
Ireely suspended by four threads, the coil when supplied with 
alternating currrent will move out of the magnet and 
oscillate about an external point depending upon the gravi- 
tational restoring 1‘orce due to obliquity of the threads. 
The larger the current the greater the distance the coil is 
driven from the magnet. A considerable axial force 
is required to restore the coil to its normal position in the 
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inagiiet, a«d when this force is removed the coil moves out 
again. 

. The effect is due to non-uniformity of the held distribution 
within and without the magnet as shown in previous pn])ers'^. 
The coil does not come out of the magnet until the axial 
amplitude exceeds a value adequate to bring it into the 
external leakage field to such an extent that the gravitatiouul 
control is overcome. Keeping the coil current constant^ the 
frequency innst be reduced to a value where this condition 
is fulfilled. The greater the current the higher the frequency 
at which translatory motion just ceases to occur. There is 
obviously a limit due to heating of the coil. Under normal 
conditions the phenomenon is readily obtained below^ 100 
cycles. Tf the diaphragm has a powerful radial mode 
simultaneously and is mounted horizontally, the spectacle is 
reminiscent of a soaring bird or a helicopter. 

In the reproducer used for these tests the coil always 
moved out of, but not into, the magnet. This is due to the 
leakage field being less outside than inside the magnet. 
Doubtless bv starting with the coil well inside the magnet 
it would move inwards. 

The analytical expressions for this case are identical with 
(1) and (2) in Phil. Mag. vii. p. 1014 (1020), excepting 
tliatC. the force on the coil per unit current, is now varial>.(^ 
or C=/(a?). Whatever simplifications are made the equations 
are unfortunately insoluble for a sine-wave current in the 
coil. 


10. Impulse Records and their uses. 

In a previous paper we saw that severe impulsing occurred 
when a rectiingular wave form was af)plied to ihc grid of 
a thermionic valve having a reproducer in its anode circuit. 
The question now arises as to the utility of this tot in 
studying the physical behaviour of diaphragms. Impulse 
records show the <»sciilations which are not damped out 
by the magnetics field or other corresponding influence. 
With large diaphragm moving-coil apparatus the acoustic 
damping is small. At low frequencies the magnetic damping 
is paramount, \>hilst at high frequencies transmission loss 
assists the magnetic field. In cases where small diaphragms 
are associated with long exponential horns, considerable 
damping is due to the resistive load of the horn, as well as 
to the magnetic field. liecords illustrating the influence of 
the horn are given in figs. 15 a and 15 5 (Pi. IT.). 


* Phil Mag. xi. p. 39 (1931) ; also ‘ Wireless World/ loc. mt. 
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Probably the best way o£ demonstrating the use of 
impulse records is to give a number of typical examples. 
In fig. 16 a (PL III.) we have an example taken from a 
!noving-coil reproducer. It consists of a complex oscillation 
having low-frequencj^ components of 33 and 200 cycles on 
which is superposed an oscillation of 2000 cycles. The 
33-cjcle oscillation is that of the diaphragm as a whole on 
the surround, whilst the 200'--^ is due to the surround per se 
acting as an auxiliary resonant diaphragm Pig. 10 6 
(PL HI.) shocv’s a record of the same diapiiragin after 
removal of the rubber surround. The 33 and 200 cycle 
oscillations have vanished, hut the 2000 cycles oscillation 
due to the main symmetrical mode (2 nodal circles) of the 
diaphragm persists. A very strong magnetic field would be 
required to extinguish this mode. 

Fig. 17 a (PL IV.) is a record for a free-edge paper 
diaphragm, 5x thick, 16*7 cm. radius, apical angle 

160®. Although this diaphragm exhibits strong radial 
modes when steady low-frequency alternating current is 
used, none is visible on the record. If excited at all by 
imj)ulsing, such moties are curbed \)j the magnetic field.. 
For several cycles the oscillation of fig, 17a (PL IV.) is a 
fair approximation to a damped sine wave, but latterly it 
degenerates into a more complex ty'pe. The natural fre- 
quency is that of the main symmetrical mode corresponding 
to two nodal circles. 

The above records were taken with the micro[)hone on the • 
axis of the diaphragm. When the microphone is placed at 
a point remote from the axis the effect is quite different,, 
owing to the focussing or beam effect and to the velocity of 
})ropagatiun of sound in the diaphragm being less than that 
of sound in air. Fig. 17 6 (PL IV.) is a record for the 
]>receding diaphragm taken with the microphone 25 cm. 
atrag from the axis. At such a distance, which is approxi- 
mately equal to the diameter of the diaphragm, interference 
is considerable, since one side of the diaphragm is much 
nearer to the microphone than the other. Moreover, the 
record must be interpreted in this sense. 

The set of records in fig. 18 (PL V.) illustrates the in- 
fiueneeof axial and angular distance upon the wave-form of the 
transient oscillation. The effect of increase in axial distance 
is to reduce the oscillations — ^due to the main symmetrical 

♦ A better example of this complex type of oscillation is given in the 
‘ Wireless "World/ p. 15 (May 13, 1931). The ripples on the horizontal 
portions of some of the records are due to interference from a power 
system. 
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mode — which follow the first peak. A standing wave*effect 
:ai ises, but it is not established until after the peak occurs. 
There is also diffraction at the microphone. The combination 
of these two may enhance the output when the microphone 
is near the diaphragm. The standing wave-effect decreases 
with increase in axial distance. The influence of angular 
^listance is similar to that displayed in fig. 17/; (PI. IV.). 
The records of fig. 18 (PI. V.) correspond to a standard 
diaphragm mounted on a rubber surround which resonated 
per se at 129*5 cycles per second. There is no trace of this 
on record. Moreover, if the surround resonance occurs below 
a certain frequency the magnetic field is adequate to render 
the motion aperiodic. The resonance of tlie diaphragm 
vibrating as a whole on the surround at 18 7 cycles is damped 
out completely. The aperiodic state is seen by the decay of 
the high-^frequency oscillation superposed on an exponential 
curve. The latter represents the diaphragm being forced 
back to its equilibrium position by the surround, but restrained 
from oscillation by the magnetic field. Comparison should 
be made with fig. 16 a (PL III.), whore both of the surround 
oscillations occur. 

Finally, fig. 19 (PL I.) illustrates the case of a dia- 
phragm in which the surround constraint was high enough 
to promote oscillations at 80 cycles per second. The repro- 
duction from this instrument was accompanied by a strong 
boom *. 

These examples demonstrate the utility of the impulse 
method in studying the natural oscillations of a diaphragm. 
Owing to irregularity in some of the records it is difficult to 
ascertain the frequencies of any but the more powerful 
oscillations. Broadly speaking, we are able to ascertain the 
frequency of the main symmetrical mode and to determine 
whether the mode due to the surround itself or that of 
the diaphragm on the surround is rendered aperiodic by the 
magnetic field t. The behaviour of the diaphragm can also 
be examined by the sadden application of definite frequencies 
to the grid of the valve, i. e., interrupted sine waves of square 
modulation. (/Omparison of results at resonant and non* 
resonant frequencies would indicate what is to l>e expected 
in practice. 

The vibrational frequencies of a diaphragm can also be 

^ A simple method of finding the resonance frequency of the diaphragm 
on the surround is described in ^ Wireless World/ August 8th, 1928. 
The resonance of the surround per se is found by bridge measurement. 

t It is interesting to reduce the magnetic field to a value where the 
motion becomes oscillatory. 
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found by the inverse of the preceding. The reproducer is 
set in a highly damped enclosure or in free air and impulsed 
acoustically. The latter can be accomplished by the impact 
of two bodies whose natural frequencies are much higher 
than those of the reproducer — supersonic preferred. The 
coil current is amplified and recorded in the usual way. 
Since the response as a microphone falls away with rise in 
frequency, a correction circuit may be required in the 
amplifier. If the wave-form is immaterial this circuit is 
unnecessary. 

By associating a light coil or an equivalent electrostatic 
arrangement with any structure its vibrational frequencies 
can be found. It does not follow, of course, that the relative 
magnitudes will he identical with those "hen the structure 
is impulsed electromagnetically. 

In taking impulse records care must be exercised to ensure 
that oscillations or aperiodic efEects due to transformers or to 
choke-condenser combinations are not superposed upon those 
due to the instrument under test. This has been discussed 
in previous papers dealing with such tests (/ Wireless World.’ 
April 3rd, 10th, Aug. 7th, 14th, 192P), 

April 1931. 


XI. The Transient Response of the Triode Valve Equivale^it 
Network, By W. Jackson, M,Sc.^ Lecturer 

in Electrical Enyineerwg^ Colleae of Technology^ 3fan- 
chester *, 

ri'HE behaviour of triode valve amplifier systems in the 
X steady state under periodic input voltages has received 
considerable attention, and Colebrook^s generalized analysis t 
of the triode valve equivalent network permits the deduction 
of the general character of the variation of the important 
quantities of the network with the load in the anode circuit. 
The nature of the transient response of such a network is 
likely to prove an equally important consideration in design, 
in view of the increasing use of thermionic valves in tele- 
graphic systems and for such special purposes as increasing 
the sensitivity of oscillographs, in both of which applications 
it is desirable tbat the distorting transients introduced by the 
elements of the triode circuit shall be of short duration in 

Communicated bv Prof. Miles Walker, M.A., B.Sc. 
t Joum. I. E. E. Ixvii. p. 167 (1929). 
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comparison with the duration of any transient voltage pulse 
to be amplified. 

The equivalent network of a single- valve stage as developed 
by Colebrook is given in fig. 1. Tiie voltage amplification 
factor and the internal A.C. resistance of the valve are 
designated jj, and ; (h, Cg, and C3 are the grid-filament, 
anode-grid, and anode- ri lament self* capacities respectively ; 
Jig the effective resistance of the input circuit and Z the load 
impedance. 

The problem is to derive a general expression for the 
voltage, v(t), developed across the output or load circuit Z on 
the sudden application of a voltage, of the form e(t), to the 
input circuit of the valve. 


Fig. 1. 





The descriptive differential equations of the network are 
therefore : 

h ^ I = (1) 

where 

d 


Eliminating ti and 22 from these equations gives 


, (yRgCg-/*) 

»■= Ra+Z(/.){l+7>R,(0* + (;3)r ^ 


v^/ 
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The OEtpui: voltage v{t) developed across the load Z(p) is 
therefore given in terms of the circuit parameters by 

.w c.)) 

If the voltage e(i) be applied to the system at the time 
i5=:0, it may be expressed in the notation of the Heaviside 
Operational Calculus by where [1] is the unit 

functional voltage of value zero for time ^ < 0 and unity 
for time ^ > 0, 

The complete expression for the output voltage v{t)^ 
steady and transient^ is then given as the solution of the 
operational equation 

~ k7^-'Z(];)Tn:;'^;rc, +C 3 T) • 

The form of tbe operating impedance function Z(p) for 
the load will depend on the nature of the circuit employed 
for coupling the triode-valve stage under consideration to a 
measuring device or to succeeding stages of amplification. 
As this circuit may contain all of the parameters resistance, 
inductance, and capacity, the expression for Z(p) will, 
in general, be complex in nature. Further complexity in 
the solution of equation (6) results from the fact, that it is 
not always possible to utilize the wdiole of the voltage 
developed across Z(/>), for application to a succeeding stage, 
i>ecause of the need for providing isolation of the grid of 
this stage from the high-tension supply. 

The most convenient method of obtaining the solution of 
equation (b) depends upon the form of the applied voltage 
e(t). If a convenient equivalent operator is available for 
as is the case for periodic and exponential time variations, 
direct solution by the ^‘Expansion Theorem may give 
easiest solution. 

If, however, the desire is to consider the factors affecting 
the nature of the transient solution, this may be effected 
by determining the response of the system to the unit 
voltage [1] as the solution of the operational equation 

h(t)— fi] C7\ 

The complete response to the functional voltage eit) is 
then conveniently obtained by substituting the value of h(t) 
obtained as the solution of equation (7) in the Super* 
position Theorem/^ 

♦ See Appendix. 

Phil Mai;. S, 7. VoL 13. No. 82. Jan. 1932. 


I 
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Nature of the Transient Response in tifpical Amplifier 
Networks and the Effect of the Selffcapaeities, 

Resistance-capacity Coupling, 

The resistance-capacity coupled amplifier, accepted as 
best for the distortionless amplification of complex periodic 
audio-frequency Toltages, is shown diagrawnnatically in 
fig. 2 ^ and its equivalent load circuit is drawn in fig. 3 . 


Fig. 2. 



O 5 represents the input capacity of a succeeding triode 
stage^ while the input resis^nce of this stage is included 
in the leak resistance 


Fig. .3. 

A 



The operational equation for the voltage developed across 
the load terminals AB is given by equation (7), where Z(p) 
is the generating impedance of the entire circuit between 
A and B, and is given by 

7,. Rx{l+pH*(C4 + C5)} 

HP) - C5)+RiC4} +y(RiRsC4C*) • 
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The voltage applied to the next stage between C and D 
is, however, only 






©f this voltage. The output voltage developed by the 
system, on the application of unit voltage [1] to the input, 
is therefore given by the solution of the operational equation 

y.. pR|JlsCJRa(V-M} p.-, 

“ (Hi + R.) + />C4(RA + + HaRi} 

+ P*C4RlR2Ra(C* + C3 + Ce) 


In obtaining this equation, whenever C2, O3, Cs have 
occurred added to C4 they have, justifiably, been neglected 
as small in comparison. 

Solution of this equation by the “ Expansion Theorem ” 
shows that the output voltage h (t) is made op of two transient 
oomponents of time constants 

1 


where 


and 


RiHg f 

2 Kj ’2 4 tJs + f-'s) 

t Rl 4* Ra 

KiR,}iaV,{Cf^ifr+ Ob) * 


For normal values of the circuit constants, b is small com- 


pared with a^, and the time constants reduce to and 
that is, 


::a 


b 


and 


R^RaR^lCs-f-Ca + Cs) 
KiR 2 4-M2H« hH«Ri 

{ 4- H 
Ri + R. 






For circuit constants of the following typical values : 

/a=s =20 ; Ba =2 X 10^ Ri=:10\ RgsslO® ohms ; 

C2 =Cs = 5x10-i^ 05=10 x 10-12^ 0^=5 X 10-1^ farads, 

giving a steady state amplification to periodic voltages of 
^approximately 16*4, the solution of equation (8) is 

h(t) = 16-4e 

L2 
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Whon the stray capacities Gj, C 3 , C# are made equal f to 
zero, Ti becomes zero. Solution of the simplified opera- 
tional equation resulting from this approximation gives 

It is apparent therefore that, apart from producing zero 
instantaneous response to the input voltage by providing 
instantaneously a short-circuit path through the network, 
the effect of the stray capacities — provided they are] of 
normal values — can justifiably be neglected in deriving the 
transient response. 

Further, that for given values of Ba, Ri, and Bg, the time 
constant of the local transient may be reduced by reduction 


Fi^. 4. 

A 


B 




in the value of the coupling condenser G 4 , to which the time 
constant Tg is directly proportional. 

Transformer Coupling, 

A simple equivalent load circuit of the translbnner coupled 
low-frequency amplifier is shown in fig. 4, in which repre- 
sents the equivalent capacity of the transformer primary and 
secondary windings and of the input circuit of the succeeding 
stage transferred to the primary. This total capacity can 
now be included in C 3 , with which it is in parallel, given a 
load impedance Z('p) equal to (R-f Lp). 

From equation (4) the current *3 through this load is the 
solution of 

.• r. 

*»-R«+(R+Lp)U+pR,(0* + C’s)} 
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iind therefore the output voltage between G and D is given 
by the solution of the operational equation 


h{t). 


( pRgGg — M)Mp 


Rg-h(R-hLpj{l -f-joRflCGs 4- ^s) } 


[1] . (9) 


for the unit input voltage. 

The solution of this equation shows h{t) to consist of two 
component transients of time constants 


1 

a±^ 

where 

L + RRg(C,+C3) ^ X R + 

2R«L(C* + C3) ®~RJ4Cj + C,)* 

When, however, all self-capacities are assumed equal to 
zero, there appears only one transient component of time 

constant , Taking the same valve as before and 

associating with it a typiciil transformer for wdiich L=100 

henrys, R = 2000 ohms, =3*5, and Cg (including any 

condenser which may be permanently connected, inside the 
transtormer casing, across the transformer primary winding) 
of value ilx 10”^^ farads, the solution of equation (9) 
becomes 


With Cg and Cj taken as zero, the simplified operational 
equation provides a solution 

so that the same conclusions as before can be drawn con- 
cerning the importance of stray capacities in affecting the 
form of the transient response. 

It is at once apparent that the local disturbing transient 
occurring in a transformer conpled amplifier, made up of 
components such as are typical of those employed for ike 
amplification of periodic voltages, is much more prolonged 
than that present in a resistance-capacity coupled amplifier. 


Choke Coupling* 

For this type of coupling the equivalent load circuit may 
be di*awn as in tig, 5. Treating this circuit in the simia 
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manner as with the resistance-capacity coupling, the opera- 
tional equation for the output voltage between 0 and D is 

R,C4KRl + %’){j»RaCs-/i} P,, 

*W~(Ri + R.)+ML + 04(SRA)}+p’{C4[L{R, + R.) - -W’ 
+ RjR,R„(SC)]} +p®iR,R„LC4{2C)} 

where 

(SC) = C 2 4- Cf 4" C 5 and (SRxRj) = R 1 R 2 4 RjRa 4" RaRi* 
Since the denominator is a cubic, the output voltage k(t) 
must consist of three component transients. Solution in 
the general case is, however, troublesome, and the nature 
of the response in the simple case of C 2 = 0 » = C 5=0 will 


Fig. 5. 



give the important information. The above operational 
equation then reduces to 

1 (f\ _ — /aR204p(Rj ^Lp) j- , 

^ (Ri4-Ra) 4p{L4C4(2HiR2)j • ^ 

-fj9*04{L(R^4R.)l 

the solution of which consists of two transient terms of 
time constants 

1 

where 

_L+C4(2R,Rj) , R, + Ra 

“ 2C4L(R, + R.) ^“(T4L(K,+R.)- 

Taking the circuit constants used for the resistance- 
capacity coupled case, with the modification that the 
resistance Rx is now replaced by a choke of inductance L 
100 henrys and resistance Rx 2000 ohms, the complete 
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expresBion for h{t) in response to the unit input voltage 
given by 

h{t) = 

This circuit gives a steady state amplification to 50 cycle 
per second input voltages of the same value as that obtained 
from the previously considered resistance-coupled amplifier. 
The first term, in spite of its smaller amplitude, is the more 
disturbing component because of its slower decay with time. 

Its time constant corresponds verj^ approximately to 

that of the circuit composed simply of the choke and the 

internal resistance of the valve ij-— . 

XV 1 + Jtva 

The effect on the form of this output voltage of giving 
different values to C4, the in ter valve coupling condenser, has 
been calculated. For a value of O4 equal to 10 x 10~^^ 
farads — i.e., twdce as large as before — h{t} is given by 

M t) = 5*20(?*22c»/_ 24* 
while for a value of 1 x farads 

Decreasing therefore, produces two desirable effects ; 
it reduces the ainj)litude of the more troublesome transient 
and rapidly reduces the time constant of the other. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that as O4 is decreased the 
voltage step up of the stage for periodic input voltages is 
decreased, particularly at the lower audio frequencies, 
because ot the increasing voltage lost across C4. 

With both the transformer and choke coupled amplifier, 
indeterminate transient components are liable to be present 
in the output voltage if the inductance in the anode circuit 
varies with the current passing through it. This danger 
does not arise in parallel-fed circuits. 

ParalleUfed Choke Coupling. 

The equivalent load circuit of a parallel-fed choke coupled 
amplifier is shown in fig. 6, where the self-capacity of the 
choke L and of the input of the succeeding stage are 
represented by C5, Proceeding as before, and taking 
the output response of the circuit to the 
unit input voltage is given as the solution of the operational 
equation 

h(f\ ^^ 11 x 04 p(Rs "h Lp) 

^ ^ (Ri -h H.) + jt>U4(2RiRs) i- R«) ^ 
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The solnfcion of this equation shows h(t) to be composed 
of two transient components of time constants 


where 


1 

a± ^ 


S RiRg 

2L(Ri-j-R2) 


and 




1 

C^L* 


Taking the following component values as typical of those 
found in circuits employed for periodic voltage ampli- 
fication, /t=20; R« = 2xl0^ R^ = 10^ H2=:20()0 ohms; 
LsslOO benrys, and C4=5xl0~* farads, the complete 
expression for h(t) is given by 


h{t)== — {16’6b cos 2-7r . 70.^ — 2*98 sin 27r. 


Fig. 6. 


A 



With the large values of C4 employed to avoid low note 
loss in amplifiers designed for audio-frequency amplification, 
it is seen that the transient response is likely to be periodic 
and dies away exponentially at a comparatively slow rate. 

The critical value of C4 for non-periodic transient response 
occurs when a* =5, that is, when 


C4«4L 


rRi+R^l 2 

1 SRAJ ^ 


SRiBt, as before, being (BiRj-hRsRa + RaRi). 


Appendix. 

The operational equation given in (7) may be written in 
the form 


A(0== 


¥(p) 

bij>) 


[ 1 ], . . . 


• . ( 10 ) 
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where M(j») and D(jt?) are certain functions of p. In the cases 
discussed in the paper M(/?) is never of higher power in p 
than D(j»), so that direct solutioii of this equation by the 
Expansion Theorem ” results in tlie following manner. 

Let X 2 , , Xn be the n roots of D(p)=i:0. Provided 

that none of these roots are zero and that there are no equal 
roots, the complete solution of (10) is given by 




M(0) 

D(0) 


M(X^ 

■^Afi Xa-.D'{Xa) 




where M{0) and D(0) are the values of M(jE>) and iJ(p) 
for pzszO^ and D'(Xa) is the value of for jp — X*. 

If, having obtained the response of the network to the 
unit voltage [1], it is desired to derive the response v(t) 
to a functional input voltage e(t)[l], this may be obtained 
by substituting for /i(t) and e(t) in the “Superposition 
Theorem 

v(t) = e(t) . h (0) 4 - f ' E(^ - . A ' (<^) . d4> 

Jo 


Jo 


where (f> is a variable ot integration and 


If, in equation (10), M(jw) is of higher power in p than 

always be reduced to the sum of a number 

of terms^ some of which are integral powers of p and one of 

which is of the form ^ v,^herew(p) is not of higher power 

J/[p) ^ 

in p than y{p)^ The resultant expression may then be 

AKi:+B[l] + C^l^[l], 

when the solution of equation (10) is the sum of the 
solutions of 

Apil2, B[l], and 
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XII* Photography of Diffraction Patterns due to small 

Circular Apei^tures. By L. R. Wilbeefoece, M.A.y 

Lyon Jones Professor of Physics, The University of 

Liverpool 

[Plate VLj 

^ I'^HE diffraction effects produced when light from a point* 
JL source passes through a circular aperture in a thin 
plate and is then received on a screen have been very fully 
investigated by Lommel and his paper has been frequently 
referred to by English writers, but the mathematical form 
in which his results were exhibited has left their details 
unfamiliar to a not inconsiderable number of physicists, and 
it may be of service to describe their main features m more 
popular language. 

The changes in the diffraction pattern due to variations in 
the distances of the aperture from the source and from the 
screen, in the diameter of the aperture, and in the wave- 
length of the light employed, may all be summed up in two 
statements. 

(1) The character of the pattern depends only upon the 
number of half-period elements (which we may abbreviate 
as k—p) which the aperture transmits ; (2) the linear 

dimension or scale ’’ of the pattern is proportional to the 
distance apart on the screen of the interference fringes 
which would be due to two imaginary identical point-sources 
of light at opposite ends of a diameter of the aperture. We 
may call this distance a ‘‘ fringe-unit.” 

The character of the pattern may be described under 
two subheadings : (a) the positions of the maxima and 
minima, (b) the distribution of intensity at and between 
these positions. 

Lomniers results show that if the aperture does not 
transmit more than about Ih-p the character of the pattern 
is absolutely constant, so far as the positions of the minima 
are concerned, while the positions of the maxima and the 
distribution of intensity tend asymptotically to constancy as 
the size of the aperture is decreased. Further, the radii of 
successive minima, starting from the centre of the picture* 
increase by distances which soon become practically equal 
and whose value is then one fringe-unit. 

♦ CoramuBicated by the Author, 
t Abh. d, jST. Bayer AJmd, d, Wissensch, xv. 1884-1886. 
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This statement may be made more definite numerically* 
LommePs results are expressed in terms of a quantity Z, 
such that its relation to the distance f of a point from the 
centre of the pattern and the length / of a fringe-unit 
may readily be proved to be given by Z=7rf//, The positions 
of the minima are given by the roots of the equation 
JifZ)=0. It can readily be calculated from a table of 
Bessel’s Functions that the corresponding values of f// are : 
1*298, 2*223, 3*238, 4*241, 5*243, 6*244, 7*245, 8*246, 9*246, 
lU-246, 11*247, 12* 247, etc. 

When the aperture transmits more than 1 h-p the character 
of the pattern, as is well known, becomes more variable. 
It is then necessary to consider separately the portion of the 
screen in the geometrical shadow and the portion which 
would be fully illuminated if light travelled in straight lines, 
which we may call the geoineirical disk. The phenomena 
wdtliin the disk have often been described and photographed 
and are so familiar that it is unnecessar}^ to refer to them 
further, but it is less generally realized that in the geo- 
metrical shadow the light does not steadily decrease to 
zero but does so through a series of steps of minima and 
maxima, and that the successive values of ?//’for the minima 
of these steps continue to be given by the series of numbers 
already written down, beginning, however, not at its first 
term but at such a term that tlie value of ^ calculated from 
it will corres[)ond to the point nearest the edge of the 
geometrical sbatlow. 

The tact that at points well within the geometrical shadow 
the character of the fringes will tend to constancy may be 
explaim.d as follows, Jjet a plane wave pass normally 
through a circular aperture of radius r and let the light be 
received on a screen at a distance h from the aperture large 
compared with r, and let us consider the amplitude at a 
point P on the screen whose distance f from the axis is small 
compared with b but large compared with n If N is the 
projection of F on the plane of the aperture, the loci of 
}>oints in the aperture equidistant from P will be circular 
arcs with N as centre, and as the distance of N from the 
aperture is large compared with r it will be a good approxi- 
mation to replace these arcs by parallel straight lines. 

If y and yAdy are the distances of two such lines from 
the centre of the aperture, the distance from P of the strip 
which they enclose is 

K 
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and the area of the strip is 

2dy\/ r*— 

Thus, by the asual formula, if \ is the wave-length and A 
the amplitude of the light at the aperture, the vibration at 
P is 


2A 

X 



v/ r* — w* . 27r 

-^-g -sxn-;- 




yK 


)• 


We may write h for + ^ B,ud^ expanding the trigono- , 

metrical term and noticing that the coefficient of cos— {vt — b) 

vanishes between the limits of integration, we reduce the 
expression to 

2A . 27r, u 

xb '“lir • 

If we write a for vjr^ the amplitude of this vibration will be 
2r^A /, 2 27r^r 

'“‘"w *• 

This is 2r^A tt ^ rfj. 


where Z is written for 

27rfr 
Xb • 

If the aperture transmits m half-period elements 

and if the fringe-unit is /, 

/=W2r, 

and the expression for the amplitude becomes 
2nmA},i-ntlf)j^. 

That is, in the region of the pattern where f is large 
compared with r, the character of the pattern involves the 
number of half-period elements merely as a factor governing 
the absolute intensity of illnmination, while the relative 
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intensities at corresponding points and the positions of tho 
maxima and iwinima will be the same for all values of m. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, no adequate 
photographs of the diffraction patterns when m is not greater 
than unity have been published, Arkadiew who gives a 
fine series of pictures for larger apertures and for opaque 
disks, has j)botographs for and m=:l which show 

nothing outside the first considerable minimum. This is 
explicable by the fact that the intensity within this minimum 
is so great in comparison with that of the rest of the field that 
an exposure sufficiently long to show the outer portions of 
the pattern will lead to such an over-exposure of the centre 
that the plate will be spoilt. I therefore tried to remedy 
this by interposing a suitable mask in front of the photo- 
graphic plate, so that a sufficiently long exposure could be 
given to the marginal part of the picture, and afterguards, 
by removing the mask, a short exposure to show the central 
portion. Though I naturally hud expected that it would 
ultimately be necessary to use monochromatic light, pre- 
litninaiy experiments were undertaken using as a source of 
light a small approximately circular hole fixed a few centi- 
metres in front of the crater of an arc. A magnified 

pin-hole picture’* of the crater was thus formed in the 
plane of the aperture, and was adjusted so that the aperture 
was completely within this picture. In this way a maximum 
of illumination was conveniently obtained. The mask, 
which consisted of a brass disk of suitable small diameter 
cemented on a thin plate of good glass, was carried by 
a mechanical stage, and thus could be accurately adjusted 
horixontaliy and vertically so as to he central with the 
pattern wdtile observed through a suitable eye-piece. 

Although the experiments were made in a darkened room 
the retpiisite exposures were often so long that farther pre- 
cautions again^’t stray light became necessary. A blackened 
wood box about a metre long and of 20 cm. square section 
was made, h.uving a sufficient opening at one end and an 
arrangement for holding the photographic plate at the other. 
The shige carrying the mask was attached to a heavy solid 
rod passing into the box near the bottom and close to the 
photographic plate attachment through a short tube which 
it did not touch. The mask could thus be made central 
with the pattern before the plate was put into position, and 
any slight displacement of the box due to the subsequent 
insertion of the plate would not disturb the adjustment of 


^ Zmt xiv. p. 832 (1913). 
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the mask. When the marginal portion of the plate had 
feeen sufficiently exposed the mask could be lowered without 
disturbance of the plate by rotating the rod through a right 
angle about its axis, and the supplementary exposure thus 
obtained. 

The photographic plates used were backed Wellington 
Ortho Process plates, and a preliminary negative obtained 
with an aperture transmitting about i A-/? revealed an 
unexpected but fortunate coincidence. A long series o( 
maxima and minima was shown — in fact, eight or nine maxima 
could be measured and four or five more faintly seen, and 
their final disappearance even then seemed to be due tt) 
evanescent intensity rather than to any blurring due to over- 
lapping. It appeared, therefore, that these plates were 
abnormally sensitive to a comparatively narrow^ band in the 
spectrum of the crater, and all the advantages of approxi- 
mately monochromatic light were obtained without the 
serious decrease of illumination inseparable from the con- 
ventional methods. 

Measurements of the diameters of some minima were 
«iade and the mean wave-length of the operative band of 
^he spectrum thus determined, with the following results. 

Aperture (1). — Diameter *086 cm., distance from plate 
335 cm., radius of 9th minimum 1*425 cm. 

From the values of for the minima previously given it 
follows that 

/=l-425/9*246=*154 cm. 

Hence \=‘086 x •154/335 = 3*96 x cm. 

Aperture (2). — Diameter *0775 cm., distance from plate 
,335 cm., radius of 8th minimum 1*40 cm. 

Thus /=l-40/8*246=-170 cm. 

Hence X= *0775 X *170/335 = 3*93 X 10”* cm. 

Aperture (3). — Diameter *065 cm., distance from plate 
325 cm., radius of 10th minimum 2*025 cm. 

Thus /= 2*025/10-246 = *198 cm. 

Hence X = *065x -198/325 = 3-95 X 10”* cm. 

Aperture (4). — Diameter *044 cm., distance from plate 
335 cm., radius of 5th minimum 1*55 cm. 

Thus /=1*55/5*243=*296 cm. 

Hence \=*044x ‘296/335=3 88 x 10”* cm. 
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These values £or A, which correspond to the extreme of 
the visible violet end of the spectrum, are in remarkable 
agreement, remembering that the diameters of the minima 
can only be measured to the nearest half millimetre. 

Figs. 1, 2, & 3 (PL VI.) give prints from the negatives 
furnished bv apertures (4), (3), and (1). The distance from 
the aperture to the source was in each case equal to its 
distance from the photographic plate. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in making suitable apertures of the smaller 
diameters. The diffraction patterns were at first found to 
display great unsym metrical variations of intensity even 
when the circular form of the aperture was beyond doubt. 
These irregularities were finally traced to the burr which 
every method of drilling which could be devised left 
biibind it. Even the process of depositing a thick layer of 
copper electrolytically on each side of a piece of platinum 
foil, drilling completely through with a watch maker’s 
drill, and then dissolving off the copper with nitric acid 
did not completely eliminate it. The technique which 
finally proved successful was to use platinum foil about 
•08 mm. thick, which was of sufficient mechanical strength 
not to buckle, to work up the hole to nearly the required 
diameter by fine watchmakers^ broaches turned rapidly 
in a small lathe, and to keep the burr on each side 
rubbed down flat on a fine Arkansas stone with water. 
This, of course, left the edges of the hole ragged and possibly* 
slightly out of truth. The foil was then softened by heating 
to bright redness in a Bunsen burner, and, after cooling, 
each side of the hole was in turn Just pressed squarely on to 
the tapering portion of a needle of slightly larger diameter 
than the hole while this needle was being rapidly rotated in 
a small lathe. This left the hole smooth and circular 
without producing a new burr. 

The same amount of care was fortunately unnecessary for 
the small holes which were fixed in front of the arc to serve 
as approximate point-sources. It was sufficient to secure 
that in each case the shape should be roughly circular and, 
^n order to avoid blurring, that the diameter should not 
exceed one-half of a fringe-unit multiplied by the ratio of 
the distance of the aperture from the source and screen 
t*espectively. 

The use of an opaque mask and the consequent sharp line 
of demarcation produced on the negative spoils the aspect 
of the diffraction pattern in its itn mediate neighbourhood. 
In order to study this aspect in the neighbourhood of the 
oentre for apertures transmitting nearly 1 Iv-p some masks 
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of a graduated opacity were produced photographically, 
aod figs, 4, 5, & 6 (PI. VL) are prints from the negatives 
obtained, corresponding to ^ 1 A-p, and hrp 

respectively. The same aperture was used for each at the 
same distance (335 cm.) from the plate, and the size of 
a fringe-unit is thus the same throughout ; the distances 
of the source were 335 cm., 112 cm., and 67 cm. respectively. 
' The slight variations of the patterns for | A-p and 1 A-p 
are fairly well brought out. The mask used for fig, 6 
(PL VI.) transmitted too much light in its marginal portion, 
and the earlier minima are not well shown in consequence. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9, & 10 (PI. VL) are the results of using 
a larger mask and long exposures so as to exhibit the 
maxima and minima far removed from the centre. They 
correspond to | /i-p, 1 4~p, and H /i-p, obuiined as 
explained above, and 2 A-p obtained by reducing the 
distance of the source to 48 cm., and, as before, the fringe- 
unit is the same for each. The coincidence in radii of the 
outer maxima and minima for the various pictures is shown 
in fig. 11 (PI. VL), where half of the picture for 2 A-p, with 
its familar dark centre, and half of that for \ h-p are put 
together. 

The exposures for tig. 10 (PL VL) were GO minutes for 
the margin and 30 seconds for the centre, which indicate 
the rate of attenuation of the intensity ; the exposures for 
figs. 7, 8, & 9 (PL VL) had similar ratios* 

For fear of misunderstanding it should he explained 
that the negatives obtained diminished so greatly in density 
from the centre outwards that their details could not be 
transferred to a print by a single exposure, and two 
exposures, using suitable graduated masks, were needed. 
Thus the pictures given, while tltey sho v the positions of 
the maxima and minima, do not reproduce the relative 
intensities at different portions of the field. 

I must not conclude without expressing my great indebte<l- 
ness to my iectn re-assistant, Mr, F. J. Welch, for the skill 
and patience which he has lavished on the development and 
printing of these photographs. 

George Holt Physics Laboratory, 

The University of Liverpool. 

July 27, 1981. 
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XIIL On Sensitive Flumes. By G. B. Brown, If.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics^ University College^ London *• 

[Plates VIL-X.] 

Introduction. 

S INCE its first accidental discovery by John Leconte in 
1858 1 the phenomenon ot‘ sensitive flames has received 
the attention of a large number of investigators. In spite 
of this, however, a detailed explanation of the phenomenon 
has never been given, and the object of the present investi- 
gation is to examine the nature of the instability of gaseous 
jets more closely and to attempt to discover the causes 
underlying their sensitivity to the vibrations of sound. 

The first thorough examination of sensitive jets was made 
by Tymiall at the suggestion of Leconte + . Tyndall used a 
number of different kinds of jets, but the most sensitive ones 
were made by drawing out ordinary glass tubing. Using 
tuning-forks he found titat frequencies of 3200, 2400, 200i>, 
and 1600, in this order of effectiveness, reacted upon his 
most sensitive flumes. Tyndall also showed that flames such 
as the baHwing and the fishtail, originally insensitive to 
sound, could he made to jump visibly when a whistle was 
sound e<l, if a current of air from a slit was brought against 
the flame so as to make it flutter. Even a candle proved 
sensitive wlien distorted by air from a blowpipe. Later, by 
passing the gas over ammonia and then hydrochloric acid, so 
as to protiuce a smoke of sal ammoniac, Tyndall showed that 
similar effects are obtained with unlit gases. He used unlit 
coal gas, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and air. In all cases 
the pitch effective %Yas found to be much lower than in the 
case of flames. 

Tyndall concluded that the effect of sound on the jets of 
gas was to produce a condition of turbulence similar to that 
caused by increasing the pressure: “We bring it to the 
verge of falling, and the sonorous pulses precipitate what 
was already imminent. This is the simple philosophy of all 
these sensitive flames/’ 

Barrett, Tyndairs assistant at the Boyal Institution, had 
a different theory as to the cause of sensitivity in flumes, and 

Communicated by Prof. E. N. da 0. Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.l). 
t the Influence of Musical Sounds on the Flame of a Jet of 
Coal Gfm,” Phil. Mag. 4th, ser. xv. p. 235 (1858). 
t Phil. Mag. 4th ser. xxxiii. pp. ^2 & 375 (1867). 

Pfe7. Map. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 82 . Jan. 1932. M 
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in tbe ^ Philosopliical Magazine’ for 1867* he ventures to 
put it forward. He quotes Tyndall’s explanation that "‘an 
external sound added to that of a gas-jet already on the point 
of roaring is equivalent to an augmentation of pressure on 
the issuing stream of gas”. He then points out that the 
flames flare with the slightest increase in velodtit. Since 
the sound waves must also throw the tuhing through which the 
gas flows into vibration, “the flow oE gas is thereby driven 
from the sides and urged more towards the centre of the 
tube, and the current, thus confined within narrower limits, 
must issue from the burner with an increase<l velocity so 
long as the sound continues. It is the greater rapidity thus 
induced in the issuing stream of gas which causes the flame 
to shorten and diverge 

He supports this curious hypothesis with various observa- 
tions, but it does not seem to have occurred to him to test ir 
by shielding first the tubing and then the flame itself. I find 
that if this is done with an efficient screen no difference is 
observed in the former case, while in the latter the sensitivity 
disappears almost entirely. 

The next investigator to take up this question was Lord 
Rayleigh. He examined the behaviour of a sensitive flame 
when placed in a region of stationary waves, and observetl 
that it was disturbed at the antinodes and not at the nodes, 
and consequently was affected at points where the ear woubl 
not be, and vice versa t. 

Later Rayleigh | examined fdiosphorus smoke-jets hy 
intermittent vision, and noticed that the sound waves pro- 
duced a “serpe»>tine motion of the jet previous to rupture.” 
He made use of resonators in onler to increase the sensitive- 
ness of the jets to the frequency of the tuning-fork nse<l, 
which was 256. Rayleigh had difficulty in getting suffi<‘ient 
illumination for his stroboscopic experiments, and he repeated 
his observation with liquid jets. He also examined fishtail 
burners with liquid and found that they w^ore sensitive, and 
when much excited, throw out tail streamers in the perpen- 
<licular plane.” He concludes, however, that even with the 
best arrangement as to sensitiveness and intermittent vision, 
^ he appearances presented by the liquid jets are difficult to 
interpret and also to reproduce in a drawing. Rayleigh 
used a “ water-engine ” to provide uniform rotation for his 
stroboscopic disk, and this no doubt prevented hh examining 

* Phil. Mag pp. 219 Sc 287 (1867). 

^ * Scientific Papers,’ i. p. 100. 

I Loe, dt ii« p. 268. 
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gas flames, which require a much greater frequency than 
liquid jets in order to show sensitivity. He assumed, how- 
ever, that the phenomena occurring in the gas flame when 
disturbed by sound were similar to those observed with liquid 
jets issuing into liquid and with smoke jets, i. e., the column 
becomes sinuous, and when the amplitude has reached a 
certain value disrupts, causing ‘* flaring/^ and in special 
cases forking, llayleigh also wrote several mathematical 
papers ori the stability of jets, which will be referred to 
later. 


Present Investigation. 

The investigations described below wrere undertaken at 
the suggestion of Professor E. N. da C, Andrade, and are a 
continuation of some research on jets originally commenced 
by him. 

it \viis hoped by means of different frequencies produced 
by a valve oscillator, in conjunction with an amplifier and 
moving-coil loud-speaker, to discover the cause of the sensi- 
tivity of gas flames, and to examine, in particular, whether 
resonance in the jet and tubing liad any effect in determining 
tlie £re(|uencies to whicli the flames would most readily 
r<?spond. 

It has been found that the variation of sensitivity with 
frequency is very complex and that the range of frequencies 
to which different jets respond varies considerably. Nearly 
every jet examined has shown a marked directional effect 
Nvhen tlie direction of the sound is perpendicular to the axis, 
and the most sensitive ones are those in which this effect is 
most pronoiiuced. In these cases the column of gas forks 
when in the ruost disturbed position, and becomes unaffected 
when the jet is turned about its axis through a right angle. 
The nature of the instability induced by sound in smoke jets 
has been examined stroboscopically and by means of photo- 
gTa phy. It has been found to consist of an undulatory 
motion of the column of smoke previous to forking, which 
very closely resembled that which is observed in the case of 
a jet of gas which is impinging on a wedge and producing 
edge-tones. It is suggested that there may be a close 
connexion between tlie two phenomena. 

In some very rare cases flames can be made to fork without 
the aid of sound by introducing some form of ol^traction 
into the jet, such as wire or cotton-wool. The flame then 
gives out a nearly pure note of its own, but it has not been 
tound possible to repeat these results at will. 

M2 
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Source of Sound. 

A heterodyne oscillator in conjunction with an amplifier 
and Rice-Kellogg moving-coil loud-speaker was used as the 
source of sound. Since it was of the first importance that 
the wave form given should be pure and as free as possible 
from harmonics, and that the amplitude should remain con- 
stant, an oscillator based on one designed by H. Kirke and 
described by him in the ‘ Wireless World * ^ was constructed. 
It can easily be shown that if two valve oscillators are hetero- 
dyning, and if one current is stronger than the other, tite 
resultant rectified current is proportional to the weaker of 
the two (assuming a linear rectifier). In other words, with 
a linear detector the amplitude of the rectified beats is 
unaltered by a change in the amplitude of the stronger oscil- 
lation. Further, harmonics can only occur in the resultant 
rectified current i£ both the high frequency oscillators have 
harmonics. 

Consequently in this heterodyne set the weaker oscillator 
contains filter circuits to remove harmonics, and very weak 
coupling, and its frequency and amplitude are kept constant. 
The frequency of the stronger oscillation can be varied by 
means of condensers, so that when heterodyning with the 
weaker oscillation, frequencies from 0 to 10,000 can be 
obtained. If the above conditions obtain these frequencies 
should be free from harmonics and, moreover, of constant 
amplitude. 

Resistance-capacity amplification is used with low resist- 
ances consisting of tapped potentiometers of 50^000 ohms. 
Two of these had ratios of 1:2, and the third a ratio of 
1 : 1*05 between each tapping. A very large range of 
known fractions of the total output could thus be obtained 
by varying the tappings on the potentiometers. ( Jare was 
taken that the potentiometers were non-reacrively wound. 
This was done by winding them on a bobbin with a large 
number of sections, alternate sections having the winding 
reversed. The variable oscillator had three condensers: the 
first was used as a zero-adjusting condenser by setting it so 
that the beat frequency as indicated by the milliammeter in 
the detector anode circuit was zero ; the second was then 
used to increase the frequency from 0 to 3000, and the third 
from 3000 to 10,000. A *3 /i F. air-condenser was also 
included in the circuit when frequencies up to 17,500 (the 

* Yol. iv. no, 41, p. 67 (1927). 
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limit of response of the Rice-KelJogg speaker) were 
required. 

Ihe Rice-Kellogg speaker was fixed in the centre of a 
square baffle-board of 7-ply wood 3 ft. x 3 ft. This was 
{)laced on a table which also supported the oscillators and 
ainplifier, care being taken that the oscillators^ which were 
careful I V shielded with copper-sheet, w^ere separated by at 
least 5 ft, to avoid any residual interaction. Facing this 
table was another of the same height which supported the 
clamps for holding the jets, and which also had attached to 
ir rails on which a movable board, identical with the one 
Ui w^hich the lond-speaker was attached, could run backwards 
and forwards. This board, the purpose of which is explained 
shortly, had attached to it a small brass frame with a very 
fine wire stretclied across it, and this moved over the surface 
of a wooden metre scale screwed to the table. By this 
means the position of the moving baffle-board could be read 
on the scale. At the back of this table was a large heavy felt 
curtain which stretched from the ceiling to the fioor (15 ft.) 
and extended in a horizontal direction for 10 it. This reduced 
the effect of reflexion to a negligible amount. (Even with the 
board at the distance of the curtain, tlte effect on the flames 
was very small.) 

Measurement o; the Frequeticy, 

The simplest way of calibrating the condenser readings of 
the variable oscillator was obviously to make use of the well- 
known fact that sensitive flames readily indicate the positions 
of the antinodes when placed in a region of stationary waves. 
Tlie reflecting board was placed on its rails and moved back- 
W'ards, readings being taken of successive povsitions for 
maximum disturbance of the flame which was placed be- 
tween it and the loud-speaker. In this manner by taking 
means the frequency could be obtained with 1 per cent, 
acciiruey over the range for which the flames were sensitive. 
A check w’^as obtained at lower frequencies by observing 
beats between tuning-forks of known frequency and the 
oscillator. 

Apparatus for Supply of Gas and Air, 

Since most jets require a pressure above that of the 
ordinary gas supply, some form of pressure-pump had to be 
employed. It was found that one of the type manufactured 
by Edwards and Son answered very w^ell for this purpose. 
These pumps will run smoothly at speeds as low as 1 or 2 
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revolutions per see.-» and can be used to inciease the supply- 
gas pressure of, say, 6 cm. of water by as little as half a 
centimetre. The impulses of the pump were smoothed out 
by alluwing it to discharge into a large tank to which tliO 
tubing supplying the jet was connected through a tap. In 
the actual appamtus used the pump was arranged so th^t 
by means of four taps it could be rapidly changed fi'om 
pumping gas into one tank, to pumping air into a separate 
container. A water manometer was connected to tlie ontU t 
from both tanks. It was always found better to regulate 
the pressure at the jet by altering the rheostat in series with 
the pnmp motor, rather than by means of taps or screw 
clips. The reason for this was the fact, first observed by 
Tyndall, that in some cases if the pressure on a sensitive 
Hame is increased and the flame brought back to the con- 
dition of just not flaring by means of a tap, the flume is no 
longer sensitive. He came to the conclusion that an essential 
condition of sensitivity was ‘‘that u free way should be open 
for the transmission of the vibrations from the flame, back- 
trarrfs, through the gas-pipe which bedsit. The orifices of 
the stopcocks near the flame ought to be as wide as 
possible 

Rayleigh f showed that the insensitivity produced by the 
stopcocks was due to the fact that flaring was prematurely 
produce<l. There are two w^ays in which this may be caused. 
Either the irregular flow^ through the tap may cause rico- 
clietting of the current of gas from side to side, as Barrett 
suggested or sound to which the jet is sensitive may 
actually be produced at the tap, and the tubing act as a 
speaking-tube in conducting these vibrations to the orifice. 

Rayleigh introduced various nozzles into the supply tube 
in order to deflect the stream, but he found no tendency to 
flare unless a hissing sound could be heard. He therefore 
favoured the second explanation. 

To test Lord Rayleigh’s theory, a high-pitched whistle to 
which the jet used was very sensitive, was placed in a w ide- 
bore glass tube in series with the rubber tubing sup]>lying 
the jet. It was just possible to hear when the whi>rle was 
sounding by placing the near to the outside of the wide- 
bore tube. It was invariably found that wh.en the whistle 
sounded the flame became disturbed and its sensitivity much 
Uiipaired. 

♦ Phil. Mag. 4th ser. xxxiii. p. 92 (1867 h 

t Scientific Papers/ ii. p. 101 ; also Phil. Mag. xiii. pp. 340-M7 
(1882). 

Loc. cit 
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This kind o£ disturbance is the drawback in using gas 
cylinders for the supply, since with these it is very difficult 
to avoid some sort of hissing noise at the valve or the pres- 
sure regulator. This difficulty can, however, be eliminated 
by packing the tubing near the jet with cotton-wool. 

It was found that tlie diameter and the length of the metal 
or rubber tubing used for connecting the reservoir to the jet 
had no effect on the behaviour of the flame. The position of 
the tubing near the jet, however, makes a very great difle- 
i 6nce,since it alters the manner in which the gas streams out 
of the oriflce. This should always be adjusted by trial for 
the maximum sensitivity, or for best forking, or whatever 
behaviour is most desired. 


Fig. 1. 
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2]f/pes of Ji'ts used. 

As has been mentioncMl the original observation of sensi- 
tivity to sound was made by Leconte on a^^fishtaiP^ gas- 
burner. Tyndall, on taking up the investigation, used 
drawn-out glass tubing, often with a V-shaped cut in the 
orifice'*' (fig. 1, T). Rayleigh used high-pressure pin-hole 
steatite gas-burner jets of the type invented by Mr. Sugg, 
and also drawm out glass jets. 

Another kind of sensitive glass jet for low pressures has 
been described by Sutherland t. A glass tube of about 
1 cm, diameter is rotated with one end in a blow^pipe flame 
until the end very nearly seals itself up. While still soft it 
is slightly flattened, so" as to make the orifice noticeably 
elliptical (fig, 1, G) , The sensitivity is greatest in the 
<lirection of the major axis of the ellipse. ^*This shape 

♦ W. F. Barrett, PliiJ. Mag. 4th ser. jcxxiii. p. 219 (1867). 
t G. A. Sutherland, * Nature,’ cviii, p. t533 (1921). 
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provides the sudden change of pressure on which sensitive- 
ness depends, ... As wi^ high-pressure jets, the flam e 
iose^ sensitiveness if the orifice be too nearly circular^ or if 
its ellipticity be too great/' This latter statement is not in 
agreement with the findings of Jordan and McCIung who 
made special search for tlie most delicate detector of faint 
sounds. 

According to them the orifice must be accurately circular 
for greatest sensitivity, and thej" recommend a metal jet 2 in, 
long, tapering from 0*113 in. diameter at the entrance down 
to *04:3 in. at the exit. The inside must be perfectly 
smooth. These dimensions w^ere the result of experiments 
with many difiEerent shapes and sizes of jets. In the present 
research a large number of jets of all kinds were examined ; 
these are classified under several headings below. 

1. Righ-pressure Jets, 

(a) Ordinary Glass Tubing, 

Straight pieces of ordinary glass tubing of diameter 
up to about half a centimetre were found to show slight 
sensitivity. This did not consist of ducking, bur of 
movements of the visible yellow portion in the upper 
part of the flame. 

Pressures from 5 cm. to 32 cm. of water. 

Range of frequencies 850-6300. 

Independent of whether the orifice was rough or 
annealed. 

(b) Capillary Tubing, 

Glass capillary tubes 20 cm. long and 1*3 mm. 
diameter were tried. Those showed very slight sensi- 
tivity to the rattle of keys, but if two or more tubes 
were bound together so that their orifices were in one 
plane the sensitivity was increased. Tubes of 5 cm, 
and 10 cm. length were also examined with the same 
result. 

(c) Drawn-out Glass Jets {Tyndall type) (fig. 1, T). 

A large number of jets of the type used by Tyndall 
were examined. These had a V-shaped slit filed in the 
orifice, and this was then annealed to prevent cracking. 
Glass tubing of diameter about 1 cm. was drawn out to 
diameters of between 1 and 2 mm. 

♦ Jordan and McCIung, Proc. Boy. Soc. Canada, xviii. p. 197 (1924). 
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The sensitivity and performance varied considerably. 
Some flames increased their height when disturbed by 
sound ; others showed very marked forking ; others 
showed a very pronounced directional eflEect, i. e., when 
in their most disturbed state due to sound, if they were 
turned through 90®, they resumed their undisturbed 
appearance. 

The range of sensitivity varied from 500—9000 in the 
case of the best, down to 3000-6000 for the worst. 
The most effective frequency varied, being either 3300, 
4600, or 5850. Some were sensitive to keys but not 
to any noise made by the speaker, L sensitive above 
17,500. 

(<i) Round^ended Glass Tubing (^Sutherland type). 

Some of these were very sensitive. The most sensi- 
tive jet used was one ot this type (fig. 1 , Gi). This jet 
forked perfectly and had very marked directional 
[jroperties. If held at the entrance of the cone of the 
loud-speaker a turn of 90® would cause it to drop from 
an undisturbed flame of 40 cm. to a forked flame 7 cm. 
high at the fork and 12 cm. at the tips. Another turn 
of 90° and it became undisturbed again. It was sensi- 
tive for frequencies between 500 to 10 , 000 . The 
diameter w^as approximately 0*13 cm. 

Other jets varied in sensitivity and range, several 
being insensitive in the range of the loud-speaker 
although sensitive to ke 3 ^s. In some cases an unsym- 
metrical flame was produced, and this showed sensitivity 
only in one part. 

Gi was still sensitive when the amplitude was reduced 
to l/ 2000 th of the maximum output, L e., intensity 
reduced to l/4,000,000th, which w'as scarcely audible. 

(e) Rrass Jets, 

These whereof two kinds : ( 1 ) Cylindrical and conical 
jets of various forms designe<l by Professor Andrade, 
and ( 2 ) brass tubing closed at the top by a sheet of 
metal in which holes of various shapes and diameters 
were cut. 

The jets of the first kind are shown in fig. 1 , nos. Wi 
to W 4 . These were designed specially to see whether 
resonance in the orifice of the jet was a factor in 
determining the sensitivity : 

Wi. The orifice was distinctly elliptical. Major axis 
*120 cm., minor axis 0*114 cm. Most sensitive 
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when the minor axis wus parallel to the direction 
of sound. 

Pressure £2: 16*4 cm. water. 

Range 3250-18,000. 

Most effective frequency 5850. 

Slight forking. 

W^. Pressure 8 cm. Diameter 0*160 cm. 

Range 2300-11,700. 

Most effective frequency 5850. 

Very sensitive. 

Wg. Pressure £2: 7 cm. Diameter 0*219 cm. 

Range 900-about 10,000. 

Most effective frequency 4600. 

This jet was supplied with u tiibe leading into the 
main jet through a very small hole. No diffe- 
rence in sensitivity was iound to occur when 
this was placed facing the loud-speaker or in 
any other position. 

W4. Pressure £2: 36 cm. Diameter 0*112 cm. 

Sensitive to keys, but not within the limits of 
the loud-speaker (0-17,500). 

The jets of the second kind (fig. 1, B) were made hy 
soldering a thin sheet of brass across the top of a brass 
tube 6 cm. long and diameter 0 85 cm. In the sheet 
were drilled circular holes of different diameters, and in 
some, line slits, square holes, triangular holes, etc. were 
punched. 

The jets with circular holes were made of different 
sizes in a series from nos. 52-57 (0*161 cm. to 
0*110 cm.). These holes, when first made, w^ere not 
polished at the edges, and it was found very difficult 
to get the flames to burn steadily ; some produced notes 
which went up and down the scale, caused originally 
by draught disturbance. In this state it was impos- 
sible to get some of the jets to show any sensitivity 
at all. 

When the holes w^ere rounded off*, however, by lightly 
spinning a countersinking drill in them, the sensitivity 
appeared. The sensitivity and range varied markedly 
from one to the other, and no simple relatioti held 
between the pressures and the diameters of the holes or 
the starting frequencies, except that on the whole there 
was a tendency for the larger diameters to liave the 
lower pressures and lower frequency starting-points. 
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This bears out the finding of Roberts By means 
of a special method of Loring the holes in a sheet of 
rnetai he succeeded in proving that tbe pressure for 
maximum sensitivity and also for flaring decreased as 
the diameter of the hole increased. But even with the 
greatest care in boring the bole be never succeeded in 
getting the flaring pressure the same on both sides of 
the hole. It is evident that microscopic irregularities 
in the construction of the jet affect the behaviour of a 
stream of gas passing through it very greatly. 

(f ) Sugg^ s Steatite Burners, 

Some of Sugg’s Pinhole Steatite burners. Si, Sj, and 
S 3 , were examined ffig. 1 , S). 


Fig. 2. 



One of them was found to be very sensitive, 

while another ( 83 ) did not respond to any noise made 
hv the speaker, hut was very sensitive to keys. The 
orifices of these steatite burners are extremely irregular 
although tlie insides are fairly smooth. The diameters 
were 0*091 cm., 0*112 cm., and 0*069 cm. respectively. 

Low-pressure Jets, 

(a) Ragleig/is Flame, 

This well-knowm type of flame, which is shown 
diagramatiealJy in fig. 2 (A), was examined with 
regard to frequency and range. These flames can be 
made very sensitive, the flame disappearing down the 
tube and only returning after several seconds. They 
are very sensitive to draughts, and loud sounds very 

♦ J. H. T. RobertH, Phil. Mag. xxiii. p. m (1912), 
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easily put the flame out altogether. The actual burner 
used was one marketed by Messrs. Griffin and Tatlock. 
It was found to be sensitive to the frequencies 

250, 400-430, 1200-1260. 

If one of these pure frequencies is maintained the 
flame executes a cycle of changes — ^disappearing into 
the tube, reappearing, becoming unsteady, and then 
disappearing again, and so on, with a period of several 
seconds. 

{b) Bunsen Burner. 

The ordinary Bunsen burner is obviously very much 
the same in construction as the Rayleigh flame, and 
sensitivity can sometimes be obtained, as in the 
Rayleigh flame, by turning down the gas pressure 
until the luminous flame burns lopsided ly. It can be 
made into a sensitive flame for low notes l)y attaching 
a diaphragm to the base of a conical sound receiver 
dtted to one of the air-inlet holes, any other inlet holes 
weing tightly closed. This has been done by Mache*. 

{c) Gauze Tijpe. 

Jordan and McClungt also describe the construc- 
tion of a low pressure low-frequency flame, shown in 
fig. 2 ((/). This is similar in principle to Ravleigh^s 
flame, except that the unlit column of gas, instead of 
passing through the sound-chamber into a tui»e, passes 
out through a hole, p, of the same diameter as the 
column, into the air, and is then lit above a gauze 
which is held some little distance above the top of the 
chamber. 

A somewhat similar type has been designed by 
Zahradnicek fig. 2 (B). The gas passes out of a jet 
into a space surrounded by two concentric brass 
cylinders 10 cm. long and about 2 cm. in diameter. 
A slit in each, 5 cm. x 0*8 cm., can be varied in size by 
rotating one brass tube on the other, which it closely fits. 
At tl?e top of the tubes is a wire grid (200 holes/cm.*). 
The gas is lit above the gauze, and the length of the 
unlit portion may be varied by sliding the jet in and 
out of the brass tubes. For low notes, according to the 

♦ H. Mache, Phys, ZeiU xx. p. 467 (1919). 
t tip. cit. 
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author, this length should be about 5 cm., and for high 
notes about 2 cm. 

A jet of this type was constructed and examined for 
range of sensitivity. With a distance of 7| cm. between 
the jet and the gauze the range was from 1200 to 5000 ; 
when this was shortened to 2^ cm. the range did not 
commence before 3000. The sensitivity was, however, 
very slight, and the pressure must be adjusted very care- 
fully. The actual range of sensitivity of the jet alone 
with the gas lit at the orifice was from 3850-7500. 

CKaraeteristic Behaviour of Sensitive Flames. 

The behaviour of sensitive flames in general is well known. 
A jet of some kind with an orifice of about 1 mm. diameter 
is supplied with coal gas. If the pressure is increased the 
flame first of all burns steadily and increases in height, but 
a point is reached when an unsteady flickering appearance 
occurs, and it is in this condition that the flame exhibits 
sensitivity to sound. Any further increase in pressure 
causes the height of the flame to decrease suddenly, turbu- 
lent motion sets in, and the flame appears markedly disturbe<i 
and produces a characteristic roaring noise or flaring.*^ 
A state of turbulence can be induced by the action of sound 
when the flame is just on the point of flaring, and this is the 
cause of sensitivity. Turbulence sets in at some point in 
the column of the flame, and this causes the height to decrease 
and so exhibit the familiar “ducking” of sensitive flames. 
Fig, 3 (PI. VIL) shows a flame just on the point of flaring. 
(Jet Wg) fig. 4 (PL VII.) shows the effect of shaking a 
bunch of keys. The height decreases from 24 cm. to 12 cm. 
Fig. 5 PI, VII.) shows the turbulent state produced by excess 
pressure without sound. 

If instead of a noise composed of many different fre- 
quencies, a pure note is mainiained, it becomes evident at 
once that nearly all flames show a directional effect ; as the 
jet is turned round the height of the flame exhibits maxima 
and minima, and these occur alternately along two directions 
which are at right angles. Further, if the positions of mini- 
mum height are examined it is found that the flame is spread 
out in a plane containing the axis of the jet and a line joining 
the jet and the loud-speaker, and the position at which this 
spreading occurs approaches the orifice as the amplitude 
increases^ 

This is particularly noticeable in the case of sheets of 
flame such as are produced by jets consisting of a straight 
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slifc wben the slit is fierpendicalar to the dir^tion of propa- 
gation of the sound. Fig. 6 (PI. VII.) shows ti case of 
tins kind. In some cases spreading may take place in two 
fmrallel planes, the flame thus behaving like two very close 
liames, but usually this spreading occurs in one central plane 
only. 

Fig. 7 (PL VII.) shows a case of double spreading, viewed 
at a slight angle to the planes in which the spreading occurs ; 
the two sheets can be clearly distinguished towards the bottom 
of the flame. 

The height above the orifice at which spreading occurs 
varies with frequency in a peculiar manner to be described 
later. In jets which produce a sheet of flame which is not 
symmetrical, being higher on one side than the other (fig. 24, 
Jrl. X.), sensitivity may occur for different frequencies in 
different parts. One such jet examined was sensitive from 
frequencies of 700 to 1700 on one side and from 2700 to over 
10,000 on the other. In special cases this spreading takes 
the form of a fork, and the issuing jet of flame divides into 
two separate jets the angle between, which increases with 
the amplitude of the sound (fig. 8, PL VII.), 

In the case of flames from line jets the marked spreading 
or forking of the flame in the direction of propagation of 
the sound appears to cause the remaining parts of the flame 
to draw inward and coalesce, and this often causes the height 
of the flame to increase slightly when the sound occurs. I’he 
case represented in fig. 7 (PL VII.) shows this pheno- 
menon, the spreading being nearly normal to the paper : 
the sideways contraction of the flame a short distance above 
the orifice which lead to the increase in height is very 
marked. 

In some very rare cases when the jet was packed with 
<jottoa-wool and the flame was roaring, due to excess presstire, 
it gave out a fairly pure note. If now the frequency of the 
oscillator was increased gradually from zero, a very high 
note could be heard in the flame, whose pitch came down 
gradually to zero and then increased again as the frequency 
of the oscillator continued to rise. This note became very 
weak as its frequency increased and gradually became 
inaudible, exhibiting the characteristics of a beat note, Jf, 
however, the pitch of the oscillator was raised still further, 
another beat note occurred which passed through a minimum 
in the same manner as the first. This phenomenon was first 
observed with hydrogen, but was later obtained with coal-gas. 
In the latter case it was seen that the flame remained steadily 
in a fork, giving out of itself a nearly pure note of frequency 
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6300. If now the oscillator was started with this same fre- 
quency the fork remained undisturbed ; but if the frequency 
of the oscillator was either increased or decreased the arms 
of the fork began to close and open again in time with the 
beats to be expected. This of course became indistinguish- 
able by the time that tlie beats became an audible note. 
Another vibration of the flame vrhich gave beat notes with 
the oscillator occurred at a frequency of 4300, although in 
this case the fork was not clearly defined. A somewhat 
similar observation appears to have been made with a stream 
of ether vapour by A. T. Jones*. In general Tvhen a flame 
produced a nearly pure note due to excess pressure the 
stroboscope showed that symmetrical “ Imlges ’’ starting at 
the Jet were travelling up the flame with a frequency equal 
to that of the note given out. These eflfects, however, were 
very difficult to obtain and could not be repeated with any 
certainty. 

These symmetrical swellings travelling up the flames 
occur with any pressure if liydrogen is used, and produce a 
characteristic flickering appearance. This helps to mask 
the effect produced by sound on the jet, and so hydrogen jets 
do not show great sensitivit}'. The swellings are always 
observed with coal-gas flames from jets whose diameter is 
greater than about half a centimetre. The well-known 
flickering of any form of the Bunsen flame can be shovvn by the 
stroboscope to consist of such disturbances whose wave-length 
seems to remain fairly constant at about 4*5 cm. and whose 
frequency is 3-4 a second. 

This kind of disturbance can be caused in coal-gas or 
hydrogen streams when the orifice is less than half a centi- 
metre by the vibrations produced by the method of the 
familiar singing-flame experiment in which the flame burns 
inside an open tube of certain length. It is only necessary 
to examine such flames stroboscopically to prove that this is 
what is occurring when the flame sings.^’ 

Although a sensitive flame which is disturbed oioing to the 
effect of somul produces usually only a characteristic roaring 
noise, a note of the same pitch as that of the oscillator can 
be obtained if a piece of wire or other sharp obstacle is placed 
in the flame. The exact position is of importance and has 
to be found by trial In flames which fork the position 
extends from a point in the centre of tlie flame I cm. below 
the fork to points about | cm. up each of the branches. The 
effect is most marked when the direction of the wire is at 

* Thesis for Degree, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
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right angles to the vibration of the sound. The diameter of 
the wire makes very little difference. 

The Eject of Frequency on the Sensitivity of Jets, 

The degree of sensitivity of the flame was measured by 
observing the height of the flame on a centimetre scale placed 
near it and to one side, care being taken that its presence 
did not affect the behaviour of the flame by reflexion from 
its surface. It was found that as the oscillator was caused 





to vary its frequency from zero to about 17,500 (the point 
at which the loud-speaker ceased to respond) the flames 
remained steady at first, then commenced to duck, and passed 
through a number of maxima and minima before becoming 
unresponsive again at the high frequencies. 

The height of the flame was plotted against the frequency 
on a graph (fig. 9). Points on the graph were observed for 
minima and maxima, and a suflScient number in the intervals 
between, to show the behaviour of the flame. In the lower 
range of frequencies there were so many maxima and minima 
that these were not all measured, and only those which were 
most marked are shown in fig, 9. The vertical lines indicate 
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forking, their lengths measuring tiie depth of the junciioti 
of the fork below the top of the flame* Carve Wg is for a 
Jet exactly similar to Wg but with the length of the narrow 
portion doubled {ef. fig. 1). The lowest curve is for Jet 
packed up to the orifice with cotton-w%ol. 

The results of this investigation showed : — 

(1) That the different Jets varied very much in regard to 
the range over which they were sensitive. Some begin 
early in the range and finish early ; some begin late and 
finisli late. The poor Jets show their lack of sensitivity by 
beginning late and ending early and by having much less 
marked maxima and minima than good Jets. 

{2} That provided a number of Jets are all sensitive in a 
given range, they all show maxima and minima at the same 
frequencies^ regardless of the shape of jet, the size of Jet, the 
pressure, and the nature of the connecting tubing. Any 
alteration in these latter merely alters the range of the 
sensitivity, the sharpness of the maxima and minima, and 
rheir relative size. The most marked minima occurred at 
frequencies of approximately 5850, 4f>00, 3300, and 2400. 

(3) That frequencies above those produceable by the Rice- 
Kellogg S[)eaker are effective in c lusing disturbance in the 
flames. Jets were found which gave no res])onse at all in 
the range 0-17,500, but which answered readily to the 
shaking of keys and of coins. Also some Jets which were 
sensitive in the loud-speaker range seemed to be much more 
sensitive to keys, and would duck much lower when keys 
w^ere sounded as well as the loud-speaker. The Jet con- 
sisting of a straight slit actually increased its height when 
keys were rattled near it (see p, 174), and this was particu- 
larly noticeable when tlie oscillator was sounding, since for 
the frequencies so produced it decreased its height, as is the^ 
usual case. 

It was, of course, of great importance to show that the 
form of the flame-heiglit against frequency curves was a 
proi>erty of coal-gas Jets, and not due to other causes^ 
such as 

(a) presence of harmonies produced by the oscillators 
ami amplifier ; 

(5) nature of the loud-speaker ; 

(c) reflexion from distant parts of room, surrounding 
apparatus, and so on. 

As regards (a), the behaviour of the flames was examined 
when the plate voltage of the oscillators and the plate voltage^ 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Vo\. 13. No. 82, Jan. 1932, N 
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and grid-bias of the amplifier were altered* No difference 
was observable* Duddell oscillograph records were also 
taken of the output of the amplifier, and the wave form 
proved to be a very pure sine wave up to the limit of the 
oscillograph (about 20^0 ^). Further, it is obvious that in 
the case of, say, the glass jet Gi* which shows many maxima 
and minima between 500 and 1000, the effect cannot in any 
ease be due to harmonics lower than the 30th, since such 
harmonics can all be produced direct!}' by the oscillator, and 
no response occurs in many cashes. 

To test the possibility (6), the Rice- Kellogg speaker was 
replaced by a small Stirling loud-speaker of ortiinary 
diaphragm type, and the curve obtained siiowed that the 
baliaviour of the flame was almost identical. 

Finally, with regard to (c), the whole experiment w;is 
repeated in a different laboratory with the conditions entirely 
changed* The gas was supplied by a cylinder, the loud- 
speaker was a Brown type, the oscillator was a single 
LS. 5-valve, and the frequencies were in ensured by a bridge 
method. The jet used was W3* The frequency of its maxima 
and minima were found to be exactly as before up to 4500, 
which was the limit with this particular oscillator. 

It seems therefore evident that the fact that all the 
different kinds of jets used showed the same flame-heigiit 
against frequency curves expresses a property of gaseous 
jets, and not one due to causes inherent in the apparatus 
used. 

Jets of fiydrogen from a cylinder w'ere also examined. 
Although these flames cannot he made to show anything 
like the same degree of sensitivenej^s as coal-gas flames, 
nevertheless there is a small degree of “ducking/^ the fre- 
quencies of the minima being those most effective for the 
ooal-gas flames, L e., 3300, 4600, 5350. 

Variation of Response with Amplitude, 

Hy means of the potentiometer tapping in the amplifier 
it was possible to decrease, by known fractions of the total 
output, the amplitude of the sound emitted by the loud- 
speaker* The effect of this was us would be expected : tlie 
minor fluctuation in height disappeared gradually and left 
only the most marked maxima and minima, viz,, 2400, 3300, 
4600, 5850, which also disappeared when the amplitude was 
decreased sufficiently. The range of sensitivity also decreased. 
Fig. 10 shows this effect for jet W3, the pressure being con- 
stant at 6*7 cm* of water. When the intensity was reducetl 
to approximately 1/lOOOth the jet remained undisturbed. 
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The raoge decreased from 1200«8900 to 29(Uh^fitinn i 
the amplitude was reduced to l/16th. when 
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iWiarfd Gj, with the frequency adjusted to that for maKimnm 
sensitivity, Le,j 4600 The curves marked (2) are those 
plotted against the amplitude squared* It will be seen on 
examination that there is an initial period where there is 
little or no response, then a period where the drop in height 
is very nearly proportional to the amplitude, and then a 
period where the height decreases very slowly, tending 
towards a stationary value. The initial insensitive period 
for the glass jet does not show on the scale on which 
fig. 11, is plotted. 


Fig. 12. 



Fana^ion of Response with Pressure. 

As is well known, sensitive jets show their greatest sensi- 
tiveness when just on the point of flaring if the pressure 
is now decreased or increased the response falls off; this is 
well illustrated by fig. 12, which shows flame height -fre- 
quency curves for jet Wg for different pressures in cm. of 
water from 10 cm. to cm. A pressure of 8 cm. is the 
one for greatest sensitiveness. If the pressure is slightly in 
excess (10 cm.) the response is not so marked, but the range 
of sensitiveness extends to higher frequencies. As the pres- 
sure is reduced below 8 cm. the minor maxima and minima 
disappear first, leaving finally the frequencies 2400, 3300,^ 
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460(i: Tba frequeiwjy 5850 has almost disappeared 00 , the 
cur?e, siOce the mngedf continuous sensitivity has .decreased 
from (800^7600) to (2200-50(K)). The relative importance 
of some maxima and minima seems to change with the pres- 
sure, e. ihe minima at 2800 and the maxima on each side 
of it are much enhanced at a pressure of 5| cm. They 
hardly appear at all at other pressures. 

Stroboscopie Examination of Smokefets, 

In order to throw more light on the nature of the disturb- 
ance produced by sound, experiments were made with air- 
jets containing cigarette smoke to render them visible. The 
method of producing them was as follows : — Air from the 
large tank (pumped by the motor) was led through an 
arrangement of tubes shown in tig. 13. 

This consisted of two glass T-pieces, A and B, connected by 
the rubber tubing C to act as a by-pass, and by the glass 
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tube 1), which was about a foot long and 1 inch in diameter. 
Its ends were closed by rubber bungs, through which tubes 
were passed, one being a brass tube which acted as a cigarette 
holder. The cigarette was rirst lit and then rapidly placed 
in the tube D, and air allowed to flow through by opening 
the screw clip E, the clip ¥ being closed. By this means u 
stream of air containing tine particles of smoke was obtained. 
The quantity of smoke could be adjusted by means of the 
clips E and F. Since cigarettes of ordinary length did not 
last sufficiently long for close examination of the jet, some 
cigarettes a foot long were obtained specially. It was found 
that the cigarettes should not be closely packed in order to 
give the best results, and since the density of packing varied 
very much in the sample tried it was important to select 
the cigarettes carefully first. 

The jets of smoke were very unstable, and great care had 
to be taken to keep the space surrounding them free from 
draughts. The pressure was found to be much lower (1 
or 2 cm. of water), and they were sensitive to notes of much 
lower pitch than gas-flames. . 
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The behaviour of the smoke-jets ivas examiaed stroln^- 
scopically. The stroboscope ooasisted o£ a brass disk radius 
20 cm,, with ten holes of diameter f cm. The ratio of 
diameter of hole to opaque portion between was 1 to 7/ 
The disk was attached to the axle of an electric motor capable 
of rotating at 2000 revs./min, without undue vibration. 
Light from a 2000 c.p. arc was focussed by condensers on a 
hole in the disk. Another similar hole was made in a brass 
plate which was held by a clamp, so that the hole was in line 
with the beam and close to the rotating disk. The beam was 
further focussed on the flame by a cylindrical lens. When 
tbefrequency of interruption of the light was that of the sound 
the motions of the jet could be seen with great distinctness 
cither by reflected light or, better still, by observing in a 
direction opposite to that of the light and a little to one side, 
so as to avoid the direct glare of the lantern. There are, 
of course, many speeds of the motor at which the jet appears 
to be stationary, but vision is always clearest when the fre- 
quency of interruption coincides with that of the sound. 
If there is any doubt that this is the case the stroboscope 
can be used as a siren by blowing with a glass tube through 
the holes in the disk. The note heard should coincide with 
that of the speaker. 

Photographs of the smoke-stream were takeii first of all 
by placing the camera facing the beam from the lantern and 
obtaining the shadow on the plate. Thesmoke, however, was 
rarely dense enough to make this a good method, and so 
finally photographs were taken with scattered light by 
placing the camera facing the lantern but just out of the 
line of the main beam. Exposures of half a second were 
required for the stroboscopic photographs, the plates used 
being Ilford^s Golden Iso-Zenith (speed H & D 1400). 

The effect of sound on jets of cigarette smoke is shown in 
figs. 14 and 15 (PL VIII.). At a certain height above the 
orifice the column of smoke appears to vibrate from side to* 
side in a direction parallel, or nearly parallel, to that of the 
sound, and this wave-like motion travels up the column and 
increases in amplitude. When the amplitude of these waves^ 
reaches a certain amount the smoke rises in a confused 
conical mass, the apex facing downwards. In jets, however,, 
w hich show marked forking the mechanism of the process 
can be seen quite clearly. As the column undulates from 
side to side portions of approximately half a wave-length in 
length are broken off, and then pass on in a straight line 
alternately up each arm of the fork, first one to the left and 
then one to the right. This can be seen very clearly in fig. 15* 
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(PI. VIII.), If the successive portions do not break off 
sharply a thin filament of smoke^ extending from the top of 
one portion in one arm of the fork to the bottom of the portion 
above it in the other arm, travels up the space Ijmtween the 
arms, causing it to have a horissontally striated appearance* 

As in the case of gas-fiames^ the pressure must be near 
that of turbulent motion. If the pressure is too small the 
waves either do not increase in amplitude or ina}^ even 
decrease and die out (fig. 16^, PI, VIII.). If the pressure 
is increased the forking becomes a confused cone of smoke^ 
the apex of which approaches the orifice of the jet. The 
cone has not a circular cross-section, but an elongated one, 
with the major axis in the direction of the sound. 

As in the case of gas-flames, the height of the smoke-jets 
went through maxima and ininitna as the frequency of the 
oscillator was increased. The range of sensitivity extended 
usually from frequencies of about 80 to 900, this being, of 
course, very much lower than with burning gas-flaines. 
Jets such as W 4 , which, when used with gas, showed no 
sensitivity in the range of the loud-speaker, showed sensi- 
tivity when used with smoke in a range from 150-2900. 
This mnge included a marked minimum at 2400, a frequency 
which hjui been found very eftective for gas-tlames. On the 
whole it was found that the frequencies effective with a 
given jet had to he reduced about ten times if an air-stream 
was substituted tor a burning gas-stream. 

An attempt was made to see why the maxima and minima 
occur. The stroboscope was started, and as its rotation 
increased tlie frequency of the loud-speaker was kept in step 
by turning the vernier of one of the condensers. A nearly 
static picture of the smoke was thus obtained while the 
frequency increased and the maxima and minima occurred. 
At maxima the amplitude of the waves travelling up the 
stream <le(*reased, and the point of the fork moved conse- 
quently to a point further from the orifice, the stream 
of smoke increased in height. At minima the amplitude of 
the waves increased suddenly and the point of the fork moved 
nearer to the orifice, causing the height of the stream to 
decrease. But it was impossible to see any reason for the 
increase or <lecrease in amplitude, which, in most ca^s, 
occurred with the slightest turn of the vernier condenser. 

The ratio of the wave-length of the undulations of the 
stream to its diameter varied, with different jets, from 
to about 7, when the pressure was that for greatest sensitivity* 

As can be seen from fig- 14 (PI. VIII.) the aippKtude of 
the wave in the smoke may double in one wave-length. 
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The wave4eiiglh in the smoke column decreases with 
decreasing wave-length of the sound, and also with decreasing 
velocity of the stream, as would be expected. For one jet 
(Wj) the ratio dropped from 8*7 to 2*9 on reducing the 
pressure slightly (figs. 16 a and 16 fe, Pi. VIII.). 

A series of photographs were taken as follows with one 
jet, a glass one of the Tyndall type (PI. IX.) : — 


Fig. 17. Stream at sensitive point but undisturbed. 

,, 18. Stream disturbed by excess pressure. 

„ 19. ,, „ noise. 

20. „ „ a pure note (frequency 220). 

„ 21. Case in fig. 18 examined stroboscopically 

(frequency 220). 

,, 22, „ fig. 19 „ „ ( ,, ). 


fig. 20 


In each case tbe pbotograpli was taken from a direction 
perpendicular to the axis of the jet and to a line joining the 
loud-speaker wnth the jet, and the line joining the V-shaped 
notches in the glass orifice was also perpendicular to this 
direction. 

Fig. 17 shows how the undisturbed stream, on the point 
of flaring, spreads in a direction perpendicular to the line 
joining the notches. (The same effect is obtained with jets 
consisting of a slit.) 

Fig. 18 shows that excess pressure caused the stream to 
spread at a point much nearer the orifice. 

Fig. 19 was obtained by tapping on a piece of w^ood. 
The stream seems to spread outwards at a much sharper 
angle. 

Fig. 20 shows the effect of a sound of definite ireqiiencv. 
Here the forking is very marked, the smoke being concen- 
trated into the two arms, and in this case more so in one arm 
than the other. The frequency chosen was the one to which 
the stream was most sensitive (220). 

Fig. 21 is a stroboscopic photograph of the condition 
shown in fig. 18. The stroboscope was run at the frequency 
to which the stream responded best (220), but no trace of 
periodicity can be discerned, nor was it possible to see any- 
thing but confused movements at any speed of the stroboscope. 
Turbulence due to excess velocity does not seem therefore 
to produce any definite periodicities in the motion of the 
stream of air. 

Fig. 22, a stroboscopic photograph of disturbance produced 
by tapping on wood (fig. 19), only shows slight signs of 
periodicity, but actually these are very marked when the 
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stream is examined visually, although they are^ changing all 
the time, and consequently do not show well in a photograph, 
whose exposure is necessarily as long as half a second. 

It appears that the smoke-stream selects from a noise 
those frequencies to which it is most sensitive. 

Fig. 23 shows what is occurring in the case of a disturb- 
ance of definite frequency. This has been discussed on 

p. 182. 

It would seem clear from this series of photographs and 
the observations carried out at the time that they were taken 
that, although the stream must be on the point of turbulence 
in order to be sensitive, it is not correct to say, as Tyndall 
did, that the efEect of sound was merely to induce this state 
of turbulence prematurely. The turbulence due to excess 
velocity shows no trace of periodicity. On the other hand, 
the disturbance produced by sound exhibits distinct periodic 
sinuosities with alternate disengagement of portions of 
turbulence to left and to rij^ht, whether the sound is a pure 
note or a mixed note, the difference in the two cases being 
that the sinuosities are much more clearly defined for pure 
notes. 

It is important to show that the behaviour of the stream 
of air is not due to the presence of particles of smoke. 
Smoke produced hy cigarettes has been found to be composed 
of v<n*v film particles which readily assume the motion of 
the air in which they are suspended*. If the smoke-stream 
1)6 watched carefully as the cigarette is burnt up and for 
some time afterwards the number of particles decreases 
gradually io zero, but the sinuosities and the fork remain 
unchanged until the stream becomes invisible. 

Further, hy means of exploration with a candle-flame or 
other small flame in the region above an invisible air-stream 
it can be shown tliat the stream has shortened and forked 
when the sound is maintained. 

With gas-streams the gas can be ignited above a sheet of 
gauze, the column below being unlit. The height of the 
upper burning portion indicates the sensitivity to sound of 
the column below. By means of screening portions of the 
stream from the sound it can easily be seen that it is the unlit 
column near the orifice which is sensitive. The frequencies 
to which the unlit stream responds are lower than those to 
which it responds when ignited, but not so low as in the case 
of the air-stream. The pressure for sensitivity is also lower. 
Sensitive flames of the type used by Jordan and McClungf 

* E. N. da C, Andrade, Proc. Eov. Soe. A, cxxxiv. p. 445 (19B1), 
t Op, cit. 
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and by Rayleigh make use of the sensitivity of an unlit 
column of gas. 

It seems evident therefore that the phenomena observed 
with columns of smoke are not due to, or affected by, the 
presence of fine particles. 

The mechanism of the Rayleigh flame (p. 171) was 
examined by means of the cigarette smoke. For this purpose 
the brass tube which screws into the square sound-receiver 
with mica window \%as replaced by a py rex -glass tube which 
rested firmly in the threaded hole and could he removed 
rapidly w hen required. 

V¥hen the pressure of the smoke-stream was correctly 
adjusted (which requires as much care as is necessary with 
coal-gas) it behaved in the same manner as the gas-flatue, 
i.e., a knock on a piece of wood caused the smoke to drop 
within the top of the tube and, after a few seconds, recrover 
its former position. This was due to the column shortenin 
and adopting the usual inverted cone appejtrance. If the 
noise was a pure note produced by the oscillator the usual 
wavy motion of the stream occurred, the plane of the 
undulations being, as usual, that which contained the direction 
of propagaticn of tlie sound. In either case it could be seen 
that when the stream ^vas disturbed by sound there was a 
circulation of smoke doiotiwards along the walls of the tube. 
This circulation is troublesome when Rayleigh^s flame is used 
with coal-gas, as it deposits Avater due to combustion in the 
upper [)art of the tube on tlie jet below. This was observed 
by Rayleigh who got over it by coiling stout copper wire 
round the jet and connecting it to the hot part of the brass 
tube at the top. 

In every case wdien the smoke issuing from tln^ top 

ducked, due to a note from the oscillator, it was found, 
by looking through the glass tube or, better, by removing 
this altogether, that undulations were being ]»raduced in the 
stream causing a certain degree of forking. Further, the 
pressure was just not sufficient to cause the column to break 
into turbulent motion, a con<lition for sen^itivJty found for 
all other kinds of jets. 

It is quite clear therefore, that tlie effect of sound on a 
Rayleigh flame is essentially the same as in the case of 
ordinary jets. The important difference between Rayleigh^s 
flame and other simple flames is that it enables the sensi- 
tiveness of an tuilit column of gas to be detected. Such unlit 
columns of gas require a smaller pressure to produce turbu- 
lence, and are sensitive to lower fre{juencies (see p, 181). 

* I'roe. Hoy. Inst, xv, p. 780 (1898). 
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The low frequency flames of Jordan and McClung * and of 
Zahradnicek t also make use of columns of gas which ate 
unlit in the'^ower portion, which is sensitive to sound. Low 
pressure (and therefore low velocity) streams are very liable 
to disturbance from draughts, and consequently the sensitive 
unlit portion has to be protected by a chamber with a window 
of some substance which will allow the sound waves to enter. 
The fact that the disturbance of the column of gas is 
transverse shows that resonance in the tube and chamber 
surrounding the jet would not aid the sensitivity, but rather 
hinder it. 


Stroboscopic Examination of Gas-jets. 

The disturbance in gas-jets produced by pure notes was 
originally examined by means of a stroboscopic disk before 
the experiments with smoke-jets. 1 1 was, however, impossible 
to come to any definite conclusion as to what was occurring 
inside the flame. 

With the knowledge gained from the behaviour of smoke- 
jets, a fresh attempt was made to see whether sinuous waves 
could not be detected travelling up the column of gas. 
Such waves were eventually found, and the difficulty of 
observing them explained. 'The pressure, and therefore the 
velocity, of the stream in the case of ignited gas is much 
higher for the sensitive condition than in the case of unlit 
streams such as air. Consequently the transverse effect of 
sound upon the stream does not in general attain such a 
great amplitude. Further, the outer sheath of the column 
is at a high temperature, and combustion is taking place 
within it. This appears to make it insensitive to sound ; at 
nnj rate, the wave motion that is observable takes place 
7nsi(ie the outer Vujht blue sheath, the latter remaining practi- 
cally steady. The motion of the inner column w'ould be 
invisible except for the fact that at its outer edge there is a 
yellow sheath caused bv the incomplete combustion of carbon. 
This, of course, is surrounded on the outside by the light 
blue sheath, in which more vigorous combustion takes place. 
It is this yellow portion of the flame which, in the most 
favourable circumstances, shows first a wavy motion and then 
forking caused bv alternate portions of the undulating column 
breaking away first on one side and then on the other. 
Ihis forking does not necessarily break the outer blue sheath, 
and consequentlv the flame as a whole does not fork, but 
merely shortens in height and appears turbulent. In certain 

** Op, cit. t Op. cif. 
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special casos, however, the motion of the inner column is 
apparently suflScient to break the outer blue sheath anti 
cause the flame to fork* This was tliflicult examine 
sti’oboscopically, since forking usually onl}’^ occurs well at 
frequencies over one or two thousand. To observe the 
effects of frequencies as bigli as this required n very rapid 
rotation of the stroboscopic disk, and at high speeds a 
noise was produced which affected the flame consider- 
ably and prevented any clear view of the condition of the 
flame. 

After much difficulty a photograph (fig. 28, PL X.) was 
obtained which showed the wave motion and Ibrking of 
the yellow portion of a flume. In order to do this an 
unsyinmetrical flame was used, in which the yellow portion 
extended much further down one side, A, than on the otlier, 
B (fig. 24, PL X.). B is the higher velocity side of the 
flame, and responds to higher frequencies than the side A. 
Consequently it was possible to use a frequency which 
produced disturbance practically entirely in the edge A, and 
not in the rest of the flame. And further, since the yellow 
portion at B was higher up than at A, it was possible 
to examine and photograph the portion A in the direction 
AA' (i. e., perfjendicular to the line joining speaker and jet) 
without being troubled by a yellow background at A\ v\hi< h 
makes observation very difficult. 

A larger aluininium disk was fitted to the stroboscope, and 
in it were made ten holes of diameter 1 cm. equally spaced 
and with the ratio of opaque to open portions 7:1. The disk 
was rotated immediately in front of the camera, Avhieh had a 
Zeiss lens of diameter 2*2 cm. In order to get sharpness it 
was necessary to place a sheet of tin in front of the lens 
and close to the disk, with a hole in it equal in diameter to 
those in the disk, 'fhe photographs were taken entirely by 
the light given out by the flame itself, and consequently the 
exposure necessary was of the order of 15 sec. The 
stroboscope, however, would not run steadily for such a 
length of time, and to get over this difficulty there %vere 
obviously two methods : one w^as to lot the stroboscope run 
as nearly as possible at the frequency required, and keep 
the waves, seen by looking at the flame through the disk, 
stationary by turning the vernier of one of the <;ondensers 
in the oscillator, thus altering the frequency very slightly ; 
the other method was to keep the stroboscope constant by 

braking ’’ on the rim with the fingers. This latter method 
was found to be the better, although it required a good deal 
of practice. 
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Fig, 25 (PI. X.) shows the flame in fig. 24 photographed 
from a direction perpendicular to that of propagation of the 
sound, and*shows the forking taking place at the point A 
due to sound of frequency 1400 

Fig. 27 (PL X.) is a photograph taken at closer range of 
the same forking. This shows that the outer blue sheath of 
the flame is displaced slightly in the upper parts of the fork, 
but is otherwise undisturbed. 

Fig. 26 (PL X.) shows the appearance of the portion of 
the flame shown in fig. 27, when there is no disturbance due 
to sound. 

Big. 28 (PL X.) is a photograph of the condition shown in 
fig. 27 viewed stroboscopically. The yellow portion of the 
flame enables the undulation, and then forking, of the gas- 
stream to be seen. 

It seems therefore that the saine phenomena which occur 
in air-streams also occur in gas-jets, although in the latter 
case, partly owing to the higlier velocity ami partly to the 
protecting blue sheath iii which combustion is taking place, 
the difliculty of observation is much greater — in fact before 
the present investigation no record of its observation can be 
found. 

Mathematical Considerations, 

The application of hydrodynamical considerations to the 
problem of the stability of fluid motion in connexion with 
phenomena of sensitiv e jets was attempted by Lord Rayleigh 
in a series of papers 

Helmholtz had pointed out the possibility of the instability 
of a surface of separation in a non-viscous liquid where the 
Velocity was discontinuous t, and Rayleigh applied a method 
due to Kelvin 1 in order to examine the condition of 
instability more closely. For the case of a cylindrical jet 
of fluid, of width 21, moving in still fluid of the same density 
with velocity V, and displaced in such a manner that the 
sinuosities of its surface are symmetrical about the axis, 
Rayleigh § shows that 

h = cos K {Yt - ,v ) , 

where h = amplitude of disturbance perpendicular to the jet 
at time t. Initially /i ==: H cos K.r. K == 27r/X and 

m" == KV{Iog8/Ka+7r~fr(i)}. 


♦ SeientiSc Papers,’ arts. 68, 66, 144, 194, 210, 377, and 88. 
t Phil. Mag. 4th ser. xxxvL p. 337 (1868). 
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The case of sinuosities whose surfaces are parallel (whicli 
is the case with sensitive jets) is worked out for a jet 
consisting of a plane sheet of fluid. In this case 21 is the 
width of the sheet, and we then have 

h = cos K(KZ . Yt-x). 

The amplitude therefore increases exponentiallr and 
disruption will occur the sooner the larger the coefficient 
KV. As Bavleigh points out in a further paper this 
would lead to the conclusion that the instability would 
increase without limit with K ; and since K = 27r/X, w’^e 
should infer that the shorter the wave-length the more 
sensitive the jet. Experiment show\s that this is not the 
case. The explanation of this contradiction is probablv due, 
he suggests, to the assumption of discontinuity of velocity 
at the boundary, which in reality is impossible owing to 
viscosity. There must be a transition layer in which the 
velocity changes gradually, and wdien this layer is comparable 
with the wave-length of the disturbance tlien the solution 
ceases to be applicable. 

Rayleigh then attempts a t\vo-dimensio!iul treatment of 
the influence of friction on stratified motion, and comes to the 
conclusion that, for instance, in the case of a layer of air 
the thickness would be cm. at a distance from the orifice 
numerically equal to the velocity, however thin the layer 
was initially. He then goes on to attempt a solution for 
the case of stratification free from discontinuity of velocity, 
and neglecting the friction. As a result he finds that so 
far from instability increasing indefinitely with increasing 
frequency of the disturbed motion, as is the case when tin* 
transition is sadden, a diminution of the wave-length below 
a certain value entails an instability which gradually 
decreases and is finally exchanged for actual stability. For 
a jet of given thickness such that the velocity increases 
uniformly (linearly) from zero at the boundary to a maxi- 
mum in the centre Rayleigh shows that there should be a 
maximum instability for a w’^ave-length equal to two and 
a half times the thickness, and stability should set in again 
when the wave-length is four times the thickness. The 
photographs of air-jets, some of which are reproduced in this 
paper, show that the wave-length may be from at least three 
to seven times the diameter, and although there is a period 
of stability when the wave-length is diminished there is 
another disruptive period when the diminution is carried far 

* ^Scientific Papers/ vol. i. art. 66, p. 474. 
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enough. Obviously the coudUions are not so simple as 
Rayleigh assumes, and this is especially so in the case of gas- 
jets in which the sensitivity can be shown to belong to one 
"pordon of the flame only. 

Rayleigh then goes on to show that if the jet is bounded 
b}^ walls the motion is stable if the velocity curve is convex 
or concave, i, of one curvature throughout. In a further 
paper ^ he takes a special case in winch the surfaces at 
which the vorticity changes are symmetrically 

situated. He is then able to ealcnlate velocity curves 
between whose limits the motion is unstable. Finally, 
Rayleigh tackled the problem of motion in two dimensions 
of an inviscid incompressible fluid ?iot enclosed between 
parallel walls, but he was unable to show any sign of the 
amplitude of a disturbance tending to increase f* The 
{question has also been discussed by Lord Kelvin 

The essential condition of sensitivity to sound, viz., that 
the jet should be on the point of flaring, dearly makes any 
mathematical treatment very difficult, since toe flow isoii’ 
the point of becoming turbulent. This condition does not 
appear in Rayleigh’s calculations, and consequently it is 
not surprising that his conclusions have little relation to the 
facts when acoustical ly-sensitive jets are considered. Further, 
the exact conditions to which Rayleigh’s calculations apply 
are extremely difficult to gather from his papers ; even Lord 
Kelvin found some of them “ very difficult reading, in every 
page, and in some difficult §/’ 

The Criterion for Turhidence, 

Although mathematical calculations throw very little 
light on the nature of the instability underlying the 
behaviour of sensitive flames, a few general observations 
may be made which involve the criterion for turbulence. 

First of all, there is no doubt at all that an essential 
condition for sensitivity is that the flame, shall be on the 
point of ‘‘ flaring,” L that the stream is about to break up 
owing to turbulence of some kind. The vibrations of sound 
are incapable of producing a transverse oscillation of the 
column of gas, unless it is near the turbulence point. 
Consequently the initial stages of turbulence must favour 
the production of undulations in the column. Why this 

♦ Loc. cit. iiL art. 144, p. 17. 
t Zoo, eit, iv. art. 216, p. 203. 
t Pkil. Mag. xxiv. pp. 188, 272 (1887). 

§ Quoted by Rayleigh, he, cit. p. 269. 
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should be so is not at all clear, and will be the subject of 
further research. If it is granted, however, that turbulence 
is in some w^ay an essential to sensitivity, then by the use 
of Osborne Reynolds’ criterion we may explain a number 
of facts that have been described in the preceding pages. 
Assuming for simplicit^^ that the jet of gas behaves like 
a stream in a circular pipe, we should have for the criterion 
of turbulence that 

velocity > ^ » 

r p 

where K is a constant, r is the radius of the tube, f) is tin* 
viscosity, and p is the density. For a given jet the velocity 
for turbulence depends only on the kinematic viscosity 
The fact that the boundaiy is not rigid and that the 
surrounding air is dragged upwards witli the stream to a 
certain extent will make the etfective value of r in the 
formula greater than the radius of the jet at the orifice. 

Considering the radius term first of all, it is clear that 
streams of small diameter can reach a greater velocity before 
the turbulent state is reached than streams of larger 
diameter. In other words, the pressure for sensitivity 
(i. turbulence) will be higher the smaller the diameter 
of the jet. This was found to be the case. Further, it was 
found that for a given gas the higher velocity jets were 
sensitive to higher frequencies. Let ns now* assume that 
the velocity necessary for turbulence is connected in much 
the same way with the frequency sensitiveness wTien %ve pass 
from one gas to another. If now the radius is kept constant 
the velocity for turbulence will be greater the greater the 
kinematic viscosity, and, if our assumption is correct, the 
frequency also. We should expect then that unlit coal-gas 
w^ould be sensitive to slightly higher frequencies than air. 
since although the ratio of the densities is 1:2 the ratios 
of the viscosities is nearer 2 ; 3. This also was found to b(^ 
the case (p. 185). Again, if we neglect complications arising 
from combustion at the outer surface only, the burning gas 
will have much greater kinematic viscosity, since the viscosity 
increases and the density decreases with temperature. 
If the average temperature of the flame is taken as 1500® (b*, 
the ratio of the kinematic viscosity to that at 15® C. is 
approximately 28, The velocity for turbulence will clearly 
be much higher, and consequently the frequency sensitivity 
also. This again is what is observed. A quantitative 


^ A, T. Jones, loc. di. 
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confirmation can be sought by considering water-jets in 
water. Here the kinematic viscosity is reduced about ten 
times comp ired with air, and if we invoke the laws of 
dynamical similarity, as was done by Rayleigh the 
frequency sensitivity should be reduced in the same ratio. 
This is well borne out by the facts : — 

Most sensitive frequencies for air 220-700 

„ „ „ „ water .. 20- 50 (Rayleigh). 

It is clear, however, that simple considerations such as 
these only have a very subsidiary bearing on the phenomena 
of sensitive jets. A close examination of the photographs 
shown in figs, 14 and 15 (PI. VIII,) shows that the motion of 
the smoke column, even before it bifurcates, is very conjplex. 
The small wisps of smoke left behind in the concave parts 
of the uiululution, which later assume a hook-like appearance, 
make it very probable that the sinuosity of the column is in 
reality due to incipient vortices travelling alternately up the 
opposite sides of the column. As the vortices grow, they 
give a more and more hook-like appearance to the boundary 
of the column, until finally they separate and pass alternately 
up the arms of the forking stream. 

There is a very close resemblance between the appearance 
of a column of smoke which is forking owning to the action 
of sound and a column of smoke from a slit which is 
producing edge-tones. This can he seen by comparing the 
diagrams given by Oarriere in a paper on edge-tones f with 
figs. 14 ami 15 (PI. Vlfl.). Tliesame hook-like appearance of 
the boundary occurs in the undulating column before the 
vortices are fully formed. At the edge the vortices separate, 
tlius jnodiicing a fork, along the arms of which they 
pass alternately in u manner similar to that observed in a 
sensitive jet which is forking under the influence of sound. 
The exact mechanism of the production of edge-tones is, 
however, still very obscure J;. 

SUMMA.RY AND C/ONCLUSION. 

The sensitivity to sound of gaseous streams issuing into 
air through jets of various kinds has been examined. If the 
size of the orifice be below about | mm. in diameter the 
stream is short and the amount of “ducking^’ very small. 

* Loc, cit. ii. p. 273, 

t J. de Fhy». vi. p. 52 (1026). 

J i^i^kardson, Edge-Tones,” Froc. Pliys. Soc. xliii. p. 307 

(1031), 

Phil, Mag. 8. 7. Vol, 13. No. 82. Jan. 1932. O 
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If the diameter of the jet exceeds about ^ cm. the stream 
reaches to a great height^ is very susceptible to draughts, 
and suffers from periodic bulbous disturbances symmetrical 
about the vertical axis of the jet, which travel upwards and 
help to mask the effect produced by sound. In between 
these limits all streams show some sensitivity to sound. 
This is always most marked when the stream is on the point 
of flaring.’^ If any roughness or obstruction in the jet 
causes premature flaring/' i. <?., turbulence at a lower 
velocity, then the sensitivity of the stream is markedly 
impaired and the range of frequencies to vrhich it responds 
is lowered. It’ an obstruction near the orifice has the effect 
of splitting the column into streams of smaller diameter and 
higher velocity, then in this case the range of frequencies 
to which the flame is sensitive is displace<l in the direction 
of greater frequency. 

The position and construction of the tube supplying gas 
to the jet affects the sensitivity in so far as it can alter the 
way in which the gas streams out of the orifice. In practice 
the best arrangement has to be found by trial, and 
consequently rubber tubing serves this purpose best. If the 
jet contains a ping of cotton wool, the position and nature 
of the supply tube has no effect on the behaviour of the 
stream issuing from it. Taps and clips can be used provided 
that the gas in passing them does not produce sounds to 
which the stream is sensitive. 

As regards the frequencies which were most effective, it 
was invariably found that for a given gas the frequencies 
producing maximum disturbance and the frequencies pro- 
ducing minimum disturbance were definite and did not 
vary with the kind of jet used : thev are constants for any 
particular gas. The values for a hydrogen flame could not 
be distinguished from those for an ordinary coal-gas flame. 

The ranoe of frequency to which gaseous streams are 
sensitive varies with the gas used and with the size and 
nature of the jet employed. With air the range is quite 
low ^80-900), with unlit gas somewhat higher, and with 
ignited coal-gas or hydrogen the range extends (with 
different jets) from 600 to over 18,000. The size and nature 
of jet affect the range by altering the velocity which leads 
to turbulence. If a large number of circular orifices are 
examined it is quite clear that the jets with high-frequency 
ranges are the ones where the velocity for sensitiveness is 
high and the ones with low-frequency sensitivity are those 
with low velocity. Apparent exceptions to this rule are 
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Caused by minute irregularities in the orifice and to the 
position o£ the rubber supply tube. 

The actual effect of the sound waves on a gaseous column 
is to cause regular undulations to proceed from the jet up 
the column, the upper part of the column breaking into 
turbulence. The wave-length of these undulations depends, 
as would be expected, on the velocity of the column and the 
frequency of the sound. The most sensitive jets are those 
which produce a stream which tends to break up naturally 
into turbulent motion in one plane rather tlmn into turbulence 
symmetrical about the axis. Such jets show marked 
<lirectional properties, and when the turbulent motion takes 
place in a plane which includes the direction of propagation 
of the sound wave the undulations in the lower {)art of the 
column increase to such amplitude that the stream forks. 
In a direction perpendicular to this the jets exhibit practically 
no sensitivity at all. 

Although the condition of being on the point of breaking 
down into turbulent motion is a criterion of sensitiveness 
to sound for all jets, and must therefore favour the production 
of sinuosities in the stream, nevertheless the turbulence 
caused by excessive velocity does not exhibit any sinuosity 
or periodicity of any kind. The sound does not, as has been 
generally assumed, precipitate the state of turbulence into 
which the stream is about to fall — it [)roduces a state of 
periodic disturbance which is quite distinct. 

It is hoped that further research will enable the effect 
of sound on the motion of a gaseous eoluinu to be observed 
in greater detail, thereby not only throwing more light on 
the nature of the instability underlying the phenomenon of 
sensitive flames, but also perhaps on what appears to be an 
allied phenomenon, that of the production of edge-tones. 

The author wislies, in conclusion, to express his great 
indebtedness to Professor E, N. da C, Andrade, not only 
lor initiating the research on sensitive jets, but also for his 
continued help and interest in it. The author would also 
like to thank Dr. E. G. Richardson and Dr. R. E, Gibbs for 
their part in many valuable discussions which have taken 
place during the course of the work. 

Carey Foster Laboratories, 

Universitv CoUege, London. 

July 1931 
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XIV. The Eleetronie Energy Levels of the Elements with 
special reference to their Connexion laith the Sizes and Elec- 
tronic States of Atoms in Metallic Crystals. A Correction. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — 

I N my paper, which was published under the above title 
in Tolume xi. of jonr Journal, some errors occur in 
fig. 8 on page 671. The numbers given in Table IV. below 


Fig. 8. 



In this figure n*V is plotted against Z*;®, where V L the ionization 
potential necessary to remove an electron of quantum number n. 
The curves marked 1 and 11 refer to the first ionization potentiak 
of the alkali and alkaline earth sub-groups, whilst curve III refers 
to the second ionization potential of the alkaline earth group, and 
curve IV to the first ionization potential of the rare gas group. 
The data are given in Table IV. 
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this figure are correct, except tor a misprint in the case o£ 
Krypton for which equals 10*9 and not 13*9 as printed. 
In the drawing of the diagram some mistakes appear to 
have been made, and I can only suggest that the paper must 
have slipped when the diagrams were transferred from 
squared paper to Bristol board. 

These mistakes are corrected in the diagram printed 
herewith, and it will be seen that they in no way vitiate the 
general conclusion of an approximatelj' linear relation 
between and When the corrections are made it 

will be found that the of the points to the best straight 

lines is slightly worse for line III. but equally good or even 
better in lines I., II., and IV. The original figure can 
easily be corrected by means of the data given in Table IV. 
on page fill, and I can only apologize for any confusion 
which may have been caused by my not noticing such 
obvious errors when correcting the proofs. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Hume-Eothery. 


XV. Notices respecting New Books, 

Fast Years : an Autobiography, By Sir Olitee Lodoe. 
[Pp. 364, with portraits.] (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1931. Price 20«. net.) 

^I’HIS is a volume of reminiscences mther than an autobiography, 
because it does not preserve strict historical order, but is 
divided into sections between whicli there is considei-able o%"er- 
lapping. This makes it dilficult sometimes to picture the precise 
order of development. The final impression produced is that of a 
man with many interests. The main one no doubt has been 
Natural Philosophy, obtained first by devouring Bi-ewer's ^ Child's 
Guide to Knowledge/ and by watching steam-engines, and from 
the tuition, by an aunt, in Astronomy. He learned nothing of 
science at school, and on leaving he assisted his father in business 
in the Potteries. A visit to an aunt in London forms a turning- 
point in his life ; she encouraged him to attend lectures, including 
some by ^J^ennant at King's College on Geolog}', who gave him a 
ticket for a course on Heat by Tyndall illustrated hr a great 
r lumber of experiments. These were an “ eye-opener,^’ and he 
absorbed the course eagerly. He attended others on vaiious 
subjects at University and King’s Colleges, including one by 
Daniell, and he at once began making experiments at home and 
devouring Smiles’ * Self Help ’ and eneyclopiBdias ; and going in 
tor Science and Art examinations, studying Chemistry with 
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B^rankland (or his assistant, Valentine), and, a little later, coming 
under the influence of Carey Poster, Clifford, and Henriei; 
teaching Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, and taking 
degrees. 

Prior to (and leading up to) some of these events (while 
tm veiling for his father) he had attended the Bradford meeting 
of the British Association (1873). In Section A there were 
H. J. S. Smith andClaisher ; Clerk Maxwell lectured on Molecules 
and W. C. Williamson on Coal Plants. The whole meeting was 
an experience never to be forgotten, and he never failed to attend 
the annual meeting until the Association went to South Africa in 
1905. The Bradford meeting was the means of him breaking 
away from business. Soon afterwards his own publishing of 
original work began. 

His first (and only) Professorship began iii 1881 at Liverpool 
in the newly founded University College, and lasted till 19(X), 
when he was appointed Principal at Birmingham. His laboratory 
in Liverpool was in an old building. There was nothing sacred 
about the walls.” They could be plugged and pulled about and 
holes cut in them wherever wanted. It wa> here that Lodge’s 
main experimental work was done. 

I first saw Lodge at a soiree, in com>exion with the newly founded 
University College at Liverpool, somewhere about 1885. He there 
showed his fog-clearing experiment — in a hell-jar (p. 180). It 
was never a success on a large scale, but he and two of liis sons 
have turned it to good use in connexion with smoke-dust deposition 
in certain factory processes (pp. 180, 248). Of his research work 
on oscillatory electric discharges I have a closer accpuiintanee. 
He scarcely emphasizes enough the meagre provisions at Liverpool 
for research. This work was largely done in the Physics Theatre, 
which was used for Junior as well as Senior Lectures. Tiie lecture 
table had to be cleared as much as possible for these important 
events, research apparatus being pushed to one side. The room 
was surrounded by wires (stretched on posts) on which electric 
waves could be excited. This was all to the good so far as higher 
lectures were concerned, because an ex}>crimental discovery could 
he made on one day and shown to honours students the following 
day without much trouble. Probably no .senior students have 
ever been more fortunate in that respect. They saw most of his 
earlier experiments (described in Chap. XVll.) hot from the 
furnace” in 1888-1890. 

He says little about his routine teaching. He prol^ably had 
too much of it to be able to regard it with enthusiasm when 
there were so many more im|X)rtant things to do ; yet he is a 
horn expositor, whether it be in a Junior Lecture or a popular 
lecture, or in summing up discussions such as that on the Universe 
at the recent meeting of the British Association. He knows how 
to supply the element of surprise. I have heard him at the Royal 
Institution emphasizing the need of an JSther by means of an 
experiment. I wave this rod over the weight on the table ; you 
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do not expect to see it move.” " But it does,” he added, as the 
weight rose, lifted bj an invisible connecting thread. 

It is impossible in this place to detail all the phases of his 
active life. One, however, must be briefly mentioned. A student 
in his Matriculation Mechanics class — Edmund Gurney — ^intro- 
<luced him to F, W. H. Myers. 

Through Myers and Gurney, and also Barrett of Dublin, he 
liecame interested in investigations on psychical matters. The 
Jesuit is recorded :n Chaptem XXII.-X^IV. Physicists may 
regret that he was thus distracted from his physical investigations. 
On the other hand, others maj" rejoice that one so thoroughly 
acquainted with physical methods should approach psychical in- 
vestigations in a sympathetic spirit. These enquiries lie outside 
the scope of this Journal. 

Lodge has always been in favour of the use of models in ex- 
plaining physical phenomena. “ The abstract method of treat- 
ment at present in vogue probably represents a phase through 
which science has to go. It is being conducted through the haze 
with great ability ; but in time, I believe, it will emerge on the 
other side and become intelligible once more, with an added per- 
ception of rejility and a clearer conception of its working.'’ 

We have said nothing about the j^ersonal relations with his 
family and with others. The account of these fills a considerable 
part of the volume. The picture drawn is a verj' attractive one. 

Dielectric Constant and Molecular Strticture, By C. P. Smxth. 

(The Chemical Catalog Company, New York, 1930. 4 dollars.) 

This book is an American Chemical Society Monograph, issued 
by the Chemical Catalog Compan}’^ of New Y’ork. By an'ange- 
ment with tlie Inter-allied Conference of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry wliieii met in London and Brussels in July 1919, the 
American Chemical Society undertook the production and publi- 
cation of Scientific and Technologic Monographs on chemical 
subjects, and a long series of important publications have akeady 
appeared. 

In this volume the author succeeds in correlating and organizing 
the relevant body of facts and the theories in terms of which they 
are interpreted. The book is noteworthy for the masterly way in 
which these theories are explained and critically examined. The 
summary of literature and the account of the methods of investi- 
gation cannot but be of service to those specially interested in this 
rapidly growing subject. 

Jfathemaiics, ByB. B. Low. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. 

Price 12,^. (h/.) 

This is a text-book designed for the use of those studying 
engineering or chemistry. Itcovera the elements of trigonometry, 
coordinate geometry, differential and integral calculus, and diffe- 
rential equations. The treatment throughout is elementary and 
adequate for its purpose. Mathematical tables are included." 
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Opermtional Methods in Mathematical Bhgsics, Bj Haeolb 
Jeffreys, F.li.S. (Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics, No« 2J.) Second Edition, (Cambridge 
tJniyersity Press, 193i, Price (5/f. 

Jt is gratifying to see that this excellent Tract, first published 
Jn 1927, has already run into a second edition. There are few 
changes ; the chapter on Bessel Functions has been re-written, and 
a discussion of the transmission of a simple type of telegraphic 
signal along a cable has been added. It remains only to repeat 
that this Tract can be thoroughly recommended to those who have 
to do with the differential equations of physics. 

nTames Clerk Maxwell : a Oommemoralimi Volume^ 1831—1931. 
[Pp. 146; two portraits.] (Cambridge Unirersity Press, 1931. 
Price Gs. net.) 

This commemoration volume is a slieer delight. It records why 
representatives of many iiations assembled at Cambridge to cele- 
brate the centenary of Maxwelfs birth. It is introduced by a 
biographical essay by Sir J. J. Thomson, and followed by essays 
by Max Planck, Albert Einstein, Sir J. Larmor, Sir James Jeans, 
William Garnett, Sir Ambrose Fleming, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
llichard Giazebrook, and Sir Homce Lamb, (jarnctt wa.s the first 
Demonstrator in the newly o[)€ned Cavendish Laboratory ; Fleming 
and Giazebrook ^Yere amongst the early workers tliere. and Lamb 
attended some of Maxwells lectures. Tlie book is consequently 
punctuated with personal touches. Max IManek deals with his 
influence on theoretical phy.sics in Germany and Einstein on Ins 
influence on the devtdopment of the conception of physical reality. 
Garnett, Fleming, and Giazebrook show most interest in th«* 
laboratory work. Lodge describes how Maxwell's speculations on 
electromagnetic waves led up througli Hertz and his own experi- 
ments to their experimental ]>roductk)ii, and ultimately through 
Marconi and others to wireles.s telegraphy. 

The book should be in the hands of every physicist and physical 
student. 

The Mysterious Universe, By Sir Jamks Jeans, F.H.S. 
[Pp. 142.] (Cambridge University Press. Price 2s.) 

Thib is a revised edition of a book the sale of which has run into 
six figures. It is not a mere reprint. The first four chajiters 
have been brought up to date and any ambiguities detected have 
been removed. It is a book which everyone should read whether 
he agrees with the point of view taken or not. It will show him 
the direction in which speculative scientific thought is tending at 
the present time. 

The book has not only been improved but its price is also less* 

The Editors do not hold themsetves responsible for the 
views empressed hy their correspondents. 
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Impulse record of aeou.<tic output from reed-driven paper disk. There 
are two nmin oscillations (1 ) 260 cycles, (2) 1200 cycles which 
corre.s])und to the frequencies found frotn the sand- patterns of hg. 6. 



I in pulse record of permanent magnet commercial reproducer with leather 
surround and diaphraftm 7’0 cm. radius. The diaphragm oscillates 
on the surround at 80 cycles per second, since the magnetic field is 
inadequate to overcome the strong control thereof. 
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ni]ml>e ivcoitl «»f (Hdl-drivcii diapbia^au with tight rubber 

xirroiHul. The o.Ncillatioii i> the diapliragm moving as a 

whole on ihe surnHind. The 200 — o>cillaiion is due to the 
Mirroiiiid per >7. wJiilst the 2000'^ oscillation is the second 
sMiniietricnl mode of the diapliragm. The e(dl (40 turns) was 
tr{ni>fonner coujded. hut the e.in. dam]diig was reduced owing 
1{» the field being 0*f) its nornnd value. 


h Mt. lt>/^ 



Impulse n‘cord as at tig. ItJu, after remo\al of jobber surround. Only 
the 20(^0 oscillation due to the main symmetrical mode remains. 
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Impulse record of free-edge coil-driven paper diaphragm 16’7 cm. radius, 
apical angle 160' , taken with microphone on axis at a distance of 
23 era. from inoutli of diaphragm. The natural frequency is that 
of the second symmetrical mode. 


Fig. 17 h. 



As at fig. 17 a, but microphone 25 cm. away from axis. 
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Impulse record of diaj»hi'a,2'Ui of li;i. 4 taken witfc 
niicroplione on axis at ji distance of cm. 
- from mouth of cone. The motion of the 
diaphraprm on the surround ( 
ami of the surround per sv (Ud)‘o i> 
aperiodic, 'fhe symmetrical mode recorded 
i^ ah'Uit] ’2(100 cycles per second. 


A' at %. 18^/. hut microphone ^0 cm. from 
mouth of cone 
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at fig*. 18 hut microplnuie 25 cm. away 
from axis. 






As at tig. IS (7. but microphone 28 cm. in front 
and 40 cm. awav from axis. 
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XVI. The Hall Effect and other Physical Properties 
of the Copper-Cadmium Series of Alloys. By WAiiiACE 
Richaeds. M.Sc.. and Prof. E. J. Evans, D.Sc., 
Physics Department, University College of Swansea *. 

Introduction. 

n''HE present investigation is a continuation of the 
A experiments on the Hall effects and other physical 
properties of binary alloys, carried out at the Physics 
Department of the University College of Swansea. 

In recent years much attention has been paid to theories 
of electrical conduction in metals, but little progress 
has been made in their application to alloys. Lu order 
to test such theories it is essential in the first place 
to carry out measurements of the various galvanomagnetic 
and electrical jjroperties on the same specimen of a pure 
alloy. In addition, if the measurements are to be of 
real value the alloys must be in a definite reproduceable 
state, which can only be realized by annealing them at 
the correct temperatures. Adequate data for this purpose 
is usually obtained from a careful study of the equilibrium 

* ComniniiicAted by the Authors. 

t Stephens aud Evans, Phil. Mitg. (Jan. 1929); Stephens, Phil. Mas;. 
(Sept. 1929). 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 83. Feb. \ 932. P 
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diagram of the binary sj'stem under investigation. The 
experimental results obtained in investigations carried 
out on the various physical properties of alloys can then 
be examined in relation to the appropriate equilibrium 
. diagram. With these objects in view the present 
investigation dealing with the Hall effect and other 
physical properties of the copper-cadmium series of alloys 
were undertaken. 

The nature of the curves showing the variation of any 
physical property of an alloy with composition depends 
largely on the constituents of the alloy. In some cases 
the curve is continuous, but in others it shows at definite 
compositions singular points indicating the probable 
presence of intermetallic compounds at these compo.sitions. 

The results are rendered more valuable when the 
structures of the alloys have also been determined by 
X-rays, as the various physical properties can then be 
correlated with known changes in the arrangeinent.s and 
distances apart of the atoms in the alloy. Sahmen*, who 
examined the equilibrium diagram of the cop|)er-cadmium 
system, gave two compounds corresponding to Cuot-d and 
Cu 2 Cd 3 , but Jenkins and Hanson f in a later investigation 
found evidence for four compounds corresponding to 
CugCd, Cu 4 Cd 3 , CujCda, and CuCdg. Other investigation.s 
dealing with the physical properties considered in this 
paper are those of Bornemann and Wagenmann J on the 
resistivities of the copper-cadmium alloys at high temjiera- 
tures, and of Budgen jj on the densities of the alloys 
at the copper end of the series. 

In the present research the HaU coefficients, the electrical 
resistivities, the temperature coefficients of resistance, 
the thermoelectric powers, the specific heats, and the 
densities of the copper-cadmium alloys of various composi- 
tions have been determined. 

The experimental re.sults obtained for the different 
physical properties wiU be compared with one another 
and considered in relation to the equilibrium diagram 
<fig. 1). 

• R. Sahmen, Zeitxehr. Anory, Chemie, xlix. pp. 801-310 (Mav 31, 
1906). 

t Jenkins and Hanson, Joum. Inst. Metals, xxxi. pp. 237-270 (1924). 

♦ ‘ Ferrum,’ ii. p. 289 (1914). 

II Budgen, ‘ Cadmium and its Alloys,’ pp. 135-142. 
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Hall Effect in Copper-Cadmium Alloys. 

Preparation and Annealing of the Alloys. 

The copper-cadmium series of alloys used in this 
investigation was prepared in the Physical and Metailur- 


Fig. 1. 



90 80 70 60 50 ^0 30 20 10 


^Cu C<J 

gical Departments of the University College of Swansea. 
The copper used in their preparation was of electrolytic 
origin, and the cadmium, which contained 0"2 per cent, 
impurities, was free from iron, arsenic, and antimony. 
Great care was taken in the casting of the plates to 
prevent the formation of cracks and blow-holes. 

P 2 
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The alloys were annealed at temperatures ascertained 
from the equilibrium diagram of Jenkins and Hanson * 
in an electric furnace, which was evacuated to a pressure 
of O'Ol mm. of mercury. The temperatures of the 
furnace were measured by means of a copper-nickel 
nickel-chrome couple, which had been carefully calibrated 
in the usual manner. 

The alloys were slowly heated up to their annealing 
temjwratmes, and maintained at within a few degrees of 
these temperatures for periods of forty -eight hours. After 
each period of annealing the furnace was slowly cooled 
to room-temperature, and the resistivities of the alloys 
measured at room-temperature. This process was repeat^ 
until subsequent annealing produced no further change 
in the resistivities. The alloys were then considered 
to have reached their final state. 

A great deal of attention was paid to anneaUng. since 
such accidental factors as casting temj>eratiue. rate of 
cooling, and composition of the mould affect the properties 
of the alloys. The importance of careful anneahng 
is clearly brought out in the investigation of Jenkins 
and Hanson f on the Cu-Cd equilibrium diagram. They 
fornid from the study of the microstructure of the alloys 
that the complete y phase could only be obtained by 
continuous annealing for eight days. In the present 
experiments the anneahng of the alloys containing from 
36 to 44 per cent, of copper was carried on continuou.^ily 
for a week, and altogether for a period of three weeks. 

Analysis of the Alloys. 

The percentage of copper contained in each alloy was 
determined by a volumetric method, and the mean 
of three determinations taken. The percentage of 
cadmium in each alloy was calculated by difference. 
The composition and anneahng temperatures of the various 
alloys are given in Table I. 

Measuremevi of Resistance. 

The alloy plates were fixed across two knife edges 
attached to a wooden block supported on an iron base, 


* .Tenkins and Ilanaon, toe. eit. 
+ Loe. at. 
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and the resistance between the knife edges was measured 
by a Kelvin bridge. The apparatus supporting the 
plates was contained in an iron box, which could be 
filled with ice shavings for the determination of the 
resistance of the plate at 0° C., and through which steam 

Table I. 


Composition and Annealing Temperatures of the Alloys. 


Composition of alloys by weight. 

... A 

A 

Per cent. Per cent, 

of copper. of cadmium . 

Annealing temperatures 
of the fidioys 
in degrees Centigrade. 

U‘0 

1000 

280 

1*2 

0S*8 


70 

1)3-0 


i:)'3 

H6'7 


Hrr> 

83-.5 

350 

isu 

H2-0 


ISO 

SI -4 


20- u 

71M 


22 S 

77*2 


24- 7 

75-3 


27)' 

74-4 


27'9 

72- 1 

450 

2N'0 

7M 


2)0. 5 

00-5 

>* 

:U‘4 

08-6 



04-2 

99 


00-7 


t2r> 

57*.r> 


44-4 

00*6 


47-7 

52-3 


.74*2 

45-S 


ti.4'4 

36-6 

500 

TS'o 

21-5 


iKlH 

0-2 


iooo 

0-0 



could be passed for measurements of resistance at 
temperatures in the neighbourhood of 100° C. 

Satisfactory determinations of the resistivities of the 
alloys involve accurate measurements of the dimensions 
of the plates, and it was for this reason that the plates 
after preparation were rubbed down with emery paper 
until their dimensions were very nearly uniform. In these 
measurments special attention was paid to the accurate 
determination of the thickness of each plate, as this 
reading involved the greatest possibility of error. The 
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first set of measurements was carried out with a screw- 
gauge, and the mean of many readings taken. In the 
second set of measurements the volume of the plate 
was accurately determined by weighing it in air and water, 
and, knowing its area, its thickness could be calculated. 

Table II. 

Resistivities of the Alloys. 


Percentage composition 
by weight. 

r > 

Per cent. Per cent, 

of copper. of oadmiuni. 


Resistivities 
before 
annealing in 
microhms 
per cm.^ 
at 0° C. 


Resistivities 

after 

annealing in 
microhms 
per cm.® 
at 0" C. 


00 

100*0 

6*89 

6*83 

1-2 

98*8 

7*05 

6*94 

7*0 

93-0 

9*72 

9*45 

13*3 

86*7 

12*95 

12*99 

16-5 

IS 3-0 

18-24 

18*16 

18*0 

82*0 

16*85 

16*97 

18*6 

81-4 

15*91 

15*85 

20*9 

79 * 1 

13*32 

13*02 

22*8 

77*2 

11*05 

10*81 

24*7 

75*3 

11*71 

11*60 

25-6 

74*4 

12*28 

12*23 

27*9 

72*1 

13*13 

12*75 

28*9 

71*1 

13*75 

13*38 

30 - r > 

69*5 

13*20 

12*74 

31*4 

68*6 

12*14 

12*08 

35*8 

64*2 

13*11 

14*57 

39*3 

60*7 

15*31 

18*72 

42*5 

57*5 

1348 

20*21 

44*4 

55*6 

12*57 

12*25 

47*7 

52*3 

11*56 

11*83 

54*2 

45*8 

6*62 

6*30 

63*4 

36*6 

5*68 

5*45 

78*5 

21*5 

3*21 

3*10 

93*8 

6*2 

2*24 

2*20 

100*0 

0*0 

1*56 

1*56 


The values of the thickness of a plate determined by the 
two methods agreed to within 0 02 per cent. 

The presence of serious defects in the plates, such 
as cracks or blow-holes, could be detected by measuring 
the resistance of different portions of the plate. Although 
in nearly all cases the results were very consistent, it was 
fotmd necessary in a few cases to discard the plates 
and recast new ones of the same composition. The 
resistances of all the alloy plates were carefully measured 
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at the temperature of melting ice, and the resistiviti^ 
of the alloys of various compositions calculated from the 
dimensions of the plates. The values of the resistivities 
of the various alloys in the annealed state at 0° C. are given 
in Table II., and, taking aU factors into consideration, 
it is estimated that on the average the results are 
correct to one-third per cent. The results are plotted 
in Graph I. 

Graph 1. 



Temperature Coefficient of Resistance. 

The mean temperature coefficients of resistance of the 
various alloys over the range from 0° C. to about 100° C. 
were determined by measiuing the resistances of the 
plates at the temperatures of ice and steam respectively. 
The accuracy of these determinations is not afEected by the 
dimensions of the plates. The values of the temperatmre 
coefficients of the annealed alloys are given in Table HI., 
and it is considered that on the average they are correct 
to within one-half per cent. The results are plotted 
in Graph II. 
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Thermoelectric Power of the Alloys. 

The thermoelectromotive forces of the alloys were 
determined with respect to copper leads clamped to the 
ends of the plates. The ends were jacketed, one being 
msdntained at the temperature of steam, and the other 
at the temperature of running tap-water. The electro- 


Table III. 

Temperature Coefficient of Resistance of the Alloys. 


Percentage composition 
by weight. 

Per cent. Cu. IVr cent. C\L 

Mean teinperatuix^ coefficient 
of resistance between 

0 C. anti 190 C. ^ iO^ 

00 

1000 

42*9 

1-2 

98-8 

42*5 

70 

93-0 

37- 1 

13*3 

80*7 

24*1 

16*5 

83*5 

13*5 

IS-O 

82*0 

I3*S 

18-6 

Hl-4 

15-7 

20‘9 

79* 1 

22*7 

22-8 

77*2 

20*8 

24-7 

75*3 

21*4 

2r>-6 

74*4 

29-5 

27*9 

72 1 

J9*() 

2S-9 

7M 

17-S 

305 

09*5 

ls-7 

31*4 

08-0 

19*8 

35*8 

64*2 

15-9 

39*3 

00*7 

12*1 

42*5 

57*5 

s-2 

44*4 

55*0 

21-0 

47*7 

52*3 

24*7 

54*2 

45*8 

32*0 

63*4 

36*0 

35*8 

78*5 

21*5 

37*0 

93*8 

0*2 

39*1 

100*0 

0*0 

43*1 


motive forces of the various alloys with respect to the 
copper wire employed were measured over this range 
of temperature by means of a Tinsley vernier potentio- 
meter in conjunction with a Weston standard cadmium 
cell. The mercury thermometer employed in the deter- 
mination of the temperature of the cold junction was 
calibrated by comparing its readings with that of 
an accurate mercury thermometer provided with an N.P.L. 
certificate. Special experiments were also carried out 



Mean temperature coefficient of reeietance between 
0 Hini 100° f’.xlO’. 
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to deternune whether the thermoelectric powers of the 
copper-cadmium alloys with respect to the copper wire 
were constant over the temperature range employed. 
For this purpose the temperature of the hot Junction 
was varied by passing into the Jacket a stream of water of 
known temperature from a Davis’ constant-temperature 
apparatus. The experimental results showed that the 
thermoelectric power was constant to within 0-2 per cent, 
as the temperature range was varied, and it was concluded 


(juaph n. 



CD ^Cu Cu 

that the thermoelectromotive force varied linearly with 
the temperature difference over the range from about 
15° C. to 100° C. 

As the thermoelectric power had been measured 
with respect to copper wire, which was not pure, it was 
decided to measure the thermoelectric power of the latter 
with respect to copper foil of electrolytic origin, and also 
with respect to pure lead. The values of the thermo- 
electric powers of the various alloys with respect to pure 
csopper and pure lead were then determined by applying 
corrections to the experimental values. The mean 
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values of the thermoelectric powers of the various alloys 
with respect to pure copper and pure lead were then 
plotted with respect to composition, and the results are 
shown in Graph III. The values are given in Table IV., 
and it is estimated that, on the average they are correct 
to one-third per cent. 


Table IV. 

Mean Thermoelectric Power of the Alloys between 10° and. 
100° C. with respect to pure Lead and pure Copper. 


Composition ct 
alloy by weight. 


Per cent. Cu. Per cent. Ctl. 


Themioelt^et ric* 
power with 
respect Cu 
in microvolts per 
degree Centigrade. 


Themioelectrie 
pow er vnth 
respect to Pb 
in microvolts per 
degree Centigrade. 


00 

lOOh 

1*69 

4-84 

1-2 

98*8 

l*7H 

4*93 

7*0 

93*0 

0*37 

:h52 

13-3 

86*7 

- 1*03 

2*12 

16-5 

83*5 

~ 1*65 

1*50 

180 

82*0 

- 0*41 

2*74 

18*6 

81*4 

~ 6*37 

2*78 

20*9 

79*1 

0*82 

3*97 

22*8 

7T 'I? 

1*41 

4*66 

24*7 

75*3 

~ 1*73 

1*42 

25*6 

74*4 

- 2*24 

0*91 

27*9 

72*1 

- 2*85 

0*30 

28*9 

7M 

- 3*28 

- 0*13 

30*5 

69 5 

— 2*03 

M2 

31*4 

f>8*0 

0-47 

2*68 

35*8 

64*2 

9*9K 

13*13 

39*3 

60*7 

13*42 

16*57 

42*5 

57*5 

17*71 

20*86 

44-4 

55*6 

11*89 

15*04 

47*7 

52*3 

10*80 

13*95 

54*2 

45*8 

5*02 

8*17 

63*4 

36*6 

4*32 

7*47 

78**5 

21-5 

1*72 

4*87 

93*8 

6*2 

0*23 

3 38 

100*0 

0 

0-00 

3*15 


The Hall Effect of the Alloys. 

When a metal plate conveying an electric current 
is placed in a magnetic field so that the lines of force 
are normal to the conducting plate and to the direction 
of flow of the electric current a transverse galvano- 
magnetic potential difference, known as the Hall effect^ 
is set up between the edges of the plate. 
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It has been experimentally proved that for a given 
metal the Hall potential difference is given by the formula 

R.H.I 
d ’ 

where H is the magnetic field in gauss, I the current in 
absolute units, d the thickness of the plate in centimetres, 
and R the Hall coefficient. 


Gkai’h III. 



The coefficient K depends on the temperature, and for 
some metals on the intensity of the magnetic field as well. 

According to Ettingshausen and Nernst * the magnitude 
of the Hall coefficient depends to a certain extent on the 
length of the plates. They found during their investiga- 
tions of the Hall effect in bismuth that the effect was less 

• Ziit. Phys. C/iefH. ii. p. 104 (1888). 
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in short plates, and advocated the use of plates in which 
the ratio of the length to the breadth was at least 3 : 2. 
In the present investigation of the Hall coefficients of the 
copper-cadmium alloys the ratio of the length to the 
breadth of each plate was 5:1. 

The Hall effect may be positive or negative, the sign 
differing for various metals. The convention can be 
readily understood from the following diagram (fig. 2) : — 

The rectangle X represents the plate, and the circle Y 
with the arrowheads indicating the direction of the current 
in the electromagnet represents the magnetic field. 
The direction of the primary current is given by EF, 
the position of the equipotential line before the application 
of the field by AB, and the i)osition of this equipotential 

Fitf. 





line when the field is applied by CD. If the equipotential 
line AB is rotated in the direction of the current in the 
electromagnet the effect is said to be positive, and if th<‘ 
equipotential line is rotated in the opposite direction 
the effect is said to be negative. In the present expei i- 
ments the sign of the effect is found by comparison with 
a plate of electrolytic copper. The Hall coefficients 
of both copper and cadmium are small and of opposite 
sign, the coefficient of copper being negative and of 
cadmium positive. The sign of the coefficient of the 
intervening alloys are either positive or negative, according 
to the composition. 

Since the Hall coefficients are small a very sensitive 
Paschen galvanometer was used to measure them. The 
galvanometer was protected from external fields by 
a double shield of soft iron. The instrument was mounted 
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oil a concrete piUar built into the foundations of the 
laboratory and situated at a distance of about 8 metres 
from the powerful circular electroma^et, which had 
been rotated into such a position that its effect on the 
galvanometer was at a minimum. The pole pieces of the 
electromagnet were of circular cross-section, having 
a diameter of 9 cm., and the magnetic field between them 
was practically uniform over the air-gap of 1*5 cm. 

The alloy under investigation was rigidly fixed in 
an upright wooden stand between the poles of the magnet 
by means of two brass clamps, which also served as leads 
for the plate current. The wooden frame also carried 
two secondary electrodes consisting of spring metallic 
contacts mounted on ebonite supports. 

The secondary electrodes could be moved along the 
edges of the plate by means of two fine screws, and were 
connected to the galvanometer by means of well insulated 
flexible lead.s t)f measured resistance. Experience showed 
that very minute movements of the flexible leads, due to 
air currents and accidental vibrations, produced small 
induced currents in the dehcate Paschen galvanometer, 
and, as a consequence, it was necessary to keep the leads 
as taut a.< possible, especially the portion near the electro- 
magnet. 

In order to measure the Hall potential difference 
it was first necessary to set the secondary electrodes 
along an equiiJOtential line. This was accomplished 
by adjusting the screws controlling the movement of the 
seconciar%' electrodes until on reversing the current 
through the plate no deflexion of the galvanometer was 
produced. When the electromagnet was excited and the 
secondary circuit closed a deflexion was produced in the 
galvanometer due to the Hall potential difference between 
the edges t)f the plate. After the spot of light had come 
to rest the <leflexion on reversal of the plate current was 
taken and recorded. The plate current was reversed 
several times, and the mean value of the deflexion taken. 
This reversal of the plate current eliminated any error 
in the setting of the secondary electrodes on an equi- 
potential line, and also the potential difference set up at the 
edges of the plate, if there is a flow of heat in a given 
direction along the plate (Nernst effect). The galvano- 
meter circuit was then broken, and after the magnetic 
field had been reversed a second series of readings was 
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obtained. The field was then re-established in its original 
direction, and the procedure described above was repeated. 
The mean of the four sets of observations was taken, 
the galvanometer having been calibrated before and after 
each set. 

The calibration was effected by applying a known 
potential difference across the galvanometer terminals 
and measuring the resulting deflexion. The resistances 
employed in these experiments had been calibrated. 
From a knowledge of the resistances of the leads and 
galvanometer it was then possible to calculate the potential 
difference between the edges of the plate corresponding 
to the galvanometer deflexion due to a field of known 
strength. The maximum field employed in these exiieri- 
ments was 8500 gauss, which corresponded to a current 
of 6 amperes passing through the electromagnet cods. 

The Hall potential difference was measured for various 
magnetic fields, and in the case of each alloy a linear 
relation connecting the potential difference and fieltl was 


obtained. 


The constant value of ^ was read off from 

11 


a graph, an example of which for the alloy containing 
16-5 per cent, copper is given in fig. 3. The value of K, 
the Hall coefficient, could then be calcidated from 



A primary current of 4 amperes was emi)loyed 
throughout this investigation, and it could be read to 
1 part in 1200 on a delicate Weston ammeter. 

The absolute value of the magnetic field, corresponding 
to a current of 2 amperes passing through the electro- 
magnet coils, was determined in the usual manner by 
means of a search coil of known mean area and a delicate 
ballistic galvanometer. 

The intensities of the magnetic fields corresponding 
to other currents pa.ssing through the coils of the electro- 
magnet had previously been determined by means of 
a search coil and Grassot fluxmeter, and by making use of 
the ballistic galvanometer determination the various 
fluxmeter values could be corrected. 

The accuracy of the measurement of the field was further 
tested by measming the Hall coefficient of pure copper. 
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and comparing the results obtained with those of other 
observers. The result of this comparison was satisfactory, 
the value obtained in these experiments being — 000523, 
and the mean value foimd by other observers under the 
same conditions being — *000520 It is estimated that 
the magnetic fields have been determined correctly to 
within 1 in 200. The values of the Hall coefficients 
were measured at room-temperatures, the actual tempera- 


fijr. 3. 



ture being read from a thermometer suspended near the 
plate. 

It is important to note that, in addition to the Hall 
effect, a transverse galvanomagnetic temperature difference 
is set up between the edges of the plate ; this is the 
Ettingshausen effect, whose magnitude is usually very 
smaU. The difference in temperatiue dT is given by 
P H T 

dT= r , where H is the magnetic field in absolute 

a 


* Campbell. * Galvanomagnetic and Themomagiietic Effects/ p. i2L 
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units, I the current in absolute units, d the thickness 
of the plate in cms., and P the Ettingshausen coeflScient. 

The Hall and Ettingshausen effects are superpc^ed, 
and lualess the secondary electrodes are of the same 
material as the plate itself the Ettingshausen temperatut'e 
difference dT set up between the edges of the plate 

Table V. 

The Hall Coefficient of the Alloys. 


Percentage ( imposition by weight. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

of copper. 

of cadmium, 

U-0 

lOOo 

\'l 

98*8 

7*0 

93*U 

13*3 

86*7 

16*5 

83-5 

18*0 

82*0 

18*C 

81*4 

20*9 

79* J 

22*8 

77*2 

24*7 

75‘3 

25*6 

7^*4 

27*i» 

72*] 

28*9 

7i-i 

30*5 

69*5 

31*4 

68*(» 

35*8 

04*2 

39*3 

60*7 

42*5 

57*.‘> 

44*4 

55*6 

47*7 

52*3 

54*2 

45*8 

63*4 

36*6 

78*5 

21 5 

93*8 

6*2 

100*0 

0*0 


Hail coefticient 

Temp€?ratiu*e 

> 10 . 

in " C. 

— 5*30 

16*8 

-I' 5*41 

16*7 

T 1-52 

15*5 

-13*79 

15*5 

-19*61 

13*2 

14*54 

13*6 

— 13*88 

13*8 

- 9*86 

14*2 

- 8*14 

14*3 

6*5<i 

15* 4 

- 6*01 

15*3 

-- 5*43 

15-0 

- 4*48 

14*8 

6*83 

14*t» 

- 9*90 

12*7 

3*21 

12*7 

-r 4*22 

13*1 

-r 7*79 

13-8 

12*80 

14*0 

- 14*02 

15*1 

-12*11 

15*6 

- 8*95 

15*3 

- 4*67 

15*4 

- 3*65 

15*5 

~ 5*23 

15*2 


produces an electromotive force 6dT, where 6 is the 
thermoelectric power of the electrode with respect to the 
plate. 

Hence the observed value for the potential difference 
is given by E=Em± 0 dT, where Eh is the true potential 
difference due to the Hall effect. Then R, the Hall 
coefficient, becomes 
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The values of P are generally very small, arid depend 
on the nature of the metal. There is comparatively 
little data relating to the magnitude of this coefficient 
for alloys, but its values for the constituent metals of the 
binary system examined in these experiments are veiy 


Graph IV. 
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small, being — 1*69x10“® and — 2*89xl0~* for copper 
and cadmium respectively. It is important, however, 
to remember that the magnitude of the potential difference 
also depends on the thermoelectric power of the electrode 
with respect to the plate. 

Determinations of the Hall coefficients were made, using 
Phil. Hay. 8. 7. Vol. 13. No. 83. Feb. 1932. Q 
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^coadary electrodes of copper and aluminium, and the 
values obtained were the same in each case. The 
Ettingshausen effect also takes time to reach its full 
value, but in these experiments there was no gradual 
cr^p in the observed deflexions during measurements 
of the Hall potential difference. Hence no correction 
for the Ettingshausen effect was necessary. 

Table VI, 


The Densities of the Alloys. 


Pereentage eompositioii by weight. 

Per cent. Per cent, 

of copper, of eatlmium. 

Density iii 
grams 
per c.c. 

Temperature 
in 0 C. 

00 

1<X>0 

8*631 

14*8 

1-2 

98*8 

8*635 

14*8 

70 

93*0 

8-694 

34*9 

13‘3 

86*7 

8*783 

14*7 

16 a 

83*5 

8*836 

15-4 

180 

82*0 

8-832 

15*4 

18-6 

81*4 

8*839 

15*4 

20-9 

79*1 

8*815 

15*4 

22*8 

77*2 

8*819 

15*7 

24-6 

75*4 

9*003 

15*6 

25-7 

74*3 

9-021 

15*8 

27-7 

72*3 

9*054 

13*9 

28-9 

7M 

9*085 

14*2 

30-5 

69*5 

9*092 

14*2 

31-4 

68*6 

9-090 

14*1 

35'8 

64*2 

9*044 

14*1 

39*3 

60*7 

9*015 

IM 

42*5 

57*5 

8-875 

15*3 

44*4 

55*6 

8*879 

15-2 

47*7 

52*3 

8-891 

lo'O 

54*2 

45*8 

8-937 

15-5 

63*4 

36-6 

8*924 

15*3 

78*5 

21*5 

8*851 

15-3 

93*8 

6-2 

8-875 

14*4 

100*0 

0*0 

8-932 

14-5 


The values of the Hall coefficients for the various alloys 
are given in Table V. and plotted in Graph IV. 

It is estimated, from a consideration of the various 
factors involved, that the determinations of the Hall 
coefficients are correct to within 1 per cent. 

Densities of the Alloys, 

The alloys were weighed in air and in pure distilled 
water at a known temperature. The density of the water 
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being known, the volumes of the plates could be deter- 
mine and their densities calculated. The results are 
given in Table VI. and plotted in Graph V. It is conadered 
that the densities have been determined with an error 
of not more than 0*1 per cent. 

Specific Heats of the Alloys. 

The specific heats of the alloys were determined by means 
of a Joly steam calorimeter in the usual manner. The 
thermometer employed in these experiments had been 
calibrated by comparison with a standard thermometer. 


Gkaph V. 



The mean specific heats between 18-5° C. and 100° C. are 
collected in Table VII. and plotted in Graph VI. It is 
estimated that the results are accurate to within 1 per cent, 
on the average. 


Discussion of Results. 

The investigation of the electrical properties of an alloy 
system is a powerful method of detecting changes of phase, 
and the results obtained are generally in good agreement 
with those obtained by thermal methods. The variation 
of physical properties of the alloys with composition will 
therefore be examined for phase changes, and the results 
considered in relation to the equilibrium diagram. 

Q2 
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Tabus VII. 

The Mean Specific Heats of the Alloys between 18-6° C. 

and 100° C. 


Percent^e 
composition 
by weight. 


Per cent. 
Cu. 


0-0 

1*2 

7*0 

13-3 

16-5 

18*0 

18*6 

20*9 

22*8 

24*7 

27-9 


Per cent. 
Gd. 


Mean 
specific 
heat 
between 
18*5'^ and 
100'^ C. 


100*0 
98*8 
93*0 
86*7 
83*5 
82*0 
81*4 
79*1 
77*2 
70*3 
74*4 
72- 1 


•0559 

•0563 

•0578 

•0590 

•0630 

*0607 

•0611 

•0613 

•0610 

•0614 

•0618 

•0633 


Percentage 
composition 
by weight. 


Per cent. 
Cu. 


28*9 

30-5 

31*4 

35*8 

39-3 

42-5 

44-4 

47‘7 

54*2 

63*4 

78*.7 

93*8 

1000 


Per cent. 
Cd. 


7M 

69-5 

68*6 

64-2 

60*7 

57-5 

5r»*6 

52*3 

458 

36*6 

21-5 

6-2 

0-0 


Mean 
specific 
heat 
between 
18*5^ and 
100" C. 


•0647 

•0648 

•0650 

•0663 

•0691 

•0718 

•0724 

•0723 

•0732 

•0746 

•Oso.*> 

•0S80 

•0034 


CitAPH \'I. 



The curves showing the relation between the various 
electrical properties and composition show discontinuiti^ 
near all or some of the points corresponding to CuCda, 
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CugCds, Cu^Cdj, and CugC!d. These are the compounds 
given by Jenkins and Hanson * as the result of their 
inv^tigation of the thermal properties of the alloys. 
At the copper end of the series the resistivity (Graph I.) 
at first increases gradually with addition of cad^um 
until the alloy containing 54-2 per cent, of copper is reached, 
then more rapidly to a maximum for the alloy containing 
42-5 per cent, of copper. The resistivity of this alloy 
is 20-21 microhms per cm.-’, and is about fourteen times 
that of copper and three times greater than that of 
cadmium. 

At the other end of the series the addition of copper 
to cadmium causes at first a measmrable increase in the 
resistivity over the small range from pure cadmium to 
1-2 per cent copper, and afterwards a much more rapid 
increase to a maximum value of 18-16 microhms per cm.* 
near the composition of the compound CuCdj, which 
contains 15-9 per cent, of copper. This change in the 
slope of the resistivity curve is due to the introduction 
of the € phase. 

With the introduction of the 8 constituent at the 
composition corresponding to about 16-5per cent. of copper 
the resistivity decreases, and reaches a minimum at the 
composition 22-8 per cent, of copper, which roughly 
coincides with the boundary of the 8 and (S+e) phases. 
At this point the c phase disappears, and the resistivity 
curve rises to a second maximum at the composition 28-9 
per cent, of copper, which corresponds approximately to 
the compound Cu 2 Cd 3 f. 

This maximum is followed by a second minimum which 
occurs near the boundary of the 8 and (y+8) phase, 
at a composition corresponding to 31-4 per cent, of copper. 
On entering the (y+S) phase there is a rapid increase 
in the resistivity, which reaches its maximum value 
at the composition 42-5 per cent, of copper, which corre- 
sponds to the compound CujCdg. 

The curve shows no more well-defined singular points, 
but distinct discontinuities or points of inflexion occmr 

♦ Loc, eit. 

t in tiio grapk^ connecting tlie electrical properties ot the various 
alloys with com position, sliirlit kinks corresponding to 27*9 per cent, 
copper have been smoothed out. These kinks uiav correspond to the 
compound (27*4 per cent copper), and the next point of in- 

flexion at 28*9 per cent, copper is very near to tlie boundary* d and 
pbaaes as determined by Jenkins and llansoii. 
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at compositions corresponding to 44-4 and 54-2 per cent, 
of copper. The former composition corresponds to the 
boundary of the y and the OS+y) phases and the latter to 
the compormd CugCd, which is at the boundary between 
the (j8+y) and the ( a+jS) phases. Apart from the 
former discontinuity the introduction of the /5 constituent 
does not materially alter the form of the resistivity- 
composition curve. Except at the two ends of the 
series (pure copper and pure cadmium) no data seems 
available for comparison with the results of the present 
investigation. However, the value of the resistivity 
obtained for copper (1-561 x 10^ ohms per cm.-' at 0° C.) 
is in good agreement with that given in the International 
Critical Tables, and the value obtained for cadmium 
(6-83 X 10“® ohms per cm.® at 0°C.) with that (6-828 x 10~*) 
determined by Lees *. 

The resistivities of the various alloys were not in general 
much affected by annealing except in the region extending 
from 36 to 44 per cent, of copper. In this region, as sho-wn 
by an examination of Table II., large changes in the 
resistivities occurred. In the case of the alloy containing 
42-6 per cent, of copper annealing produced an increase 
of 50 per cent, in the resistivity. According to the 
equilibrium diagram it will be seen that the region 
corresponds to the (y-f-8) and y phases, and Jenkins and 
Hanson found that in order to separate out the complete 
y constituent it was necessary to anneal for a consider- 
able time at a temperature of 450'^ C. Annealing there- 
fore causes a separation of the y phase, and this explains 
the changes in the resistivities of the alloys in the region 
considered. 

The mean temperature coefficient of resistance is also 
very sensitive to changes of phase, as shown by Graph II. 
No discontinuity occurs at the eutectic point (1-2 per cent, 
copper), and the mean temperature coefficient decreases 
continuously with increase of copper content to about the 
value 1-35 X 10“® for the compound CuCds, which contains 
16-9 per cent, of copper. On the introduction of the 
8 phase at the above composition the temperature 
coefficient increases rapidly to a maximum at the 
composition (22-8 per cent. Cu) which nearly corresponds 
to the boundary between the 8 and (8-|-e) phases. With 


Phil. Trans, ccviii. p. 381 (19(«). 
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further increase of copper content the temperatiire 
coefficient again decreases and reaches a second minimum 
near the compound CujCda, which contains 27*4 per cent, 
of copper. The boundary of the 8 and (y + 8) phases 
is shown by the maximum at the composition corresponding 
to 31 -4 per cent, copper. Near this point the y phase 
enters and a diminution occurs in the temperature 
coefficient, which reaches a minimum value for the 
compound CujCdg, which contains 42-9 per cent, of copper. 
A further discontinuity occurs at the composition (44*4 
per cent, copper), which corresponds to the boundary 
between the y and the (y+jS) phases. There is, however, 
no definite evidence in this case for the existence of the 
compound CugCd. 

The graph (Graph III.) showing the relation between 
the thermoelectric power of the alloys with respect 
to both lead and copx)er, and the composition of the alloys, 
also show discontinuities at compositions correspondhig 
to those of the four compounds. The various phase 
changes indicated by the equilibrium diagram are also 
show^l as discontinuities on the graphs. It is interesting 
to note that the thermoelectric power graph for the 
alloy -copper junctions crosses the composition axis at 
the four points corresponding to 9, 19, 23, and 32-0 per 
cent, copper. These changes in the sign of the thermo- 
electric power are intimately connected with the phase 
changes indicated in the equilibrium diagram. 

The Hall effect of the alloys is also very sensitive 
to phase changes. Graph IV., giving the relation between 
the Hall coefficients of the alloys and their composition, 
shows discontinuities at points corresponding to the 
compounds CuCdg, C’u 2 Cd 3 , and CujCdg, but no discon- 
tinuity at the point corresponding to the compoimd 
CujCd. The curve also shows discontinuities corresponding 
to all phase changes with the exception of the passage 
through the boundary between the 8 and the (8-f-€) 
phases. It is of interest to note that the Hall coefficient® 
of alloys containing about 8, 37, and 43 per cent, of copper 
are zero. No satisfactory explanation of a zero Hall 
coefficient is available on present theories. Ifi*om the 
nature of the graph it is evident that the Hall coefficient 
is intimately connected with the structure of the various 
alloys . The Hall coefficient is independent of the magnetic 
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field strength for all the alloys examined in this investiga- 
tion. 

Although the curves showing the relation betw^n the 
various el^trical properties and composition show many 
points of resemblance, it does not seem possible to draw 
general conclusions connecting the relative variations 
of these properties. 

Density and specific heat are far less sensitive to changes 
in composition than the other physical properties investi- 
gated. In Graphs V, and VI., showing the variation of 
density and specific heat with composition, breaks occur 
at points corresponding to some of the four compoundvS, 
but they are not nearly as well defined as the marked 
singular pomts which occur in the graphs of the other 
physical properties. The most definite singular point in 
the above graphs is the one corresponding to the compound 
CdsCu (15*9 per cent. Cu) in the specific heat graph. 

Summary. 

( 1 ) The electrical lesistivities, temperature coefficients 
of resistance, thermoelectric powers. Hall coefficients, 
and the specific heats and densities of the copper-cadmium 
series of alloys have been determined. 

( 2 ) The alloys were cast in graphite moulds in the 
form of plates, and their electrical resistivities at the 
temperature of melting ice were determined. The plates 
were then annealed for long periods at suitable tem])erat mes 
until further annealing produced no change in their 
resistivities. The Hall coefficient and other ])hysical 
properties were then determined in the final state. 

(3) The curves giving the relation between the electrical 
properties and the composition of the alloys show 
in general singular points at compositions near those of 
the compounds CuCda, Cn^Cd^. (' 114 (^ 3 , and CugCd, The 
presence of a compound at the composition corresponding 
to CugCd is not, however, indicated by the graphs showing 
the relation between composition of the alloy and (a) the 
Hall effect and ( 6 ) the temperature coefficient of resistance. 

The discontinuities were much less pronounced at the 
points corresponding to the compositions of the above 
compounds in the density and the specific heat graphs, 

(4) The variations of the resistivities and the thermo- 
elwtric powers of the alloys with composition were 
accompanied by variations in the Hall effect, and the 
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^corresponding graphs show many points of similarity. 
A study of these graphs in relation to the equilibrium 
diagram shows that the variations in the electrical 
properties follow the changes of phase of the system. 

(5) Annealing produced little effect on the electrical 
resistivity except in the region containing from 36 to 
44 per cent, of copper. The comparatively large changes 
in resistivities of alloys in the above region produced 
by annealing is due, as pointed out by Jenkins and 
Hanson, to the separation of the y phase. 


XVII. Kinetics of a Catalysed Isomeric Change in Solution, 
Bg R. Tr.\ill, Ph,D^ 

work of Hinsbelwood and others has established the 
I concept of kinetic activation in cdiemieai reactions in 
the gaseous j)hase. According to this, of the total number 
of collisions Ijetvveen molecules of the reactants, the fraction 
which produces a chemical reaction is given by the proba- 
bility that there will be available between two colliding 
molecules energy grt^ater than a certain minimutn, which is 
the energy of activation. According to Lewis f, the velocity- 
coefficient of a bimolecular gaseous reaction is given (in 
gram molecules per litre, and minutes) by the equation 

^ = 1 1 4 X 1 0« X X + »2' X 

where ctj, cto are the diameters^ ag the mean velocities 
(in cm. per sec.) of the reacting molecules, and E is the 
energy of activation calculated from the temperature co- 
efficient of the reaction. 

The applicability of this equation to a reaction in solution 
was testt‘d by Norrish and Smith who introduced a 
correcting term to allow for the volume occupied by the 
solvent molecules. They investigated the reaction between 
trimethylamine and m- or p-nitrobenzyl chloride in benzene 
solution, and found a large discrepancy between the velpcity- 
coefficient as calculatt^d in the above manner, and that 
observed experimentally. The probability factor, P, being 

♦ Comniunicated by T. Lowry, G.B.E., M.A., D.Sc,, F.K.S. 
t Jouru. Oheiiu Soc. cxiii. p. 471 (1918). 
i Journ. Chem. Soc. p. 120 (1928). 
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the ratio of the observed to the calculated velocity, was^ 
2 X 10*"^ for this reaction, and varied from 5 x 10*“^ to 
4 X for a number of other reactions tabulated by them. 
They concluded that the discrepancy was due to deactivation 
by solvent molecules, to an extent characteristic of both the 
reactants and the solvent. 

In the present paper some recent measurements of the 
velocity of catalysed inutarotation of beryllium benzyl* 
camphor in carbon tetrachloride and in chloroform * have 
been analysed on the basis of the law of Mass Action, in 
order to provide data for investigating the applicability of 
Lewis’s equation to this reaction. As a result of these 
calculations the velocitv-eoeffieients deduced from Lewis’s 
e luation have been found to be of the same order of magni- 
tude as those observed experimentally, the differences being 
within the uncertainty of calculation. In these very simple 
changes, therefore, practically everj’ collision between re- 
actant molecules with sufficient energy is effective, as 
contrasted with the extremely small probabilities in reactions 
involving the ionization of one of the components. 

Application ot the Law of Mass Action Uf a Catalysed 
Isojneric Change, 

It is assumed that the isomeric change het\\een the two 
forms, Ba and of beryllium benzoylcamphor can tak« 
place only through combination with the catalyst. A, to form 
n complex AB« or AB/s The change may then he formulated 
in three steps : 

(i.) Ba4-A:sr=^^ AB«, 

(ii.) AB« AB^, 

(iii.) AB/s =5=a=: Be-fA. 

If reactions (i.) and (iii.) are fast compared with (ii.) 
they will be in equilibrium throughout the inutarotation 
and 

[AB,]=9^[A][B.] 

[ab,] = 9,[a][b,i. 

As a simplification we may take =: g. 

The velocity of change at any moment is given by 

j|=i/[ABJ-AV[AB,3. 

♦ Lowry and Traill, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
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If a be the total concentration of catalyst, 

b be the total concentration of beryllium benzylcamphor,. 
it mn be shown that 

^ ~ 26(7 1 -I- ^9 + 1) — V («9 + h + 1)*— 4^9* } , (1) 

where k is the observed velocity-coefficient of the reaction^ 
and = ki 

If [AB] is negligible in comparison with a, this relation 
can be obtained in a simpler form, 


k = 


jj n 

ft/ - • • • 

1 '^aq 


* * ( 2 ) 


Table I. 


Catalysis by Pyridine in Carbon Tetrachloride. 


20'=’, 

U' = 0*1 H2. 


25^. 

= 0*227. 


SO''. 


k" = 0*3b5. 


a 

^(oba.j. 


n . 

X'.obs, j. 

/i\c.:iic. ). 

u 

(X*(obs.). Xr(calc.). 

0519 

00695 

0 06S3 

0*130 

0*0322 

0 0294 

0-130 

0-0500 

0*0500 

0*839 

0109 

OilU 

0*209 

0*0535 

0*0475 

o-2oy 

0-101 

0100 




0*51 1 

0*U9 

0*116 

0-387 

0-148 

0*149 




0773 

0*16*2 

0*175 







0*993 

0*226 

0*225 







1*048 

O-L^a*^ 

0*238 





Finally, if q be extremely small, so that aq is negligible 
in comparison with unity, equation (2) reduces to 

it = k'aq = Wa (3) 

where /*" = Izq is u constant catalytic coefficient, or bi- 
molecular velocity -coefficient for the reaction. 

The results obtained for the rate of mutarotation of 
beryllium benzoylcumphor in carbon tetrachloride when 
catalysed by pyridine conform to equation (3), and are 
shown, together with the constants deduced, in Table I, 

The results obtained with alcohol as catalyst conform to 
equation (1). Values of the unimolecular velocity-co- 
efficient of the isomeric change of the complex, and of 
the mass action constant, chosen to fit the results best, are 
shown, together with the experimental figures, in Table II. 
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Similar results were obtained with p-cresol as catalyst, and 
are shown in Table III. The agreement here is not, how- 
ever, so good, especially at low catalyst concentration, and it 
is possible that the effect of jtj-cresol is not so simple. 

Table II. 

Catalysis by Alcohol in Carbon Tetrachloride. 

20 °. 2.5° ao°. 



k' 

= 0-105. 


k’ = 

0-18.5. 



k' = 0-32a. 


? 

= 2-2. 


7 = 

til 



q = 2-0. 

b. 

a. 

^(Obs.). X'{calc.). 

h. 

a. 

k(obs.). 

k{m\c.). 

h. 

tf. 4‘obs.). 4*{(»lo.). 

4HH2 

0-289 

0-0395 0-0394 

0-077 

0-0037 

0-0014 

0-0012 

0-038 

0142 O-0696 04)605 

M)37 

0-710 

0*0634 CK)632 

0-075 

omi 

0-0092 

0-0094 

0-U39 

0-289 0116 0-117 

D-038 

1-484 

0-0790 0 0793 

0 032 

0-0450 

0-0116 

0-0134 

0042 

0-431 0-150 0-149 




0-085 

0-107 

00320 

0-0292 






0-092 

0-290 

0-065 

0-063 






0-080 

0-576 

0-094 

0-005 






0*084 

0-859 

0*114 

0-114 






0-081 

1-146 

0-1*27 

mm 




Table III. 

Catalysis by p-cresol in Carbon Tetrachloride at 2.5° 
k'^O^ni, 7 =: 2 ’ 5 . 


h. 

tf. 

X-(obg.}. 

/.•(calf.). 

0-037 

0*0350 

O'UOOO 

0-0096 

0-037 

0-0501 

0-(Hj81 

0-0132 

0-037 

0-0540 

0-0118 

0-0151 

0-033 

OilK) 

0-0175 

0-0257 

0*036 

0*110 

00*275 

0*0275 

0-037 

0-244 

0-05*26 

0-0483 

0-037 

0-358 

006*27 

0‘0(K)l 

0-037 

0-586 

0*0741 

0*0756 

0-037 

1-18 

0-(Kl61 

0-0952 


Influence of the Solvent. 

The isomeric change of beryllium benzoylcamphor in 
chloroform proceeds to an equilibrium which is different 
from that in carbon tetrachloride. It lias been shown * that 

* Burgess and Lowry, .Toura. Chem. Soc. cxxv. p. 2081 (1924). 
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beryllium benzoylcamphor combines with two molecular 
proportions of chloroform to give a crystalline compound^ 
the properties of which suggest that it contains eqnimolecular 
proportions of the a and /8 forms. It is therefore formulated 
as a ‘‘racemate/’ BaB^,4CHClg. The change of equilibrium 
in chloroform is then easily accounted for by a difference of 
stability of two isomeric chloroform complexes, Ba, 2 CHC 4 
and B^, 2 OHOI 3 . These complexes are assumed to undergo 
isomeric change only when the chloroform has been displaced 
by an active catalyst such as alcohol or pyridine. 

In addition to the reactions (i.), (ii*)? (^^^0 (P* 226),^ 

we now write 

(iv.) Ba^ 2 S:;z!:BAo, 

(v.) 

where S is a molecule of the solvent. J£ these reactions^ 
like (i,) and (iii.), are fast compared with (ii.), they will be 
in equilibrium throughout, and 

[BA>] ][S3^ 

[B3S,] = p,[B^][S]^ 


where pa, are muss action constants tor the respective 
forms. The velocitv-coefficient in chloroform is now 
given hv the equation 






h: 


1+ [A]g+^«L^]® 1 + [A ]9 + p^1S] 

If [Al(/ is sinaH, tliis rotluces to 




( 4 ) 



If the ratios of the total x form to the total /3 form of 
beryllium benzoylcfimphor present at equilibrium in carbon 
tetrachloride ami chloroform be r and respectively, then» 
for the above condition, 


and 



( 6 ) 


_ V'i+;>«CST-_ i+pa[S]^ 

-■ XV' yTpM- ~ 


• ( 7 ) 
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It may further be shoTru that 

(I ^r,)k" 


psi^y 


{l + r)kf 

{l^r,)rk" 


- 1 . 


• 1 . 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


(1+rJrA" 

■which give />„, in terms of determinable quantities. 

The experimental values obtained with pyridine in chloro- 
form are shown in Table IV. 


0‘51 

Inserting the values r=^p^ = l‘04, 


0*41 
'0 59 


=0-70 


k"/kc" = 2'27 in equations (8) and (9), the mass action 
constants are found to be 

Pa ~ 0‘0058 — 0.0116. 


Table IV. 

Catalysis by Pyridine in Chloroform at 25°. 

= 0 - 100 . 


a. 


A'(cjl[c; ). 

0-2t5() 

0fl276 

0 0260 

0-642 

0*0<)04 

0-0t)42 

0-90-2 


0-0!«r2 


The constants imply that, at the molecular concentration, 
12-4, of pure chloroform, 46 per cent, of the a form and 
64 per cent, of the /8 form is combined with the solvent. 
Equation (4) can be obtained as 

I i + \ 

- — ^ ^ I- . -1 rc-iTo I ■« . r A "» . rtvn*? j j 


ke = 


1-t-r 1 1+ [A] 5 '-t-/>o[S]* I-t- [A] 9 '+;>^[S] 


( 10 ) 


where all the quantities on the right side have been deter- 
mined except [A] and kj. Since in the experiments a is 
usually substantially greater than 5, it is possible, by esti- 
mating [AB] approximately, to obtain values of [A] from 
the relation 

[A] = a=[AB], 


without introducing appreciable error. Further, by making 
use of the relation A/ *= 1'24 k', which can be deduced 
theoretically from the rate of collision of the solvent mole- 
cules with those of the complex (see p. 233), the velocity of 
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iimtarotation of beryllium benzoylcamphoi* in chloroform, 
when catalysed by alcohol or cresol, can be predicted. The 
nature of the agreement is shown in Tables V. and VI. 
It will be seen that there is good agreement between theory 
and experiment in the case of alcohol, but that the calculated 
values for cresol are some 50 per cent, too high. This 

Table V. 

( atalysis by Alcohol in Chloroform at 2fr. 


h. 

a. 


A*y^cale.). 

iH)Vl 

0-179 

0-0273 

0*03(X) 


0‘358 

00492 

0*0520 

0040 

0-634 

0*0683 

0*0730 

0*040 

0-712 

0*0871 

0*0875 

0*041 

1*008 

0*113 

0 ill 

UMl 

1-40? 

0*128 

0-129 


Table VI. 


Catalysis by 

y;-Cresol in Chloroform at 2.5°, 


ff. 

ki <»h>. K 

X*(e{de.). 

0*037 

0*4 JO 

oo:;94 

0 0405 

0*035 

0'M9 

0-0406 

0-075:. 

0*032 

1*2^0 

0-069:i 

0*0970 


Table 

VI 1. 


Catulvst. 



E. 

{a) Pyridine 


2*92 

18,9ik) cal. 

(/;? Alcohol 


3*14 

20,200 ,, 

divergence is of the 

same order 

as tiiat for the lower concen- 


trations of cresol in carbon tetrachloride, and may be due to 
a common cause ; or is perhaps a result of association of the 
molecules of /^-cresol itself. 

Application of the Theory of Kinetic Activation^ 

The energy of activation for the isomeric change, when 
catalysed by pyridine and by alcohol, can be calculated from 
the temperature-coefficient in the usual way, and the results 
are shown in Table VII. 
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The value for pyriditie is obtained from k^' of equation (3), 
which is a biraoleculur velocity-coefficient. The velocity of 
isomeric change is therefore proportional to the rate of 
collision of the reacting molecules and the energy of acti- 
vation is timt for the complete reaction represented by both 
(i.) and (ii.) (p. 226). On the other hand the value for 
alcohol is calculated from k' of equation (1) which represents 
the nnimolecular velocity-coefficient for the isomeric change 
of the complex, that is, tor reaction (ii.) only. 

(a) Catalgsis hy Pyridine . — ^'fhe consent at equation (3) 
is tile bimolecular velocity -coefficient for the isomeric change 
catalysed by pyridine, and is therefore identical with the 
constant k of Lewis’s equation. The values of the effective 
molecular diameters, that is, the mean diameters of the 
reactive groups of the molecules, have been taken as 
4 X 10'*'^* cm. Since it is possible to obtain the order of 
magnitude only of the velocity-coefficient, it is assumed that 
the volume-correction introduced by Norrisli and Smith is 
balanced by the shielding of the reactive grou}»s of the 
solute and catalyst by the inert parts of their own molecules. 
The values of Ui and have been deduced in the usual way 
from the kinetic theory. In this way the bimolecular 
velocity constant is calculated to be 0*084 for f)yndine at 25% 
compared with the experimental value of 0*2i7. The ratio 
of the observed to the calculated constant is 2’8. 

fb) Catalysis by Alco/toL — The constant P obtained for 
alcohol represents the velocity-coefficient for the isomeric 
change of the catalyst complex. This change may be 
supposed to be brouglit about by the acquisition of energy, 
by means of collision between molecules of the complex and 
the solvent, which may therefore be regarded as a reactant 
for tbe purpose of calculating the required constint. The 
bimolecular velocity-coefficient is then obtained by dividing 
P by the solvent concentration. Hence, using the same 
values for tbe molecular diameters as before, the velocitv 
constant is calculated to be 0*0072 for alcohol at 25®, and 
the experimental value is 0*0180, giving a ratio of observed 
to calculated of 2*5. 

In view of the nature of tbe calculation, the factors 2*8 
and 2 5 represent a reasonable agreement between theory 
and experiment, in striking contrast to the results previously 
obtained in solution. The reason for this difference must be 
sought in the nature of the reaction. It is clear that the 
mutarotation of beryllium benzoylcamphor, in which the 
activation consists merely of the opening of one, or two, 
rings, which are subsequently closed again in either of 
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two alternative positions, is a reaction of a much simpler 
type than the combination of trimethylainine and nitrobenzyl 
chloride, and similar reactions, in which a considerable 
rearrangement of the constituent atoms is involved. 

Vmiation of the Velocity- Coeffcient with the Solvent, 

On the basis of this mechanism for the mutarotation of 
the compleK it is easy to calculate the relative efficiencies of 
chloroform and carbon tetrachloride as promoters of isomeric 
change in presence of a catalyst. For, if the energy of 
activation of the complex is unaltered by the change of 
solvent, the relative value of E will depend only on (i.) the 
diameters and (ii.) the velocities of the molecules, and 
(iii.) the molecular concentrations, of the solvents. If the 
ratio of the molecular diameters of carbon tetrachloride and 
ehlorotorm is equated to tlie ratio of the cube roots of their 
parachors, the first factor will result in a diminution in the 
ratio 0*94 to 1 on passing from the former to the latter, 
the second factor produces an increase in the ratio 1*10 to 1, 
and the ratio of the molecular concentrations produces an 
increase in the ratio 1*20 to 1. The product of these three 
factors is 1*24, and this has been used to deduce values for 
the velocity-coefficients of mutarotation in chloroform when 
catalysed by alcohol or ;>-cresol (p. 231). 


XVI 11, J/fiynetO’-/ie6'ista?ire and Magneto- Caloric Effects in 
Iron and Jleiuder Alloys. By H. H. FoTTER, Rh,!).., 
Lecturer in I^hysics^ LL H. Wills Physical Laboratory ^ 
University o f Bristol *. 

I N a previous paper f the writer has shown that the 
suggestion of Gerlach and Sehneiderhan J concerning 
direct proportionality between change of resistance in 
a magnetic field and the change of magnetic energy is 
accurately true in the case of nickel. This change of 
resistance in the neighbouriiood of the Curie point was 
measured both in transverse and longitudinal magnetic fields 
up to 7000 gauss, and was compared with the magneto- 
caloric measurements of Weiss and Forrer§. The resistance 

^ Communicated by the Author, 
t Proc. Hoy.Soc. A, cxxxii. p. 560 (1931). 

X Gerlach and Schneiderhan, Ann. d. Fhystk, 5, vi. p. 772. 

% Weiss and Forrer, Annates de Phys. 10, v. p. 153. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7, Vol. 13. No. 83. Feh. 1932, R 
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measurements biive now been extended to the cases of iron 
and Heusler alloy, and some measurements of the magneto- 
oaloric effect in these two substances have also been made. 

Iron. 

Resistance Measurements. 

The resistance measurements were obtained by a voltage- 
oiirrent method, the specimen itself being in an evacuated 
tube mounted in an electric furnace between the poles of 
a Weiss electromagnet. The arrangements were fully 
-described in the previous paper, so that it is necessary here 
to do little more than to describe a few slight inodifications. 
In the first place, the whole apparatus had to be ma<le of 


Fig. 1. 



Ca') tb) 


<juartz instead of pyrex glass, since the Curie point of iron 
IS about 770® C. as compared with 300^ C. for nickel ; 
secondly, to obtain greater reliability the temperatures 
were indicated by a calibrated platinum platinum-rhodium 
thermo-couple instead of copper-constantin ; thirdly, the 
earlier method of mounting the wire for the measurements 
in a transverse field has been dispensed with, and the 
mounting previously used for the measurements in a longi- 
tudinal field has been used for both sets of measurements. 
The wire of which the resistance was to be measured was 
wound on a thin quartz sheet which was supported fay two 
thick copper leads (A, 6) fig. 1 (a). These leads were bent 
at the ends and passed through two holes in the quartz plate, 
to which they were secured by copper nuts threaded on to 
the rods. These nuts also served to secure the iron wire, 
which was in one piece, with the potential leads /,/. The 
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copper leads were secured to two quartz tubes c, mounted 
on the main supporting tube h. The whole was surrounded 
by an evacuated quartz tube o£ 17 mm. diameter, the tube h 
being joined to a ground-joint which enabled the quartz 
plate to be turned so as to be either parallel or perpendicular 
to the magnetic field. It is impossible with this arrange- 
ment to have the whole of the wire either parallel or 
perpendicular to the field, the finite thickness of the quartz 
plate obviously preventing this. It will be shown, however, 
that the transverse and longitudinal effects are identical 


Fig. 2. 



Iron. Ilesistance change in longitudinal magnetic field. 


near the Curie point — to which region these results are 
confined — so that no error arises from this cause. The iron 
wire used was No, 36, S.W.G. 

The relations between resistance change and applied field 
for the wire parallel to the lines of force are shown in 
fig. 2. The temperatures marked on the curves are given 
in terms of the Curie temperature (^), which was 1050^ K. 
The shapes of these curves correspond extraordinarily well 
with the shapes of the curves for nickel at corresponding 

■temperatures. Near the Curie point is seen to cliange 

R2 
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less rapidly than the first power o£ H, but with rising 
temperature the curves change gradually in shape, until wall 

above the Curie point varies as H®. The significance o£ 

this will be indicated later in the paper. The curves in 
fiig. 3 are all for the case of the wire parallel to tlie field. 
It was very difficult to get corresponding curves tor the 
transverse effect, owing to the uncertainty in calculating the 
demagnetizing fields. In fig. 3, which is for temperatures 
above the Curie point, and for which therefore the 
demagnetizing field was much smaller, two curves for the 


Fig. X 



IroD. Resistance change in a magnetic field. 
0 Transverse effect. 

# Ijongitudinal effect. 


transverse effect are included. In this figure is plotted 

against the straight line relations showing that in the 

, . AR . 

quasi-paramagnetic condition -j. is proportional to H* or 


to the change in magnetic energy (% = susceptibility). 

The curve for the lowest temperature, 1*0115^, is not quite 
a straight line, showing that true paramagnetism has not 
been attained at this temperature. 
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Magneto-Calobic Effect in Ibon. 

The magiietoK^aloric effect is of coarse a direct measure 
of the change of magnetic energy which accompanies the 
application of an external field. The modifications in the 
apparatus required for its measurement are veiy slight 
indeed, and are shown in fig. l{b). The quartz plate of 
fig. 1(a) was dispensed with, and its place was taken by 
a mass of pure iron a (fig. 1 (i)). 

In order to examine the magneto-caloric effect two 
temperature measurements are necessary : (1) the tempera- 
ture of the specimen, and (2) the change of temperature 
accompanying a given change in the value of the external 
field. The former was given by a platinum platinum- 
rhodium thermo-couple with one junction at j (fig. 1(b)). 
The second junction of the thermo-couple was exterior to 
the apparatus and was kept at a steady temperature by 
immersion in water. The temperature change on magneti- 
zation was measured by a second thermo-couple of copper- 
constantin having one junction k inside the mass of iron, 
and the second junction only about 1'2 cm. distant but 
outside the iron. The latter junction was made by brazing 
the Constantin element on to one of the copper leads b 
(fig. 1 (a.) ), the copper element being brazed on to the other 
b*ad. This thermo-couple gave practically zero e.m.f. except 
w^hen the temperature of the iron w’as suddenly changed by 
a change of its magnetization. It w^as connected directly to a 
galvanometer, the deflexion on switching on the field being 
a direct measure of the magneto-calorie rise of temperature. 

The iron specimen w-as an ellipsoid of revolution, wdth the 
long axis (shown perpendicular to the plane of the diagran)) 
about twdce the short axis. The long axis was parallel to 
the fiebl, and consequently the demagnetizing factor W’as less 
than it would have been for a sphere, so that the effective 
field could be deteriniued with greater accuracy. The 
thermo-junctions — although for clearness shown in the 
diagram placed along a short axis of the ellipsoid — were 
actually close together on the long axis. Contact between 
the iron and the junctions was obtained by jamming the 
thermo-junctions into tapered holes in the iron. 

In fig. 4 the magneto-caloric effect for a field of 
7000 gauss is shown {by the cresses) as a function of the 
tijmperature. The quantity plotted is not the rise of 
temperature (<iT), but this rise multiplied by the specific 
heat ( 5 ). Obviously it is this product which represents the 
energy liberated, and since the specific heat changes very 
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rapidly in the neighbourhood of the Curie point the product 
^.<fr varies somewhat differently with temperature from 
the variation of dT alone. The values of the specific heat 
were taken from a paper by Klinkhardt*. On the same 


figure are plotted the values of g- both for the longitudinal 


effect (dots) and the transverse effect (circles), the two 
curves being adjusted to the same height at their peaks* 
The transverse effect cannot be determined very accurately 
on account of the large value of the demagnetizing factor — 
2*rr for a long wire magnetized perpendicular to its length — 
combined with the fact that we have no accurate data 


concerning the intensity of magnetization in iron as a 
function of np[>lied field and temperature. Consequently 


Fig. 4. 



Iron. Magneto-resistance and magneto-calorie effects as a functicm oi 
temperature. 

• Resistance change in longitudinal field. 

0 Resistance change in transverse field. 

4- Magneto-caloric effect. 


no values of the transverse effect are included for tempera- 
tures below the Curie point, where the demagnetizing field 
will be large. Even above the Curie f>oint the demagnetizing 
field is appreciable, and for the points given it has been 
calculated using Tyler’s extension of Weiss’s theory f* 
The largest correction applied (for the point at 1-0015 0) 
amounted to about 20 per cent., so that the accuracy with 
which the point fits on to the curve would seem to justify 
in some measure Tyler’s exten.sion of the ordinary theory. 

* Klinkhardt, Ann, d. Physik, 4, Ixxxiv, p. 191. 

t Tyler, Phil. Mag. 7, ix. p. 102r*. 
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Although the agreemeut between the resistance and 
inagneto*caloric effects is not very satisfactory below *99 
the agreement over the rest of the curve is remarkably good^ 
and may be taken as further evidence of the close relation 


between 


AK 

li 


and the change in 

AE 


magnetic 


energy (AE). 


The proportionality factor is, however, vastly different 

in iron and nickel, for which curves are given in fig* 8. 
In iron the maximum resistance change was only *75 per 
cent, and the magneto-caloric heat evolution amounted to 
about caL/gm. In nickel the maximum resistance 
change was about 1*03 per cent., but the magneto-caloric 
effect amounted according to the results of Weiss and Porrer 
to onlv 0*1 cal./gm. These figures all refer to a field of 


7000 gauss. 


Heuslek Alloy. 


The Heiisler alloy s[^ecimer! used was a strongly magnetic 
one from a wcdl inixeii melt of constitution very near to 
Uii.3InAl. The melt was cast into a narrow rod, which was 
anneale<l for 120 hours at 250^ C., and then for 24 hours 
at n00~(\ The initial long annealing at 250° C. helped to 
develoj) the strong magnetic propertio'', whilst the shorter 
annealing at 300° C. was cari ied out to stabilize the magnetic 
condition and to prevent any quick changes in properties 
when measurements were subsequently made at the Curie 
point (275° C.). A portion of the rod was ground down to 
about 1*5 mm, diameter, and was then further reduced iu 
dilute nitric acid until the diameter w^as about 0*5 mm. 
This proceS"« of reilucing the thickness of the specimen was 
carried out in two stages, since the brittleness of the alloy 
made reduction below 1*5 mm. on the grinding wheel 
somewhat hazardous. The rod w’as then mounted on the 
hame apparatus as that used for the iron wire (fig. 1 {a}), 
exc<q>t tiiat the quartz plate was dispensed with, and the 
roti of alloy joined straight across between the two copper 
rods, h, />. Excellent contact at the junctions was obtained 
by electrolytic deposition of copper, the potential leads, 
which were also of copper, being joined in the same manner. 
With this arrangement the rod could be placed either 
parallel or perpendicular to the lines of force by merely 
rotating the ground-joint. 


Uesibtange Measlkemehts. 

Unlike iron and nickel Heusler alloys show a decrease 
of resistance at room-teniperatures in both transverse and 
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longitudinal jSelds, (Iron and nickel both show an increase 
in longitudinal and a decrease in transverse fields,) The 
decrease, which, when allowance is made for end demagne- 
tizing effects, is found to be rapid for small values of the field 
and less rapid subsequently, amounts for both longitudinal 
and transverse effects to about 0 6 per cent, in a field of 7000 
gauss* Tills effect decreases rapidly w ith rise of temperature, 

Fig. r>. 



Heusl*?r alloy, fie4srant*t' c-haug** in a loauinuHiml luairnetic 


and near the ( "urie point gives place to effects similar to those 
obtained with nickel and iron, llie re.sults for longitudinal 
fields are shown in fig. 5, and are in good qualitative agree* 
ment with the results for iron and nickel. One slight diffe- 
rence, however, may be mentioned. The curve at *935^ 
(fig, 5) shows a sharp initial fall of resistance followetl by a less 
rapid linear change of resistance with the field* The curve 
for iron at a corresponding temperature would show an 
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initial increase of resistance. This is, of course, due merel}^ 
to the diftereuce in the sign of the low temperature longi- 
tudinal ejBFects, which have not quite disappeared at the 
temperature considered. If we assume that this low 
temperature effect has become constant where the curve is 
straight, then the true resistance change miiy be deduced 
from the slope of the straight part of the curve. The 
numi.er of points on these curves is not as great as one 
would wish. The heat generated in the specimen by the 
magneto. caloric effect was not dissipated so rapidly us in 
the thin wires used in the measurements on iron and nickel. 
It was therefore necessary to wait some 3 or 4 minutes after 
<*very change of field before the temperature of the specimen 
again became steady and the resistance settled to its correct 
value. Owing to the difficulty of keeping the furnace 
temperature quite steady it was therefore necessary to cut 
down the number of points on a given curve to a minimum. 

In fig. fi, which is for temperatures above the Curie point, 
^ * 

and in which is plotted against two curves for the 

transverse effect are included. Once again it is difficult to 
correct the results obtained for the transverse effect for 
demagnetizing fielib In iron the difficulty arose from our 
lack of knowledge of the intensity, in Heusler it arises from 
a different cause. It has been mentioned that owing to the 
brittleness of the alloy the rod was reduced in diameter by 
solution in nitric acitb Unfortunately the acid did not 
attack the rod uniformly, and the finished specimen was by 
no means circular in section. This irregularity made an 
accurate estimate of the demagnetizing factor impossible. 
The points for the transverse effect, which are included in 
figs, h and 7, were corrected, using u demagnetizing factor 
of 2 ‘ 7 r. The values of the intensity required for this 
correction were obtained by actual measurement on the rod 
before dissolving it down to the narrovr diameter required 
for the resistance measurements. The correction amounts 
to about 15 per cent, at the Curie point, and of course falls 
off rapidly above tliis temperature, so that errors in estimating 
the demagnetizing field will not be serious for temperatures 
above the (^irie point. This correction is somewhat greater 
than would be expected by comparison with iron and nickel, 
but is explained by the fact that the specimen used had 
gU 2 )risingly large susceptibility near the Curie point. 

xlie maximum resistance change in Heusler alloy is seen 
to be greater than the maximum changes in either nickel 
nr iron. 
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Maonkto-Caloeic Effect in Heuheeb Aeloy, 

The magneto-caloric effect in Heusler alloy was measured 
by a method identical with that used for iron. The ellipsoid 
used was from the same melt as the resistance specimen. 
It was actually the mighboiiring piece from the cast rod, 
and was submitted to identical heat treatment. The specific 
heat measurements required in the calculation of the actual 
heat emission were taken from a paper by Sucksmith and 
the writer^. The specific heat curve (fig. 5 of that paper) 
was obtainetl for an alloy of the same composition as the 
one used in this expt^riment. ' 

The iiuigaeto-re>istanoe and inagneto-KJaloric efl’ecis in 
Heusler alloy considered as a function of temperature are 
again strikingly similar (fig. 7). The heights of the two 
curves w^ere adjusted to agree at the peaks, but the actual 
temperature at which the peaks occurred agreed accuratel}^ 
and also coincided with the temperature at which the 
spontaneous magnetization disappeared. The maximum 
value of the magneto-caloric effect appears to be less in 
Heusler alloy than in either nickel or iron. 


Nickel. 


AH 

For tin* sake of eoinparison the relation between and T, 

and w/Tand T are given for nickel in fig. 8. These results 
are taken from the writer's }>revioiis paper on this subject, 
but th»^ temjjeratures are now given in terms ot the Curie 
temperature 0. ami riie results are for a field of 7000 gauss 
and not 5000 gauss as given previously. 


Disci ssiOK <»f Results. 

The results given in figs. 3, 5, and 6 show^ that the 
relation between resistance and applied field varies with 
the temperature. At temperatures well above the Curie 

point is proportional to H*, at the Curie point varies 

somewhat less rapidly than H, wliereas below the Curie 
point it is a linear function of H. Considerable evidence 
has been presented to show thar the resistance change is 
proportional to the change in magnetic energy. We shall 
now consider how the energy varies with applied field at 
temperature above, at, and below^ the Curie point. 

e Proc. lioy. Soc. A, cxii. p. 167 (1926). 
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Above the Curie PoinL 

According to the Weiss theory a ferromagnetic body when 
heated above the Carie temperature behaves as a paramagnetic 
substance. The energy can thus be written : 

E = energy per c,c., 

or = intensity of magnetization per c.c., 

X = susceptibility . 

should therefore be proportional to (figs, 3 and 6). 


Fig, 8. 



KickeL Magneto-re.'istatice ami mfi|rm»lOH:altirie m a hiuctioK of 

tempemtare. 

# ReMtiiatice change in longiindina! field. 

0 Hesistance change iu tran>»terse field. 

+ Magneto-caloric effei't. 


At the Curie Point . 

The fundainental e^juatious <tf the Wei?^s theory of ferro* 
magnetism are 


tauha, (1) 

.ft. 

IT ^ pRT ^ ^ 
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/< = molecular magnetic moment, 

<70 5= intensity per unit volume at saturation, 
mss molecular weight, 

AssBoltzman’s constant, 

Rssgas constant per gm, moL, 
p= density, 

N == the constant of the intramolecular field. 


At the Curie point the magnetization will be small, and 
so (1) can be written 


= a- 


a 

anti in (2) T may he replacetl by 6^ where 0 is the Curie 
temperature. 

Using the usual equation 

Kffiay^ 

trom (2) and (4) 


0 


( 3 ) 


iO 


Substituting in (3) 


„ - -L ?«.”• H 

td . 

(To pli0 


a _ /3ff„(K„ y3 
ao~{plW^J ' 


TT 

oR0 ’ 


( 5 ) 


pli0 order 1U~% so that the second term is not 

appreciable unless H is large. Thus for field strengths up 
to several thousand gauss the intensity at the Curie point 
should vary as the cube root of the field. 

The energy (E) is given by 

where H| = total field, i*e*, the molecular field plus the 
external field ; 

E=r|<r(N(r4.H) (6) 

Even at the Curie temperature Ner is still very great 
compared with H, so that from (5) and (6) 

or, using (4), 

E-i(yN«ro*)‘^H« 

If we put oc E, we have 
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Analysis of the appropriate curves in figs, 2 and 5 gives 
fairly good agreottient with this equation. 


Selow the Curie Temperature* 

From equations (1), (2), and (6) we have 



E = 


a . tanh at, 

2 p 



sech* a -f tanh « ) • {^jj 
tanh « 


>p 

Cq cl sech* SL *4 






kl 


seeh^ < 


Now provided T<<5, a varies only very .4o\vly with H, 
and so I Fir I niav be tiiken as a constant. This means a 

XBH/t . ah . 

linear relation l>etvveen E and H. Again, if is pro- 
portional to E this is in agreement %Tith the experimental 
results. 


Maximum Resistance Change and Maximum Magneto* 
caloric Effect* 

AH 

The following table shows the maximum values of ^ 

and jr .rfT for iron, nickel, and Hensler alloy for a field of 
7000 gauss. 


IoOaKK. 


Irott *76 M 

KiekeK.. .. 10 

Heiider alloy >1*12 *<I8 


I4MIAH K’ 
iMt 
(M 

<m 


The ratios in the third column, although indicating clearly a 
very great difference between the three substances, are iubjet^t 
to certain sources of error which reduce their accuracy. In the 
A H 

first place is measured for an isothermal energy change* 
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whilst the quantity ^ . rfT is necessarily measured adia* 
batically. The difference may be explained by reference to 
fig* 9. The curre (1) represents the variation of spontaneous 
magnetism with temperature, curves (2) and (3) are the 
magnetization curves of Ni and Fe respectively in fields of 
7000 gauss. These are theoretical curves calculated by 
Tyler’s method. Assume thit initially a nickel specimen 
is in the demagnetized condition at the Curie point (A). 
If now it is magnetized isothermally in a field of 7000 gauss 
the new condition will be represented by the point B. 


Fig. 9. 



Theoretical magnetization curres for iron and niekel. 

The energy is given by the expression EaE|<r(JB[, + Hs), 
where Hj = intramolecular field and Hg — external field. 
At the Curie point Hj is still very much greater than Hg, so 
that E5=s|N<r^ where N is the intramolecular field constant. 
Thus the energy change is proportional to BA*. 

If, however, tlie specimen is magnetized adiabatically the 
magnetized condition will be represented by a point C, 
the distance AL> being proportional to the magneto-calorie 
rise of lemi^rature. The energy change will be proportional 
to Ul)^ Calculated from these curves, and using the esperi. 
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menial value AD, the ratio 


BA^ 

UD^ 


=s 1*20, or tlie isothermal 


energy change is 20 per cent, greater than the adiabatic 
change. An estimate can also be made from the magne- 
tization curves of Weiss and Forrer, in which case the 
difference between the two effects amounts to about 16 per 
cent. It does not, however, change very rapidly with 
temperature, so that the shape of the T) curve is 

little affected. Tin* ratio, calculate^d in the same vray for 
iron and Heusler alloy, is very near tin* value for nickel, 
so that the only effect it has on the results of this paper is 
to reduce all the values of s .cZT in the same proportion. 

Secondly, in the case of Heusler alloy there is an error in 
the resistance ineasiircmeii ts. The temperature changes due 
to the magneto-caloric effect always introduce a cljange of 
resistance opj»osite in direction to the magneto-rcsistunce 
change. Even though a certain time was allowed for Jissi- 
)>ation of the heat generated on applying an external field 
the measured AR was certainly slightly less than the value 
for an isothermal change of the field. This error is 
appreciable <‘nly in the case of the alloy, which was in rod 
form. In the cases of iron and nickel tlie soocimens were 
fine wires of such low heat capacity that the heat generated 
by the magneto-calorie effect was lost by radiation in a few 
seconds. 


"With only three values of 


y.c/T 

AT{/R 


one hestitiites to make 


suggestions as to the <*ause of its variation for the thr**<» 
substanc*"S. It is significant that the ratio increases witli 
increasing Curie temperature. The relation is possilily of 
the form s . dT^ where A and are constants, 

n being about 3. 


SlHMAKY AXn Co^XI.^SIOKS. 

Measurements have been made on tlie magneto-resistanre 
and magneto-caloric effects in iron and Heusler alloy. 
Further evidence of the direct proportionality of the 
magneto-resistance change to the change in magnetic energy 
has been obtained, but it has been shown that the proportion- 
ality factor varies considerably for different substances. 

My best thanks are due to the Colston Re^arch Society 
of the University of Bristol fora grant towards thee.xpenses 
of this investigation, and to Prof. Tyndall for his interest in 
the work. 
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XIX. On the Variations in the Refractive Indew of Benzene 
during Intensive Drying* By J. J Manle\% 

OwoH^ Felloto of Magdalen College^ Oxford ** 

Introductory* 

I T is well kaovvn that Prof, H. B. Baker has, by intensive 
drying, brought about notable changes in the boiling- 
point B,P. of benzene. SimiLar and equally interesting 
results have been obtained with certain other liquids, as, for 
example, carbon tetrachloride and hexane. 

The observed variations in the B.P. lead, as I have already 
pointed out elsewhere t, to the almost inevitable conclusion 
that during drying, corresponding changes, although of a 
much smaller order, occur in the other jdiysical ^‘constante^^ 
of the liquid. 

Now, if such clianges can be detected and measured, we 
acquire additional and valuable data for elucidating the 
underlying cause of the growths in the B.P. 

Preliminary experiments having shown that the expected 
variations in certain consttints other than the B.P. do accom- 
pany the progressive and final dehydration of benzene, effect 
was given to (dans made for accurate determinations of the 
same. 

In this communication we confine ourselves chiefly to 
a consideration of cerhiin variations which occur in the 
refractive index during the intensive drying of benzene. 
The chang**s in volume also resulting from prolonged dehy- 
dration will be dealt with in another paper. We first 
describe the purification of the benzene used as a standard. 

Preparation of a Standard Benzene* 

The benzene used as a standard in this research was of 
the purest obtainable. Shaken for a considerable time with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the latter remained colourless; 
but frequent shaking for some days resulted in the produc- 
tion of a slight tint. After trmting with sulphuric acid the 
btinzene was washed, first with water, then with sodium 
hydrate solution, and finally with ^‘conductivity’^ water. 
When it had been dried over fused and pure calcium 
chloride it was distilled, use being made of an apparatus 
previously rendered chemically clean and dry. Having 

♦ Ck>j»munioated by the Author, 
t ‘ Nature,* cxxiii, p, 907 (1929). 

Phil* Mug. S. 7. Voh 13. No. 83. Feb* 1932. 


S 
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rejected a first small portion tbe main distillate was col- 
lected and subsequently slowly cooled until about three- 
quarters of it had crystallized. The residual liquid was then 
drained away, the crystals liquefied, and the benzene thus re- 
purified stored in a chemically clean and dry bottle ready 
for use. 

71fe Mefmetive Indent of Standard Benzene* 

(1) 7*he Spectrometer and Prism . — For measuring the 
refractive index p of the standard benzene, there were avail- 
able the Royal Society's spectrometer and hollow' quartz 
prism employed in former researches f. The graduatetl 
silver circle of the sf>ectrometer, some 27 cm. in diameter, 
w’as calibrated as described elsew'here|. With the aid of two 
attached reading-microscopes fitted with micrometers, angular 
values were determinable with an accuracy of 2^* of arc. 

For securing the parallel-plane plates to tl»e prism, a thick 
oleum of metapbosphoric acid was prepared from pure 
phosphorus |>entoxide. The oleum was smeared along the 
edges of the prism, the plates applied and gently pressed, 
and the adhesive thus made to flow tow'ards the centre. The 
flow was accelerated and completed by a ^‘Hyvac’^ pump 
operating through the aperture made for charging the prism. 
♦Superfluous oleum having l>een removed, the edges of the 
joints were coated with Canada l>alsam ; thus the oleum was 
prevented from deliquescing, and at the same time the adhe- 
rence of the plates irjcreased and rendered more permanent. 

Next, the newly built prism was charged with stamlurd 
benzene and the aperture closed with a glu'^s cover-slip 
<‘.oated beneath with the prepared oleum, iiastly, a short 
glass tube was luted to the prism so that it encircled the 
cover-slip, and into this merenrv was poured and tlte atlhe- 
sive thus protected from moisture. Tlte prism was then 
placed upon the levelling-table of the spectromeier. Subse- 
quentlv its refracting angle was measured and found to be 

Determination of the Anale of Mini mnm Deviation 
for the 1) line. 

It will be noted that, by closing the prism as descril>ed, 
<lirect observations of the temperature of the contents were 

♦ The finit portion is ftlino**! inranably milky. Apparently %rmm of 
water imrenKpabie by calcium chloride m tbe dt»tilktm}i bepns. 
concentrated in tbe vapour of ibe boilitijf liqnicl. The ai!lliines?i clis* 
appearn oh wartiiing' or on filterltijr through drv tmper. 

t Proc. l*oy. hix. p. lOH. 

X Annah n ihr l*hjhik^ pp. (IDOl). 
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in the Refractive Indew of Benzene. 

rendered impossible. The difficulty thus presented was met 
as follows : — A bottle, oval in form and having thick walls, 
was fitted with a thermometer graduated to 0^*1 (L and 
filled with benzene ; it was then tightly corked and placed 
against the vertical base of the charged prism. Finally, the 
whole was enclosed by an aluminium cylinder, through the 
lid of which the thermometer stem projected. The two 
windows cut in the cylinder for the transmission of light 
could be shuttered at will. 

The reliability of this plan for ascertiiining the tempera- 
ture of the benzene in the prism had previously been tested 
w’ben, with water in both prism and bottle, the readings of 
a standard thermometer in each were during an extended 
period wholly consistent. Doubtless this was <lue not only 
to the effectiveness of the protecting aluminium cylinder, 
which was polished without and blackened within, but was 
also largely dependent upon the fact that the spectrometer 
was set up in a rooih facing N.E. and having the daily 
small temperature variation of 

When the spectrometer had been adjusted, tentative 
experiments were made to discover remediable iniperfec- 
tiori'^. These having been corrected, twelve independent 
measurements of the minintum deviation of the I) line w’ere 
made. Of these, six were carried out during the morning 
and the remaining six during the evening of a day for which 
tlie maxinmin and luiiiinuiin temperatures were respectively 
18^ and Ki^C. and the mean temjierature 1()°*70C. Within 
tlicsc liinits the variation in /x for the standard benzene was 
per Using this coefficient, the twelve inde- 

pendent values for /x were each and all reduced for the 
temperature of (^. and the final mean calculated. It 

was thus found (hut 

/xjtv; I‘50377i + *000007. 

The variation i»£ -4^*000007 corresponds to an error in 
temperature of ^(U*0l (J. 

In all that follows l*50d77t was used as the standard value 
for /X. A brief description may now be given of the plan 
adopted for measuring diflerentially the successive incre- 
ments in fM during intensive drying. 

ApjHiraius med for the J)eter mi nation of the Variations 
in fz during Intensive Brginq, 

The accuracy attainable in determining /x by the prism 
method is not, according to my experience, greater than that 
represented by five units in the sixth place of decimals ; and 

S2 
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as this degree was in the present instance wholly insufficient^ 
use was made of a Jamin interferometer. The instrument 
built by Messrs. A. Hiiger, had glass containing tubes 25 cm. 
long ; and owing to the inadmissibility of cements in general^ 
the parallel-plane glass windows %vere of the adhesed or 
f used-on type. One great advantage of such tulies is that 
they can safely cleaned hy the most efficient methods. 

As a result of some preliminary measurements it was 
deemed necessaiy for the purpose in hand to modify and 
elaborate the interferometer. The following changes w^ere 
therefore made : — 

(a) Tlie beam of light passing to the laierferoiiieter w'as 
gimtly reduced. This was done by substituting for the 
makers^ aperture, some 18 x 12 mm. in diameter, one that was 
circular and 1 mm. only in diameter. This apertute was etit 
ill a bright aluminium plate. 

(5) A 25-watt lamp used with the instrument was sur- 
nmnded by a screen, and a horijcontal tube projecting from 
this was directed towards the interferometer. The tube was 
fitted with a diaphragm. Also a clear glas® cylinder, filled 
witli water, was suitably placed in front of the 1 mm. aper- 
ture. Possible heating effects were thus rediunnl to a 
minimum and the lamp-light concentrated. 

(c) The interferometer tubes were enclosed by an aiu- 
miniutn cell, the walls of v\hi<di were bright without and 
black wdthiiJ. The required light entered and left the tub«\'^ 
and their contents through small circular w indows cut in the 
two ends of the cell. These windows were fitteti w ith shutters, 

(d) A fine adjustment of the lever-tvpc wh< added to the 
compensator. The lever, having an effective length of 
6 inches, was, as usual, controlled by a screw* working in 
opposition to a spring. 

(e) A small reading- microscope was set up in conjunction 
with the divided circle and its vernier. Angular measure- 
ments were thus readable with an accuracy of 3' of arc, 

Tliese several mmlifications arided much to tlic convenience 
of working and ensured greater precision. 

Determination of a Zero Readimj far SlandarJ Benzene, 

As a necessary step in the determi nation of the %%nriatiorm 
in g during the intensive drying of henxene, both interfero- 
meter tubers w*ere first filled with standai*d beriijena and their 
tubulures closet! with caps lubricated with metophosphoric 
acid {vide $ufera) ; tlie tiities were then placed in min ami 
compensator readings taken at various temperaiurei. Theo- 
retieally these readings should be ifivariabla# Fraetieally, 
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slight differences appear. With due c^ire such differences 
are, however, insignificant and wholly negligible. The n^an 
value of the whole series of readings was accepted as the 
true one for the standard benzene ; and with this as zero all 
ntber and subsequent readings were compared. 

One interferometer tube (henceforth termed the com- 
parison tube) was now emptied and dried ; it was then 
attached to the ground and lubricated junction of the 
terminal glass spiral of the drying apparatus ipide infra). 
The other interferometer tube was left undisturbed and its 
contents used throughout as the standard of reference. 

Plan adopted for the Drying and Periodic Examination 
of Benzene. 

In his papers dealing with the changes in the B.P. of 
benzene Prof. Baker has, with the aid of illustrative 
figures, fully described the apparatus used by him for 
intensive drying* In this research his methods have in 
principle been strictly adhered to ; hence a brief description, 
unaccompanied by drawings of my own apparatus will here 
suffice. The apparatus used for a first series of exj^eriments 
was as follows : — 

To the mouth of a globular flask was fused a vertical con- 
denser, near the upper end of which was a long side-tube. 
This sidc-tnbe sloped upwards for a short distance and then 
passcii vertically downwards through a water-jacket, below 
which it finally ended in a spiral — this to ensure flexibility. 
To the end of the spiral was fused a cap, accurately grounti 
to fit the inlet of the comparison tube of the interferometer. 
The exit was also fitted with a ground-on glass cap to which 
was fused a drying-tube filled w*ith phosphorus pentoxide*. 
Both caps %vere lubricated with the prepared oleum {vide 
supra), firmly seated, and then enveloped with mercury* 
Thtise operations having been completed, the flask was then 
ciiarged by first introducing a quantity of phosphorus pent- 
<»xide and then the requiretl benzene. Finally, the apparatus 
was closed by first softening and t.lien drawing off the upper 
and open extremity of the reflux condenser. For tl^e purpose 
of heating, die flask was immersed in a bath of medicinal 
paraffin. Experiments were made in the following way : — 

First, the bath was suitably heated am! the benzene gently 
and continuously boiled tor a known period f. i^ext, the 

V Th« phosphorus peutoxide used in these experimeats was puiafled 
by ozonized air, as described in the J. C. S. cxxL pp. 

t Boiling was resorted to with the object of increasing the rate ot 
drymg. 
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reflux condenser was rendered ineffective and the benzene 
x^apour allowed to pass over into the side-tube^ wherein it was 
condensed by the action oE the water-jacket and delivered 
into the empty comparison tube. 

When this was full the reflux condenser was again acti- 
vated and the residual benzene boiled for a second known 
period. At intervals during this second period interferometer 
readings were taken, and from the mean value of these was 
calculated the first increment in fi resulting from the treat- 
ment just described. The following example will assist in 
making the procedure clear : — 


jExperiment 1. 


(a) Both interferometer tubes 
filled with standard 
benzene. 


! 


Compensator micro- 
meter reading. 


I 


81^*7 


(A) 


Reference tube filled withl 
standard benzene and f 
comparison tube filled / 
with first distillate. } 


Compensator micro- 
meter reading. 


89^*0 


Difference 7^*8 


From a table of calibrations the difference 7^*8 was found 
to be the equivalent of n fringes in sodium light. Calcu- 
lating the increment according to the formula 

in which /ij and ^ are the respective indices of the first 
distillate and the standard benzene, X the w^ave-length of 
sodium light, and I the length of the interferometer tubes in 
cm., we have 


1-50377, « 


20-2 X 5890 X 10-^ 

25 


= 4759x10-^*. 


Having thus completed the first deterininutioii the second 
was continued and ended as follows : — 

When the time assigned for the second period of boiling 
had elapsed the first distillate was quickly withdrawn from 
the comparison tube and the protecting drying-tube instantly 
re-attached to its tubulure* Another portion of benzene was 
then distilled and the comparison tube refilled. Subsequent! y 
the residual liquid was boiled during a third period ; and 

♦ It wasfotmd that the teair^mture ceeflietenti of the refiactiutitfs 
and were ittaisiittguishable. fiance the dillereaikt 

method hate employ^ and used throughout was whoify admi^ihle. 
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whilst this was in progress new interferometer readings were 
taken. With the aid of these the second increment in pt, 
was calculated as described above. Continuing thus, eight 
iiisti Hates were in the course of six months collected and the 
<.»orre?4ponding increments in /a determined. The results 
yielded by this series o£ experiments are shown graphically in 
fig, 1. 

Second Determination of the Increments in fi. 

The second series of experiments was carried oat with 
a somewhat different and smaller apparatus. The new 

Fig. 1. 
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uppuratii-i, like the other, iiichided reflux and condensing 
systems. Tlie benzene undergoing intensive drying could 
therefore be boiled for lengthy periods without appreciable 
loss, or be distilleii into tlie comparison chamber of the 
interferometer. It differed, however, from the old in that 
the tube delivering the distillate just touched the floor of the 
comparison chamber ant! was in Form capillary. Also tho 
top of the reflux condenser, instead of being closed by 
fusing, was left open and fitted with u ground-in tube filled 
with phosphorii-i pentoxide. Under these circumstances tibe 
benzene which had been distilled could be re-transferr^ tO' 
the boiling-bulb by applying suction to the drying-tube. 
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The apparatus was rendered chemically clean 
then charged with standard benzene and phosphoi us pent- 
txide ; tbf drving-tube having been placed tn sttu, 

S of experi«'e«ts was proceeded with and 
S^d^nLwith the general procedure followed m the first 

^^or these additional experiments the benzene was 
JrtouiyJw ot MO Ur, and 

for the determination of the increments m fi at eight 

unequal but convenient intervals. , • =„ .o 

The results are graphically represented in tig. t. 


Fig. 2. 



It may be noted that a chief advantage of the second plan 
lies in the fact that by its use great economy of time was 
effected ; and that wliereas in series 1, 100 days were lequ 
for the attainment by of a maximum value, ; 

less than 70 hours sufficed for the same purpose. Doubtle.s 
this difference in time was partly dne to 
the two cases of very dissimilar volumes of benzene. But 
U appear ,hat\ eacond and 

have arisen ; for in series 1 it was necessary before any one 
of the eight successive distillates could be withdrawn, 
remove the dryin-r-tube from the exit of the comparison 
chamber ; and tiis,“as Prof. Baker has clearly shown, woubl 
result in an almo.st immediate absorption ot moisture. Ih . 
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ilia time required for any given degree of intensive drying 
vrould be increased. 

Next we observe that the character of the chief portion 
e£ the second graph (fig. 2) entirely conforms to that of 
the first (fig. 1). Hence the two are mutually confirmatorv, 
Fram this we conclude that the small decline in growth 
which immediately follows the attainment of a maximum 
value by ^ is to be regarded as real and not accideiihil. 

Lastly, we have, from the terminal portion of the second 
graph, further evidence as to the effect produced upon ft l>y 
continued intensive drying ; and it will be seen that, after 
the slight decline just noted, the growth was resumed an<i 
was still proceeding when the experiments ended. Other 
experiments are now being made with the object of deter- 
mining a limiting or major value for fL ; but in the light of 
Prof, Baker's work, the results cannot be known for some 
years to come. Meanwhile, those already obtained appear fo 
merit publication without undue delay. 


Dehydration of Benzene by Sodium and Potassium* 

Having concluded the experiments just described an 
,attempfe was made to effect, by decomposing the retained 
water, a more rapid and possiblj^ u inore complete dehydra- 
tion of benzene. For this purpose use was made of au 
apparatus precisely similar to that employed for the second 
series of experiments with phosphorus pentoxide. The 
proce lure also was unchanged ; and therefore the two 
interferometer tubes were, at the outset, again filled with 
standard benzene and the zero of the instrument re-deter- 
mined. Next, the comparison tube attached to the condenser 
was emptied and the new experiments commenced at a 
given moment by introducing into the benzene contained 
in the boiling-bulb some pellets of sodium The sodinm 
caused an immediate but feeble evolution of gas from the 
calcium chloride-dried benzene ; and this persisted for some 
hours. The benzene was now’ boiled for a convenient time 
and then distilled into the empty interferometer chamber 
and the first increment in ft determined. Next, the distillate 
was drawn back into the bulb and boiled with the sodiuiu 

^ Fur these experiments the pellets were prepared as follows : — First 
a piece of sodium was placed iii benzene and its outer portion^ cut away* 
The metal was then repeatedly washed and finally covered with benzene; 
then it was cut into small pieces. Potassium pelkts were prepared in 
the same way. 
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for a second period ; and so on. Proceeding thus, assumed 
a constant value within about ten hours (fig. 3). 

At this point the prepared potassium pellets were intro* 
duced, with the result that the evolution of hydrogen was 
renewed. Boiling was then resum^^d and the periodical 
measurements continued. During this additional treatment 
fjL slowly increased and acquired a second maximum value 
within 140 hours. Lastly, the benzene was boiled with the 
sodium and potassium pellets (some o£ which had now formed 
a bright alloy), fur a further period of 130 hours. In this 
way was slightly reduced. Tlie observed recluction is, 
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however, consonant with the results obtained with phos- 
phorus pentoxide in series 1 and 2. In fig. 3 the successive 
increments are as before, plotted against the corresponding 
intervals of time. On comparing the resultant graph with 
those of figs. 1 and 2, we see that the dehydrating powers ot 
sodium and potassium are inferior to that of phosphorus 
pentoxide, and that the hoped for superiority was not 
realized. 

An experiment may now be described in which /w. was 
gradually increased by the action of phosphorus pentoxide 
not in contact with the benzene. The experiment, the 
simplest possible, was as follows : — 
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Changes observed in during the Drying 
of Benzene Vapour. 

To begin with, both interferometer chambers were charged 
with standard benzene, a series of compensator readings^ 
taken, and from these a mean value, regarded as zero, 
calculated. 

Next, two drying-tubes, each filled with phosphorus pent- 
oxide, were attached, the one to the inlet and the other to 
the outlet of the second interferometer chamber. 

Lastly, compensator readings were again taken, now 
periodically, for the space of a month, the successive incre- 
ments in fjL determined, and the data thus obtained set out 
graphically (fig. 4), 


Fig. 4. 



In this experiment dehydration, as revealed by the con- 
tinuously changing value in /a, must have been due to the 
I assing of benzene vapour to and from the drying reagent 
and so back into the liquid. Under the circumstances it m 
perhaps surprising that p was so markedly affected and that 
the growth was not irregular in form. 

The next experiment to be dealt with is probably the most 
suggestive and informative of all. 

Of the Temporary Value of p following the Liquefaction of 
crystallized and partly dried Benzene, 

The experiments now to be described were carried out 
with standard benzene made wet by shaking with conduc- 
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water* Both interferometer tubes were filled with 
the wet liquid, placed in situ^ and then used as follows: — 

Firstly, a series of observations was taken and the zero of 
the instrument calculated. 

Secmidly, at a pre-determined moment, phosphorus pent- 
ozide was introduced into the experimental tube, the contents 
ehaken, and a new series of observations commenced, readings 
being taken at short intervals for about ten hours. These 
were followed by others taken daily. At the end of a week 
the daily growth in fi had become, for the purpose inhaml, 
a negligible quantity. 

Thirdly, it being winter, tbe room in which the experi- 
ments were being conducted was for a period left unheated. 
Oonsequently the temperature fell to about ; and as 
u result the partly-dried benzene became almost wholly 
crystalline, whilst the wet benzene remained entirely liquid. 
Attempts made to induce crystallization in the wet benzene 
-ended in failure. 

Fourthly, the experimental tube containing the crystallized 
benzene, was removed from the interferometer, momentarily 
immersed in water at 10® C., and then for a time tilted up 
and down, These last two operations were continuously 
alternated until no crystals remained. Liquefaction was 
thus effected at a temperature differing but slightly from the 
melting-poiiit. 

Finally, the experimental tube containing the liquefied 
benzene was replaced in the interferometer and observations 
again taken at short intervals until further changes in 
were insignificant. The results thus obtained are depicted 
in fig. 5. 

In order that the legitimate conclusions, to which this 
graph rightly understood, leads, a few remarks may he 
ventured as to the conditions governing the behaviour of the 
benzene. 

First, we observe that although care was taken to liquefy 
the crystals at the lowest temperature possible, there must 
inevitably have been some fleeting upward movements in 
the temperature of the liquid ; and this upward trend w^ouh! 
be the greatest and most prolonged just at the time the last 
vestige of the crystalline mass became liquid. Up to that 
moment any slight rise in temperature would be quickly 
and automatically corrected by the melting benzene. Hence 
a determination of following instantly upon complete 
liquefaction, would, if measured as before in terms of the 
standard benzene, reveal a distinct lessening in value. Such 
a temporary depression is actually shown by the portion BC 
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of our graph* That this view is true will be readily granted 
when it is remembered that a variation of 1° C. corresponds 
to a change in of 'OGOGB. The depression BC is equivalent 
to a temperature in excess of that of the standard benzene^ 
approximating 0®’03 C, (The whole limb, CP, corresponds 
to about 0^’43 0.) 

Secondly, viewing the graph as a whole, and for the 
moment neglecting the effect of temperature, we conclude 
that, on slowlj^ melting dried and crystallized benzene, some 


Fig. 5. 
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fraction of the resultant liquid consists of molecular assem- 
blages of unusual complexity and density. Further, from 
the limb EG of the graph, we conclude that such assem- 
blages, when produced as here, within partially dried benzene, 
are, owing to the disintegrating influence of residual water, 
more or less quickly resolved into others less dense but 
stable. We have no evidence of the existence of the more 
closely packed assemblages within wet benzene; but that 
before us seems clearly to indicate that as dehydration pro- 
ceeds the denser assemblages are continuously formed, and 
that in number a maximum and permanent value is reached 
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with the withdrawal of the last trace of water. It will 
therefore be seen that if this interpretation of the results 
obtained interferometrically be true, then the cause of the 
rise in the B.P. resulting from an intensive drying of 
benzetie is at once apparent. 

Discussion of the Results. 

We now take a brief review of the whole graph (fig. 5). 

The depression BO has already been sufficiently dealt with, 
^nd from what has been said as to the cause of the depression it 
will be evident that the ascending value of as represented 
by BD, is due to a final readjustment of the temperature of 
the liquid benzene, following the introduction of the tube into 
the interferometer. The limb BFG is quite obviously repre- 
sentative of the rate of disintegration of the exceptionally 
massive assemblages already referred to. Also it will be seen 
that within the eight hours immediately following the complete 
liquefaction of the partially dried and crystallized benzene 
and whilst the temperature of the laboratory remained at 
5°C., the whole of these assemblages, as shown by the 
decrease in the value of had reverted to normal ones. 
Extrapolating both limbs of the graph, intersection occurs at 
P : whence a major value for /jl is determinable and found 
to be 1’5042581, and this shows a maximum temporary 
increase of *0002706. Left thus, our review^ w'ould be in- 
complete, for upon reflection it would appear that, in respect 
of the more massive molecular assemblages, disintegration 
sets in immediately after the liquefaction of the solid benzene. 
Owing, however, to the initial small changes in the tempera- 
ture already mentioned, the effect is not at once apparent. 
We approach more nearly to the true temporary value of /i 
by extrapolating FE in the direction of P until the curve 
intersects the axis OX. Doing this, we then find the incre- 
ment in fL *0006052 ; and this value is 2*23 times greater 
than that corresponding to the apex P. But even this new 
and larger increment is probably too small, for in a curve 
of the type shown in fig. 5 the first or upper portion is more 
steeply inclined than is the limb FE. Whence it follows 
that the altitude attained by extrapolating FE is less than 
the characteristic one. Consequently the true increment is 
greater than *0006052, and the number of the transient and 
more optically dense molecules of benzene larger than a 
cursory glance at the graph (fig. 5) might lead one to expect. 
For a fuller and more critical investigation a new interfero- 
meter has been designed and built. In due course we 
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therefore hope to publish the results of some additional 
experiments which have been projected. A few brief 
remarks may now be made upon some observed variations 
in the B.P. 


Variation in the B*P* during Intensive Drying. 

During the progress of the several experiments with 
phosphorus pentoxide, and also with sodium and potassium, 
periodic measurements of the B.P. of the benzene were 
carried out and reduced for N.P. 

In the case of phosphorus pentoxide there were seventeen 
determinations. The maximum value observed was 81^*35. 

Whilst experimenting with sodium and potassium nineteen 
determinations of the B.P. were made. The highest value 
was 82°*02, the lowest 81^*28, and the mean of the whole 
81^*56 0. 

In both series of experiments the changes in the B.P. were 
chiefly irregular ; hence the impossibility of correlating them 
with time-intervals. 

Upon one occasion only was there any well-marked increase 
in the B.P. This was observed whilst distilling benzene 
in the presence of sodium. The distillation commenced and 
continued for some time at a normal rate, whilst the liquid 
was to all appearance perfectly quiescent and the B.P. quite 
steady at 84^ C. Finally, however, the benzene boiled up 
suddenly and the temperature fell to 82®*3 C. The pressure 
at the time happened to be almost exactly normal. 

The above-named facts illustrate the erratic nature of 
B.P. determinations made during the earlier stages of inten- 
sive drying. They also assist in accounting for the diver- 
gences of the conclusions reached by researchers who have 
attempted a repetition of the original investigation. We 
conclude with a word upon the relative effectiveness of 
certain drying reagents. 

Note upon the relative Dehydrating Ejects of certain Reagents. 

In connexion with this research it seemed desirable to 
compare the dehydrating effects of granular calcium chloride, 
and also of newly re-fused potash, with those of our pure 
[fhosphoriis pentoxide. Accordingly the following experi- 
ments were made : — 

Firstly, both interferometer tubes were filled with pure, 
but in tliiscase damp, benzene, and the zero of the instrument 
determined. 
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Secondly, at a known moment, one of the drying reagente 
was dropped into the experimental tube of the interferometer 
and the contents agitated. Later, the increment in /a waa 
measured and the time noted. Tlien the tube was again 
shaken and the growth in fjL re-measured. Proceeding thus, 
experiments were continued until further changes were 
negligible. 

Thirdly, the experimental tube was emptied, washed, and 
dried ; then it was re-charged, and the effect upon /t of a 


Fig. 6. 



second dehydrating reagent determined. The results of the 
several tests are graphically shown in fig. 6. It will be seen 
that as a drying reagent calcium chloride is inferior to 
potash. The effects produced by sulphuric acid are inter- 
esting ; and at first it might appear that the dehydrating 
power of the acid is fully equal if not superior to that of 
phosphorus pentoxide. The true drying effect, is, however, 
in some degree masked by the formation and consequent 
presence of benzenesulphonic acid, a minute quantity of 
which would augment the value of 
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XX. The Magneto^ Optical Dispersion of Organic Liquids 
in the Ultra-violet Region of the Spectrum , — Part IV. 
Th^ Magneto -Optical Dispersion of Acetic Anhydride ^ 
Normal Butyric Acid^ and Normal Ethyl Butyrate, 
By W, J. Lewis, B.Sc,^ and Prof. E. J, Evaks, D,Sc,y 
Physics Department, University College of Swansea *, 

^|"^HE apparatus and experimental methods employed in 
A these investigations have been described in detail 
in Part 1. 1> and consequently only a brief reference to these 
points is necessary. 

The light from a tungsten arc falls on a Bellingham- 
Stanley polarizing unit designed for work in the ultra-violet, 
and then traverses the liquid contained in a quartz polari- 
ineter tube, which is placed symmetrically inside the core of 
a solenoid. The polarized beam, after emerging from the 
liquid, passes through the analyser and a quartz fluorite lens, 
which brings it to a focus on the slit of a quartz spectro- 
graph. As the beam of light emerging from the polarizer 
consists of two semicircular fields with a horizontal line of 
demarcation, the vibrations in one of the fields being 
f)olarized at a slight angle with those in the other, two 
spectra (one immediately above the other) are obtained at 
the camera end of the quartz spectrograph. 

The analyser is set at zero b}" adjusting its position so 
that these two spectra have the same intensity throughout 
their length when the magnetic field of the solenoid is not 
excited. There are four positions of the analyser for which 
this is possible ; but one of the two positions of minimum 
intensity is chosen, as the polarimeter is then in its most 
sensitive position. The analyser is then rotated through an 
angle and a photograph taken with the magnetic field 
excited. A second photograph was also taken on the same 
plate, corresponding to a rotation $ on the opposite side of 
the zero with the magnetic field reversed. An examination 
of the photograph plate shows that there is a line of definite 
wave-length, which has the same intensity in the upper and 
lower half of each spectrum. Let X be the mean wave- 
length of this line, as determined from the photograph, 
and 01 the rotation at this wave-length due to the quartz 
ends of the polarimeter tube ; then the value of Verdet^s 

* Oommunicated by the Authors, 
f Stephens and Evans, Phil. Wf^. x. p* 759 (1930). 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. VoL 13. No. 83. Feh. 1932. 
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constant S oE the liquid for w^ave-length X is given by the 
equation 

where the summation is taken over the length of the liquid 
column. The current passing through the solenoid was 
kept constant at two amperes^ and the magnetic held H at 
different points along the axis of the solenoid had been 
accurately measured. The value of SH/ was 12270 cm. 
gauss. 

The refractive indices of the three liquids in the visible 
region of the spectrum were determined by means of an 
accurate spectrometer in the usual manner, and in the 
ultra-violet region of the spectrum photographically by 
means of the quartz spectrograph in which the Cornu prism 
had been replaced by a hollow glass prism closed by plates 
of optically worked fused quartz. 

The results obtained by the two methods overlapped over 
a region of the visible spectrum. The mode of procedure in 
the photographic determinations was as follows ; — 

Three slightly overlapping copper spectra were photo- 
graphed with the hollow prism filled with (a) the standard 
liquid, (ft) the liquid under investigation, and {e) the 
standard liquid. The standard liquid employed was normal 
butyl alcohol, whose refractive indices in the visible and 
ultra-violet regions of the specmim had been deterttiined by 
Stephens and Evans The refractive index of the liquid 
under investigation for a wave-length Xg can be determined 
by identifying, in the spectrum produced by the standard 
liquid, a line of wave-length Xj, whiclj coincides in position 
with the line of wave-length X^ in the spectrum of the liquul 
under investigation. Then the refractive index of the 
liquid for a wave-length Xg equals the refractive index of 
the stardard liquid for the wave-length Xi. The tempe- 
ratures of the liquids were determined immediately after 
each exposure by means of a small calibrated mercury 
thermometer, aud the slight shifts in the positions of the 
apectra were due to small temperature changes. The values 
ot the temperature coefficient of refractive index of each 
liquid were found by taking photographs of two slightly 
overlapping copper spectra by means of the hollow prism 
containing the particular liquid at two known temperatures. 
From the resulting displacements in the positions of the 


♦ Xoc. 
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fpectram lines the temperature coefficients corresponding 
to different regions of the spectrum could be determined* 
From a knowledge of the temperature coeiBcienfa the 
refractive indices of the liquids at temperatures differing 
by a few degrees from those at which they were determined 
could be calculated. 

The liquids employed in this itivestigation were obtained 
from Dr. Schuchardt, of Grorlitz, and each was subjected to 
a process of fractional (listillatioii before determinations 
were made of the refractive indices and the magneto-optical 
rotations. 

The experimental results have been examined in relation to 
Larmor’s * theory of magneto-optical rotation. According 
to this theory Verdet^s constant S is given by the expression 




2mU2 


.X 


dn 

dX^ 


. • ( 1 ) 


where n is the refractive index, ^ is the ratio of the charge 

m ” 

to the mass of the resonators, and C the velocity of light. 
In the above expression the charge e is measured in electro- 
static units and the magnetic field in electromagnetic units. 

If the magneto-optical dispersion of each of the liquids in 
the region of the spectrum investigated is controlled by one 
absorption band in the ultra-violet, and the natural dispersion 
by an equation of the Ketieler-Helmholtz type, it can be 
shown that 

^ =: nSX^ = K ( 2 ) 

where K is a constant and Xi the wave-length of the 
absorption band in the ultra-violet. 

In addition, it can be shown by combining equations (1) 
and (2) and the natural dispersion equation 


n» 1-^0+ 

that the value of — is given by — , 

m ® bi 


( 3 ) 


^ Larmor, * -^ther and Matter,’ Appendix F. 
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Expebihenxal Resitlts. 

Ufatural Dispersion. 

Table I. (a). 

Visual Determinations. 


Befraetive indices. 


Wave-length 
in microns. 

Acetic anhydride 
at 16° 0. 

...A..,..,.,! 

Ethyl butyrate 
at 13° C. 

Butyric acid 
atl3°C. 

•6678 

1'3897 

l-3936e 

1*3988 

•5876 

1-3920 

1-39382 

1-4011 

•5016 

1-3959 

1-3996 

1-4051 

•4922 

1-3966 

l*4002s 

1-4057 

•4713 

1*3978 

1-4015 

1-4070 

•4472 

1'3995., 

1-40325 

1*4086 


Table I. (6). 

Photographic Determinations. 
Normal Biitjl Alcohol as standard. 


Acetic anhydride £tbvl butyrate Butyric acid 

at 16° O. at 13° C. at 13° O. 


Wave-length Befroctive 
in microns. index. 

Wave-length Refractive 
in microns. index. 

Wave-length Befractive 
in microns. index. 

•4226 

1*4018 

-4475 

1-1032 

•5369 

1-4034 

-4168 

1-4023 

-4212 

1-4056 

•4866 

1-4060 

•4007 

1-4042. 

•40*20 

1*4077 

•4651 

1-4074 

•3985 

1-4044 

•3978 

1-4080 

•45S7 

1*4078 

•3759 

1*4073 

•3923 

1-4087 

•4508 

1*4083 

•3676 

1-4085 

•3860 

1-4095 

•4378 

1*4093 

•3618 

1-4095 

•3688 

1*41^ 

•4260 

1*4104 

*3547 

1-4108 

•3618 

1*4131 

•4178 

1*4113 

•3493 

1-41175 

•36-23 

1*4150 

*4049 

1*4129 

•3435 

1-4131 

*3413 

1-4169 

•3924 

1*4144 

•3360 

1*4147 

•3337 

1*4184 

*3824 

1*4157 

•3274 

1*4164 

•3274 

1*4198 

‘3734 

1*4169 

•3220 

1*4174 

*3195 

1*4219 

•3600 

1*4188 



•31^ 

1*4237 

-3530 

1*4202 



•3063 

1-4257 

•3464 

1*4214 



*3010 

1*4272 

•3348 

1-4241 



•2961 

1-4289. 

*3274 

1-4258 



•2883 

1-4316 

•3196 

1-4277 



-2824 

1*4338 

-3m 

1-4298 



•2766 

1-4369 

•3063 

1*4315 





•3010 

1*4330 





•2961 

1-4346 
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Table I. (o) 


Wave-length 

Temperature coefficient 

in 

microns. 

of refractive index. 

Acetic anhydride * 

•4600 

•00040 per OC. 

•2961 

•00044 

Ethyl butyrate 

•6100 

•00041 „ 

[•3200 

•00043 „ 


•4660 

•OOO4O2 „ 

Butyric acid H 

[•3100 

*00043, 

Normal butyl alcohol . « 

•4600 

•00040 „ 

.•3200 

*000435 „ 


Fig, 1. 




Magneto ‘Optical Dispersion. 

Acetic Anhydride. 

The specimen of acetic anhydride employed for the 
inagneto«*optical experiments distilled over between 139 • 3^0. 
and at a pressure of 763 mm, of mercnry, its 

correct normal boiling-point being 139‘6® C. The experi- 
mental results are given in 1‘able II. (a) and fig. 2. 

Table II. (/i) gives a series of values of n, the refractive 
index, and S, Verdet’s constant, taken from fig, 1 and 
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Tampmtture in 

Tablb II. {a}. 

W»ve*lengt.h 

Vardel's eanstant in 

O. 

in mierons. 

min./cui. gauss. 

Id 

•466:i 

•OlSOo 

16 

*4563 

0186* 

16-1 

•4495 

•0192^ 

161 

•4429 

•0l98o 

16 

•4370 


16 

*4260 

•0216o 

161 

•4158 

•02^« 

16 

•4065 

•0240^ 

16 

•3975 

•0252^ 

16 

•3897 

*0264o 

16 

•3820 

•0276i 

16 

•3743 

•0288i 

16 

•3679 

•0300^ 

16 

•3621 

•0312t 

16*1 

• 35 ^ 1-2 

•0324^ 

16 

•3506 

•0336i 

16 

•3454 

o:mi 

16 

•3406 

*0360^ 

16 

•3358 

*m72, 

15*9 

•33] 4 

•0384i 

15*9 

•3274 

•0396, 


Fig. 




Magnetic rotary dispersion of acetic anhydride at 16^ 0. 
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Table II. (a) respectively. It was found that the experi- 
mental results could be represented by a formula of the 

and from several pairs of values of ^ and \ the values of ^ 
and K were obtained. 

Table II. [h). 

. > n. . 

in microns. lum./cm. gauss* 


{a) -4495 1-3993 01920 

{h) ^mo 1*4014 -0216o 

(c) -4065 1-4035 -0240o 

(d) -3406 1*4138 -OSeOo 

(e) -3314 1-4157 *0384i 


The values of the function (f> were calculated for each 
wave-length, and the following pairs used to obtain the 
consMnts : — 

From (a) and (c) Xi=:*1029 and K= 4*8754 X 10""*. 

„ (70 „ „ K = 4-863 X 10-3. 

„ (c) „ (f^) \i = -1030/t „ K=4*8747 x10-3. 

„ (a) „ (e)Xi=*1031/^ „ K = 4*8724 x 10*». 


The mean values of X| and K are *1031/^ and 4*8714 x lO^* 
respectively, S being measured in minutes per cm. gauss, and 
X in microns. 

Thus the equation representing the magneto-optical dis- 
persion of acetic anhydride for the range of the spectrum 
investigated (*4633 /a to *3275 p) is 


nSr= 4-87 14X10-3 


X3 

{\ 3 ~(* 1031 ) 3 } 3 - 


This equation was used to calculate the values of 8 for 
other wave-lengths where experimental determinations had 
been carried out. The values of n were read off from fig. 1. 

The value of S, calculated from the equation, for sodium 
%ht is *010724 at 16^ (/., and assuming that the value of 
verdet’s constant of water at *5893 m is *0131, the specific 
rotation of acetic anhydride relative to water is ’SIS*. 
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X 

Table II. (e). 
l 

a 

(microns). 

(observed)* 

(ealoulated). 

*4633 

*0180o 

01797 

H563 


•0185« 

•4370 

*0204« 


.4158 

•0228^ 

*0228i 

•3897 

0264^ 

*0*26.% 

•3679 

imo^ 

o 

1 

•3^06 

•0336i 

•0336, 

•3a58 

•0372, 

•0372, 

*3274 

•03i:>6, 

•«3{t5. 


NormahBvtyric Acid. 

The butyric acid employed in the determination of Verdet^s 
eousiant distilled over between 162*3^0. and 162*6^0. at a 





MftgUHUe rotary clbjwr»iMU ut butyric acid at J3 ' C. 

pressure of 758 mm. of mercury, its true normal boiling* 
point being 162*5® C, The experimental results are given 
in Table III. (a) and plotted in fig. 3, 

In Table III. (6) values of Verdet’s constant and the 
refractive indices corresponding to certain wave-lengths are 

S ven. These were employed to calculate the constants of 
e magneto-optical dispersion equation for butyric acid. 
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Table III. (a). 


Teroperatiire in 

Wave-length Verdet's constant in 


* in microns. 

min./cm. gauss. 

13*1 

*4802 

•01^8 

13 

•4663 

*01928 

13*1 

•4593 

•0198, 

12*9 

•4536 

•0204, 

131 

•4472 

•0210* 

13*1 

•4419 

•O2I64 

13*2 

•4358 

•0228s 

13-1 

•4316 

‘O2284 

13-2 

•4265 

•0234g 

13*1 

*4217 

•0240s 

13 3 

•4128 

•0252* 

131 

•4041 

•(^644 

13*1 

•3960 

•02764 

13*1 

•3889 

•02884 

13*1 

•3818 

•O3OO4 

13 

*3755 

•031-26 

13*2 

*3683 

•0324« 

13 

•3638 

•0336, 

13*1 

•3585 

•0348, 

13 

•3632 

•0360, 

13*1 

•3483 

•0372, 

13*1 

•3437 

•0384, 

13 

•(1393 

•0396g 

13*1 

•3353 

•04088 

13*2 

•3312 

•04208 

13i 

•3272 

•043*28 

13*1 

•3236 

*0444, 

13- 1 

•3202 

•0456, 


Table III. (h). 



Wave-length Verdet’s 

Refractive index* 


in microns. constant. 

n. 

(«) 

•4419 02164 

1*4090 

(») 

*4041 0*2644 

1*41298 

(c) 

•3638 *03367 

1*41838 

w 

•3272 *04328 

1*4258 

From (a) and (h) X| = *10G5 fL and K 

= 5-28jXl0-». 

» (J>) n 

(c)Xi = -1068/4 „ K 

=5-27, X 10-*. 

51 00 55 

(<?) \a = - 1059/1 „ K 

= 5-29eXl0’». 

» («) >, 

(<?) \i=-1063/* „ K 

= 5-284 xl0-». 
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The mean values of Xi ami K are *1064 /a and 5*28^ x 
respectively, and the equation representing the magneto- 
optical dispersion of nortnal butyric acid over the region of 
the spectrum investigated (*4802 fi to *3208 /i) is 


5-285x10“^ 


|X»-(-1064/p- 


This equation was used to calculate B for a few wave- 
lengths at which experimental determinations had been 
carried out. The values of n used were read off from fig. 1. 
Table III. (c) shows a comparison of the observed and 
calculated values. 

The equation was also employed to calculate Verdet^s 
constant for sodium light, and the value obtained aa*0116i 


Table III. (c). 


X 


B 

(in microns). 

(obscffed). 

(calculated). 

'4802 

•OI 8 O 3 

0180* 

*4635 

‘tri04* 

•() 2 (H* 

•me, 

0228* 

•02281 

•4128 

•0*252* 

•0252i 

•3818 

(KlOO, 

•0304 

‘3532 

•03*50, 

.0360, 

•33.53 

‘04<B* 

*0408, 

•3202 

(M5B 

•0156, 


at 13'l^C. Perkin’*' found the .specific rotation of butyric 
a<*id to be ‘8803 at 19‘9'^C. uml ‘8828 at 18^ C. Assuming 
the temperature coefficient deduced from these results, the 
value of the specific rotation at is *888, and taking 

the value of Verdet^s consLint of water for sodium light to 
be '0131, the value deduced from Perkin's results is *01163. 
This compares satisfactorily with the value *0116| calculated 
from the equation. 

Lowry and Dickson who determined the magnetic 
rotations of bntyric acid for a number of wave-lengths in 
the visible spectrum, have compared the rotary powers at 
various wave-lengths with that at Xss^Mfil /a. A com* 
parison of their results with those calculated from the 
magneto-optical dispersion equation, which represents the 
present results, is given in Table IIL(rf). 

• Jcami. Chem, Bm. i. p. 4BB (1884). 

t Joura. Chem. Soc. etii. p. 1067 (1013). 
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Wave-length 
in microns. 

*6708 

*5893 

•4359 


Table III. (d). 

Magnetic rotary power relative to 
that at *5161 /«. 


Lowry and Dickson. 

Present results. 

*645 

•647 

*853 

•850 

1*634 

1*634 


Informal Ethyl Butyrate, 

The ethyl butyrate employed for the determination of the 
magneto-optical rotations distilled over at the correct normal 


Table IV. (a). 


Temperature in 

Wave-length 

Verdet's constant in 

°0. 

in microns. 

min./cm. gauss. 

12*9 

•4669 

*0192, 

133 

•4542 

•(^, 

13*1 

•4427 

•0216, 

13-2 

•4320 

•02284 

13 

•42-.f4 

•O24O4 

13-1 

•4134 

•02524 

13-1 

•4050 

•02644 

131 

-3899 

•0288, 

131 

•3763 

•0312, 

13*1 

•3648 

•0^ 

13*2 

•3541 

•O36O7 

13-2 

•3445 

•0384, 

131 

•3360 

•0408, 

131 

•3282 ^ 

•043-2, 

13*1 

•3*210 

•0456a 

13*1 

•3144 

*0480, 

13*1 

•3082 

•0505o 

131 

•3026 

*0529, 

13*1 

•2973 

•0553^ 

13*1 

•2925 

•0577, 


boiling-point 121*4^0, when the pressure was 761 mm. oi 
mercury. The experimental results are given in Table TV. (a) 
and fig. 4. 

Table IV. (5) contains results read off from fig. 1 and 
Table IV. (a), and these were made use of in solving the 
magneto-optical dispersion equation. 
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4. 



Magnetic rotary dispersion of etLyl butyrate at 13^ C 
Table IV. (//). 

Wave-length Refractive index, Verclet’» couitant in 
in mirrone. ». iiiin./eiii. gaiiit*. 


(a) -4427 1-4036 -0216, 

(i) -3763 1-4110 -0312, 

<c) -3541 1-4146, -0360, 

<d) -2<»-J5 l-42»‘.) -o;.77. 


From (a) and (h) Xi = '1073/i ;iud K~5‘272x 10 "^ 

„ (a) „ (c) X,— 10 x 03 ^ ,, K=fr262xUr^ 

„ (h) „ id) ft ,, K = rr24V* X 

„ (flf) X| = 'I(Lsriju „ K»5*252x 10 ““^ 

,, (a) „ (d)X,^'Mm2,,t ,, K = 5'260xPr^ 


The mean value of X|=r'10g1 and K«» 5*250 x 10**^*, and 
the equation representing the niagneto^optical dispersion of 
ethyl butyrate over the region *4669^ to *2925 /i is 


na^ 5*250X10-3 


X« 

{X^-(*10«1P}3* 


The accuracy of the representation of the results by the 
equation is shown in Table IV. (c), where a comparison is 
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made o! the experimental values of Terdet's constant and 
the values calculated from the equation. 


\ 

Table IV. (c). 

s 

d 

(microns). 

(observed). 

(calculated). 

•4069 

•01923 

•0192, 

•4224 

•0240, 

•O 24 O 2 

‘3048 

•0336. 

•O 33 O 3 

*3360 

•O 4 O 83 


•3210 

•0456, 

•04067 

•3026 

•0529^ 

•0529« 

•2973 

*0553, 

*05o3, 


The value of Verdet’s constant for sodium liglit calculated 
from the above equation is ’Ollfig ar 13*1^0. Perkin^ has 
measured the specific relation of ethyl butyrate relative to 
water, and found the value to be *8889 at 13° C. Taking the 
value o£ Verdet’s constant for water to be *01 31, the value 
of VerdePs constant for ethyl butyrate at 13° C. is *01164* 
This is in good agreement with the value calculated above. 


The Satnrai Dispersion Equations, 

The experimental results have shown tliat the magneto* 
optical tlispersion of each liquid over the range vi the 
spectrum investigated can he explained by the presence of a 
single absorption band. A satisfactory natural dispersion 
equation can be obtained for each of these liquids if the 
assumption is now made that the same absorption band is 
responsible for the natural dispersion of the liquid over the 
same range of wave-length. 

The constants of the equation of the form 

can be obtained from two values of the refractive index 
corresponding to two wave-lengths. 


Acetic Anhydride, 

The mean values of hi and are ‘S^ljX 10^^^ and 'dlOlg 
respectively, and the natural dispersion equation of acetic 
anhydride is 

. *92l3XlO~i" 

n -1 


♦ Journ. Chem. Soc. i. p, ^9 (1884). 
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Tho pairs 

of valaes used are given below : — 



Table V. (a). 


X (em.x W). 
6*678 
4*^ 

1*3807 Iff 

I*4017g 

K- 

•9100, 

5*016 

3*403 

1*3050 .not 

1-4117, 921, XIO 

■9102, 

4*472 

3*2:^ 

1-4174* •»20„X10-M' 

•9101, 


This equation was used to calculate n for a number of 
vrave-lengths where experimental values had been obtained. 
Table V. {b) contains a comparison of the calulaied and 
experimental values. 


X (microns). 

Table V. (b). 

n (ol»erreil). 

n (calculated ). 

'5876 

1*3920 

1-3020 

4022 

1*3066 

ism 

•4713 

1*3078 

13977, 

•4168 

1*4023 

1*40*24 

*3985 

1 4044 

1*4044 

*3547 

1*4107, 

1*4107* 

•3435 

1*4131 

1*4128 

‘3274 

l*4i64 

1*4162 


Butyric Acid, 

The constants hi and 6^ of the natural dispersion equation 
for butyric acid were calculated from the pairs of values 
given in the following table : — 

Table VL(a). 


X (cm.XlO*). 

n. 

6 ,. 


6*678 

13088 

1*4083 

•916jXlO'‘» 

•9365, 

5*876 

3*024 

1*4011 

1*4144 

•932, X 10-'* 

• 8351 . 

5*016 

imi 

1*4202 

•914, XlO^'* 

•mst 

4*713 

3*010 

1*4070 

1*^30 

•^Xl"‘ 

•9351, 

4-472 

2*061 

1^86 

1*4346 

•948,Xl0-*> 

•9339, 
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The mean value of iis='930oXlO~^* and of &a=’9352e, 
and the equation representing the natural dispersion of 
butyric acid is 


n*=l*9352o + 


•930o X 10-« 

\* - (1-064 xlO-»)»’ 


Values of n calculated from tJiis equation are compared in 
Table VI. (6). with the observed values at certain wave- 
lengths. 


Table VI. (h). 


(inicrous), 

5359 

'4922 

•4651 

*4178 

•3784 

•3464 

*3274 

•3063 


n 

(observed). 
1 4034 
1-4057 
1*4074 
l‘4n8 
1-4169 
1*4214 
1*4258 
1*4315 


% 

(calculated ). 
1-4032 
1*4055 
1*4073 
1*4114 
1*4170 
1*4216 
1*4256 
1*4311 


Kthyl Butyrate. 

The following pairs of values of the refraclive indices 
were used in calculating the constants of the natural dis- 
persion equation for ethyl butyrate : — 


Table VII. (a). 


X (cni.X 10*'*). 

n. 


6,. 

6-678 

4*020 

1*3936, 

l^OT*! 

■900^X10-'“ 

•9215, 

5*876 

3*618 

1*3958. 

1*4131 

•900,,Xl0-w 

•9213, 

5*016 

3-126 

1*3996 

1*4237 

•912,Xl0-«<> 

•92(». 

4*713 

2*824 

14015 

1*4338 

• 9213 X 10 -*'' 

•9204, 

4*472 

2*766 

1*4032. 

1*4359 

■ 9163 X 10 -*'' 

•9204, 


The mean values of dj and 6p are -9108X 10“’o and -9209* 
respectively, and the natural dispersion equation is 




•910jxl0~» 
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Table VII. (6) contains a cotnparison o 

f the observed results 

at certain wave-lengths and the values calculated from the 
above equation. 

Table VII. (/>). 

X 

n 

« 

(microns). 

(observed). 

(culculsted ). 

•4922 

1-4002^ 

1-4001, 

•4475 

3-4032 

1-4033 

•3860 

3-4095 

1*4097 

•3413 

1-4169 

1*4170 

•3274 

1-4198 

1*4199 

•3063 

1-4257 

1-4255 

•2961 

1-4289 

Calculation of — . 

1*4*286 


m' 


As pointed out in the introduction, the value of ~ can be 
obtained from the relation ^ 

^ 2C«K 

7n bi 

The values of K given in this paper have been calculated 
when S is expressed in minutes per cm. gauss and X in 

€ 

microns. For the purpose of evaluating - from the above 

equation the values of K must be calculated when B is 
expressed in radians per cm. gauss and X in cm. 

The absolute values of K for acetic anhydride, butyric 
acid, and ethyl butyrate are 1*417x10“^^, 
and 1’/)298 X respectively. The corresponding values 

of h are *9213 -gaOoXlO’^o, and *9103x10-1^ 

On substituting these in the above equation the calculated 

values of ^ for acetic anhydride, butyric acid, and ethyl 

butyrate are *923x10^, *992x10^, and I’OOgXlO^ e.m.u. 
respectively. 

Discussion of Results. 

The magneto-optical dispersion of acetic anhydride, butyric 
acid, and ethyl butyrate over the range of the spectrum 
extending from about *46 fi to about '30 fi can be represented 
by the equation 

X® 


n3 = K . 
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where S and n are the values of Verdet's constant and the 
refractive index of the liquid for a wave-length X, K a 
constant which varies from liquid to liquid, and Xi the wave- 
length corresponding to the free period of the resonators* 
It is of interest to compare the values of K and Xi for 
butyric acid and ethyl butyrate with those obtained by 
Stephens and Evans and Jenkins and Evans f for propionic 
acid and some of its esters. These results are collected in 
Table VIII. The magneto-optical rotations of acetic acid 
and formic acid in the ultra-violet region of the spectrum 
have not yet been examined in this laboratory, and unpub- 
lished results on the magneto-optical rotation of propyl 
acetate suggest the necessity of repeating with greater 
accuracy the previous results of Evans and Evans J on 




Table VIII. 



Liquid. 

Molecular 

weight. 

(microns). 

K. 

Temp, in 
^C. 

Propionic fu'id 

. COOH) 

74 

•1051 

6-00, xlO-’ 

13 

Methvl projjiouate .. 
(C .H, • OOOCII,) 

88 

•KH >6 

4-77, X 10-3 

17*1 

Etlivi propionate 

(CX-COOCJlj) 

. 102 

•1075 

i)06,Xl0-3 

15*8 

Butyric acW 

(C 3 H, . COOH) 

.. 88 

•1064 

5-28jXl0-3 

131 

Ethyl butyrate 

(C 3 H, . COOO.H 5 ) 

.. ilfv 

*1081 

6-25,.xl0-3 

131 


methyl and ethyl acetates. These substances are now being 
investigated, and the comparison of the results for similar 
compounds can then be extended. 

An examination of the above table shows that, in general^ 
values of increase with increasing molecular weight, 
the value for propionic acid being ’OOIS below that of 
butyric acid, the next member of the homologous series. 
It is interesting to note that the value of X^ for butyric acid 
is practically the same as that for methyd propionate, which 
has the same molecular weight. 

The value of K is greater for butyric acid than for 
propionic acid, and the same is true when ethyl and methyl 
propionates are compared. It is, however, seen that the 

* Zoc, cit. 

t Phil. Mag. xi, pp. 377-396 (Feb. 1931). 

X Phil. Mag. viii. (August 19^), 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. VoL'13, No. 83. Feb. 1932. 


U 
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iocr^^a^e of mokcolar weight in passing from propionic acid 
to metiiyl propionate and in passing from butyric acid to 
ethyl butyrate is accompanied bv a diminution in the value 
of K. ^ 

The natural dispersion of three liquids over the range of 
spectrum extending from *6678 /a to *2800 is represented 
within experimental error by an equation of the type 





where Xj is the wave-length of the absorptioti band cal- 
culated from the magneto-optical experiments, and are 

constants, which vary from liquid to liquid. 

A comparison of the values of />o for the liquids 

included in Table VIII. are given in Table IX. The values 

of - are also included in the same table. 
m 

Table IX. 


Liquid. 

Propiouio acid '9042 X 10’ 

Methyl propionate -8717 St >80 Oti x 10’ 

Ethyl propionate '8018 ‘MHK) itO Xlt>’ 

Butyric acid *9352 -OSOO X 10’ 

Ethyl butyrate *9*^ *9103 Itlo’xlO’ 


An examination of the table shows that, if the two acids 
are compared, the values of Z^oand />i increase with increasing 

molecular weight, and also that the value of -- tends to 

diminish as the molecular weight increases. If the esters 

are compared, the value.s of bu and increase with 
» yn 

increasing molecular weight. The replacement of hy<lrogen 

in propionic acid by the CHg group to form methyl 

propionate reduces the value of and the replacement of 

hydrogen in butyric acid by the C 2 H 5 group slightly 

increases the value of — . 

m 

From the values of ^ deduced in the present experiments 
in 

on acetic anhydride, btityric acid, tuid ethyl bntyrate, it can 
he seen that the resonators controlling the magneto-optical 
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dispersioa in the visible and ultra-violet regions of the 
spectrum are the electrons. However, the values obtained for 
e 

— are much lower than the accepted value 1’77 x 10^ 6.m.u. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. The magnet o»optieal dispersion of acetic anhydride, 
normal butyric acid, arid normal ethyl butyrate in the visible 
and ultra-violet regions of the spectrum (*46 fi to about 
*30 /i) can be represented by equations of the type 

where S is Yerdet^s constant, n the refractive index for 
wave-length X, K a constant, and Xj the wave-length of the 
absorption band. 

The values of Xi for acetic anhydride, butyric acid, and 
ethyl butyrate are *1031/4,, *1064/4, and *1081/4, respectively. 

2. The natural dispersion of acetic anhydride, butyric acid, 
and ethyl butyrate in the visible and ultra-violet regions of 
the spectrum (*6678 /a to about *2800/4.) can be represented 
within experimental error by equations of the type 

n*— l = 

where /»<, and li are constants and X^ has for each liquid 
tlie value determined from the magneto-optical dispersion 
experiments, 

3. The values of — for acetic anhydride, butyric acid, and 

ethyl butyrate, calculated from the results of the magneto- 
optical and natural dispersion experiments, are *923 X 10^, 
•992 X UY, and 1*008 x 10^ e.m.u. respectively. 

July 1931. 


XXI. Activities and the Standard State* — I. Activity Co» 
efficients* By Angus Macfablane, B*A*, and Oeiyer 
Gatty, B * A *^ 

T he concentrations of solntions have been varionsly 
expressed in terms of a given volume or weight either 
of solvent or solution. For dilute aqueous solutions there is 

* Communicate by Sir Harold Hartley, 

TJ 2 
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no appreciable difference between concentrations measured 
on the weight or the volume normality scale. But in other 
solvents, where the density is not unity, this is no longer 
the case, and, in consequence, confusion has sometimes arisen 
in investigations of the thermodynamical properties of 
solutions. This paper and the following one deal with the 
choice of suitable concentration scales when the free energy 
contents of solutions are to be considered. 

Since only differences in free energy can l)e measured, 
the partial molal free energy of a solute in solution at a given 
temperature and pressure is defined by reference to a standard 
state. For convenience in correlating the partial molal free 
energies of a solute in different solvents, this standard state 
should be so chosen as to be independent of the nature of the 
medium. This was done by G. N. Lewis, in dealing with 
fugacities, which he referred to the rarefied vapour of the 
pure solute. The term fugacity will be employed in what 
follows as simply implying any absolute standard of this type. 
In practice the simplest fugacity system w^ould take as the 
standard the pure solute at a given temperature, but reference 
even to this is difficult owing to our general ignorance of 
the properties of saturated solutions. In consequence, free 
energies are referred to a separate standard state for each 
solvent. The activities ai and of a solute in any one 
solvent at two concentrations are related to the partial molal 
free energies by the expression 

Fs-Fi = RT;n~® (1) 

ai 

An activity so defined can he related to a fugacity, a, and 
to the fugacity of the solute in the .standard state, «o, by the 
expression 


Since all solutions approach ideal behaviour at very high 
dilutions, the standard state is usually chosen so that 

Lt - » 1. 

c~>0 ^ 

But this standard state is dependent on the concentration 
scale selected which may he any one of six that have been 
used from time to time. Thus the concentration of a given 
solution may be expressed in : — 

(1) Gram molecules of solute per 1000 c.c. of solution, 

(2) Gram molecules of solute per 1000 c.c. of solvent. 
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{Z) Gram molecules of solute per 1000 gm. of solution. 

(4) Gram molecules of solute per 1000 gm. of solvent. 

(5) Gram molecules of solute per gram molecule of solution 

(i. molar fraction). 

(6j Gram molecules of solute per gram molecule of solvent. 

Let; the concentrations on these six scales be denoted by 
€, c\ m, ni\ and respectively, and the actiyites by 

(1) = fc ; (2) ae'=^fc * ; (3) ; 

(4) a^r=7W ; (5) ; (6) ax'==|V ; 

where /, y, y\ and are the activity coefBcients, and 
the six standard states are chosen so that 


Lt = 1 ; 

Lt -“ = 1 ; 

Lt“^ 

= 1 ; 


m 

TT^O ^ 


Lt5'=l; 

Lt ^ = 1 ; 

\A% 

= 1 ; 






( 3 ) 


The various concentration units used are simply related to 
each other ; — 




m 


= A,, where A, = the density of the 

solution. 

A, where A wm the density of the 

solvent. 

m 1000 u w i .1 UP 

""/ where W sc the number ot grams 

1000+ W of solute dissolved 

per 1000 gms. of 

solvent. 


_1000 

iooo+v 


• (0 




where V = the volume change 
after the addition 
of W gm. of solute 
to 10^00 c.c. of 
solvent. 


tn 

X 


1000 


where M = the molecular weight 
of the solvent. 




The properties of the solution tend towards those of the 
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pure solvent at low concentrations, and it is clear from 
ejjpression (4) that 




Lt 


m 


►owi 


1 ; 


Lt * = 1. 

X 


( 5 ) 


Tktis it follows in the limit that 


Lt f- 

tf->0 t.«Oe 

and therefore 
similarly 
and 







( 6 > 

( 7 > 


Thus it is seen that for any solvent the concentration 
scales (1) and (2) lead to the same standard state ; the 
scales (8) and (4) l^oth lead to another, and scales (5) and (6) 
to yet a third. Therefore the following equations hold for 
a given solution at all concentrations • 



and from equation (4) 

/ _ 1000 
/■“lOOO + V’ I 

y _ 1000 ; 

7 “l000+ w’ ; 


( 8 ) 


( 2 ) 


so that the activity coefficients of a given solution will differ 
according to whether the concentration scale refers to the 
solvent or the solution. 

When a solution in which the solute has fugacity a is 
considered, the standard states and activity coefficients on 
the weight, volume, and molecular fraction scales can be 
related to each other by a similar type of reasoning. 
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Lt ajc :=z. Px ^ = X, 

z^O Ot0^ 


Lt ^ = A and Lt 


1000 

ll • 


and 


«o^ _ «c _ ac 
^0(. 


(at all concentrations). 


( 10 ) 


1000 

111 




aj, 


(at all concentrations) , 


(11) 


Now £roin the definition of* the activity coefficients it is 
evident, since 

<*' . , 1000 

-7 = iX ana = - ~ at all concentrations, 

tn X m 


that 

/ = 7 ' = r (12) 

So that activity coefficients when referred to concentration 
scales (2), (1), or (6) are always the same. At finite con- 
centrations this relationship does not hold for concentration 
scales {!), (3), and (5). 

Equations (6), (7), and (8) show that the standard state 
is dependent on the unit of concentration employed, but ia 
indepentlent of whether these units refer to the solvent or to 
the solution ; while equation (12) gives a strong reason for 
using a concentration scale that refers to the solvent rather 
than the solution. It is customary to look on the activity 
coefficient as a property of a solution which measures its 
departure from the ideal. If so, an activity coefficient that 
is imlepenvlent of the units of concentration is desirable so 
that it may really he said to be a property of the solution. 
It is HC‘^ordingly suggested that the concentration scales 
employed when determining activity coefficients should refer 
to the solvent rather than the solution. In dilute solutions^ 
of course, the difierence is negligible. 

The Debye-Hiickel ^ expression represents the electrical 
<*ontribiition to the work function A (constant volume 
function) of the solution. Since it is only valid in regions 
where it tnay be equated to the true free energj’^ F without 
appreciable error, they were able to deduce an equation for 
the activity coefficient of the solute which was necessarily in 


♦ Debye and Hiickel, Phys. Zeit xxiv. pp. 185, 305 (1923). 
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terms o£ c. This expression can only be expected to hold 
in solutions more dilute than hundredth normal, in which 
range concentrations calculated in terms of quantity of 
solvent or of solution are practically indistinguishable. 
But ecjuation (12) shows that only activity coefficients 
referred to the solvent basis have a simple physical signi- 
ficance in strong solution. To avoid the use of separate 
scales for dilute and concentrated solutions, it is therefore 
suggested that the c' unit of concentration be employed. 
This scale has the additional advantage, when testing the 
theory in non-aqueous solutions, ot* being ascertainable 
without a knowledge of the densitv of the solution. 

By referring the concentration to the solvent and not to 
the solution it is possible to examine the temperature and 
pressure coefficients of the activity coefficients for a solution 
of constant composition. A more detailed analysis of 
Bjerruurs equation for the heats of dilution can be made by 
this means, and the method leads eventually to expressions 
for the fugacity in the standard state as a function of 
pressure and temperature. 

Consider a solution containing Nj gram molecules of 
solvent and Nj of solute. From ordinary thermodynamics 
the partial molal heat-content and volume of the solute in 
any such solution may be calculated from tlie following 
equations : 



I 

/ T, X 


V 

KT’ 


[U) 


where tlte subscript N implies that both Nj and are kept 
constant. The equations hold also for a solution which is in 
the standard state at the initial temperature and pressure, 
but after any infinitesimal change in these variables the 
solution does not necessarily correspond to the standard 
state in the new conditions. Thus, although these equations 
give the partial molal heat-content and volume ot the solute 
in a solution which is a standard at the given temperature 
and pressure, information of the change of standard state 
with temperature and pressure must be obtained by an 
indirect method. 

Let Ut and % be the activities of the solute at concen- 
trations 1 and 2 on any scale. Then the ratios and 
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can be determined without reference to the standard stale. 

f * 

Accordingly the ratio is independent of any knowledge 
J\ 

•of the standard state and we may write 


0 In Oj/tXjX /In 0 Li^lci^\ 

T /p.N \ T /p,if 

_ /In CsVci'x .(lnf2lfi\ H1-H2 

\ T V T ) KF 


A similar set of equations holds for all the other concentration 
scales. Only on the volume scale is the concentration a 
function of temperature and pressure, but by reference to 

the volume of pure solvent the concentration ratio ^ is 

Cl 


independent of these variables, although the ratio — is not. 
Therefore 


/ B In ' \ ^ /B \ 

““V BT 4n RT2 ’ 


since, by equation (12), /'=7 at all temperatures, 
pressures, and concentrations. 

Now let refer to any solution that is at a limitingly 
great dilution. Then is sensibly equal to unity at all 
temperatures and becomes which has a constant 

value at all limitingly low concentrations. Equation (14) 
then becomes 


/’dlnf\ _ H — Hc=o 
\ BT KP ’ 


. . (15) 


and there are two corres{>onding equations for 7' and 

Thus — gives the p,artial inolal heat of 

VI h.is 

dilution of the solute to infinite dilution, and the expression 
Js independent of the concentration units employed as long 
as they refer to the pure solvent and not to the solution. 
Ihis result must hold at any concentration. 

Similarly, by differentiating with respect to pressure, it is 
found that 




T,jr 


'V-V,=o 
liT ' ' * 


• • ( 16 ) 
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where V is the partial molal volume of the solute afc 
concentration c and Vc«o its value at ^infinite dilution. 
This result is also independeiit of the concentration units 
and holds at any concentration. 

Returning now to solutions in the standard state, the. 
variation of the fugacities may be examined to find whether 
their concentrations also depend on the temperature and 
pressure. Since 



where V is the molal volume of the .solvent. 

Similarly, since m' and are imlependenc of T, 



while, for the pressure variation, the expressions are : 



. . ( 21 ) 

. . (2 2 


Since V<?=:o is not in general equal to V, nor He=:o to H, 
it is clear, on comparing equations {1«1) and (14) with (18) 
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to (20) and (21) to (22) respectively, that the actual 
concentrations o£ the solutions in the standard states c©', 

which, of course, are the reciprocals of the activity 
coelSBicients, are functions of both the pressure and tem- 
perature of the system. Thus, for a pjiveii temperature and 
pressure, oq is completely determined, but a is a function of 
the concentration as well. 

Summary. 

The relationships between the standard states and activity 
coefficients of a solute in solution have been investigated for 
a number of concentration scales. It is recommended that 
tbe concentration should be expressed in gram-molecules of 
salt in a fixed quantity of solvent. The physical inter- 
pretation of tlie activity coefficient is thereby simplified* 
while definite relationships can be obtained between it and 
the partial molal heat and volume of dilution of the solute 
to infinites dilution. The concentration of solute in the 
standard states is, in general, a function of the temperature 
and pressure of the solution. When testing the Debye- 
Hiickel expression in solvents whose density is not unity, 
u volume normality scale should be used. 

Physical Cheuustry Laboratory, 

Balliol College and Trinity College, 

Oxf<.»rd. 


XXII. Activities and the Standard State, — II. Electrode 
Potentials. Btj Oliveu Gatty, B.A.^ and AnGUS 
Macfaklaxe, B.A.* 

T he potential difference between an element and a 
solution of its ions wliich are at unit activity, i. e., in 
the standard state, is defined as its single electrode potentiaL 
In the preceding paper it was shown in equations (6) and 
(7) that the standard state is the same vvhether the con- 
centration unit refers to quantity of solvent or of solution^ 
but in equations (10) and (11) that it is dependent on 
whether a weight, volume, or molecular scale is chosen. 
This choice will correspondingly affect the single electrode 
potentials. 

Thus, if TT is the electrostatic potential in volts of an 
♦ Communicated by Sir Harold Hartley, F.R.S. 
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element in contact with a solution of its ions, whose activity 
is on the weight and on the volume scale, 

. RT, 


TT 


nW 

RT 


In a- 




Therefore, from equation (10), 


"pJn A, 


(23) 


(24) 


where 7r(^ and are the standard single potentials on the 
two scales, A is the density of the solvent, n is the valency 
of the ion, and F the value of the F araday in coulombs, 

I Since the exact magnitude of the absolute zero of potential 
is still uncertain, electrode potentials are referred to the 
standard hydrogen electrode, where hydrogen gas at atmo- 
spheric pressure is in equilibrium with a solution containing 
hydrogen ions at unit activity. The standard electrode 
potential of an element A, which gives rise to anions in 
solution, can be calculated from measurements of the e.m f., 
El, of the cell : 

HA A, 

or 

(1 atmosphere), 

since 


El = ^0^— ^ In <17— 



A R'l'i - 


. . (25) 

But, by definition, is the standard 

potential of the anion, and if the product 
by equation (25) may be rewritten : 

OPT 

Ei=:^E.P.,--^p~lna±, 

electrode 
is denoted 

-^E.P.„- 

2HT, 

- p • 

• . (26) 


afp afp 2RT, a*. 2RT, ^ 

In =™^ln A- 

r a±^ r 


(27) 


lliis equation is valid even for a weak electrolyte, since the 

2RT 

standard states are fixed by extrapolation of EjH — ^Inc 
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or Ei-f In m to infinite dilution where dissociation is 

r 

complete. 

The electromotive force, E 2 , of the corresponding cell with 
a metallic electrode in equilibrium with a solution of the 
metallic salt, MA : 


or am 

is given by the equation 

P A M 2RT, 

Ei> = p In 

A M 2RTi 

= In ; 


-M,ro,„+ -»-ln A- 


But from (25) 

= ®* 7 ro,-H» 7 ro„+ In A ; 

“’To.- “’7^0, = 

<.r ^'fE.P.. = “E.P.,,,. (28) 

Thus the result of employing different activity scales is to 
change the potentials of the electrodes in the standard states. 
Since the potential of the standard hydrogen electrode is 
taken as zero, the differences for both ions are included in 
the standard potentials of the anions, those of the cations 
remaining unchanged. 

To compare the partial molal free energy contents of a 
solute in two different solvents some fugacity system must 
be employed. Let the fugacity of the solute in solvent I be 
a and its f ugacities in the standard states be « 0 c • • *=^ 0 ^ • -7 • •» 

then the activities in that solution are given by 


— . ^ _ a _ ^ 

etc **** 9 ttf» } • 

«0x 

Similarly, for a given solution of the same solute in the 
second solvent if the fugacity be /S, 
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where the activities of the solute are be . hm . . . in that solu- 
tion and the Eugacities ySoc* ^Ox • • standard state. 

Then the free energy change on transferring one gram-molecule 
of solute from the first solution to the second is, by definition, 


equal to RTln^. 


Under the special condition that Uc^hc^ 


and therefore ^ = ~ , the free energy of transfer will be 

the same as wlien the transfer is made between solutions 
in the standard states in both solvents. If, on the other 
hand, the concentration is the same in the two solvents while 
the activities are now- denoted by and then 


Lt i? = £ = 1 . 
cO c 

This, as infinite dilution is approached, reduces to the 
special condition previously mentioned, and hence 


/3 A/ 


(30) 


that is, the free energy of transfer betw^een solutions of 
equal concentration becomes in the limit the same as that 
between solutions at the respective standard states. This 
result holds whatever concentration scale is chosen. 

When one Faraday is passed through the cell 

A HA H 5 -H 2 ha a 

in solvent I in solvent II 

a b 


one gram-molecule of solute is transferred from solvent I 
to solvent II. The e.m.f. of the cell, £3, is given by the 
equation 

E 3 =AE.P.n-^E.P.i-’^-£^’ln^. . . (31) 

■ u 

Thus “^E.P.i is a measure of the change in partial 

molal free energy of the solute HA when transferred at 
unit activity from solvent I to solvent IT. But from 
equation (30) it follows that this is also the limiting value 
as infinite dilution is approached of the change in partial 
molal free energy of the solute when it is transferred from 
a solution of concentration c in solvent I to the same con- 
centration in solvent II* 

Though this result is equally true whatever the concen- 
tration scale, the numerical values are not independent of 
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the choice of standard states (27), because the allocation 
of all the standard states involves an extrapolation to infinite 
dilution, where the partial molal free energy becomes an 
infinite negative quantity. Moreover, the free energy of 

transfer from a solution of concentration c to one of | 
becomes, as c tends to zero, ^ 

RT]n-, 

c 

2 


and thus is equal to RT In 2, independently of the value of c. 
All properties at infinite dilution must be expressed in terms 
of an appropriate ratio which can be made to retain a finite 
value in the limit where the concentration approaches zero, 
so that the interpretation of results de[)endent on extra- 
polation to infinite dilution must be made with proper regard 
for the method by which the limit is approached. 

Thus the limiting values of the free energy change are 
given by the following expressions : — 

From c in solvent I to e in solvent II = RTln- -> 

“Oe 

„ m „ „ m „ = RT In 

„ X „ „ X „ „ = RTln^'*^. (32) 

*0i 

Born * has deduced the free energy in calories of solvation 
of an ion as the diflference in work done in conferring on it 
a charge re, first in vacuo and then in a solvent of dielectric 
constant D : 



where J is the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Hence the free energy of transfer of a gram-molecule of 
a binary electrolyte, the radios of whose ions are and r 2 , 
from a solvent of dielectric constant Dj to another in which 
it is Dj, is given by the equation 


. „ N.rV r 1 li rl li 


where N is Avogadro’s number. 

In comparing this equation with the observed electrode 
potentials it is imporiknt to decide which concentration 
* Born, Z, Fhysik, xlv. p, 1 (1920). 
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scale may be appropriately used, as equation (32) shows 
that their values will depend on the standard shate chosen. 
The derivation of the Born equation merely implies an ion 
in a large bulk of solvent. The expression is in fact the 
electrical contribution to the work function, A, of solvation 
of the ions in very dilute solution, and is independent of the 
concentration. It thus provides a correction for the deviation 
from ideal behaviour analogous to the Debye-Hiickel activity 
coefficient, which, in the terms of the previous paper, was 
shown to be a property of the solution independent of the 
concentration scale. 

The arguments there adduced in favour of the adoption 
of the volume concentration scale, c, are therefore equally 
cogent in this case. To these may be added an additional 
reason. Dalton’s law is a statement that the partial molal 
free energy of one of a mixture of perfect gases depends, 
at a given temperature, only on its own partial pressure, 
i. e*, its volume concentration. The volume concentration 
therefore represents a true fiigacity scale, being the one on 
which the free energy of transfer from one mixture to 
another of the same concentration can, under ideal conditions, 
be equated to zero. In any solution where a liquid is the 
solvent, even when the solute is a rare gas, some correction 
for deviation from ideal behaviour will be necessary. In the 
case of an electrolyte the Born equation provides another 
such correction ; clearly then it must be applied to measure- 
ments based on such a scale that reference to the ideal state 
might ultimately be possible. 

Summary, 

The choice of units of expressing the concentration of 
solutions has been shown to affect the values of the standard 
electrode potentials of the anions, from a knowledge of 
their magnitudes in different solvents the partial molal free 
energies of transfer of electrolytes in infinitely dilute solution 
may be calculated and compared with results derived from 
the Born equation. It is therefore important that a standard 
unit of concentration be adopted, and, in this connexion, the 
use of the volume normality scale is advocated. 

We wish to express our thanks to Sir Harold Hartley, 
to whom we are indebted for his advice and criticism in the 
preparation of these papers. 

Physical Chemistry Laboratory, 

Balliol College and Trinity College, 

Oxford. 
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XXIII, An Af*pUcation of Piezo-electricity to Microscopy^ 

* By E. H. Synge *. 

A METHOD wa-s suggested by the writer (FhiL Mag. 

Jan. 1931) by which a microphotograph might be 
built up on the principle of a telephotograph. It was pro- 
posed to obtain the investigating spot of light by using 
a colloidal particle situated at one focus of an ellipsoid of 
glass as an illuminating source. Light scattered by the 
particle and reflected by the surface of the ellipsoid would 
come to an image, small compared with a wave-length^ at 
the other focus, which was supposed to lie within the micro- 
scopic section, and the section was to be moved in two 
senses, at right angles to one another, relatively to this spot. 
Reference may be made to the diagram in the article men- 
tioned. 

The method was proposed as a photographic one only, but 
its usefulness would, of course, be greatly increased if it 
could be converted into a visual one. Practically speaking, 
the method might be termed a visual one if a picture of the 
Held could be formed on a piiosphorescent screen or on very 
sensitive photographic printing paper, in the course of a few 
seconds. As the writer proposed it, the motion, in two 
senses, of the section was dependent on the turning of screws 
driven clockwork, and mechanical considerations seemed 
to set a limit to the rapidity with which a picture might be 
built up. If we take as the standard size of a picture 
a square each of wlmse sides is one hundred times the reso- 
lution aimed at, the whole picture would perhaps take half 
an hour or more to construct. One of the two motions 
would, of course, be slow and regular, but the other, a to-and- 
fro motion, would be a hundred times as rapid, and there 
would be obvious mechanical difficulties to giving this 
motion by means of screws with any considerable speed, 
having regard to the regularity and evenness which would 
be necessary. 

No method suggested itself to the writer at that time as 
an alternative to a mechanical method, but he believes now 
that the principle of piezo-electricity might be used, and that 
it would supply all the desiderata in the case. Taking 
formula (7) on page 29 of P. Vigoureux, ‘ Quartz Resonators 

and Oscillators^ (1931), we have dt*— where dt is 

• Communicated by the Author. 

PUl Mag, S. 7. VoL 13. No. 83. Feh, 1932. 
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the dilation along the third axis o£ a quartz crystal, t and e 
are the thicknesses of the crystal along that axis and the 
electric axis respectively, H is a constant having the value 
6*32 xlO~^ and V is the difference of potential between 
plates in contact with the crystal along faces perpendicular 
to the electric axis. Setting t=5 cm. and <? = ’15 cm., it 
appears that the change in t for each volt of difference of 
potential will be about 2 X 10“^ cm. Thus, if the difference 
of potential increase regularly and constantly through 
250 volts, the length of t will change regularly through about 
5 X 10”^ cm, which one may take as the dimensions of the 
field aimed at, in a t 3 qucal case. 

It would therefore only be necessary to incorporate two 
quartz crystals in the frame (HG in diagram) which carried 
the section M, in such a w’uy that changes of potential in 
plates in contact with them would produce changes in the 
lengths of the crystals, which would have the effect of giving 
M the motions desired. Or one crvstal only might he used 
to give the more rapid to-and-fro motion, a mechanical 
method — a screw actuating a wedge — being perhaps more 
-convenient for the slower motion. 

The rapidit}*^ aimed at is, of course, not very great, and it 
is easy to suggest mechanical devices by means of a varying 
resistance by v/hich the potential couhl he made to vary 
regularly in whatever way was desired. An electrometer 
designed for an automatic compensation or null method 
would no doubt he best for the automatic recording, and it 
ehould be noted that the light by which the picture is built 
up, and which might most conveniently be a strong beam (»f 
ultra-violet light, need not be proportional in intensity to 
the light from F 2 , but small differences could be accentuated 
as desired, which would give the method, either as a visual 
or a photographic one, a very real advantage over ordinary 
microscopic methods, in the case of delicate stains, quite 
apart from the increased resolution attainable. One or two 
difficulties which might seem to be involved in the writer^s 
suggestion are really not essential ones. Various contact 
methods are certainly' available to test the dimensions of an 
ellipsoid to well beyond KF® cm. ; while, to avoid a problem 
in glass manufacture, the colloidal particle at Fj might he 
brought into position on a second glass rod, carried into 
a hollow in the ellipsoid, the particle simply resting on the 
surface of the rod, and all interstices being filled with 
immersion fluid of the right refractive index. It seems 
worth raising the question also whether a fluorescent 
particle might not be more advantageous to use than a metal 
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purticle. The Ht^ht scattered by the former is probably not 
subject to Rayleigh’s law as the size of the particle 
decreases. 

Where rapid results were aimed at, as by the method 
suggested in the present paper, it might be best that the rod 
R should be carried right through the ellipsoid and the rapid 
to-and-fro motion given in the direction o£ the rod. No 
doubt various other modifications and improvements would 
suggest themselves to technicians engaged in constructing 
the apparatus. But these are matters o£ detail, and every- 
thing required seems to be essentially within the range of 
present-day technique. The attainable rapidity in the 
recording apparatus is one o£ those questions which need 
hardly be raised at the outset, although it would become of 
great importance at a later stage. It would presumably 
depend on the amount of light available, and hence on the 
resolution. 

Note on Fluorescent Particles , — Since writing the above, 
the writer has found an account by Zsigmondy (‘Colloids 
and the Ultra-Microscope,’ p. 196) of the examination of 
fiuorescent substances in extreme dilation which seems 
remarkable, Zsigmondy, apparently using a not very strong 
illuminating system {op, cit. p. 122), and with heavy losses 
of light in polarization, found that a light-cone, only Ip to 
2p thick, was visible, in the case of fluorescein and some 
other substances, down to a dilation which corresponds to 
little more than one fluorescent molecule per ya® of the 
a(|ueous solution. He was, however, unable to see the mole- 
cules separately in any case. 

In the circumstances it is difficult to think of any reason 
for his failure except that the molecules w’ere in too rapid 
and irregular motion for the eye to retain more than an 
averaged effect. It would certainly seem worth repeating 
the experiment, using a viscous solution, e.y,, of glycerine, in 
which the molecules would move very slowly, instead of an 
aqueous one, employing a stronger illuminating system, and 
perhaps replacing polarization, as a means of separating 
fluorescent from other scattered light, by a prismatic separa- 
tion of the different parts of the spectrum, the illuminating 
beam, of course, in this case, consisting of shortwave-lengths 
only. 

Various interesting consequences would follow if the 
molecules should prove to be visible separately in a suffi- 
ciently viscous solution. As regards the microscopic method 
proposed, it seems a fair conclusion, even from Zsigmondv’s 

X2 
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results, that one mi^hi look forward to an ultimate develop- 
ment in which a single fluorescent molecule might be the 
illuminating source, and a resolution of 10“^ cm. be attained. 
It may be remarked that where a fluorescent particle was used 
it would not be necessary to limit the angle, and hence the 
intensity of the illuminating beam (supposed of short wave- 
lengths), since the two parts of the spectrum could be 
separated afterwards by a prism, even if the original beanj 
were reflected back through the microscopic section 
But, as can easily be seen, the latter contingency might be 
avoided by the choice of an immersion fluid which, whiht 
homogeneous with the glass for the longer wave-lengths, 
was different for the shorter wave-lengths, a minute prism of 
this fluid being interposed somewhere in the path of the 
beam after it had left Fj. 

It may also be worth remarking that, if a fluorescent 
particle were used, the whole method might be inverted — 
corresponding to dark-field microscopy — the illuminating 
beam then converging to Fj and the particle at Fi being 
under observation. 


XXIV. An Attempt to Detect IDgh Photoelectric Absorption 
in CcBsium Vapour at Double tli** Senes Limit, By 
E. T. S. Applet ARD,P/i./A,i/. H, Physical Labora- 

tory y University of Bnstol 

Introduction. 

B ergen da vis 1 1 has, in two recent papers, reported 
a very high probability of electron capture when 
o-particles are projected through n cloud of free electrons 
having certain discrete velocities relative to the a-particle. 
Briefly, if the kinetic energy of the electron referred to axes 
fixed in the a-particle is the same as the kinetic energy 
corresponding to the movement of an electron in a Bohr 
orbit about the doubly charged helium nucleus, then the 
electron will be captured into this orbit with a very high 
degree of probability. In fad, the quantitative work of 
Barnes suggests that the effective target area for capture 
under these circumstances can he of the order of 10“^ cm.*, 
which is hundreds of millions of times any known gas kinetic 
target area. 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

t Ber^ren Davis ana A. H. Barnes, Phys. Eer. xxxiv, p, 152 (1029). 
t A. H. Barnes, Phys. Eev. xxxv. p. 21d (1930). 
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This unusually large effective target area is astonishing; 
for Mohler^s ^ experiments on recombination spectra have 
shown that capture of electrons, «ven those whose energy is 
as small as 1/20 equivalent volt, is relatively improbable 
when the positive ions of the alkalis are in question. In fact, 
lor electrons ot this energy ca[>tui-ed into the vacant ground 
orbit of a caesium ion the effective target area is about 
cm,*. 

Moreover (assuming for the momenr a stationary helium 
nucleus), when the electron is captured by a process such as 
Bergen Davis suggested, there is an energy change in the 
system which is equal to twice the ionization energy of the 
orbit into which the electron is captured. This energy must 
pass out as radiation of double the frequency corresponding 
to the series limit of ionized helium. There is an exact 
thermodynamical inverse to this process, viz., the absorption 
of this frequency by an ionized helium atom and the ejection 
of a free election whose kinetic energy is equal to the ioniza- 
tion f*iiergy of singly ionized helium. In other words, if we 
could examine the absorption spectrum of ionized helium, we 
ought to find, in addition to the ordinary continuous absorp- 
tion at the series limit, a very powerful absorption band at 
double this frequency f. 

To perforin this inverse experiment with ionized helium 
is, of course, impracticable, but there is no reason to suppose 
that this process is restricted to ionized helium ; for 
Barnes (loc, cit,) reports double capture when the kinetic 
energy of two electrons is equal to that energy of the ground 
state of neutral helium. This paper describes an attempt to 
detect absorption by caesium vapour in the far ultra-violet 
in the neighbourhood of twice its series limit. 

pjcpenmentaL 

The series limit of caesium lies at X31b4, We must there- 
fore look for absorption between X1500 and X1600 — that is 
to say, in the region of the spectrum where air begins to 
to absorb strongly. 

This circumstance brought with it some technical problems 
which were not easy to resolve. The method finally adopted 
was to place a few drops of caesium metal in an evacuated 

* Mohler and Boekner, B, a. Stand, J, Bes, in. p. 303 (1929). 

t The band must be fnirlv broad, for if an exact relative velocity had 
been necessary tV>r capture, Davis and Barnes {loc, cit) could never have 
detected it, owing to the distribution-iii-velocity of his thermionic 
electrons and the straggling of his a-partieles. 
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cell with thin quartz windows, and to place this cell (which 
was provided wdth a heating element) in the optical axis of 
a vacuum spectrograph between the slit and a suitable light 
source. 

The absorption cell is showm in fig. 1. The body of the 
cell was made from pyrex, but its ends were closed by thin 
quartz windows stuck on with hard enamel. Thin quartz 
transmits quite satisfactorily down to \ 1430 provided it is 
freshly polished. 

The cell was evacuated by means of a diffusion pump and a 
mercury trap. To remove the water vapour and volatile 
organic matter from the enamel it was baked out for some time 
at 200° C. Csesium was prepared by heating a small quantity 
of caesium chromate and misch-metal filings in a metal 
capsule by electron bombardment. The metallic caesium 
produced by the reaction was distilled from the reaction 
vessel into the cell at about 200° and the cell was then 


Fig. 1. 



O lOcm 


sealed off from the reaction vessel and from the pumps. 
During the distillation the windows were kept free from 
caesium metal by^ local heating, so that finally the caesium 
formed a dense mirror in the middle portion of the cell. 

The optical arrangements are shown schematically in fig. 2. 
To produce the spectra the large vacuuui grating spectro- 
graph of the laboratory * was employed in the first order 
.“pectruin. The source of light was a water-cooled hydrogen 
discharge tube, H, dissipating about 1 kilowatt. Pure 
hydrogen was circulated over charcoal in liquid air and 
til rough the tube during the exposures, so as to prevent 
impurities from showing up in the spectrum. 

The absorption cell fitted snugly into a copper tube, 0, 
w^onnd with ^^nichrome” strip, w hich was insulated from the 
body of the tube by mica. Thermocouples at the centre of 
the tube and at the ends gave the temperature maintained by 
the heating current, and the windings we?e arranged to 
give a temperature difference of about 20° C. between the 

♦ To be described by H. W. B. Skinner elsew^bere. 
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w indows and the centre of the cell, so as to keep the former 
clear from a dew of caesium metal, which caused much 
trouble in the earlier experiments. The ceil, with its oven,^ 
fitted into a water-cooled jacket fnot shown), and this into 
the slit-tube^ S, of the spectrograph. The oven was insu* 
lated thermally and electrically from the slit-tube by means 
of glass washers (not shown). Leads for the oven windings 
and for the thermocouples were taken out to air through the 
glass adapter, G, whicii was attached by means of a vvater- 
cooled wax joint to the slit-tube. All joints were made 
vacuum-tight by wax. 



Fig. 2. 



Spectra were photographed in the first order of the grating 
R on the curved photographic plate P. The dispersion was 
about S"? A per mm, in the region under consideration, and 
was ample for the purpose in hand. Oiled plates were 
used ♦, and during the exposures the pressure in the spectro- 
graph was kept down to a few thousandths of a millimetre 
of mercury by means of a fast rotary oil-pumj). 

Much difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable con- 
ditions for the exposures. The caesium vapour gradually 
attacked the quartz windows, producing a surface film which^ 
though transparent to the visible spectrum, absorbed strongly 
beyond X 1800. 

♦ Jeantet and Duclos (cf, Lyman, ‘ Spectroscopy of tbe Extreme 
Ultraviolet,’ p. 61). ‘ 
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The method finally employed was to take an exposure 
tbrongh the cold cell, one through the cell warmed to 
100® (1, and another again through the cold cell. In this 
way serious darkening of the windows could be detected. 
An exposure was also taken with the cell removed from the 
path of the beain. The lines on the resulting spectra were 
identified by means of a carbon comparison spectrum an<l 
Lyman^s ^ tables. 

The best exposed and most uniform plate shows no detect- 
able difference between the second and third spectra 
mentioned above, and all the spectra examined line for line 
show a similar intensity distribution. In particular the line 
X 1591’5 of molecular hydrogen showed no preferential 
absorption. Calculation shows that under these experi- 
mental conditions an atomic absorption coefficient greater 
than 10““’^ would have been readily detected. 

Discussion. 

If preferential capture of an electron iido the ground state 
of a caesium ion occurs when the kinetic energy of th« 
electron approaching is equal to the mean kinetic energy of 
an electron in this orbit, then, just as for capture into 
a hydrogen-like orbit, radiation of twice the frequency of the 
series limit must he emitted ; for the calculation demfinds 
only that the potential energy of such an orbit shall bo 
double its kinetic energy', and this is always true for a system 
of electrons and protons f- 

An exact argument allows us to calculate the magnitudo 
of the absorption coefficient which we should expect in this 
neighbourhood. 

Let '^(^ 2 ) be the atomic absorption coefficients in 

tbe continuous absorption region of some atom at frequencies 
vi and Vg. Then an argument from the “ Principle of 
Detailed Balance $ show^s 

^(^ 1 ) _ vi—yp F(iyi) 

yjr(P 2 ) vg— 1^0 ^(972)’ 

where F(9;i) and F(7;2) arc the “target areas’^ for the exact 
inverse of the absorption process, viz., for the capture of an 
-electron of energy 7^~7/(p — ro), where Pq is tbe frequency of 
the series limit. 

♦ Lyman, /oo, cit, 

t Atombau u-^ektrallinieniAnJmny. The above assump- 

tioa neglects the small perturbation of the core during the core-entering 
part of the orbit. 

X Fowler, < Statistical Mechanics/ p. 478 (Cambridge, ID^iO). 
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Let ns take for the values of ?(%). the values 

derived from Bergen Davis’s experiment and from Mohler’s 
results on the recombination of slow electrons with ions. 

Consider absorption of X3130 of mercury by csesium 
vapour. This will eject from the 1®S state of caesinm an 
electron of energy *06 volts. The target area for recombina- 
tion of such an electron is at most 10~^* cni.^. 

This gives (takinj; the very conservative estimate of 
10-10 

cm.* for the target area in a process such as Bergen 
Davis describes) 


jrlvi) 


^ 10 ^*, 


if we take Vj as the frequency at double the series limit and 
1^2 as the frequency corresponding to A. 3130 of mercury. In 
other words, the absorption at the double series limit should 
be colossally greater than any previously known continuous 
absorption. To give numerical values, if we take Mohler’s* 
value for the atomic absorption coeflBcient of caesium at 
X3130, viz., K = 1*85 X 10~i®, we obtain for the atomic 
absorption coeflBcient at double the series limit 


Kr^2xl0^\ 


As we have previously mentioned in the experimental 
part of the paper a coefficient of absorption >l(h^ would 
have been rejidily detectable. 

We conclude that if capture of this type exists in caesium 
vapour it mu^t be less than one ten-millionth the magnitude 
of the eftect claimed for a-particles. Davis’s results are 
therefore difficult to understand. They have not been re- 
produced by W^ebsterf? ^ind a recent note from Bergen 
Davis t J*tid Barnes appears to throw grave doubt on the 
validity of his original experimental results ; and since this 
work was begun KorfE and Nickerson § have published 
a short note in which they report that a similar experiment 
to the foregoing, using sodium vapour, gave a negative 
result. 


Thanks are due to the various members of this laboratory 
for help at diflferent times, and to Professor Tyndall for his 
continued interest I must particularly thank Dr. H. Jones 
for helpful discussion. Tlianks are also due to the Depart- 
inent of Scientific and Industrial Research for an award, 
without which this work could not have been performed, 

♦ Mohler and Boekner, loc, cif. 
t Webster, Proc. Cao»b. Phil. Soc. xxvii. p. 116 (1931). 
t Davis and Barnes, Phys. Hev. xxxvii. p. 1367 (1931), 

§ Korfe and Nickerson, Pbys. Mev. xxxv, (1930). 
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XXV. On the Human Effect from the Standpoint of Uni-> 
moleciftar Reactions, By A, Ganguli, Benares Hindu 
University y Benares *. 


S INCE the discovery of the Hainan effect, various theories 
to explain the mechanism and intensity relationship of 
Beaman lines have been proposed by several authors. Of 
course, the most satisfactory explanation will be in the line 
of the dispersion theories developed by Sinekal {Naturw. xi. 
p. 873 (1923)), and by Kramers and Heisenberg (Zeit, /. 
Rhys. xxxi. p. b84 (1925)). A more powerful method is 
the wave mechanical (as well as the quantum mechanical) 
one. A. Oarelli (Atti Acad, Lineei^ ix. p. 165 (1929)) 
deduces a relationship between the intensities of the anti- 
Stokes and the Stokes lines from wave mechanics as well as 
by Dirac’s quantum mechanics (see also E. Amaldi, Atti 
Acad, Lincei, ix. p, 876 (1929)). Born {Aaturw, xvi* 
p. 673 (1928)), however, suggests that the observed inten- 
sities can very well be explained by the statistical application 
of quantum mechanics. E. G. Kemble and E. (b Hill 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 15, xv. p. 387 (1929)) derive a general 
formula for the perturbed electric moment associated with 
the Raman lines using matrix mechanics. 

Now a review of the literature indicates two different view^s 
of the ratios of the Stokes and the anti-Stokes lines in the 
Raman effect. Raman find. J. Phys. ii. p. 387 (1928)) 
believes that the intensities will be proportional to the 
number of normal and the excited molecules as calculated 
from the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution Iaw\ (!arelli {loe. 
cit,)y on the other hand, suggested that the same are propor- 
tional to the square of the number of molecules in the normal 
and the excited srates. Again, the fourth power law’ of 
intensities was suggested by Cabbanes and Rocard (,/. de 
Phys, et le Radium,, x. p. 52 (1929)), and later by 
Mandelstam and Landsberg Phys, lx. p. 366 (1930)), 

Tamm (Zeit, f, Phys, ix. p. 363 (1930)), and Orstein and 
Rekveld {^Zeit, f, Phys, Ixiii. p. 257 (1931)). According to 
these 


Ias (I'+n)** ’ 


• . ( 1 ) 


where v is the incident frequency, and v, is the difference 
between the incident and the modified frequencies, Orstein,. 


* Communicated by K. C. Kar, P.Sc. 
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as well as Mandelstam and Landsberg, introduces the tran- 
sition probabilities of Einstein Z, xviii. p. 123 (1917)), 

whereas Tamm uses a quantum mechanical expression and 
deduce the intensities from electric moments. 

In the present investigation the Raman eflEect will be 
considered from an entirely different aspect. In a previous 
paper (Phil. Mag. xii. p. 583 (1931)) a mechanism of uni- 
molecular reactions was suggested, and, subsequently, it 
was pointed out that the Raman effect may be considered as 
unimolecular reaction, according to the following scheme : 

hv 

Am — Vt) Stokes lines, . . (2) 

hv 

An — ► Aas — ► Am-\rh(v-^vi) Aoti-Stokes line, (3) 


where and A„ stand for a molecule in the mth and 
//th states. In the first case the normal molecule passes to 
an intermediate active state by the absorption of radiation of 
initial frequency v, and, subsequently, to the excited state by 
giving out radiation of frequency v—vi. Thus the excited 
molecule has absorbed infra-red radiation of frequency Pi in 

passing from the state m >n. This is in line with the 

radiation hypothesis of chemical reactions. The difference 
between the Raman effect and the ordinary chemical reaction 
is, that, in the first case, the excited (or active) molecules do 
not further decompose, as in the case of ordinary active 
molecules, in chemical reactions (cf. Phil. Mag. loc, cit,). 
In the case of the anti-Stokes lines we have the reverse 
process. The molecule already excited absorbs again a 
quantum of initial frequeimy v and thus passes into a second 
activated state, but immediately returns to the normal state 
by the emission of radiation of frequency p-hvi* 

In order to calculate the number of molecules in the 
excited state, we will follow a method due to Christiansen 
(Zeit. f, Phys, Chern, ciii. p. 91 (1923)), who advanced 
arguments similar to that of Einstein [Phys. Z., loc. cit.) in 
the derivation of Planck^s radiation law from the Bohr 
model. The number of molecules obtained by the 
absorption of hv by the normal molecules 


I'm 


=:N„. 




• (O 


whore the a priori probabilities for the two states are paj and 


Pm and ^ may be taken to be unity. Now, the number of 

pm 

molecules STn are obtained by the emission of radiation 
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of frequency = v*. Hence, we have, after Einstein, the 

number of excited molecules, 

= N,n *T (A rtj + • Pv*)j * • • (5) 

where is the probability of spontaneous emission, and 
is the probability of emission proportional to the radiation 
density p,*. Now, we know that (Einstein, loc. cit.) 

4-”, (6) 


kT > , 

e 1 


^nd hence from (5) and (6), 


**' A** 


1— €iT 


• * . a) 


If, along with Christiansen, we identify A^^ with the 
frequency v', then 

kv 


N » — N in C ^ . 


hv 


1 — e AT 


(8) 


For small values of from equation (15), we have 


*•' ii-T 


vrhile for larger values of 


hv' 

AT’ 


ktf 


N» = Nin . AT , v', , . . 

Hence the total energy due to the Stokes lines 
Eg = N„ , 


h2T2 hv 

e^h 


(ila) 


(96) 


(10a) 


hv' 


for high temperatures or small (Rayleigh- Jeans). 

Again, 

= Nni . — ^ hft er lit , . , (106) 

for large values of for low temperatures (Wien). 
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For the case of anti-Stokes transitions we have^ similarly, 
for the number of normal molecules which are brought back 
to the normal state from the excited state, 

^ TO *— , 

or 

n„: = n; .1.^ 

where N„ are the number of previously excited molecules 
which give rise to normal molecules by the emission of 
frequency Again, since are obtained by the absorp- 
tion of energy corresponding to /ir*, by the normal molecules 
we have from Boltzmann’s distribution law, 

N„ =• AT . = ; since v' = r— r,*. 


Thus 


or 


N„. = - e~~kv' . . (11a) 


Ml'- 1 *') hv 

N,„ = N,„ . *T .e~ki'.v". . . (116) 


E 




t Utrv'WP 


AS 


V/( 


hv" 


for high temperatures or small ^ , and 
Ea8 = K 


e~ ~W~ . e~ *T . — - — e~ at 


(12a) 


{12b) 


hv^* 

for low temperatures or large 

Hence, from (10 a) and (12a), 

Is 

1Is""Ea8“v''*‘‘' “ (v+n)=‘' 

for high temperatures or small v and Vi, and from 
and (12 i), 

la (y— I>i)^ 


Eb v'* ^ 






for low temperatures or large v and n, since v'=:v- 


(13a) 

(10b) 

(13b) 
n and 


y''==y + y<. 
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If, on the other hand, we take the intensities to be 
proportional to the number of molecules in the excited and 
in the normal state as suggested by Raman {loc, we 

obtain from equations (9 a) and (11 a), 

Is 

(14a) 

and from equations (9 A) and (IJ t), 

Is (v — (\Al\ 

(14 b) 


Iab 




AT 


Again, taking the intensities to be proportional to the 
square of the number of normal and excited molecules 
(Carelli, loc. cit.)^ we have from the above equations 

Is 

05a) 


for high temperature or low frequency, and 

II 

Ias 


(v-ViY 


(ir>A) 


for low temperature or large frequency. It is interesting to 
note that the above equation resembles (13a), although these 
are valid for different cases. We shall, however, prefer the 
fourth power formula (13 i) for Raman lines in the visible 
region at ordinary temperature, since v is sufficiently large. 
This is in agreement with the results of Mandelstam and 
nthers. It may, however, be pointed out that we have 
3/ij/t instead of simply hvu in our equation (136), but this 
does not make any material difference if Im is large compared 
to ^T. 

My thanks are due to Dr. K. C. Kar for helpful criticism. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Beoares Hindu University, 

Benares, June 1931. 


XXVI, The more Accurate Calculation of the Deflexion of 
Beams and Struts, By H. H. Jeffcott, Sc,D, * 

1. *1 N engineering design it is often required to deter- 
X mine by calcidation the deflexion of a beam or of 
M strut, and in some instances this is required with accuracy, 

* Communicated by the Author, 
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We shall suppose the beam or strut to be straight and of 
uniform section, and to be long compared with the cross- 
:iectional dimensions. Then the solution is to be derived 
from the formula 



where M is the value of the bending moment at a point in 
the axis of the beam where the radius of curvature of 
the neutral axis is p and El is the flexural rigidity of the 
beam, E being Young^s modulus of elasticity and I the 
moment of inertia of the cross-section about a line through 
the neutral axis perpendicular to the plane of bending. 

If X and y be the rectangular coordinates of a point on 
the neutral axis where the radius of curvature is p, then 


Hence 



Now in general the elastic deformation is small and the 

slope ~ is also small. Accordingly in ordinary calculations 

. / dy\^ 

it is permissible to neglect the term compared with 

unity in the expression 


f 


1 + 



The equation 



==M 


is then usually easily soluble. 

When higii accuracy is desired this omission is not 
Justifiable, and we shall see, particularly for struts, that the 
calculated deflexion may be seriously ditterent when such 
omission is made. 

It is proposed in this paper to discuss the deflexion of a 
simple strut and also of a simple case of bending under 
lateral load. 

In these examples an approximate method will be pot 
forward and illustrated for solving the more exact equation, 
and it will be found that the results of this method are fully 
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justified bj comparison with the accurate solutions of the 
OKEct equations obtiiined in terms of elliptic integrals. 

2. The method of approximation to be employed here has 
been used by the writer in other * applications. 

It consists in first finding the solution of the simple 



The value of y thus obtained is a closer approximation to 
the true value than that derived by the complete omission 
of the small term. If desired this new and more accurate 


Fio. 1 . 



value of y may be substituted in the small term 



a still more accurate value will result. 

Successive approximations of this kind may he carried 
out, but usually only one or at most two will suffice. 

The application of the method will be clear from the 
examples to be given, and its accuracy will be tested by 
comparison with their exact solutions. 


3. Let us take as the first example the case of a long, 
thin, straight rod clamped vertically at its loiver end and 
subjected to a vertical load P at its upper end. 

It is required to study the deflexion, the weight of the rod 
beinsr negligible (fig. 1), 

Take axes of a? and y vertically and horiasontally through 
the upper end of the rod as origin, and let ;i7, and yi be the 
coordinates of the lower or fixed end. 


♦ See Sci. Proc. K. D, 8. xviii. no. 6, pp, 63-66 (1924); and Phil, Maff. 
vol. viii. p. 66 (July 1929). 
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Let s be the leagth measured along the neutral axis of the 
rod from the origin to the point y, and let the whole 
length of the rod be 1. Bending in a single loop will only 
be considered. 

The bending moment at the point xy is Py, The form of 
the neutral axis is given by 



or, using dots to denote differentiation, 

Er^4-Pya-hf)^'^ = 0. 

therefore y -f fjry (1 -f 'f) = 0 . 

The' solution of this equation gives the y equation to 
the neutral axis. 

We proceed now to solve this equation in three ways. 


4 . Firstly, we seek the simple and inexact solution;obtained 
by omitting y*. The equation is 

This is satisfied by 

y^yx sin fix. 

The end conditions are 


at y==0, 

Hence we require 


at 



and ^=*0. 


4 (a). We next find an expression for the length of arc s 
in this simple case. 

= (1 = (i+mVcosV)*'*. 

Now the term is always small ; hence we observe that 
y?y{^ is small. 

Put fiyx^2k^ and expand the radical in ^)Owers of l\ 
Therefore 


^ = 1-f 2Fcos®/4a?— 21’^cos*/44?-f 

Re|;ard the fourth and higher powers of k as being 
negligibly small. 

Phil Mag. S. 7, YoU 13. No. 83. Feh. 1932. Y 
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. Therefore 

5 = { 1 -h P)aj + ^ sin 

the constant of integration being zero, since ^=£0 at ar=0. 
Now sssl when and — • 


Therefore 


; = (l4P>i + 


^sinS/i^ei ; 


tll = {lTp)l. 


For comparison with other solutions it is convenient to 

w 

put y = 3^3 cos 6^ so that here sin fix = cos ^and^ss^— ^ 
Accordingly 

= (l + F)(|-^)+^e8in2(9. 


5* For the second method of solution we use successive 
approximations. 

In the equation 

we substitute in the small term the value y^yi^hnfim 
obtained in paragraph 4, and solve the resulting equation 
for y, namely 

y-f == 0- 

Now this equation is not readily soluble, and it is more 
convenient to transform the original equation to one having 
y as the independent variable, i. to an equation in 


The equation 
then becomes 


dx 


and 


dy dy^ ' 

y^fi^y{\'\-y^f^^ = 0 

. 1 N 3/2 ^ 0 


We observe that x^fi^yk^ is satisfied by fix as 
As an approximation we substitute this value of x in the 
small term and we obtain 
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Now we know that the term is alwajs smaH 

ooinpared with 1. 

Expanding the radical we have 

J + . . . I . 

Hence 

if powers of higher than the first omitted. 

Integrating we obtain 

- ^ 2^*^**) ~ I +c!. 

When ^ = j/j, it = oo ; 

... 

••• 

Put 1/ = tji cost^, and /xy, = 'Ik ; 
then = 44- sin-^ 4* 1 2X:^ siu^ 0 ; 

.-. J. = 2/i:sin^.(H-.min*t>)i'2, 

or 

since 

dy =r — sin 0 d$ ; 

fMdx^ — {1 -hSi^sin'^}-^'^ . d0. 

Expanding the radical in powers of4% apd omitting and 
higher powers, since k is small, we obtain 

-fttlo; = I ^ I P sin* dd ; 

.*. -/u? = ^l-|F)6>+-^Psin2^ + C. 

^ = y ^ ifu 008^=1, ^ = 0; 

• • ~ A^^’t 5 

K^i-dr)=(l-|l*)/?4- yb-»siu2^. 

Y 2 


At 
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When 4 r = 0, y = 0 and ^ == ^ ; 

therefore 

5 (a). Next we find an expression for the length of arc t. 
We have 

Q' = (S)’ + (SV: 

... = |l_ Jp+|peos20|' 4 4i*sin»^ 

= 1 + Psin*^ ; 

ds 1 

— /i -^ = 1 + .^ P sin* d approximately ; 

-/*s = + ^Psin2^ + (!. 

When y = 0, or 0='^, .?=0; 

therefore 

s = / when 0 = 0; 

M! = (> + i*’)^ 

Thi» result differs seriously from that obtained by the 
simple though rough method of paragraph 4(a). In that 
case 

TT 

or 



The more approximate method followed in this paragraph 
eads to 
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111 other words, the value of the maximum deflexion is 
double that obtained by the simple method. 

It is therefore important to investigate the matter with 
still greater accuracy. 

Incidentally this great difl'erence in the deflexion as 
determined from tlje two equations suggests the carrying 

out of an experiment of this kind to determine if = M is 

ill fact the more accurate formula. It is to be noted, 
however, that in this position the deflexion is very sensitive 
h) small changes in the value of the load, which must there- 
fore (as well as E and I) be determined with accuracy. 

6. We now turn to finding a more exact solution of the 
equation 

?/ + = 0. 

Obviously vre can write down a first integral. 

Mulfiplj’ across by ^ and we obtain on integration 


Now y = 0 at j/ ; therefore = 1— 
Hence 


( 1 9 (.Vl^ — F) • 

Put y ts=. fiyi = 2k^ and reduce. 

Therefore 


- /j>dx 


l-2Psm^0 


cW 


Vl-Psin^d 
2-^/1 — Psin^^.d^- 


de 


^v^F{h0)^2F4k, 0), 




where F and E are elliptic integrals of the first and second 
kinds. 

Since k is small compared with unity, we inaj' expand the 
radicals, and if we omit powers of k higher than the second 
we find 


— s= J ^1-* ~ Fsin^^^ 


lie 




4+ gF sin 2^ + 0. 
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When ^ JTi, COS^rsl, ^ ate 0 ; 

therefore C = — ; 

' /. ==^1— |Fsin2d. 

When 0 ? = 0, y = 0 and ^ ; 



6(a). To find an expression for the length of arc *' we 
proceed precisely as in paragraph 5 (a). 

Since the values of ^ and t/ in terms of 0 are exactly the 
same in paragraphs 5 and 6 to the second power of k, 'e^e 
obtain the same results for s and I as in paragraph 5 (a), 
namely 

/ti= ^1+ + |e8in20, 

and 

Accordingly to the second power of k the value of the 
maximum deflexion t/, obtained from the equation 

agrees with that obtained by the method of approximation 
described, using but one stage in the approximation, and is 
double that obtained by solving tlie simpler equation 

In like manner the solution may be carried to higher 
powers of k than the second, anti the exact solution be 
compared wn’tb that obtained by the method of approxi- 
mations, employing one or more successive stages as desired. 

7. We now turn to a second example and consider a 
sinmle case of lateral loading. 

We shall find the deflexion of a long, thin, straight beam 
clamped horizontally at one end and subjected to a single 
load W at the other end, the weight of the beam being 
negligible (fig. 2). 

Take axes of x and y horizoutully and vertically through 
the loaded end of the beam, Xiyi being the coordinates of the 
clamped end. 

Let # be the length of the arc of the neutral axis from 

* This result has recentl}^ been given by M. Bertrand de Fontviolaiit. 
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the origin to the point 4?iyj^ and let the whole length of the 
beam be L 

Tlie bending moment at the point xy is W,r, and accord* 
ingly the form of the neutral axis is given by 


or 

if 


y r2fi.v(l + f‘f/^ = 0, 

W 

^ ~ 2BI • 


We proceed to solve this equation in three ways in para- 
graphs 8, 9 and 1 0. 


8. First we take the. simple and usual method of omitting 
the term y^. The equation is then y+2/jLx = 0. 


Fig. 2. 



We readily find the solution complying with the terminal 
conditions is 

y = 

2 

Hence //i = ^ 

8 (a). To find s 

ds fY Kd.r, 

Hence 

1 + 

= 1 1 + 1 u®(jc,® — .r®)** — ^ .r )■* + . . . I rf* ; " 
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t — fj?x — I 1 

— |^tV+ |ar, *.*;< — ya-iV+ + . . . ; 

, 4 „ ► A ® . 

i = ;i?i -f 15^ ““ 315^ ^ • 


9. We next apply the method of approximations to this 
problem. 

In the equation 

^ 4" 4- as: 0 

we substitute in the small term if the approximate value of 
y already obtained in paragraph 8. 

TT ftfie.ft 

^ + 2/i.r{l -f = 0, 

As and therefore /i*(a*i* -* is always small, we may 
oxpand and omit the higher powers of the small quantity. 
Hence 

^-h2/a.r *1^1+ | = 0. 


Integrating and substituting the terminal conditions we 
readily find 


4- 2LriV~5x®), 


and 




9(a). 

d$={i+fyi'^dx 

== 1 1+ I j dx, 

«iiice y has the value found in paragraph 9. 

4 = « + i fi*x ^ — g ar,*.r* + ^ 
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and 


+ |a?j«iF2+ I V- |a?jV+ + . . ., 

^ ^fiW+ - • 


10. Finally, in verification of the method of approximation 
just employed we seek a more exact solution of the original 
equation 

A first integral of the equation 


is 


At 

Therefore 


V -L, ^ 

0 ; therefore C = . 


Hence 

The solution o£ this equation can be expressed in elliptic 
integrals. 

Since the term is small it will suffice to 

obtain an upj>roximate solution of the first integral by 
expansion and the omission of small quantities. It then 
becomes a{>proximately 


y = 1 1 i- I . 


Hence 


y = A-®)+ 35V.r® + 21j:riV — 5.r®), 

and 


10 (a). 

ds = (1 + jffi'^dXf 

th = 1 + ^ I /U.*(ari®— .f“/+ ... I d^; 
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respecting Mete Books. 
sr ^ I V -f ^ 

+ |^,V+ 

+ ..., 

,4: 2 6 I 4 ft 

15 mV+^^Ai*+-- 

11, Thus we find that the results of the method of 
apfiroximatioii of paragraph 9, even when employing only 
one stage of approximation, are the same as those given by 
the more exact method of paragraph 10, so far as the terms 
up to /jc* are concerned. 

The usual simple method of paragraph S gives agreement 
only so far as terms in g?. 

For obtaining exact results in deflexion problems the 
usual method involving the omission of the term is 
insuflicient, and the employment of the methotl of successive 
approximation described above, even when carried only to 
one stage, is advocated as a method of general utility. 

June 1931. 



XXVII. JS^otkes respecting New Books, 

U Introduction des theories de Newton en France an XVllF 
siecle. By Pieeee Bm ket. (t^aris: Librairie Albert Blan- 
chard. Price 55 francs.) 

TN this book the learned author describes the protracted struggle 
between the followei*s of l>es Cartes and Kewton which pre- 
ceded the general acceptance of the latter’s philosophy, to use the 
old term, in France. The action -at-a-distance of Aewton offered 
grave difficulties to philosophers accustomed to think of space as 
filled with vortices which carried the planets round; as Voltaire 
wrote in 1733: “Un Fian^ais <jui an*ive a Londres trouve les 
cltoses bien chang6es en philosophic .... 11 a laisse le monde 

plein, il le trouve vide. A Paris, on voit Tunivers comjx)se de 
tourbillons de matiere subtile : a Londres, on ne voit rien de eela. 
Chez nous, e’est la pression de la iune qui cause le flux cle la met ; 
ehez les Anglais, e’est la mer qui gravite vers la lune.” The 
Cartesians reproached Newton with bringing back, in the force 
of gravity, the doctrine of occult qualities, although as Cotes 
(whom M. Brunet, with that pleasant variation wffiich the French 
always bring to our names, calls Cdtes) and Newton himself 
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pointed out, the term would be more properly applied to the 
vortices of dctive material than to a force which was manifest 
everybody, how^ever little its true nature was understood. 

Newton’s criticism of the vortices, on the ground that they 
were incompatible with the known laws of astronomy, was met 
with a host of ingenious, but mechanically unsound, arguments, 
hypotheses, and analogies, described by M. Brunet iu his first 
chapter. The next chapter deals with the period 1720 to 1728, 
in which appeared not only KeilFs famous exposition of the 
Newtonian doctrine, written in Latin, Coste's French translation 
of the * Opticks,’ and ’s Giavesande’s textbook of Newtonian 
philosophy, but also a host of books defending various aspects of 
the Cartesian theory. In 1728 the Academie des Sciences^ 
awarded a prize to Biilffinger for a Cartesian disquisition on 
gi*avity, and Privat de Molieres defended the vortex scheme,^ 
while in the next few years other writers showed that the 
Cartesian philosophy still had a hriu hold in Fmnce. We then 
find the great names of Maupertius and Toltaire, who were to 
bring about the ultimate triumph of Newton in France. Mean- 
while, however, Jean Bernoulli defended tlie Cartesian system, of 
which he was an upholder until his death in 1748. M. Brunet 
deals at length with these matters, bringing to their discussion a 
wealth of knowledge, and closes his hook in the year 1738, when 
V'oltaire's ‘Elements de la Philosophie de Newton’ ap})€ared. to 
give the controversies a new direction. He promises to continue 
the history of the subject in a further volume. 

M. Brunet’s book is of very great interest, showing, as it does, 
how great is the force of a tradition, and how possible it is for 
men of great learning, nay even of genius, to adhere to a theory 
which has, seen from a distance, clearly been shown to be un- 
tenable. Every student of the history of science will find his 
subject one of great fascination. Many of the arguments of the 
Cartesians would be easier to follow if M, Brunet had given us a 
few drawings in illustration of their contentions, Avhich are, no 
doubt, perfectly clear to him, saturated as he must be in the 
Cartesian literature of the time. A copious bibliography will aid 
the reader who wishes to go more deeply into any particular 
point. 


A Oomprehmsire Treatise vpon Inof'ganic and Theoretical 
Ohemistrg. By J. W. Mellok. Yol. IX. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price 63s.) 

I)b. Mellor’s monumental undertaking is by now so well known 
to all physicists and chemists that pmise, or expressions of wonder 
at so colossal a task so well carried out, are superfluous. The 
present volume deals with the elements tellurium, chromium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten, all of great interest to pbysicialB. 
The tradition of excellence and completeness which already attachoa 
to the work ap|iears to l>e well maintained. 
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The J^ature of a (itas. By Leonard B. Loeb. (New York: 

John Wiley & Sons. Price 12«. 6J.) 

The plan of this book is- somewhat unusual. It owes its origin 
to a Committee on Electrical Insulation of tha American National 
Research Council, which, in view of the fact that gases are 
commonly used as insulators, asked Professor Loeb to treat of the 
nature and electrical properties of a gas. It is probably as a 
consequence of the fact that the book is not primarily intended 
for physicists that it contains not only, for example, a general 
account of some of the latest researches on the probability of 
ionization of different gases and va|X)urs by the impact of electrons 
of different primary velocity, but also a simple description of the 
kinetic theory of gases, including the significance of mean free 
path and other elementary conceptions which would generally be 
supposed to be familiar to readers seeking information on ionization. 
The matter is, from the }>oint of view of the ordinary text-book or 
monograph, miscellaneous, but the exposition is at all points very 
good and the diagrams excellent. 

The hook is divided into three sections. The first one j)resents 
a general outline of the modern theory of atomic structure, in 
terms of electron orbits, and of the elementary features of mole- 
cular structure, as .seen by the physicist. The second gives a 
description of the chief features of the kinetic theory of gases, 
while in the third the meclianism of ionization is discussed, with 
special reference to critical potentials. Throughout the language 
is simple and the mathematics elementary. There are useful 
appendices and a short and practical bibliography. The peculiar 
•object with which the book was written seems to have l»een well 
fulfilled. 

Molecular Hags, By Ronald G. J. Fuasek, P1i.1>. ( Aberd.). 

[Pp. xii-j-204.] (Cambridge University Press, Fetter I^ane, 

London, E.C. 4. Price 12«. net.) 

The increasingly large number of experimental results that have 
been obtained bj^ using molecular rays makes Dr. Fraser’s Ixxjk 
particularly welcome at the present stage. The earlier part of tlie 
book deals in considerable detail with the technique of the pi-o- 
duction and measurement of the my.s, and gives valuable informa- 
tion on laboratory experience which has not yet appeared in the 
original papers on the subject. A considerable amount of the 
research recorded has been carried out at the Hamburg Institute 
of Physical Chemistry, in which the author himself worked for 
three years. 

A good account is given of the important bearing of the method 
of molecular i*ays on the fundamental postulates of the gas kinetic 
theory. Attention is drawn to the direct and primitive nature of 
the method which enables it to attack problems of a fundamental 
character. This is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that it 
has been found possible to diffract beams of atoms and molecules 
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at the cross grating of a crystal cleavage, and thus to establish 
directly the wave properties demanded by the new mechanics. 
The last chapter touches many applications of molecular rays, but 
gives rather a brief account of the processes involved. Mathe* 
loatical data are treated where possible in an elementary manner^ 
and are everywhere as concise as is possible to bring out the full 
significance of the results. Diagrams, gmphs, and photographs 
are used freely throughout the book with a very pleasing effect. 
Full references to researches carried out until 1930 are given as 
footnotes, and the subject matter is developed up to and including 
that year. A specialist will find ‘ Molecular Rays ’ a useful text- 
book, while other people, with but a slight knowledge of the 
subject, will read it with enjoyment and profit. 

XumericaJ Examples in Physics. By W. X. M.A. 

(Cantab.)* D.Sc. (Lond.). [Pp. 127.] (Edward Arnold & Co., 
London. Price 4iS. net.) 

Elemextahv students of physics have no difficulty in finding sets 
of examples which enable them to test their understanding of the 
formal results of the subject. An urgent need has, however, been 
felt for similar typical examples in the more advanced parts, 
particularly in the modern developments. The present little 
volume sets out to supply this need. There are 450 examples in 
all, of which 141 are of the standard to be expected in an Honours 
Degree, 227 of a somewhat lower standard, and the remainder 
elementary. Tlie examples have been well selected, and thei*e are 
but few that should cause difficulty to a student who has studied 
his text-books intelligently. It is particularly gi’atifving to find 
a chapter of numerical questions on atomic physics, and it is to be 
hoped that in future editions this last chapter will be considerably 
enlarged. It would also be desirable to add a group of questions 
on spectral theory and spectro-photometry, so as to familiarize the 
student with energy and term values and modern spectroscopic 
notation. A table of constants and useful formulae would also 
be an advantage. For teaching purposes this book should be 
invaluable. 

Acoustics : a Text on Theory and Application. By GrEOR&E W. 
Stewaet, Ph.D., and Robert B. Lijntbsay, Ph.D. [Pp. iv-f-35S, 
142 figures.] (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Price 2os. net.) 

This book sets out to give a detailed theoretical survey of the 
advance of acoustics during the last decade as a result of the 
many new applications to which acoustical devices have been put,. 
e. y., subaqueous signalling, loud-speakers, and the use of sound 
in national defence. A clear exposition is given of the theory 
underlying the modern applications, as may be seen in the chapters 
defiling with acoustic tmnsmission through conduits, the effects of 
branch lines, acoustic coupling, and so forth. The analogy with 
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electrical circuits is emphasized and skilfully used. On the other 
hand, the chaptei'S on physiological acoustics, acoustics of buildings, 
a.nd atmospheric acoustics give the impression of having been 
desdt with rather cursorily. 

The idea inspiring the work, however, seems to be rather to 
deal with problems from their theoretical aspect, and to leave the 
field clear to others to give detailed descriptions of the pmctical 
devices already used or which can be constructed on the lines 
predicted by theory. Much of the practical information regarding 
acoustic impedance, filtiation of sound, and so forth is the result 
of research by the authors. 

Although in the preface the authors deny a thread of mathe- 
matical continuity throughout the book, and maintain that each 
application stands alone, yet in reading the work the impression 
is conveyed of a central mathematical idea which is enlarged and 
explained from Chapter I, to Chapter X. in some eases, where 
the full theory is already given in Eayleigh’s * Sound,’ it has only 
been considered necessary to give a shortened synopsis and 
references. From Chapter IX. to the end the theory is obviously 
introduced only to explain certain special applications, and here 
gives the impression of discontinuity. Since, however, this is not 
a treatise on mathematics, but on the most concicte of the modei ii 
•sciences, the feeling of pliysical unity must be the ultimate goal. 

The claim put forward by the authors in the preface, that “ the 
present work is unique in its stress on the important researches 
of the past decade and in the useful combination of material both 
from the theoretical and practical viewpoints,'’ can hardly he 
substantiated in the light of the appearance of Dr. A. B. Wood's 
treatise on the subject. 

Some useful examples are appended to each chapter. This will 
be found helpful to students entering the higher examinatious, 
while much of the theory will inspire researchers in i*adio-telepliony 
and telegraphy and many other subjects which liave sprung up 
fiuring the last decade. 


XX VI II. Proreedings of Jjeurned Societiei 
GEOLOCaCAL SOCIETY. 

November 4fth, 1931. — Prof. E. J. Garwood, M.A., Se.D., 
P.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

1. Mr. E. J. Wayeand, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., gave a brief de- 
scription, illustrated by lantern-slides, of the Katwe crater- 
lake, Uganda. He remarked that Lake Katwe occupies the 
bottom of an explosion crater of the caldera type, and is one 
of many in southern Busongora lying between Lakes Edward 
and Cteprge, on the south and east respectively, and Ruwenzoii 
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on the north-west. Hot only is it of intercut as a type example^ 
but also because it is the source and centre of a flourishing 
native-managed salt industry, the improvement of which 
is being considered by the Government. 

The level of Lake Katwe in relation to that of Edward, 
was wrongly determined by the Boundary Commission 
of 1906, and, very recently, was quite differently, and 
again erroneously, given by a railway survey party. The 
lecturer’s own figures differed from the &st of these determina- 
tions by nearly 170 feet, and from the second by about 
102 feet. The difference in each case was enormous and very 
important, for upon it, in his view, depended the true 
geological and economic significance of Katwe. Precise 
re-levelling undertaken by the railway authorities had shown 
the lecturer’s figures to be correct. 

Lake Edward, it had been found, oscillates in accordance 
with the sunspot cycle, while Lake Katwe does not. While 
the level of the former is above the water-table, that of the 
latter is determined and maintained by it. It had been 
further shown that, although the volcanic vent passes through 
the saturation zone, its upper parts are more or less completely 
sealed off from the surrounding ground-water by deposits 
of the less soluble salts thrown out of solution at successively 
lower levels as temperature decreased with time. Within 
the tube so formed, aqueous circulation is produced by the 
temperature gradient, and the most soluble of the salts, 
derived at depth from decomposing alkali lavas, are thereby 
brought to the surface and, as a consequence of solar evapora- 
tion, are deposited in the shallow lake. 

2. ‘ Petrology of the Volcanic Fields East and South East 
of Ruwenzori, Uganda.’ By Prof. Arthur Holmes, D.Se., 
D.I.C., F.G.S., and Henrv Francis Harwood, Ph.D., M.Sc., 
F.G.S. 

The various suites of rocks with which this paper deals 
were collected in 1924 and 1930 by members of the Geological 
Survey of Uganda, and were sent to the Authors for 
description and analysis, together with relevant field-notes 
and a geological map. 

Towards the clo^ of the period in which the Kaiso lacustrine 
beds were deposited, volcanic activity broke out along a series 
of belts extending north and south of Fort Portal and north 
and south of the Kazinga Channel. The first phase (Lower 
to Middle Pleistocene) is represented by sub-aqueous tuffs. 
Post-Kaiso rifting movements followed, and were succeeded 
in turn by a second phase of vulcanism, in which explosion- 
vents were blown through the rift- valley floor, the bordering 
scarps, and the adjoining plateau. The rocks of this stage 
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inolnde tuffs and agglomerates, ejected blocks, and volcanic 
bombs. 

Throughout the area the earlier tuffs appear to represent 
meliHte-basalts. They contain fragments of biotite- 
pyroxenites and related types which constitute a well-defined 
suite of sub- volcanic rocks. The tuffs are followed by othem 
having compositions transitional towards that of leucitite. 
The later cognate ejected blocks include melanocratic varieties 
of potash-nephelinite and leucitite, most of which are referred 
to as potash-ankaratrite or leucite-ankaratrite. Accompanying 
them are bombs of leucitite and olivine-leucitite, some of the 
latter being sufficiently rich in olivine to be regarded as a 
volcanic equivalent of kimberlite. 

The volcanic belts together constitute a co-magmatic 
region of a highly individualized kind. Positive evidence 
is provided by the community of field occurrences, rock 
assemblages, mineral associations, and geochemical characters. 
Negative evidence includes the absence of quartz, plagioclase, 
and amphiboles from the suite of minerals, and of basalts and 
basaltic derivatives from the rocks. An attempt is made 
to show that the rocks could not have been derived from 
basaltic magma by any known process of differentiation, 
with or without assimilation. On the other hand, the rarer con- 
stituents revealed by five chemical analyses, and in particular 
the abundance of BaO and SrO, suggest community of origin 
with kimberlite, a new and detailed analysis of which lias 
been made by l^lr. L. S. Theobald for comparison. 

It is shown that both kimberlite and ohvine-leucitite 
could be derived from a magma having the composition of 
average peridotite or stony meteorites by abstracting from 
it the constituents of dunite and eclogite in reasonable pro- 
portions. Continued abstraction of olivine and pyroxene 
would lead to leucitite. Enstatite is found to be an early 
product of crystallization from olivine-leucitite ; it also occurs 
as phenocrysts in melilite-basalt. These facts suggest the 
possibility that the abstraction of olivine and enstatite from 
a primary peridotite magma would serve to provide a melilite- 
basalt magma. The early separation of enstatite leaves the 
magma markedly deficient in silica, while under conditions 
of higher pressure the separation of cbloromelanite (in eclogite) 
removes soda and leaves a relatively potash -rich magma. 
The hypothesis is proposed that the rocks described, together 
with kimberlite; represent various stages in the high-pressure 
crystallization-differentiation of a parent magma having 
a composition akin to that of average peridotite. The 
substratum that underlies the ‘ basaltic layer ’ is regarded 
as ijhe probable source of this magma. 

[The Editor M do not hold themselvte rmponctble for the 
nieivs expreeged by their correspondentg^ 
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XXIX. nliv Emisxion in Xenoji and Thallium Hi. 

By W. M. Hicks, F.RBA 

T here is now considerable evidence for the existence 
of nhv emissions in spectra, suggested by me in this 
Journal t two years ago. Further evidence for their presence 
is given here in connexion with the spectra of X and THii. 
The discussion was originally undertaken in connexion with 
a more complete determination of spectral constants. These 
require an accurate value of the lowest p-terin as a starting- 
point, and the detennination of this requires a knowledge of 
several consecutive orders of one of the typical series. In 
manv cases those in hv emission lie in a region outside the 
observed, while any in thv or %hv come within. Unfor- 
tunately the drastic excitations required to bring out clearly 
the spectra of ionized atoms as a rule produce a considerable 
amount of disruption of normal lines, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish between their different collaterals. This 
is specially the case in the very valuable and extended 
measures of J. A. (krroli §, not only in T1 but also in Ga, 
In, and Hg, observed by him. Very definite evidence of 
such displacements in his data in Hgii has been adduced ||. 

t Communicated by the A uthor. 

X Phil. Mag. 8, 108, 29. In all references the numbers in order give 
the volume, the page, and the last two digits of the year. 

§ Trans. Roy. Boc. 22f5, 357, 25. 
tl Phil. Mag* 9, 673, 30. 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. VoL 13. No. 84. StippL Feb. 1932. Z 
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The present discussion is restricted to (Ij allocation of S.P. 
series in the blue spectrum of X and in T1 iii and some D sets 
in the latter, (2) evidence for the existence of these higher 
order emissions, and (3) direct evidence for collaterals in 
directly observed hv emissions and in assumed 2hvy 
An * is appended to nhv emissions, n > 1. 

The theory is that the energy of fall ©t an exterior electron 
is transmitted to the nucleus, which then radiates it either 
IIS Av, 2}iv^ BAi'. The probability of any particular event 
happening with 2hv or ^hv increases with the amount of 
energy to be radiated. As the nucleus in H is the proton, 
the proton must be a radiator. It is tempting to suppose 
that it can only radiate hv^ and that in other elements any 
hv emission comes from one proton only in the nnclens, but 
the nucleus can pass on the whole energy to one proton 
{hv emission) or can divide it equally between two (two 2hp 
einissions) or between three (three Zhv emissions). 

Xenon f. 

In xenon the triplet P series, after PI, runs down into the 
ultra-violet beyond any observed region. It is easy to get 
a rough idea as to where P2 should be, but the separations 
are not known, and it is hopeless to guess whether nhv 
emissions can be allocated. But the jt>l — p2 combinations 
should lie within Balyas region, and would put themselves in 
evidence at once by reproducing the separations 1778, 
816. Thence P2 can be deduced. As a fact, such combina- 
tions are found. Indeed, a whole series of pl^pm occur 
with indications up to m=:9, those for m > 2 being either 
found amongst Dejardin’sJ latest measures (up to n = 53400) 
or in 2hv emissions. We make this our starting-point. Wh 
shall denote the series pi— pm by Q(w), with the usual 
Rydberg subscripts. With Qm given it is now possible to 
reconstruct Pm, and we find it established, with representa- 
tives up to Pi9 at least, by means of 2Av, *Ahv emissions. 
Farther, certain considerations published in 1926 § had led 
me to expect a second SI set with 5 I a fraction of a volt 
above, t. e.y a W.N. about 1000 to 2000 greater, but unfor- 

t Messrs. Megg^ers, de Bruin, and Humphreys, in a paper on tbe first 
spectrum of xenon, Bureau of Standards, no. 115, state (p. 733) : “ Hicks 

aiid have also discussed the structure of the first spectrum of xenon, 

but their results, too, are mostly spurious.” I cannot understand this 
statement, as I have never at any time discussed, or even attempted to 
discuss, the constitution of the red spectrum. My attention has been 
given exclusively to the blue or second spectrum, 

X Ann, de Tfipsiquey 14, 82, 30. 

§ Ann.de Physique^ 6, 294, 26, 
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tunatelj at that date they all lay outside the observed region^ 
Jfow there are D^jardin^s measures considerably beyond, 
and a complete triplet reproducing the Vi^ separations is 
found at 2095 ahead. With this is found another series 
parallel to the above P with a limit 2095. The existence 
of these series therefore affords a very considerable amount 
of data involving 2&i/, ihv emissions. We begin by repro- 
ducing the lata of the S series in Table I., adding to it also 
a few 2hv as well as lines since observed by Dejardin which 
establish the old forniulse — and sounded — values. 

A note may here be advisable as to the significance of the 
classification adopted by the Blochs and Dejardin. Their 
excitation is the method of bombardment, the classification 
depends on the velocity of the electrons when the line first 
appears, and it is supposed that the lines in any one class are 
due to one and the same degree of ionization. But this is 
doubtful. The method of bombardment does not, for example, 
seem favourable for the production of the lowest spark lines 
B.B.D. fail to observe a very considerable proportion of 
Balyas lines in the blue spectrum, and many of the lines 
classified by them as E2, E3 cerhiinly belong to series lines 
of class E]. This is quite definitely shown by their presence 
in exact positions in the series which I denoted as the 1864 F, 
remarkable not only for its regularity up to high orders but 
as possessing a summation series even more regular than the 
cor res j)on ding difference one. There are, of course, in analogy 
with all other spectra, many instances of displaced, linked, 
andsummation lines produced b\^ a higher excitation than that 
of the normal lines. But here there are several instances of 
normal series lines in which the allotted class is higher than 
Ej. It would appear that the bombardment excitation is not 
always favourable for the production of all Ei lines. For 
their production it is necessary to ionize the atom. This 
then })roceeds to emit its particular radiation, leaving it 
neutral but in an excited state. This excited atom then 
emits the Baly Ei line in question. 

In the following tables are given at the head the series 
formula, the triplet separations, together with the oun shifts, 
and in XS the link values of e, w, %\ The oun shift on a 
term t is indicated by Thus in Table I. pil-> = 10’819 
is the change in the limit when the .denominator of the 
term is altered by the addition or subtraction of 81. In X, 
Si is 155*42 t. The shifts in the current terms are entered 

t This is considerably laiger than the value 152*72 given in the 
* Analysis,^ estimated from the />! terms alone. The new value is 
settled by the new data afforded bv the present discussion. 

Z2 
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Table I.— (XS). 

n = 51026-99— R/{m + *096726- •011826/w}*. 

»! = 1777-98. i», = 816-14. = 259410. 

p,l -> = 10-819. p,l ^ = 11-389. pzl = 11-654. 

e = 7316-13. M = 4133-64. b = 4428-53. 

Ifote. — ^All X> 2414 are in R.A., those below 2414 in I.A. 


2fi-730. 


I. <li 

2^9*71. iP 

-42154*07 [54-73] 



f 5ii 

3023*99. « 

-40376*73 



1 lOi 

2476-02 

- 76*83 

177790 


4i 

2527*10 

-395(^0*78 

816 05 

2593 95 



3*730. 



2. f 3i 

5368-30.6 

•25939*51 



1 4iii 

3854*44 

37*76 

- 


5 i 

3607*17 

2771572 

177996 



4712*78.6 

28529*95 



i li 

3505*99 

31*86 

81614 

259410 



1*152 



S. 4i 

2526*97 

39562*82 

- 



2938*38.6 

41339*89 

177707 


1 1 

2418*47 

3/ *53 





(42156*8) 


25941 



•496 



4. f 1» i 

2689*82.6 

44483-79 [82*54] 



1 Ini 

2247*22 

85*60 

- 


f 4i 1x4321-95 

46264-22 ♦ 

177862 


1 Oiii 

2160-9 

62* 1 



In 

2514*16.6 

47080 46 

81624 

259486 



•2r,8. 



5. 4iii JX4272-74 

46797-00 [800-89] 



li 

2423*08.6 

48575*04 

177804 



-2884-39.26 

4939*281 

81777 

2595 81 

1 0»i ? 

2023-82 

95-51 


259462 





from [ ] 

6. 2 iii ? 

2452-76.6 

48075*63 [74-37] 

- 



2623*31. 6 et) 

49854*53 

177890 


li 

254905.6.14 

50669-84 

815 31 

2594-21 

7.1 <1 

2921-74 . 26 

48849*74 [48*22] 

- 


4 liix4093 

52 # 



* 1 iii 

2046*5 

48*4 





3B3 


I 

{ 

I 
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4 ii 

2777T0.2S 

60631*90 



li 

2308*^. e 

26*68 



2^1 

1975*92 

26*99 

177625 


li 

2715-91 .2e 

61442-86 



2i 1x3886*88 

42*68 ♦ 

81659 

2592 84 

Oiii 

1944*67 

39*54 



2iii 

2668*87. e.v 

49362*10 [53*38j 



<1« ix 4051 -36 

64T2* 

- 


3n iii 

2519-17. «.« 

61ia5*04 

1780*92 


2«i 

2468*54. 

948-91 

813-87 

2594*79 

li 

2^9*81. e 

48*88 



2i 

X 3848-76 ? 

62 22 # 



3 iii 

2850-41.^ 

49706-01 [01-20] 



Oi ? 

2011*5 

6980 02*0 (mean) 


li 

X 3823-34 

52297*34 ♦ 

- 

25953 

2i jx 4002*61 

49956-46 * [5011] 

- 


2 iii 

2636*58. 2e 

52550*37 

— 

2593*91 

Oi 

2210*3. e 

44*7 


[94*6] 

li 

2584*04. e.« 

50138*77 [36*13] 



2i 

2470*30 ,e.u 

51920*07 

178130 


5 iii 4x3791-82 

52732*14 « 

81207 

2593 37 

li 

3202T7.2#.i; 

502S1-70 [77*35] 



lm< 

-e,) 1989*94 

502800 



liii ? 

2479-98. e.v 

52056-74 

177604 


3 iii ? 

2614*13. 2e 

875*65 

81891 

2593*95 

2i 

1985*25 

50387*99 [87*43] 



2i 

2663*43. 2e 

52168-09 



Oi 

1917*59 

66-20 

1778-21 



9»=3.— 3i 2369-7 42188'S as (-3)S,(-3) gires S,=4--’lo6-8, with exact 

►i + iv 

^n,=:4. — gives two Un^, 

OiiiP 224T-5 44480*0, 

IniJii? 7’22 85*60. 

These seem to be Bj4(^e), giving 

Si4=^44485*60~l*98=:... 83*62, 

agreeing with the e linked line and the formula. 

m=7.— The 2hv line (ov S, is a rough measure by B.B.B., and is within 
O.B. of the 2e linked line. 
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above the coiTesponding values of n, except when less than 

0. £. In the P series the shifts for pi, pt entered in 
this order. Small Roman numerals denote Dejardin’s classi- 
fication. Numbers in [ ] denote calculated values and in ( ) 
those considered in the notes following the tables. 

In my original paper f and in the ^ Analysis ’ the orders 
above S3 were outside the then observed region. Their 
approximate positions were determined from the formula 
and sustained bv sounding. The method of sounding is 
particularly applicable here, using the ^-link we 6nd a 
parallel series with few lacunaB at aW.N, ^==7316 less. The 
consequence is that several successive orders of this parallel 
series are continued on in the observed region, while the real 
S are, so to say, out of sight. This enables us to reconstruct 
S4, S5, S6. S7 — e is now beyond, but 2^, r + n, come 
in. The table, as given here, contains additional data from 
Dejardin’s extended region, including also new ^-linked lines 
and several 2hv emissions. That Dejardin has not observed 
all the required lines may probably be put down to the 
unfavourable effect of his excitation. For exact comparison 
the sounding method is subject to a slight uncertainty due 
to small shifts often accompanying it. In Sjl, S^l they 
closely agree. In Sji the obi linked value and a new Dej. 
line agree within the considerable OE, but their mean is the 
calculated value. Again, in S6, v\ith no directly observed 
lines, the sounded agree with the calculated (<iX==*05) and 
give the true Vi-¥v2 separation 2594’10-f 11. In 82^, Sfl 
the Av, 2hv are both observed and agree. 

The next table gives the data of the pi - pm~Qm lines. 
There is clear evidence of the presence of displacements, not 
to be unexpected when ‘‘ forbidden ” lines are in question. 
Consider first the Q2. Qu2 or 32960 gives the denominator 
of pi2 = 2*463873 compared with 1*466115 for pjl, and the 
two give the formula at the top of the table. Further, the 
displacement for Vid- 1/3= 566*87 is of the same order of 
magnitude as that for pi, viz., 37767 compared with 35903, 

1. e,, 60|S compared with 57f8. But the of Qj is 

2595*20, or 1*20 larger than the normal value, suggesting 
that in this set pi is displaced by —Si or — 2Si. However, 
taking it as undisplaced, the above formula gives the series 
of values entered in [ ] in the table for each order. l"hey 
give values slightly less than the observed, m = 3 excepted, 
for which see the notes. But the formula is sufficiently good 
to settle the general correctness of the allocations of the Q, 


t Trans. Roy. Soc. 220, 335, 19. 
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Trom Table II, the positions of the P lines can be indicated. 
As beyond m = l they all lie in the far ultra-violet^ they can 
only be identified by their nhv emissions. The results are 
contained in Table III. The values as calculated from the Q 
are inserted in [ ]. The agreement is seen to be very good 
except in the case of P2, where the triplet is reproduced with 
the same separations but shifted —20. With Qii2= 329605. 
Pi2 should be 75114, whereas the ihv data definitely give a 
value 20 less. Those entered are clearh’^ the representatives 
of P2, and they reproduce the same p2 separations as Q2, 
Again, this supports the supposition above that in Q2 the 
pi terms are displaced to />!(— 2hi). It will be seen that 
the agreement is remarkably close. That the march of the 
separations is a natural one is seen by a comparison of 
the displacements of the vi4-i'2- They are, with the order 
of magnitude of the multiples of S : — 


m. a. mt. 

1 25941 35903 67| 

2 560-47 37741 60| 

3 216-80 40470 65 

4 102-0 40649 65i 

5 56-48 41488 66| 


To deal with the supposed preparatory potential, and with 
electrons passing from pi to a level in the sheath, equivalent 
to a small fraction of a volt, the spectrum must be examined 
for sets giving v,, V 2 in the near region ahead of 42154. One 
such is found and is given in the right-hand column of 
Table III., 2095 ahead of PI. If, however, it represent 
the expected system, we must get lines corresponding to 
falls from the upper p levels to this lower one. In other 
words, there will appear a parallel P system 2095 ahead of 
the old. We shall denote it by P^ Their wave-numbers 
with intensities are given on the right hand, with the separa- 
tions in heavy type. The order of emission of each line^ 
L tf., the n in n/iy, is given in ( ) after each W.N., and the 
X are appended at the end of the table. It is specially to be 
noted that Pi'2 agrees with Pi2, and not with that calcu- 
lated from Qk Some confidence can be felt therefore that 
they correspond to the normal set, and that Q2 is abnormal. 
There is, however, evidence for displacement in the other 
P'2 lines adduced. 

Although not bearing on the present discussion, it may be 
pointed out that 2095 is equivalent to *258 volts, so that the 
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Table II. — (Q(m) = pl—pm), 
n = 51026-99-R/{m+-461631+-004484/i»}». 


2BiH^= 10-819. p,l-> =11-389. jMs1->= 11-645. 


2-387 


m=2. 





<1 Bm8'9S 1779'08 

<1 3417807 

81725 

li 

3499$-32 

1 

— 

<l 75-20 

81674 

liii 

89*33 

2-353. 

lU'U 

17664 

mis 


176*35 

P,2I 

2i 563'U 76*08 

<1 $S9^B0 




1 

1 578*83 70*40 

1 i 349-23 

816-45 

<li 

(35165-68) 

2-279 

381*19 B96‘90 

38983 

S9J-86 


38954 

Pi2 

2i 96002 79*04 

J i 739*06 

816-16 

3 iii 

35555-22 


56ro4 

56647 

500-'j9 


565*89 359^90 


XX. 5055 74; 70iP; 08-71; 

33-22. 2925 77; 25-58; 

1138-, 10-54; 


2877*87.— 

~B850’80: .57-20; 

11-81. 



•846. 


m = 3. 




ft3f 

l«i 41680-60* 1778*49 

3 i 43464-09 




1 

8032 

in 4(»5-92* 




•823 

85*64 

77*33 

75*50 




l»i 71-24* 177018 

6iii 541 ’42* 

820*12 

1 i 

44361-54* 

•818. 

13352 

14130 




1>,3 

(41904-76) 1777*96 

6 i <>82'72 * 





21916 

21920 

216 80 




XA. ix 4796-66; 4x478(i-&3. 2.W04-, 4x4600-20; 

4x4502-2*2; 


4 X ...77-30, 1x4507* 

32. 



•394. 


m = 4. 




Pi* 

2iii 46396-02 1788 40 

10 i 47176 50* 

81583 

Oiii 

47092*:!3 

■set 


4135 



4693 

Pi* 

— 

1 i 217*85 

821*41 

3i 

48030*26# 

■384 



8029 


7570 

Pi* 

(45520-18) 1774 06 

/ 3 i 2i)4 -24 

82072 

<1 

114116# 


[18-74] 

i2ii 30204* 

(08-14) (mean) 



12416 


12163 


12263 


XX. 2-202-a5. ix4-238-37 

; 2117*17; 1375; 

1x1227-) 

1-2. 

-2083-fX): 


1 X 4162*25 ; ^ X 55-70. 





= 





2iu 47302-04» 1782'32 

1 49084-3<U 


— 

- 


1294 




P^ 

— 

2i 097-40 



- 


[61-34] 

41*75 


Oiii 

49958*7 

/>,S 

3»i 4786392 1775 23 

1 i 130*15 

8196 


54*79 





XX. JX4227-12; 2110-64.- 

-ix 4073 62; -2036-11; .31-38. 

-^1‘0. 
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Table II. (cofit.). 


m=6. 



2iii 48360-27 


r li 50959*67 

l27iii 61*64* 


13-57 


li 373-84 

177811 

3 1 60151*95 

1 

. li 378*32* 




25 



i’l^J 

( li 398-66 [00-7] 

Oi? 64*30 Oi? 95*7 

1 

1 li 401-36 ♦ 


3 iii 62*06 * 


3839, 

41-09 

36*2 

XX, 

. 2067-15 ; 66-57; 1x4133-08; 

2065*61; ix4131*ll. 1994*59; 94*1; 


3986-10. 1962-99; ix 3923-66; 1961-6. 




m=7. 


2 ii 49044-42 


- 


174 



J 

1 1 iii 61-74 

17815 

Oi 60843*23 823-54 2/11 51666^ 

1 

[67-4] 


2 43*86* 2i 69*82* 


XX. 2038-31 ; 37-69. 1967-48 

; 1x3932*63. 1935*48; ix3869*79. 




?n = 8. 

Qii8 

0 i 2020-5, 

49476*7 



hv. 


m==9. *2Ai/. 

Qn9 

0 iii 2006-8, 

49814*4 

1 1x4014*27, 49810*48* 



17559 

176156 

Q«9 

Oi 1939-74, 

51570*32 

l 1x3877*12, 5157204* 

Qs.9 



83538 



I ax 3815*32, 52407*42* 


25d6 94 

m=2. The lines in italics are clearly related to a corresponding Qj^, although 
there is no for the given set forbidden”). There is also no direct line for 
Q 33 , but there is an apparent collateral, < 1 i, 2841*46, 35149*32 as (l/~ 2 ) gives 
^ 33 = 35165*68. This gives the correct ^2=816*45 within O.E. 

w~3. The formula value for Q.j^ is 4188113. The (41904) entered as is the 
Q 12 +V 1 , and it will be found to give rise to a corresponding Pj3. The 41881*43 is 
23*33 less than this. The shift is due to displacement 2/-2=21*638+i •636=23*27. 
There is a great deal of disruption of Q 3 present in the spectrum which is of 
interest for collateral theory, but as it does not bear on the present discussion of 
wAv emissions it is omitted. 

1 i 2253*10, 44384*28 as (-3iOQa2 gi^es Q., 2 = 44360*97, I e., is the 2Ar line ... 
61*64. 

m= 4 . 2kp line for Qjg seems too strong. Possibly it covers a 023 = 47177 *^ 
giving the » j 4-i g separation = 121 * 43 , the same as the others. 
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ionization potential for the S.D sets should be 11*50 + *26 
s=ll’76 volts t* 

The separation 2095 can be due only — so far as our present 
knowledge reaches — to (1) a displacement in the ^1 term 
(not in plj since vi, are unaltered), (2) to a linkage effect, 
or (3) to the replacement of s by an independent term- 
type; 

(1) The displacement on ^1 to produce 2095*61*f^r is 

11997 4- 11*26 iv. This cannot be met by an oun 
multiple. 

(2) There is no linkage effect explicable on the basis, of 

e, w, V links at least. 

(3) These two results point to the last supposition as 

correct, such as would occur if the new s term 
depends on a level in the sheath. 

It is curious that if Dejardin’s readings for X < 2414 had 
been treated as in HA, the agreements would have been 
much closer. 


Table III. — (X, P, and F). 
51=93181*72. 


.si — =20*730. 


p. 


r. 


w=L 10-819; 11*389; 11-645. 



[2371*57] [42154-73] 


209411 

2i 

44248a4 


10 i 

2476-02 40376-83 

177790 


li 

42459-40 

177954 

4i 

2527-10 39560-78 

259395 


Oi 

41654-50 ; 

259444 


2, 2-280 ; 2*353; 2 387. 







[75114*7] 




[77210-3] 

"1 





4i 

198-22(3) *1 

1 

<1 

ix2662-60 75094-84 # 


2095 64 

1 

190-48(3) » 

1 

1 

<1 

JX 76 22 74712-98# 

38186 


2 

7682'.)-10(3) * 

381^ 

Ini 

|X -82*84 528-68# 

566-16 


3 ii 

636-78(2) » 

56144 


^=3, *818; *831 ; *846. 

f 0 iii i X 2378-9 84046*8±4 # ~ 2097 0±4 0 iii 86143-8(2) ♦ 

1 1 iii?4x4757'48 57*76±1[57-77J<^ 

rOiii? ix2383*2 83898*044 # 

lli Jx 3574*56 905*74# 1411 

1 Jx8578‘14 821-80# 2250 1 iii 85917*10(2)# 226'7 


t Ann, de Physique^ 6, 301, 20, 
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m 


Table III, (coni.). 


p. 

m=4, *384 




P'. 


4i ix 3420-89 

87674*76[74*77]e 

210045 

1 

89775*21(3)* 


— 

— 


1 

699*60(3)* 

75-6 

r4i 1x2283*15 
ll ix 3424*88 
w=5, *209. 

87571*18* 

72 67 * 102 09 


liii 

660*91(3;* 

1143 

Hii ^x 3860*53 

89515 + 2[15*0]* 

2096 

3i 

91611*42(3)* 


li 4x2234*97 

458 78* 56 


li 

578*39(3)* 

33-03 

w=6, *126. 

<li ix3311*95 
3i Jx 2*208*27 
l«ir 1X3313*64 
2i 14x4418*10 

90558-66±l-5[56-0] » 

40 32+3 * 18'3 

512-46* 

514-68 » 43-9 

2095-8 

1 

92640*87(3) * 



?w=7. 

6 iii 1X3288*03 91217*28±l*5[16-4]* 2092 4 iii 93309*60(3)* 

-m—S. 

3i i|x32730a 91634*6[31*4]* 2095 

1 \lx 71*35 82*5(58*6)* 1 93730*29(3)* 

fn=9. 

li f§x3262 18 91940*19[69] 

<1 l|x 60*81 78*80(59*50)* 2096*3 <l 94055*85(3) » 

XXofF. (1) 2259 *24; 2353*91; 99*97. (2) 3885*15 ; 5*54; 3903*82; 

2609*04. (3) 23*210 ; 27*11. (4)3340*85 ; 44*41:45*11. (5)3273*89; 

75-07. (6)3237*50, (7)3214*30. (8) 3199*87. (9) 3188*80. 

These large W.N. have a very considerable dn/dX, but this will be less than 
if they had been directly observed, dnjdk is found by bringing the decimal 
point back four places and squaring the first two or three significant figures. 
But in 7ihv emissions the observed W.Ji’. is l/n^ of that in the table, and the 
correction on the observed X is 1/n of this. The final W.N. is found by 
multiplying by #. Hence the correction is Ifnih of that deduced directly from 
the tabulated wave-number. Thus in the O.E. in W.N. in the first is not 
(8 ,4)*(?X=70’5d!X, but 35<(?X, whereas in the second, with its 4Xv, it is 17*6<fX. 

w-=l, l)4jardin, with the electron bombardment excitation, appears to 
have seen a collateral of P,l, viz., 4i, 2369*68, 42186*89 as Pi(^), gives 
P, =42153*62. 

m=2. The observed P is not that dependent on Qy|2 but about 20 less, but 
they give the same separations, and Pj' agrees with P^ . Again, this fits in with 
the conclusion arrived at that Q(2) belongs to a set with pj(— 2<li). The line 
given for Pg' gives the correct with that related to the Qji2. P,,', giving 
one of the in Q2 with aline 77198, is really P3'2(5^^), giving P3'=...624*85 
and H-Vg =505*63. 

The pr^ence of classes higher than i should rot be unexpected in the 
“ forbidden ” Q, but if such appear here they are probably collaterals. It is 
seen that they predominate in the odd orders 3 and 7. That entered as P3'4 
may be incorrectly allocate, or it may be a collateral. As Pj^' (4) ( — 65i) it 
would give a separation 102. w=8 and 9 are merely suggestions of equal 

and opposite collaterals. 
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T1 iii. 

Carroll allocated from his measures the first doublets 

— 52 and ei3, besides suggestions for ^f3~/4 and 
/4~^5. To these J. 0. McLennan, A. B. McLuy, and 
M. F. Crawford t added p2— 53, p3— 53, j?3-54, jt?3— <i3, 
and pd'-dA, In the present attempt to extend the series to 
higher orders it was found that I)(3.4) formed part of a 
clear quartic set, and a reconsideration showed at once that 
the whole S, D, and P sets belonged, with a few lacunae, to 
<|uartet configurations, with separations following Lande's 
rules with great closeness. It is possible CarrolPs allocation 
cf S2 does not belong to this set, but is the doublet p^2— 5®2, 
for there appears no 5^2 related to it. Moreover, its 
42 term is not in good step with the It is included, 

however, in the tables. 

The observed separations due to p2 vary between 14805 
and 14816 or over. The variations are too large to })e 
attributed to O.E. They may be due to displaced sets {one 
cun changes Vi by about 7), or we may be in the presence of 
satelloids (y=7),and there seems some nncertaiu evidence 
for this in S3 (see notes). The uncertainty renders it 
impossible to determine quite definitely the limit pi2 from 
Sm or Dm. The P series, however, seems better suited for 
this. This series is sustained by sets of pp combinations. 
The allocations are given in the following tables, but the 
whole interest of the discussion centres in the notes attached 
to each. These notes in each order (?n) take first the evidence 
for collaterals, and second that for nhv emissions — with other 
special points arising. 

Tables IV.-VII. contain the allocations for S(2.?n), 

S(3 . m) P(2 . m),P(3 .m) Q?w=;:)l — pm D(2 . m), 

D(3.m). The O.E. in the higher W.N.are naturally rather 
large. In addition there may be .**ome doubt in certain cases 
as to normal values when collaterals are present. These 
facts explain why in the determination of the limits of each 
series some discrepancies appear, e.p,, the values of p2 found 
are : from S 162339, from P 162096, from D 162158. The 
dilEerences 181, 62 at first sight appear very large. Really, 
in comparison with similar determinations in neutral series, 
these are analogous to 20 and 7, amounts not unknown in the 
latter and due to combined O.B., abnormalities, and formula 
weakness. More definite values of the i/i, Vg separations would 
enable us to get closer values of p2, from considerations of the 
cun values, known from the T1 i series. This is, however, 


t P.R.S. 125,50,29. 
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outside the scope of the present discussion. Indeed, so also is 
the discussion of collaterals in T1 iii, but I have given way to 
the temptation to include it because the oun shifts are very 
large and agreements with observation are very strikins 
moreover, they afford additional nhv data. 

A similar discussion of Oarroll’s measures in Ga and In 
in connexion with the spectra of Gaii and Inii is also found 
to extend the series allocations by means of these multiple 
emissions, but the details are not here given. 


Table IV.— (TI S2 . w ; S3 . m). 

n = 162339 ; 77775*89— 9R/{in + *l, 561.56— •140464/jnp. 

Pi2-»- = 49*617. jt>i3-> = 16*453. 

7's 2-> = 56*560. psS-v = 18-306. 

= 61*389. ;>33 -> = 19-543. 


order. 


S(2.m). 84563 + 

14808. 9943 

148... 845 . 

99 

w=2. 89-94. 

8 01266-33 -7H9f)8-3(! 600 

IS 01538-60 - 64160-14 0 8 22 


S(3 . m). 

5682. 3784 
56- 
57... 


-Iftri-’S-.I* 1223-03, 00 
near |P, (2. 8) 


8 L 1660-06 
4 L 1.332-36 
1 1176 50 


w=3. 24-788. 

602.38-78 63*78 -24325*00 

75054-80 16 0 2 81*81 -18643*19 

84997*9 431 ultra red 


4109*8g, 10 L 
5562*40, 8L 


1 iX 2877 -74 
0 ix 1680*3 

2 ix 1550*75 


»i=4. 10*634. 

104217*96# 65*43 19652\53 

119026*4. 08*4 82*31 25334*84 

128969*84# 43*4 87*22 {29122*06; 


5086*99, ' 6»L 
3946*02. 6 L 


w=5. 5v520. 

(1247S8*) fl24802] 65 

5 JX1602-38 814*8* 

(139627*0) 13-7 81 

5X1337*19 149.567*36* 40*4 70 


(40233-2) see 
notes 

(45913-96) 

(49684-0) 
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Table IV. (cont.). 






«i=6. 

3-226. 




2 

ix 1469 59 

136092-4# 

62 


51530-4 

19406, 

0 

m 

1x1326-52 

150884-2# 


844 

67214-8 

1747*8, 

0 


(0/5) 

(900-3) 

08 

84 

(60999)? 



(160856-1) 

54 








»j=7. 2-048. [91-87] 




— 

[142953*8] 

65^ 


58390*8# 

JX 3425-2, 

0 



[157761-9] 


830 

64073*8# 

iX 3121*4, 

0 



[167707] 

»i=8. 

1-381. 


— _ — 



i 

[147434-2] 

610 


[62873*19] 

— 






84 

68558 

1458-6, 

00 


1 



84 

(72343*20) ( 

(-;.)I382-70{;,), 3 

6 

Jx 1358-58 

147212-5# 

480 


62664*5 

1595*8, 

00 

1 

^X 1-234-25 

162011*7# 

292 


— 




no 

JX 1744-3 

171988*8# 

471 


— 

— 





m=9. 

-972. 

[61*27] 





(m:ri2<y) 

66-3 


65955-70# 

5X3031-55, 

3» 



(165331*1) 

090 

87-8 

716-1S*5 

1395-8, 

0 



(175273) 

42 


— 




Allocations by Carroll are indicated by C, by McLennan, 
McLay, and Crawford by L. The others are by the author. 
Owing to some uncertainty as to S5, the formula has been 
found from m==3, 4, 6. 

JS^otes to Table JF. 

The possible collateral and nhv emissions are considered 
under each order. The lines adduced are successive iti 
Carroirs list, without selection. The W.N. for the Si, Sg, 
Sj sets with intensities are arranged in three parallel columns 
with the separation from the normal S lines below when it 
is above S, and above when it is below S. The 0— C 
are calculated on the supposition that the normal lines have 
no error and are entered after each W.N. A x means that 
the line is not a collateral, and a ? that it is a doubtful one. 
The oun shifts for jc?2, ^2 are so large that allowance must 
be made for change with increasing multiples. The values 
of the oun shifts given are for negative displacement. 

An asterisk attached means that the line occurs as a direct 
nhv without displacement. 
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The are given afc the top of the table. 

The S(2 .m), S(3 . m) series are separated by about 84564. 



m = 

2. 

s2 — 89’94. 


1. 

1 -79293-97 *1 ? 

1 

-64387-77 -03 



326-61(l/-3)=319-7 


227-6(6/0)=^ 226-2 


2. 

2 142-10 *1 ? 

3 

349-65 ? 



173-7(0/-2)=179*9 


189-5(0/-2)=180 


$. 

8 - 78968-36 Sil48a8*22 : 

16 

160-14 S, 

no S,. 


Sl8-0(~l/3)=318-4 


118-74 

Bee P2.2 for collaterals. 

4. 

0 €50-36 0 

8 

041-40 X 





2-21-5(-^/0)=226•2 


5. 


1 

-63938-6 -1 



XX. 1261-13; 63*55; 66*33; 

71-45. 1.553-09; .54-01: 68-60 ; 61-49; 64-0. 




21iv, 


0. 

0 -79159*64 *06 

4 

=64383-66 » 1 



191*13(2/- 1)=189‘2 


‘223-5 (^/0)=225-9 


7. 

7 000*16 -*1 ? 

5 

353*40# ? 



31*8(6/3)=28*26 


193-3 



s, 

5 

241*56 X 

9n 54404-64 -2 




81*42 



117*4(-6/-2)=117'4 



187-5(3/0)=184-2 

8. 

0 - 78850-94 0 

5 

219*26 *1 

6 280-60 -1 


274*l(0/3)=270-36 


59*2(l/0)=66'6 

63-5(l/0)=61-39 

9. 

C// 694*22 *l 


S, 

S3[54217-0] 


2XX (air) 80-88 ; 35-67; 40-72. 3105-48; 06-94; 12-35} 

13*43. 3675*12 ; 83*52. 

If Si is about 2*3 larger (dX=r-04:), nos. 1, 3, 4 in hp and 
6, 7, 9 in 2hv have 0 - U rfX= *06, 04, 0, and ’01, 03, *03, but 
no. 7 may be due to a y-edect referred to under S3, also 
no. 9 is possibly related to Q,23. — Note the very exact pairs 
(i^i/ + 38 |) in Si and +8/0 in So, and 1/0 in S2 and S3. 

There are no observed S3 under /tp. In 2/ip emissions 
the dX vanish if [S3] is calculated from the corrected Si. 

The parallel series S(3.2) requires values 

78968-36+84564+^= 163532-36+ir=2(81766-18-j-i:r) 

... -5682 =157860 =2 x 78926 

~3795-> = 154055 =2 x 77027 

For the 2hv are found 

00 I^eS'OS, 81764*15 #=163528-30= -JSi(3.2)=iP(2*3) 
108-24(1/- 1)= 106*3 
00 im^S4 710-03 =163420-06 0 

78925 is close to Pi2= 78970 and would be weak. 

Also Up, 0, 1834‘3, 1635501 + 9 =Si2(8j) within O.E, 
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wi=3. 24‘738. 

Here pi2->(49'62) is almost identical with 2 x i3->(^S‘57), 
so that it is not always possible to settle uniquely a displace- 
ment in S], 


1. 3 74862-04 1 03 9941-3 2 84803-3 -03 

192-8(3/- 1)=194-5 l9i-7(2/-3)=m-l 

2. 2 60107-0 -01 14822 2 929-37t -02 

131-7{2/-l)-y=lSi-9 125-4(0/- 5)= 123-9 

3. 3 204-7 

34-0, -5y=84-4 

4. 10 238-7 S, 14816 4 75054 80 8 , 9943 18 1 84997-98 S, 

34-9, 5y=34-4 46-2(0/2) =49-6 

5. 0 273-6 1 85044-14 -04 

116-l(-2A)-y=117-l n0-03(-2/0)=113-l, 101-26(0/4)=99-15 

ft 0 384-77 -02 14810 2 164-80 05 993434 0 09914 -03 

W. 1663-7 ; 61-0; 60-06 ; 59-1; 54-87. 1335-79C; 34-59 0 ; 32-36 ; 30-41. 1179-2; 

76-50 : 75-86 : 75-1. 

t See also SjS. 


21, V. 


7. 

4 60031-30 X 

0 

75013-2 0 


207-4(3/ -3)=223-2 


41-6 6^/=4l-34 

8. 

4 096-98 0 

0 

8, 


141-7(3/0)+y=141-8 


40 0 6y=41-34 

9. 

4 160 08 0 

0 

094-8 -02 


78-6(2/0)+3y=78-4 


80-34(-l/l)=81'36 

10. 

s, 

3 

135-14 -02 


2 84882-4 01 

U5-6(2/0)-y=115-7 

S., 


2X (air), 3330-64 ; 27*00 ; 23 01. 2666*2 ; 63'3(yac); 6108. 23o6*2. 


Those X marked 0 are close to carbon lines, but the dis- 
placements fit them in closely as belonging to TL 

Here are found three sets close to Vi separations, differing 
successively by about 7. At first sight this suggests oun 
changes in the limit with the last as true Sj, but the change.s 
are in the wrong direction for this explanation to hold good. 
Moreover while the shifts in are met by oun displace- 
ments, those in Sj definitely cannot be thus explained. The 
equal separations 34 of nos. 3, 4, 5 point to the lines being 
collaterals, but the separation 34 cannot be met by oun shifts 
on the jf), s terms. They are close to 5y, where y denotes the 
satelloid separation referred to above* If this is so, the 
34*0 4- 34' 9 = 68*9= lOy gives a close value for y of 6*89 and 
nos. 2, 6 are simultaneously met, as well as .the 2Jw repre- 
sentatives. Nos. 1, 6 are ±2/^1— y. It would seem that 
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the line taken as Si is normal Si— This would make the 
Vi separation correct, and explain also the abnormal 14822 of 
no. 2. The Sg collaterals all have close agreement without y, 
but there is some difficulty in those in 2hv for Sg. The three 
adduced depeiid on multiples of 40*2, which itself cannot be 
expressed as oun shifts. Nos, 7, 9 separated by 81*2 may be 
mutual collaterals 1/— 1, but there is no direct collateral 
relation with S^. They may be 67, but as we shall see 
later, No. 9 is No. 10 is (- 1 ) 82 ( 4 - 1). 

In the region of |Si, the X are > 2900, and therefore in a 
region in which Carroll has unfortunately not published 
measures of lines with intensities < 3. 


8(3.3). 


1. 10 

-24324*95 

S, 5681*76 8 

-18643*19 

Si 

-[14854] S3 


(K)*28 


l*2l*64( 

-4/2)=122*80 

outside Carroll’s regi<m 

2. 6« 

385*28 

X 2n 

784*83 

•3 

in the red. 


80*81 





3. 

405*76 

X 





139'8(- 

-4/3j=H0*2 




4. 1 

404*8 

•07 





XX. 4109-85; 4099*09; 90*24; ST'o. 5302*40 ; 21*97. 


t« = 4. 54 -> =10*634. 

From here on the liv emissions produce lines beyond the 
observed region. The nhv are entered as hv, i.e„,nx the 
observed W.N. 


1. 

0 

104015*0 *08 




203*0(4/0) =198*5 


2, 

0 

052*8 *01 




165*l(2/-6)= 163*0 


3. 

0 

085*4 *04 




132*6{2/-.3)=181*1 


4. 

0 

177*6 *01 

1 118885*6 0 



40*c'(l/l)=39*0 

137*8(3/3)= 137*78 

5. 


217-96 S, 14808-4 0 119026-4 S,[23-4] 9943 4 2 128969-84 S, 



46-4(-l/0)=49-6 

166-0(-2/5)=166-29 2U-60(4/3)=213-65' 

6. 00 

264-4 -06 

0 189-4 0 3 129181-44 02 



106-2(-2/l)=im)-9 

230-4(-2/ll)=230-09 

7. 

1 

324-2 -06 

0 253-4 0 



138-8(- 2/4)= 141-7 

The separations are measured 

a 

0 

356-8 -05 

from [SJ. 



329-8(-6/3)=329-6 


9. 

1 

647-8 00 



2XX. 1922*8 ; 22*1; 21*5; 19-8; Jxi?877*74; 1918*2; 171; 10*5; 13*0. 1682*29 

80-3; 78*0; 77*1, 1550*75 C; 48*210. 

Phil. Maff. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 84. SuppL Feb. ] 932. 2 A 
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S(3.4). 

1 . 3» 29001-36 p 

120-70(4/-4)=120-71 

SL 6 « 19662-53 S. 5682 0 35334-S4 S, 3787 [29122-06] S, 

31-15(0/3)=31-90 11-31(0/1)=10-63 

3 7» 683-68 -19? 5 34615 -1 

\X. 5086-99 ; 78-94. 3946-02 ; 44-26. 3447-13 

m=5. *5 -►=.5‘520. 

9 X 4 =49-68, so that again 7 >il -* and s -*■ are commensurable. 


h 

0 

124533 0 

6 139401*0 0 2 149397*50 *02 



281(6/3)=280-76 

226(4/0)=226*27 

169'80(2/-8)=169-9 

2. 


1802] [SJ 

[610*5] [S,] 


3. 

5 

814-4 8, 14812-6 

(6270) 9940 3 4 

5«7-36 S, 



218-«-4/3)=215-23 

355(-6/3)=356*4 

156-75{-2/6)=185-9 

4. 

0 

126031-2 -02 

0 782-0 *01 3 

72412t 0 



322-8(-6/3)=325-64 

399*6(-7/0)=396*5 

•291-38(-5/-3)=290-8 

5. 

1 

137-2 -05 

0 140026*6 *03 2 

QC 

O 



424-4(-8/5)=425-2 

527(~9/3)=526*4 


6. 

6 

238-8 -01 

0 154 0 




2XX. 1606-0 ; 02-38; 

1599-6 ; 98*4 ; 96*95. 1434*71; 

30*8; 28*3; 



270.- 

—133871; 37*19; 35*79 ; 34*59. 



t These also occur as kv collaterals of SjS. Both cannot be accepted. 

This gives an observed Vi-f 1^2 correct within 0<E. No 
line for the formula value of ^Si is observed. It may be 
noted that the line taken as Si is 16*4 ahead of 124798, 
i.e., no. (3) is [JSijiSSi). It follows that if the true Si is 
that of the formula the displacements in (1, 4, 5, 6 ) become 
6/0, —4/6, — 6 / 6 , — 8 / 8 . It will be noticed that all the 
displacements are exact within very small O.E., although 
the individual oun shifts are so large. This means that the 
sets are all really S5 collaterals, L depend on pi, ab terms. 

Note especially how the same displacements —6/3 in Si, S 2 
agree, although the actual shifts differ by 41. 

S(3.5). 

No direct lines for 8i(3.5) are found, but clear collaterals 
are seen. Although no hv emissions of S 3 or its collaterals 
are found it is curious that 2hv which meet the conditions 
are present, 83 is represented by collaterals. 

1. In 49353 o *03 

330*5(17/0)=S31-3 

% 2 40070'5±2 ‘1 4 45786*36 *05 In 490*2 *06 

162*7(10/0)= 164*3 127*60(7/0)= 128' 14 193*8(10/0)= 195*15 

3. (233*2) 8, 56807 (913 96) 3770 0 (684*0) S3 

162*7( - 10/0)=164*8 36'34(2/0)=36*7l 193*8(- 10/0) « 195*88 

4. 1 395*9+2 *1 4 950*50 *03 In 877*8 *03 

XX. 2495*6; 75*5. 14366*89; 1 4357 *29. 2026*21; 20*6; 04*9. 
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Here no 1, in S3, was included, because the similar 
character (In) of the three lines suggested that they were 
all collaterals. Direct calculation for the large displacement 
shows that the shift is exactly met within O.E. Note again 
how the same displacements (±10/0) in the S|, S3 agree 
although the shifts differ by 31. 

m = 6 . j6->=3'225, 

1 . 0 150723-9 0 

160-3(3/3;=lt)00 

2. 00 884-2 1 160796-26 0 

16-1(0/5)=: 16-1 58-86(l/l)=58-32 

3.2 136092-4 Si U808 (900-3) (S^) 9955 ( 855 - 12 ) 83 ? 

473( - 9/9) = 476-5 58-86( - 1/ - 1 ) = 58‘32 

4.1 565-4 -04 00 ] 914-0 

•329-5(6/12)=330-59? 

5. 00 161243-52 

2XX. 1469-59 ; 64*5. 1326-93 ; 25'52. 1243*82 ; 42-9; 40 36. 

The 5-shifts from now on are comparable with O.E., so 
that definite displacements in the 5-term cannot be settled 
Those entered above, no. 5 excepted, satisfy the equal or 
equal and opposite conditions. The correctness of the Si is 
certified by the S3 . 6, definitely observed. The (S2) depends 
on the real value of v — ^it is an exact 5Si on s in no. 2, In S3 
nos. (2, 4) are displaceil (±1/±1) from their mean, and this 
is taken as S3, although the is abnormally large. It is 
(0/4) on the true S3. No. (5) is entered as being of the same 
character as (4), but the evidence with the small 5-> is not 
conclusive. 

S(3.6). 

For the Sj, S2 a set is found which fits with the S(2.6) : 

0 51530*4 Sj 5684 4 00 57214-8 S 3 

101 •2(~6/l)= 101*9 114*8(-5/6)=110*8 so obs. S 3 

0 631*6 01 00 329*6 *12 

XX. 1036-3. 1744*3. 

m=:7. /?7->=2*048. 

The formula value of Si? is 142953’28. No direct 2hp 
representatives of the set for S{2.7) are found, nor hv for 
S(3.7) ; but curiously the 2 Am for S(3.7) are, and are given 

2 A2 
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in the table. For the sake of comparison with foregoing 
orders the adjoining lines are here given : 

1. a 142694*1 *01 0 1575001 0 

259-^5/-6)=258-3 462*8(8/- 5)=463*6 

2- [953-2S]Si 14809-6 [762*9] S, 9943 [167706] 

210*6(-4/4)=306*7 m*8(- 3/2) =173*8 53-9(-l/-4)=63*2 

3. 1 143163*9 *05 8 936*7 0 ?? 1 167759*90 0 

2XX, 1401*60; 1397*00. 1271*45 ; 66*33. 1192*18. 

of which no. 3 in S 2 (1266*3^5), although numerically exacts 
is S2, and is a coincidence. 

m= 8 . 58-^=P381. * 

The formula gives Si2.8= 147434*19, but no represen- 
tatives for the S 2.8 set are found, though a remnant for the 
S3.8 appears ; but 828.8 is coincident with For 

83 ( 3 . 8 } there is a possible collateral 1 ) = 72322*27 

(\=1382'70), giving 83=72343*20, entered in ( ). 

There seem also indications of a set depending on 
147212. If this were about 21, or Zy larger, the v becomes 
14808, the separation from the 83.8 would be 84569, i. 
62664 is a good Si (3.8), but no Sg if found either in Jiv 
or 2/iv. The 2hv would lie in a region where ('arroll has 
omitted weak lines. The chief interest of this allocation lies 
in its indicating a pi limit considerably less than that given 
above. 

»2=9. 

1. 2 150329*6 *01 00 165275*6 0 1 175146*6 

192*4(4/4)=194*5 56*5(1/0) =56*5 122*9(2/0)= 122*8 

2. [522*0] S, 14810 [332*1] S, 99413 (273*4)83 

201*8(-4/4)=202*4 84*3 

3. 0 723*8 *0 1 416*4 x 

2U 1330*41 ; 26*93. 1210*1 ; 09*07. 1141*9. The first two coincide 

with 6 in S,3 and I in 836 respectirely. 

In 8(3.9) Sg is observed in Av, as given in the table. 
Si is not in hv^ but in 21iv are found 

3n 1x3031-55 65955*70 

371 ix 29-95 988*54 

The lines have the same character and small O.E. Their 
separation is 32*84, while 2/0 shifts 32*90. 
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Table V.— (T1P2i. m; P3 . m) . 
n=241064*3; 10l857-9R/{m + ■621344--157480m}*. 
«2->=89*84. «3->=24-657. 

P(2.m). 139207. P(3 .t»). 


139... 

m=z2. 49-549 ; 56-468 ; 61-317. 


10 

C 1266*33 

78968*36 

207 

-60238*78 8Ii 


8 

0 16fi8*60 

6416014 

1480822 

-75054*80 4L 

148160 



(54217-28) 

994286 

-84997*9 1 

99431 



7W = 3. 

16'453; 18-306; 19-543. 


00 

1x1223*03 

163528’30» 

203 

24325*00 10 L 




[157844] 


18643*19 8L 

5681-9 



— 


[14859] 




»i=4. 

7*726 ; 8*431 ; 8*910. 



1X1030*86 

194012*7# 

155 

.54857-6 1 


1 

1x104602 

1912010# 

28117 

,52042-7 0 

28149 

1 

JX 1066*34 

189333*0# 

18680 

(501750) 

1867-7 




. 4-254 ; 4-0.07 : 4-863. 




[209491] 

[207766] 

207 

702S--9 1 

68658-9 00 

1725-0 




6733.5-5 0 ? 

12234 



/?7=:6. 2*5iH : 2*755; 2 

•341. 





240 

[79162-26] 


00 

iX 1373*61 

21840267# 

260 

42-10 2 



— 

— 


78205-64 1 

936-46 

3 

iX 1382*70 

216966 01# 

1436 

77701-2*.> 2 

504 35 




/«=7. 

[84761-50] 






37-14 0 






81203-4 00 

558-1 


\X for P3 . tn. l(i60-60 ; 1332-36 ; 1176-50. 1109-26 ; .5862-40 ; [6728]. 

1822-9; 1921 -.5. 14228 ; 58-6; 85 1. 1263-55 ; 7868; 86 98. 

1180-12; 87-6. 


The foriuula is calculated from wt=3, 4, 5 in P(3 . ta). The value of 
e2—s3=S3— 82=60238-78+78968-36=139207 + ?. This is the separation 
between the F(2 . ni) and P(3 . m) series. 

m=2. P,(2.21 should be about 54217. There is no direct line here, but it 
is possibly disrupted 0/+5, sliift +306-29 into 

4,1854-91, 63910-99 as P(-5) gives P=64217-28 

0, 34-3, 64616-7±3 as P(6) „ 10-4± 

The collateral relation being granted, the first is a reliable measure, and it 
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gives the correct The second has O.E.=6*7 or d\=: 2 on 1834'3 — quite 
possible, P3(3.2) is given by Carroll as close to a 0 line. 

^»=3. Eor P(2.3) see S(3.2). 

w=4. The two series sets are separated by 139155, definitely not the value 
given above. The sets are both clearly related to the normal sets and displace- 
ment exists ; but the combinataon 115065'9i5, given below, would 

indicate that the P(2.4) set are really P( - SS^) and the P(3.4) are P(3^, ) ; see 
notes to this combination below. The separations 2811*80, 1868*00^3 X 937, 
2x934 are in the normal ratio for quartets. Next to P3(2*4) are 

2, JX1057-56 189114*58 (228*40) {2/-5)=224*23 ^X=:*01 

1, |X 56*34 332 98 P 3 

00, ix 54*80 609*40 (276*42) (3/-l)=278*79 dX=*(U 

With the above P3(3.4) should be about 50174*7, but there is no direct 
line. There are. however, two apparent collaterals of similar character: 

00, 1999*1 50022*5 as (4) Ps(-6) gives 83=50174*6 

00, 89*1 50274-0 as (~ 4) P 3 „ 75*4 

The mean is entered in the table in ( ). 

m=5. The separations are in the correct ratio. The formula value is 
209491, and with this goes the observed P^(3.5) within O.E. 1*2(3.5) 
is coincident with S,^3*8. We are now outside the olwerved region for 
P(2 . m), but the energies are so large that 35v emissions appear. There are 
found : 

0, Jxl430*8 209673*0 as (-2) Sj gives S,= 209493*7 

1, iX 44*9 207629*7 as (1)S,(- 10) 83=207965*6 17281 

^=6, 7 . The sets entered in P3 . w are seen to be both definitely less than 
the formul£e values, and must be regarded as very doubtful, although it is 
possible the limit may be about 20=9x2*2 too large. Also 79142 is a possible 
collateral of Sj2. The lines given in the table for P^2.6, give the Pj -hr, 
separation, but the separation from the P(3.6) is 53 too large, compared with 
the 52 too small in the order w = 4. They seem related, but the actual 
connexion is not evident. 

Table VI. 

p2 —-pm = Q(»i) combi nations, 

m = 3. 






as 

gives Q 

d\ 


Q„[ 75094-8] 

0 ix 2663-3 



75094*8* 


r 

j j 

Q.,[ 78882] 

0 1x2535-67 

78850-96 

(1/1) 

78882*3 

0 

1 1 
i 


fOO JX2365-8 

84538-0 

( 0 /- 1 ) 

84554*4? 

-14 

tH 

en 

j Q„[ 84564+2] 

1 0 1182-31 

84580-18 

( 0 /+ 1 ) 

84563*75 

0 

^0 In the notes to 8(3.2) is given 

a 3Av line 

» = 163550*1 4" 9, Oalcu- 

1 plated from this gives Qii=84581*7±, or the last line above. 


! 

i- 

Q,3[ 89904 ±] 

f 0 1112 *0 

89928*1 

(0/1) 

89908*5 

*05 

X 


* 4 ix 3339*66 



89906*44* 



.Q,,[ 93690] 

5 Jx3*201'37 



93682*98* 


99372] 

— 



— 


L§Q„[ 99848] 

4fi JX3002-44 

99889*68 

(0/-3) 

99848*06 

0 

•-Q^tiosess] 

1 ix 19^-7 

103589*4 

(1/1) 

103631 

-08 


Q„[109316] 

On ix 2743*5 

109349*4 

(0/2) 

109316*7 

0 



§-r 148156- 
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Table VI. (conL). 

m = 4. 


15044-4] 

96*4] 


1 00 ix2607*2 
[OO ^x2605'2 
J 0^X1736*7 


115154-4* {0/-1) 
1 15161*0 1 (-2/0) 


gives Q 
116066*9^^ 
115061*1 
073 


d\ 


•05 


This is the order in which P(2*4), P(3.4) show anomalies. The firat 
[Q] is deduced from P(2.4) and the second from P(3.4). The assumption 
^ is here made that the normal jol— p4 is the directly observed Shv line. In 
^thii case (since p, 4-^ =7 "72) 


o 

00 


Q(-3?,)= 

Q(3e,)= 


: 115042-8 
115089 


f^A = *01 

£fx=*or> 


These agree within O.E. with the two from the two P series. Tho 
other Shv, 'Ihv may refer to the same line (dfA=*05) or they may bo 
. relatively displaced one oun in p4. The 115161 is 951 ahead of Q, which 
j is(— 2^j)Q numerically. 

29873] 


[127574] 

Q,, [1 28797] 

Qh[130522] 

_Q,3[142382] 

L — Qjs[l523-o] 

The shifts on pb are so small compared with O.E. that no weight can 
be attached to tbe^ agreements quite apart from the fact that three of 
them are too strong for this combination. 


K) ^x 2309-1 

129920-7 

(0/6) 

129874*4 



or 

(-1/0) 

871-2 


?» = 

= 5. 




6 |x 1568-45 

127514-42 

(1/-2) 

127573-7 

0 

1 -ix 1553-09 

128775*54 

(0/5) 

1-28798-.5 

0 

5 ix 2298-09 

130502-71 

(0/-5) 

130524 

0 

8 1x1404-60 



142389-3^^ *03 

1 1x1313*20 

152299-72 

0/5 

152324*0 

0 


ms=6. 

Q, ,[139401-04] 6 Jx 1434*71 139401'00» 0 

The calculated value is determined from the formula value of P(3.6). 
The 'Ihv line is exact, but again is too strong for acceptance. 

No doubt several of these allocations depend on chance coincidences; 
but the number, especially in the first two orders, exclude the supposition 
that they can all be thus explained. 
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Table VII. — (T1 D2 . m ; 1)3 . m) . 
n=163158; 77394-40-9R/{w+l-339730--214164/m}^ 
jt),2-»-=!49*617. pj2->=.’)6‘560. j»|2->=:61’389. 

16-453. j9,3->= 18-306. pj3->=19-543. 

[Note. — The digits 148 »re represented by 





m=:2. 



71*4ai 



-4, 30015-65 

9947 4 

-874, 20068*2 




107231 



liym 

-0, 

43771-3 

!280 -6, 28943*34 


-[19000] 



17598 

174107 



€9*979 

— 0«, 

42011-5 

109*2 ~ 974,2720227 





2510-8 




68-692 

-8, 

39500-7 






84577 

— 






- ri23720] 

3782 

-1, (119938*88) 




1072 


1072 


- 

[128331] 

5683 - [122648J 

3782 

-0. (118865-90) 



1738 

1741 




-00, (1266931) 

5686*3 -0, 12U906S4* 




2515 

-00, 124077-2* 


2510-8; 1741-0; 1041-0=7x.'558-7; 6x 348-2 ; 3X.347. 

X. 2284-6 ; 2380-3; 2531-6. .3330-64 ; 3454 04 ; 3675-12. 4981-60. 

X. 1x1611-9. JX2480-60. 


m = 3. 


22*995 




0, 79728*28 

9940-38 

4. (89668-62)a 





528-58 


52558 

22^10 


— 


0, 802mV82 

9937 65 

Om, (90194-47)# 





940 36 



22*497 

4, 

66391*81 C 

131575 

10537 

6, 81 197*18 C 



^18 

9, 

67707*66 C 







84572*6 


III ultra re<l. 




—2 

18178*7 L 

13137 

56837 

4, -12495 L 




~6, 

16865-0 L 






1315-7; 940-4; 5^=7X187-9; 5x188; 3x176. 

X. ie06-21; 1476-94, 1254-26 ; 46-00 ; 31-57. ix334S-83; |x2217-l. 

X. M99-4; 6927-8. 8001 ; all by L. 
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Table VII. (cont.). 
m—i. 


9-798 


4, (121914)* (2) 

107 

9-769 

i, (T67208*2>(*2) !13 

177 6 

0, (122021-1)* (3) 

9-721 

2, ( 385*8)* (2) 

249 

— 

9-664 

Of*, 107634*9* (3) 



845644 


l>264418 5681 5, 2832504 3784-59 5, 32100-63 

17751 177-90 

7, 821-69 L 5681‘25 9n, 28502 94 L 

248 84 

1, 23070.53 

248-84; 177-6; ?=7x35-5; 5x355; 3x35-5=106. 

A. Jx 2787-2. 

X. 4414^1; 4380-57 ; 33 32. 3529 44; OT ll. 3113-43. 

In each order ibe first set give D(2 . //<), the second . ?w). Tl>e 846 •• 
give the separations of the two. 

For the D(li.m) set only in 2//i' are directly ubsened, 

bnt they are probably displaced one oun on pj since the separaiion from 
T),(2.-) “ 84077 is 16 too large. There seem collaterals for 1 ) 33 , D 3 .. Thus 

I)jj. ix2o043li -319756*43 as -2.2 gives 119938;18 
^ 33 . iX 26*10 -118729*14 as -7/0 118865 0 

There are two 2Ar lines which look like equal and opposite displacements 
of l)j.. ; 

1, ix 1580*63 -126531*821 

0 . Jx 79*1 — 654*4 1 mean 126593*1, 

The separation is 122*6. Treated as displat^ 4:^ on the p^3 the double 
shift— 131*62. The O.E. r/n= 80 f?A, so that the difference 9 corrcs])oiids to 
between the two lines. 

The Ds lines appear displaced. Lande's rules suggest < 73 = 0 x 188 
= i^>64, /, e.. larger than 528. The following ai*e found for D2.3: — 

^ U09-43 4 90126-37 as 0/-3 gives Dj,=90MV4-80 

y j 1x3327-00 4 45-47 as 0/-2 „ itl-09* 

"iJx 23-51 4 90240-16 as 0/2 „ 94-63* 

UX 30-64 4 90046-95 as 2/- 1 .. 9-2-54* 

('ixssau-se 4 89806-44 as O/e ., 1>3^=896iS 845« 
p ! ix 4;!-83 4 691-78 as 0/1 „ ' -iS Tg. 

■’* ( ix 47-65 4 689-30 as 2/2 „ 6606* 

[lx 48-48 5 567-22 88 2/1 „ 67-0* 

U / 

I J x-2511-04 Oh 79624-30 os 1/ - 2 


79728-28 

26*85* 
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The three sete are very striking examples of displacement. The ouii shifts 
are all large and different in each set L’s readings for Djp glre wave 
numbers 7 less than those of 0. Is this due to a safcelloidal effect, as suggested 
above due to the presence 

w=4. The allocations for D3.4 seem justified, with separations in normal 
ratio. The absent are in a i*egion where Carroll has not recorded 

lines with intensities <3. They should nrobably be about 3542*7, 3123*3. 
For D2.4 the alone appears, and as a Sktf emission. Its sepamtion from 

I)j^3.4 84562 is the same as that given by the 82 . m, S3 , m series. Those 

inserted in brackets may show collaterals, but as the oun shift on ^/4 is now of 
the order 9 the evidence cannot have much value. But data are here given as 
possibilities : 


jy f2 ix 1862-95 
^H3 61*6 

jy ri ^xl865-9 
'ni Jx 66*9 


107356-62 as 0/~3 gives 107385*78 
434-4 as 0/5 „ 385‘8 

107186-8 as 1/3 gives I)^,^107207T 
129*4 as 1/-3 208*2 


D 53 0 ix 2458-5 122030-9 as 0/1 gives 1 2*202 M 

4 4x1640*1 121943 as 0/3 „ B^4=:121914 


This table gives allocations np to m=:4 on the snp[)Osirion 
of the existence of quavtic systems, for which the evidence 
seems good. There are indications for orders al)ove m, but 
I have not been able to satisfy myself as to definite allo- 
cations for higher orders, and their uncertainties could add 
little evidence for the nhv efiEect — the object of this communi- 
cation. The table ends therefore at ?nr=4. It must be 
noted, however, that for D3.4 L. allocates us the doublet 
set 

7 22821*69 my 

10 23413-68 Dn* 

9n 28502-94 D^/ „ 

whilst I have taken for Dix^ 4, 23070*53. It will be noted 
that the intensities in their allocation are in a normal order, 
and, moreover, the satellite separation of 591*99 is in step 
with the 1313 of 7n = 3. But no quartic separations are 
found to go with this. If both allocations are correct, the 
Pi, P 2 terms must have the same values in both the doublet 
and quartic types. Although a similar effect exists in (3u f, 
one would accept its reality wdth considerable doubt, and, 
indeed, 1 do not feel satisfied vrith my own allocation. 
Possibly the correct allocation depends on the measures of 
the weaker lines which C. did not publish. 


t Phil. Mag. 4, 1167, 27* 
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XXX, Lattice Distortion and Hardness of Heat-treated 
Tungsten Magnet Steels. By W. A* W OOD, M.Sc.^ Physics 
Department^ National Physical Laboratory^ Teddington, 
Middlesex"^ . 

[Plate XI.] 

Introduction. 

^l^HE behaviour of tungsten magnet steels on heat treatment 
M is a matter of some industrial importance, because the 
hardness and the magnetic properties undergo peculiar 
modification. Thus the coercive force may be reduced to a 
fifth of its optimum value by heating at about 950^ C. and 
then restored by reheating at 1250° The hardness 

varies in a similar way. The steels are said to have been 
“ spoiled and recovered respectively. 

The object of the present work was (i.) to determine the 
relative importance, if any, of lattice distortion as a contribu- 
tor}’^ factor to a final explanation of the spoiling and recovery 
of tungsten magnet steels, and (ii.) to obtain some experi- 
mental evidence of the relation, as developed by Rosenhain 
between hardness and lattice distortion under conditions 
unlikely to introduce extraneous complications. We imply 
by the lattice distortion of steel solely a permanent irregular 
tiisplaceinent of the iron atoms from the centres and corners 
of the body-centred cubic unit cells which constitute the 
space lattice of iron. The only criterion of such distortion 
is that it should cause a broadening of the lines of the X-ray 
spectrum of the distorted material. 

Results on the relation of lattice distortion to the hardness 
of a metal may be complicated because, in the first case, the 
hardness can be changed without any variation in the degree 
of lattice distortion present or in the breadth of the lines of 
the X-ray spectrum. Thus the deformation of metals due 
to development of slip planes in the grains will change the 
hardness, hut as shown by Delilinger for the metals alu- 
minium and zinc, this type of deformation does not alter the 
sharpness of the X-ray lines nor therefore cause any lattice 
distortion. In the second case, the X-ray lines may broaden 
as a result of another factor besides that of lattice distortion^ 
namely, in consequence of the presence of grains in tlie 
metal less than about 10^^ cm, in size. These might very 
well be produced in specimens which have been quenched 
from high temperatures. The broadening due to distortion 

* Communicated by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, (bB.E. 
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and that due to small grain-size depend in a different way 
upon tlie angles of diffraction of the spectral lines. Despite 
this fact, however, it is not easy, unless the broadening is 
very large, to differentiate between the two types. These 
considerations may have a bearing on the results of W. L, Fink 
and K. R. Van Horn who find that, contrary to the usual 
view, an increase in hardness of a-brass, deformed by bending, 
is accompanied by a decrease in lattice distortion. Advan- 
titge is taken in the present work of the fact that, in the 
steels investigated, increase as well as decrease in hardness 
can be produced merely as a result of heating and slow 
cooling. Thus the complications of deformation by slip and 
the formation of very small crystals are avoided. 

Ewperimental Procedure, 

The specimens were in the form of small blocks about 
2 cm. square and 1 cm. thick. They were cut from the 
same bar of steel to ensure uniform composition. A typical 
bar oE the steel contained 6 per cent, by weight of tungsten, 
0*7 percent, of carbon, 0*19 percent, of nickel, 0*28 percent, 
of manganese, 0*14 per cent, of silicon, 0*023 per cent, of 
sulphur, and 0*027 per cent, of phosphorus, the remainder 
being iron. 

For the heat treatment the specimens were placed in a 
quartz tube, which could be inserted into an electric furnace 
maintained at any desired temperature. After a given interval 
of time the tube was withdraw n from the furnace, allowetl 
to cool to room temperature, and then the specimen taken 
out. A stream of purified argon was passed through the 
tube during the periods of heating and cooling, in order to 
prevent oxidation and minimize decarbonization. The times 
of heating of fourteen different specimens at various 
temf)eratures are given in the table on p. 357. 

The hardness of the specimens, 0 to 14, was determined in 
the Engineering Department of the National Physical 
Laboratory. The tests were made by the static indentation 
method in a Vickers Hardness Testing Machine using a 136^ 
diamond pyramid as indenting tool and a load of lOkgm. 
The diamond pyramid hardness number is given in terms of 
the ratio of the load applied in kgm. to the pyramidal area 
of impression in sq. mm. The results are recorded in 
the table opposite the particular specimens to which they refer. 
The different values for each specimen are the results of 
tests made at dfferent points of the surface. 

X-ray diffraction photographs were tjiken of the surface 
of the specimens. Each photograph was secured under 
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identical experimental conditions, so that any changes in the 
br^dths of the diffraction lines were due only to changes in 
the steels themselves. The surface of the specimen was 
niounted to coincide with the axis of a cylindrical camera of 
radius 5 era. The incident beam was rendered approxi- 
mately parallel by passage along a slit 5 cm. long and 
1 ram. wide, and fell perpendicularly on the face of the 
specimen. Under these conditions the photographic film, 
wrapped round the circumference of the camera, recorded 
the reflexion from the (220) planes in a state of suitable 


Sp«icimen. 

Temperature. 

Time. 

Hardness. 

Nature of 
(220) line. 

Ondual. 

— 

— 

342, 339, 342, 312 

Very diffuse. 

1 

700= C. 

J hour. 

278, 284 

Diffuse. 

2 

700° C. 

1 hour. 

282. 300. 292, 290 


3 

700= C. 

H » 

2<18, 202 

Sharp doublet. 

-t 

830° C. 

10 min. 

336, 2,2o 

Very diffuse. 

.5 

830“ C. 

l“> 

258, 264 

Sharp doublet. 

6 

830= C. 

20 „ 

256, 240 

11 

7 

8.''.0=> C. 

30 „ 

250, 248 

Doublet *. 

8 

830° 0. 

50 „ 

240,230 


9 

830° C. 

1 hour. 

248, 250 

?? 

10 

830= C. 


227, 22(J 

If 

11 

900=0. 

10 min. 

252, 250. 254, 282 

* 

V2 

900=0. 

2 hours. 

266, 264 

11 ^ 

V?> 


10 miu. 

260, 274 

* 

14 

13.50“0. 

2 hours. 

336, 339 

Very diffuse. 

14a 

12.30“ C. 

Few min. 

382 (Brinein 

11 



* Oscillated. 


focus. The (220) reflexion in 

the case of a steel free from 


lattice distortion was a sharp doublet, and the two component 
lines, due to the al and a2 wave-lengths of the incident iron 
Ka radiation, were separated by about 0*7 mm. The appear- 
ance of lattice distortion was accompanied by a coalescence 
of the components into a single diffuse line, the change in 
breadth of which signified the degree of distortion present. 
In the table is given a description of the nature of the line 
opposite the corresponding specimen. In addition photo- 
graphs showing the (220) line for particular cases are 
reproduced herewith. 
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It is important to note that reflexions from metals 
containing few large grains could give an apparent breadth 
of line which was entirely misleading. For each grain, if 
set at the correct angle for reflexion from particular planes, 
will produce one spot, an image of the slit, as its contribu- 
tion to the reflected line. If the number of grains thus 
arranged are few then the line appears broken up into spots, 
and the distribution of spots over the width of the line, 
corresponding to the finite wddth of the slit, is a matter of 
chance. Thus the spots might be concentrated on the edges 
of the line where normally the line would be fading away, 
and give therefore an illusion of breadth. Consequently, in 
tlie case of specimens which, when photographed shitionary, 
gave spotted lines, an oscillatory motion of 10^ about the 
normal position was imparted, so as to bring more grains 
into the reflecting position and render the lines continuous. 
Photographs 10 a, 10 6 (PI. XL) illustrate a broad spotted 
line made to resolve into a doublet by oscillation of the steel. 

Results. 

From the observations recorded in the table and the illustra- 
tive photographs of specimens, 0, 1, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 14 (PI. XI.) 
we are able to conclude, in the first case, that the f undanientai 
factor resulting in the spoiling and recovery of this type of 
steel is the variability of lattice distortion of the iron. Thus 
the hardness value of the initial untreated specimen is 334, 
taking the mean of the four tests, and this specimen gives a 
diffuse system of spectral lines. When heated to tempera- 
tures in the spoiling region the hardness value falls to 250 
or 220, according to the time of spoiling, and the spectra of 
these specimens now show sharp lines ; the (220) line 
becomes a definite doublet. This shows that the spoiling 
of the steel and the removal of lattice distortion are mutually 
associated. The evidence is not final as it stands, however, 
because it is usual for lattice distortion to disappear on heating 
a metal owing to removal of previous stress ; but we have 
the next observation that when the specimen is further heated 
to 1250® C. the lattice distortion reappears, the (220) line 
becomes very diffuse, as shown in photograph of specimen 
no. 14. Moreover, the hardness recovers tlie value of 337. 
Also it was found that specimens which had been spoiled, and 
which gave a sharp spectrum, exhibited after reheating for a 
short time at 1250® ( 3 . the very diffuse spectrum associated 
with the recovered state. It is not usual for heating thus 
to re-introduce distortion. We have then the discovery that 
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spoiling is connected with the removal of the lattice distortion 
and recovery with the introduction of distortion. 

Magnetic data of a batch of steels of similar composition 
were known, and confirmatory results were obtained from 
this batch. Thus, before treatment the Brinell hardness of 
specimen 14 A in the table was 375 and the magnetic coercive 
force 34. Spoiling at 900® C. reduced the hardness to 260 
or 211 and the coercive force to 17 or 12 according to the 
time of spoiling. Recovery by heating at 1250® C. brought 
back the value of the hardness to 382 and the coercive force 
to 32. (This coercive force could, of course, be increased 
by quenching ; but since the broadening of the line, likewise 
found to increase, might involve the small crystal effect, the 
process was avoided for purposes of the present argument.) 
The changes in line breadth occurred as before. The 
magnetic quality of the steel appears therefore with hard- 
ness to be determined by the degree of lattice distortion. 

In the second case we are able to conclude that a change 
in lattice distortion is shown to cause a corresponding change 
in hardness under conditions free from the complicating 
factors of slip deformation and small crystal effect. This 
follows from the above consideration of the re-introduction 
of distortion and the recovery of the hardness by the further 
heat treatment at 1250® C. This treatment would hardly 
re-introduce slip-deformed grains or submicroscopic crystals. 
It is interesting also to compare specimens 4 and 5. The 
sudden decrease in hardness of specimen 5, due only to an 
extra five minutes^ heating, is accompanied b}' an equally 
sudden change in the appearance of the (220) line. Very 
diffuse in the case of specimen 4, it becomes a sharp doublet 
in the case of specimen 5. This would appear to prove that, 
whatever other factors may be influencing the hardness, 
they are certainly minor compared with the effect of lattice 
distortion. The only difference between the various speci- 
mens heated in the spoiling region is that the lower the 
temperature the slower the specimen is to exhibit the decrease 
of the hardness and of the lattice distortion. 


Conclusion, 

Of the possible factors associated with the phenomena of 
spoiling of tungsten magnet st^^els we have isolated that of 
lattice distortion and shown that it plays a fundamental 
and leading part. This narrows down the enquiry for a 
final explanation. Why the lattice should become distorted 
binder the treatment must be bound up with the influence of 
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the foreign atoms and carbide compounds It is proposed 
to consider these in a separate paper. 

The association of magnetic coercive force with lattice 
distortion opens up an interesting field. It is usually accepte<l 
that it is atomic phenomena which are primarily concerned 
with magnetic quantities. The derangement of atoms upon 
lattice distortion presumably influences the distribution of 
electric charge in the atom. Possibly a sufficiently sensitive 
determination of the ^‘F»curves/^ giving this distribution^ 
might show a difference between results for a single crystal 
of iron, say. before and after distortion. The greater the 
range of distortion a lattice will withstand, the greater the 
variation in associated physical properties the substance will 
show as a result of some treatment ; and possibly the effect 
of introduction of elements like tungsten into the iron lattice 
affects this range. 

As a result of this and other work, we emphasize the im- 
portance of the determination of the degree of distortion the 
lattice of a metal or alloy will withstand whilst remaining 
stable. This value appears to be a fundamental physical 
quantity characteristic of that metal or alloy. 

Finally, the author wishes to express his thanks to 
Mr. 0. Wainwright, M.Sc., for help in the heating of 
specimens, to Dr. W. H. Hatfield for supplying the steels, 
and to Dr. G. W. C. Kaye for his interest in the researches 
of which this is part. 

Summary > 

The changes in lattice distortion in tungsten magnet steels 
are followed as the steels are subjected to various heat treat- 
ments. It is found that the decrease in magnetic quality 
and hardness on heating about 900^ 0. is due to disappearance 
of lattice distortion, and that the recovery of these properties 
by heating at 1250^0, is due to re-in troduetion of the dis- 
tortion. Lattice distortion is advanced as the main fact(»r 
underlying the spoiling and recovery of this type of steel. 
It is further shown that the particular nature of the changes 
exclude possible complications arising from the deformation 
of grains by slip or the formation of submicroscopic crystals. 
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XXXI. A Note on the Transport Phenomena in a Degenerate , 
Part I. By D. S. Kothaki 

I N view of the numeroas recent applications of the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics to physical and astrophysical ' 
problems, it may be of interest to study the allied phenomena 
of diflPusion, viscosity, and conduction of a degenerate gas. 
The purpose of this paper is to deal with these allied phe- 
nomena, following the classical method of Boltzman and 
Lorentz. The results here obtained regarding electrical 
and thermal conduction are in no way more general than 
those derived by Sominerfeld, except that the form in which 
they are here obtained is more suited to their astrophysical 
applications. 

The present part is concerned with a derivation of the 
various formulae for diffusion, viscosity, etc. The applica- 
tions of these results to stellar conditions will be discussed in 
Part IT. The chief results are summarized at the end in a 
tabular form. 


§ 1 . 

The three phenomena of diffusion, viscosity, and conduc- 
tion are related to one another, and are commonly called the 
mean-free-path phenomena. The conception of the mean- 
free-path tmables one to obtain to a first approximation 
expressions for these various phenomena in a very simple 
way. We can easily extend this simple treatment to a 
degenerate gas. Let us consider a gas composed of free 
electrons and ionized atoms. If D, 7)y a, and \ denote the 
coefficients of diffusion, viscositj^, electrical and thermal 
conductivity respectively, then, as is easily shown 


rj = ^nmci(c}y 



where c denotes the velocity of an electron and a dash over 
it signifies its value averaged for all the electrons, 0,, is the 
specific heat (at constant volume) per unit volume, n, and 
m denote the number of electrons per unit volume, the charge 
and the mass of an electron respectively ; 1(c) denotes the 

* Communicated by Prof, E. A. Milne, M.A., F.R.S. 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 34. SuppL Feh. 1932. 2 B 
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mean-free-path for the electron, which may be a function 
dE 4. 


We can rewrite (1), leaving aside the numerical coeffi- 
cients, in terms of 13*, the average kinetic energy per 
electron, 



fj = nv/EjfemZ(E*), 



In the classical case, which corresponds to non-degeneracy 
in the Fermi- Dirac statistics, we take 




(3) 


The corresponding formulae for the degenerate case are 
obtained when we put for E* the value it has in the 
degenerate state 




3 5 /2 7rmCT y/3/A-<^^ 

iOmxSTT/ L 12 \ / Vbir/ 




We need to show, however, that in the degenerate case 
no other modification except this interpretation for E* is 
necessary. This is a point which is discussed in § 2 

Now let us find a rough value for /(E*). The electrons 
will be deflected mainly by encounters with ionized atoms, 
A deflexion of 90® may be taken as a fair equivalent to the 
termination of a free path. Therefore t the radius of 
the apparent target is easily found to be, for the inverse 
aquare law of force, 


<^1 


2E? 


(5) 


and the mean-free-path Z(E*) is 


i(B*) = 


V/je^n: 


(^0 


t 


See also the Appendix. 

From the well-known relation for the inverse-square law of force : 


tan <f) = 


mpv^ 


<8ee Eddington, ‘ Constitution of Stars,’ equation (163-7)). 
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where is the charge on the ioni^sed atom. From (2), (3), 
(4), and (6) we obtain the values of D, for the non- 
degenerate and the degenerate case. These valnes are 
given in the following table. As we are here concerned 
with only the orders of magnitude, the numerical co- 
efficients are replaced by unity. The last column gives 
the ratio of D, . in the degenerate state to that in the 
non-degenerate state. This ratio is expressed in terms of A, 
the degeneracy discriminant 

A - m 

^ ~2(27rm/feT)3'^’ 

A<<1, Non-deg. 

A » 1, JDeg. 

It is seen at once that the values of D, t), a, and X are greater 
for the degenerate state than for the non-degenerate one at 
the same temperature and concentration. 



j K on-(l^g. j 

i ■ 

Deg. 

B*= . i 

Non-deg. j 

Diffusion D 

( i 


AS/3 1 

Viscosity 

j 1 

I 1 

; - c^z i 

i i 


AS/3 

Electric conductivity c 

! 1 

1 

1 1 

nh^ 

c^m^Z 

A 

i 

Thennai conductivitv A 

; i 

t^m^Z 

i 

A 


§2t. 

We proceed now to a more rigorous derivation of the 
above results. The method here used is essentially the same, 
with, of course^ the necessary modifications^ as that followed 


* A better approximation for R is 


R 


^ (34-^) I ^ 


irbere for the case of I) and ij, and ;r=3 for the case of o and X. 

t We consider the velocities small enough to render any relativity 
correction negligible. 


2 B 2 
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by Jeans^ * Dynamical Theory of Grases/ 4tb ed. chap, viii,, 
and hence, to avoid needless repetition, we use, whenever 
practicable, Jeans’s notation and results. We will refer to 
the equations given there only by their number. 

Let us consider a system formed of a mixture of particles 
in which we distinguish the different kind of particles by the 
suffixes 1, 2, etc. Let the number of particles of, say, the 
kind 1, whose centres at any instant t lie within an element of 
volume dx dy dz, when their velocity components He within an 
interval du dv dwy be denoted by 

Fi(w, r, Wy Wy yy Zy t) dti dv dw dw dy dz^ . . (8) 

The particles denoted by (8) will have their kinetic energies 
within the range If he the mass of the 

particle, then Fi/W]^ will denote the density of the repre- 
sentative points ill the part of the phase-space which 
corresponds to the energy E^^. The number of pliase-cells 
per unit extension of the phase-space is g\ being the 
statistical weight of the particle. We shall denote 

- Zi. 


In the case of the Fermi-Dirac statistics no two representa- 
tive points can occupy the same phase-cell. 

The representative points in the phase-space are always 
jumping into and out of the cells, and this can be regarded 
as brought about by two causes: 

(i.) due to the acceleration produced by^ external forces ; 

(ii.) due to the collision -like interaction between the 
particles themselves. 

In the steady state the density of the representative points 
does not vary with time, i. e.y the total time-rate of variation 
of Fi is to be zero. Thus, following Jeans, we write the 
fundamental Boltzraan equation for the classical case 




F,= 


-rx|-+Y-^ +Z^+M.^-+t;|-+to^lFi 

L ou Bt’ Bw dx By Bd 

+ S jTfJf i^i^t-T^x^tl^dit'dv'dw'pdpde, 

... (9) 


where p, e, u', v', V have the same meaning as in Jeans’ 
(519) and the dash on Fi, F 2 ' has the same significance as it 
has with regard iofuf^' in (519). 
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The terms in the first bracket on the right-hand side 
in (9) remain apparently unaltered in the new statistics. 
The terms under the integrals need modification, and, 
following Nordheim^®^, we replace (9) in the new statistics 

by 


^ , 'V' ^ I "vr ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ -4- X ^ -f* i Z ST— ~ 4- u f V • 

Lo^ on ov oy 


-w 




0 






V du' dv dw' p dp de^ 

. . . ( 10 ) 


where 4- is to be used if the particles obey the Bose-Einstein 
statistics and — if they obey the Ferini-Dirac. 

Now we consider the system to consist of only two kinds 
of particles, and that of these the particles of the second kind 
are enormously heavier than those of the first. The heavy 
particle may be treated as a massive cebtre of force which 
deflects the light particle without altering its velocity, i. e.y no 
energy is transferred between them during an encounter. 
We snail neglect the effect of the encounters of the light 
particles with one another. Because of the above restric- 
tions we can put 

= F/, (11) 

and hence, as has been shown by Nordheiin (10) reduces 
to 


[ 


B t ^ B B t4 ^ bI,. ^ B y + j 

= ( 12 ) 


is the number of the heavier particles per unit volume. 

It must be noticed that for the particular case we are con- 
sidering, i. the imposition of the condition (11), makes 
some important terms in (10) cancel out, and the equation 
(12) so obtained shows immediately that the procedure we 
are to follow now reduces to that of Boltzman and Lorentz, 
with the modification that we have to use here a different 
distribution function, i, that of Fermi-Dirac. 

To search for a solution of (12) we assume 


' Fi = Foi 4“ <f>i (as y, u, v,w), . . . (13) 
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where is a small quantity of the first order when compare <1 
to Foi, and 

^ • 

j- exp [ {« — uo) ^ -h (v - Vo) * -f- - Wq) + 1 . 


t»o, Wq denote the components of the ’ 

velocity of mass 

motion of the gas and 


The solution in (13) is not definite unless we subject it to 
the restriction that uq, vo, Wq, Ax are to have the same 

physical meaning in (13) as they have in the steady-shite 
solution when — We express these restrictions in terms 

of the five relations 

\\\ 

= 0, . (15 i.) 

III v<f>i dndvdtt) 

= 0, . (15 ii.) 

, » • • 

1 1 j w<l>i du d V dw 

= 0, . (15iii.) 

1 j 1 du dv dw 

« * • 

= 0, . (15 iv.) 

j J j d" -f du dr dw 

= 0. . (15 V.) 


The limits for the integrals are -fX) to — x. These 
conditions corresf»ond to Jeans’ (531), (533), and (535) in 
the classical case. 


Farther, if we represent the force * between a particle of 


the first kind and another of the second kind, a 

distance r 

apart, as 

mimgK/r*, .... 

. . ( 16 ) 

then 

9 A 


A w 

pdyprfe = [(nii + 7W2)K]*“^V ’~^»dade. 

• ( 17 ) 

where 




“=^L(m7+w*)KJ* • • • • 

. • ( 17 ) 


[Jeans^ (552) and p. 218, first equation.] 


In 5 1 we considered only the case of inverse-square force, i. e., i s2. 
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Noting that for the case we are considering 

V « e = 

we obtain from (12), (13), and (17), 

r|;+x|^ + Y|-+z|- +mJ 

Lo^ O 

= «*[{Wi-^W'2)K] 
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B B 

-ru>^ 

o.y a 


[Jeans § 288], 


.-IT 


where 




4= ^ j (^j — ^l)arf*cfc. 


(19) 

( 20 ) 


It is readily shown [Jeans’ §§ 239-294] that 

Ip = — [I,(s)i/r, + 3l2(s)'«ff2], . . . (21) 

wh< re <i> has the solution 

and is any function of w, f, m?, and c, which is linear in 
r, and w ; and *^2 is 3. function of n, w, c of degree 2 
in M, r, and w, and such that the sum of the coefficients of u 
/?*, vanishes. Both and -^2 spherical harmonics, 


Ii(5) = 47r ^ a c?«, 

.0 - 

,1 oc 

[3(5) == TT 1 ^uv&uda^ 

- ’n 


(23) 


where is the angle through which the asymptotes of the 
relative paths of the particles are deflectetl, when the distance 
between the initial asymptotes is p and their initial relative 
velocity is V [Jeans’ (570) and (575)]. 

From (14) we obtain 




_B 

B« 

B 

B* 


BF^., 


2»^., 


Fm=-A 


BF, 

BA 


L’o! r 

A, L' 


1 BA, 


A, B-1- 


00 / B«i> , B»o . 


(24) 

B«>s \ 

B*/ 

(25) 


and further, the hydrodynamical equation of continuity is 
[Jeans’ (536)] 
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Hence, for a steady state of motion which does not vary 
with time, we obtain from (19), (20), (21), (24), (25), and 
(26) 

j^2^i(«X + » Y + wZ) — -i-v log Ai 




BFo 


2 In® 

>h[{»h + mjsIK]"* [Il(«)’^^l + 3I2(s)>^r2]. 

• . • (27) 


This equation is satisfied by taking * 


= 


^2 — 


A. 


1^', . . (28, 


«j[(m] + wjj) K] c*'H, (s) 


3«2 [ (»«! + Wfj) K ] ’ t"* - * Ij (f) 


BF., 


XA,-*;. (29) 


Having obtained (28) and (29), we can proc eed imme- 
diately to their various applications. In what follows, the 
lighter particles are to be taken as electrons, and we denote 
this specifically by dropping out the suffix I. 


§3. 

Electric and Jliermal ( Conduction, 

(a) Electric conduction. 

Suppose the electric current to flow along the ^-axis and 
to be produced by the electric intensity E, 


e 

♦ As seen before [equations (21 ) and (22)1, and are functions of 
, St, f?, Wf and c. is linear in m, v, and ?(?, ana 1^2 is of ae^ee 2. Hence, 
in equation (27) we identify with those terms that are linear in t?, w, 
and ^2 with terms of degi*ee 2 in a, r, ?r, and c. 
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Therefore, in this case. 




2fieuc 

~^iAi 


s^o 


BA ’ 


36f 


. . (30) 


Ai = n2[»jjK]*-il2(4). 

The electric current J is 

J = e )u^da, . . . . T~ (31) 


da 


-Hi)' 


<^dc. 


(32) 


Therefore^ we obtain from (30) and (31) the value for o-, the 
specific conductivity, 


Stt 
3 m 


/m\^ A 1^ — 1 
\Ti} A, “ P 


-h2 




j +1 uA • 


U^i. . . (33) 


where stands for the Sommerfeld integral of the 

form 




_ 1 r**" uf*du 


. . (34) 


We note that in the case of non-degeneracy (A << 1) 

n/t* 


A = 


LI =. 


BU, 

BA 


2(27rmi-T)3-'’ ' 

A^ A* 
2<>+i 3(>+i ’ ' 

A" 




(35) 

(36) 

(37) 


In the case of degeneracy (A >> 1) 

( 38 , 


c, = 


12 • 
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Hence, we obtain from (33) 


i ^ 

. 2 ! 


“ 37? s;s (?r) I ''■’"-'‘"S" ■ '■> 

[Jeans’ (609)] 

5r£ 

8we* /AY-'i/3rA^*~A 


<n> 5= 


and 


3Aim\tn 


m; xStt/ 


Degenerate, (41 ii.) 


1^* 2s+l 


(b) Thermal conduction. 

Let the gas be devoid of inass-inotion and the temperature 
gradient exist along the J?~axis. We obtain, therefore, 


^ =r = MC I 


subject to the restriction [Jeans’ (598)] 

uifri dll dv dw = 0, .... (44) 


for there are to be no convection currents. Combining (43) 
and (44), we have 


A BFq I 

’>-'=iT8A“ 


O TT . 

1 2s dA .4 t+2 


^*-1 d 


+ c* 


U_2. 

«— I 


BA 




• (45) 


The heat-current W is given by 

W = (46) 


and hence we obtain for the thermal conductivity \ 

a 

_ 2wm / wi\* A 

^-~T U/^ 


.TJ 2 

1 2s BA .-^+2 


, +3 - 
*— 1 B 


Bn — 


+2 BA 
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s — 1 o 


U 2 




f+4 


BA 


• * (47) 


Atter some reduction we get 


1 «+3 


Xif = 


2 n*/2itT\2**i 


^ — ^+3 Non^deg., . , (48 i.) 
[Jeans^ (^0^)] 


6-» 2s+l 
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From (41) and (48) we liave 
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Dijjusion. 

For this case we take Mo, all constant, and 

X = Y=Z = 0. 

Hence, 

d 1 A 
“5:;; log A 

<^ = V^.= . . . (51) 
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The flow of electrons parallel to the axis of x per unit area 
and time is 
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Therefore the coefficient of diffusion D is 
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Viscositp. 

We follow essentially the same metbod as in Jeans* § 297. 
His equation (591), when modified in accordance with the 
present treatment, stands as 
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Tf 7) denotes the viscosity, we have from hydrodynamics 
[Jeans^ (593)] 
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From (56) and (58) 
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We may note the relation between thermal conductivity, 
viscosity, and the constant volume specific heat. 

Let GJ denote the specific heat per unit mass, then in the 
non-degenerate case. 


and we have from (48 i.) and (60 i.), 


IV’/N ’ Ii(5) * 

In the degenerate case, from (4) 

^ A* V3«y 

and hence we have from (48 ii.) and (60 ii.) 
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the same ratio as in the non-degenerate case. 

In connexion with (60) we must note that it represents 
only the contribution made by free electrons to viscosity, and 
does not take account of the contribution due to the ionized 
atoms, which in the case of non-degeneracy may be con- 
siderable. We can easily show that for the degenerate case 
this correction is never serious. As the non-degenerate 
case has been fully treated by Chapman we do not 
concern ourselves here beyond making a very rough calcu- 
lation for the multiplying factor to (60 i.), necessary to give 
the actual viscosity of an ionized gas. 

The ionized atoms will be deflected by encounters with 
other ionized atoms only. As in § 1, we can calculate the 
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niean-free-path for the ionized atom. If and li denote 
the mean-free-path for the ion and the electron respectively 
in the case of the inverse-square forces, i. e., ^=2, we have 

where and are the respective mean kinetic energies 
for the ion and the electron. Hence, if and % denote the 
viscosity due to the ions and the electrons separately, we 
have from (62), 

V2 


V\ 


=Z'(»;) (e;) 


This gives for non-degenerate case, when 

E,. = B*,, 

5£_ ^ 

j?i P\niJ ’ 

giving for the multiplying factor to (60 i.) 

1 /mj 


(64) 




In the case of degeneracy (64) gives 
% /5 IV ^ 1 

,;,~(;4a) '/AmJ ’ • • • • ('»•■>) 

and as A » 1, the correction is never serious. Thus, in 
a degenerate ionized gas the viscosity can be considered as 
due almost entirely to the free electrons. 


§1. 

We now summarize the various results for 5=2, a ease 
with which alone we shall be concerned in astrophysical 
applications. The gas is supposed to consist of ionized atoms 
of charge Z« and free electrons. Whenever numerical values 
are given, Z has been taken to be 26 (fully ionized iron atom), 
and /A =2*5 (density 

The formulae involve the integrals (23). These, for the 
<3ase of 5=2, reduce to 

Ii(5) = 47rJ cos^^ ctdx = 27r log^ (1 -f , , (66 i.) 

I 2 (*) = '^\^ da = 2tr j^log, (1 + «*) + J , 

. . . (66 ii.) 
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and thas tend to infinity. This difficulty was overcome by 
Chapman by assuming an upper limit for a {=«0). 
E, Persico’s more refined treatment, involving some 
numerical integrations, has shown that no serious error is 
involved in Chapman’s simpler treatment. 

Following Chapman, we can immediately write for 


«o 




• . (67) 


which, in the non-degenerate case, reduces to Chapman^s 
result, 

3 kT T 

^ ~ 4 ~ ^ * ‘ 

where p is the density in gm./cm.^ 

In the degenerate case we obtain from (4), 


^ 47r 

^^^^T7nn\s.rf 


3*57 X iO-*' 71^^ 


«^ = 5*55x10“"p'^3. 

We tabulate for ready reference the values of «o, I^, and Ig 
for the degenerate case : — 


Table I. 
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I.- 

W 

5 05 

21*7 

21*9 

w 

2-58 

12-8 

13*6 

104 

1-20 

50 

8*2 

10 

(>•56 

1-7 

6*5 

10^ 

0-26 

0-43 

6*3 

10 

0*12 

009 

6*3 

1*0 

O-CHJ 

002 

6*3 

01 

0*05 

0*006 

6*3 


The various values of the transport phenomena for the 
cases of non-degeneracy and degeneracy are summarized in 
Table II. The astrophysical applications of these results 
will be detailed in Part IL 
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Appendix, 

On the Mean^free-path and Degeneracy, 

In § 1 we have used the conception of the mean-free-patb 
to find approximate expressions for the transport phenomena 
in the degenerate case. We found 

( 1 ) 

and stated that /(Ba) in the non-degenerate and the degenerate 
case is obtained bj putting for the corresponding values, 

i,e,^ 3/2 A:T for non-degenerate and 

degenerate case respectively. The justification for this, 
i,e,,ior the degenerate case is still given by (1), is 

clear from § 2, but it is interesting to examine this point 
further in detail. 

Let us consider an assembly of free electrons and ionized 
atoms in isothermal steady state subject to no external 
forces. Generally, the important deflexions in the path of 
an electron will occur when it encounters an ion, and we 
shall, as a first approximation, neglect the encounters of the 
electrons amongst themselves. Further, as has been seen 
in § 2, no appreciable energy interchange will take place 
between the electron and the atom during their encounter, 
i e,, the electron will possess the same kinetic energy before 
and after the encounter,. 

If Y he the volume of the assembly and px? the 
components of momentum for an electron, then 

Y dpxdpydp- = /i” (volume of a phase-cell). 

So long as an electfbn continues to move undeflected, its 
representative point remains in the same phase-cell ; but 
when it suffers a deflexion the representative point jumps 
from tlie initial cell to another unoccupied cell corresponding 
to the same energy as the initial one. 

We estimate that a deflexion of 90° in tlie path of an 
electron is a fair equivalent to the termination of a free- 
path. Therefore the radius of the apparent target for au 
ion is easily shown to be (see § 1) 

~ 21 . ’ 

where E, is the kinetic energy of the encountering electron. 
PM. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 84. Suppl. Feh. 1932. 2 0 
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Therefore the probability of collision for an electron with 
•energy E« is 

—^( 1 ->'.)> 0 ^) 

"vrhere is the number of electrons f)er unit volume of 
the phase-space already present in that region of the 
phase-space which corresponds to the energy E,. The 
factor (1 — rig) is essentially a feature of the new statistics^ 
^nd would be absent in a purely classical treatment. 

Noting that 

1 

^ , 

ix 


"we obtain at once for Z, 



I 772 (2m)^ 




■ ■ (3) 






Non-deg.. (4) 


lj> 


16 1 7 12 (2m 

ZV/i^A^ 




Degenerate. (5) 


Equation (5) shows that for a completely degenerate svsrtnn 
the mean-free-path tends to infinity. This, liowever, holds 
true only for an isothermal assembly subject to no external 
forces, and it is wrong to assume that (3) is valid in the 
case of an assembly when external forces are present, 
for instance, it will be wrong to conclude from (5) that 
the electrical conductivity for a completely degenerate 
assembly becomes infinitely large. 

To take the other case, let us, for simplicity, consider the 
case of electric conduction alone, i.e,, we take an assembly 
in isothermal steady state subject to an external electric 
field and let it be completely degenerate. Because of the 
presence of the external force, the kinetic energy of an 
electron (in general) no longer remains constant, but is 
-changing as the electron describes its path. Let us consider 
at instant t those electrons (n/) which at instant Z-f-AZ will 
all have the same kinetic energy, say ^ E^. At instant f 
these electrons will possess kinetic energy different from E^, 
and the phase-cells (a,) corresponding to the energy E., are 


* Strictly lying betwe<»ii the interval E^., E^-f JE^. 
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all occupied {at instant t) by other electrons. However, at 
time the cells are all empty, as the electrons they 

contained at t have all moved out (because of the action of 
the external force their kinetic energy is now no longer E,), 
and thus they are free to be occupied by the nj electrons. 
It is, therefore, easily seen that the factor (1 — in (2), 
which took account of the already-occupied ness of the cells, 
is now no longer necessary, and thus the mean-free-path 
which ts to determine the conductivity is given by 





(7) 




15(F1T 

TrYJe^n 


Non-deg., (8) 


In = 


.15 i 
iw ZVh 


Lm(b^) ] • • (9) 


These are the expressions which (neglecting the numerical 
coefficients as a rough approximation) we have already used 
in § 1 . 


My best thanks are due to Prof. E. A. Milne for his kind 
interest and many vuliiable suggestions. 
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XXXII. A Determination of the Stefan^Boltzmann Radiation 
Constant using a Callendar Radio^balance . By F. E. 
Hoare, 

1. Introduetion, 

I N a farmer paper f details and results of a determination 
of the Stefan-Boltzmann radiation constant, using as the 
source of radiation a wire-wound electric furnace operated 
between the temperatures and 981*51° U., were 

given. The accurac}^ and consistencj' of the results obtain- 
able with the instruments used in that investigation made it 
appear that an extension of the range of observation would 
be of value. The present paper describes such an extension 
to a source temperature of approximately 100° C. * 

Through the kindness of the authorities of the Royal 
College of Science a radio- balance, constructed for the 
late Professor Callendar according to a new design, was 
available, and made this investigation possible. As this 
instrument has proved to have advantages over the older 
design, n description is given here. 

2. Description of the RadfO'-halance, 

In essentials the radio-balance is the same as tliat 
described by fJullendar in his original paper but the 
mounting has been modified in many respects. Pig. 1 gives 
a sectional view of the instrument through the centre, 
approximately to scale. 

Two plates of aluminium, show n cross-shaded in the figure, 
12*5 cm. square, have circular holes cut a part of the way 
through through them to locate a hollow aluminium cylinder, 
A, of external diameter 7*2 cm. and 5*5 cm. length. The 
maximum thickness of this cylinder is just greater than 
1 cm., but it is partially turned out at each end to make 
steps 0*5 cm. in width. On the step so formed at the fore- 
most end of the cylinder, left-hand side in figure, is fastened 
a vulcanized fibre ring to which are screwed three brass 
lugs, B, supporting a central brass ring of 3‘5 cm. internal 
diameter. At the rear two pieces of fibre screwed to the 
aluminium step serve as mountings to which the electrical 
connexions are brought. Through the brass ring already 

♦ Communicated hj Prof. F. II, Newsman, D.Sc. 
t Phil. Mag. vi. p. 828 (1928). 

X Proc. Pkys. Soc, xxiii. p. 1 (1910). 
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mentioned passes a hollow copper cylinder, C, with walls 
0*5 cm. thick. This cylinder is closed at one end by a copper 
plate, D, of the same thickness as the walls, to which are 
attached the copper block mountings of the thermopiles 
supporting the thin copper receiving cups. At the other 
end a copper plate, E, having two conical holes, blackened 
on the inside, is screwed to the cylinder. Behind these 
conical holes and let into the copper plate are two disks of 
stainless steel with bevelled apertures of about 2 min. 
diameter, arranged so as to be one in front of each receiving 
cup. 


Fig. 1. 



A brass tube, F, let into the copper cylinder allows a 
mercury in glass thermometer to be introduced right into 
the body of the instrument and the temperature in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cups to be taken. This is 
important, as a ditlerence of makes a difference of 

nearly one in a thousand in reducing the results. 

Two holes through the front aluminium plate admit the 
radiation, which can be screened from either cup by a mov- 
able shutter, G, working in close contact with the aluminium 
plate and the copper plate E. (The separation of the shutter 
from the copper plate has been exaggerated in the diagram 
in order to show the components more clearly.) The double 
shutter is made up from two pieces of brass, separated from 
one another at the top by a small piece of fibre. The side of 
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the shutter exposed to the radiation is iiifkel-plated, and the 
other blackened with a dull black paint. Small conical 
apertures in the shutter admit the radiation, and a single lever 
outside the altnninium cylinder allows the shutter to be 
moved so as to screen either cup. On the fr<mt ot‘ the 
instrument are three screens, nickei-plated on one side and 
blackened on the other, to shield the instrument. These 
have concentric holes o£ increasing diameter, as shown in 
the figure, and are mounted on four ebonite bushes, so that 
there is poor thermal contact between them. 

In the present instrument the couples both for the Peltier 
junctions and the thermopiles w^ere copper-constantan 
instead of iron-cojstantan as in the original instrument. 
Although it means a slight lowering oF the sensitivity, this 
change was made as it was thought that such couples would 
keep more constantly to their calibrations than couples using 
iron, which might suffer from atmospheric corrosion. All 
junctions are hard soldered, the thermopiles being insulated 
from the cups and the blocks as l)efore with thin paper and 
shellac. The leads from the thermopiles and Peltier junc- 
tions are brought away through small pieces of ebonite let 
into the copper plate I), and thence to the fibre mounts 
screwed to the aluminium cylinder. Twin Hex soldered to 
the appropriate points leads aw'ay from here through ebonite 
bushes in the aluminium cylinder A for the external 
connexions. 

This method of construction with massive metal parts and 
a wide air space between the aluminium ami copper cylinders 
keeps the temperature of the whole instrument very constant, 
it being found much steadier in working than that used in 
the previous investigation. 

The edges of the holes in the front nickel-plated screens 
were not sharp originally, and some difficulty was occasioned 
by reflexion of radiation from these points into the receiving 
cups. This was successfully overcome, however, by fastening 
tin-foil ever these holes in the front and then cutting it away 
so as to leave a small width projecting all the way round, 
this being blackened on the side towards the cups As an 
added precaution, and to facilitate scrHening both apertures 
together, an additional movable shutter with conical aper- 
tures was put at the front of the aluminium plate. 

The method of using this radio-balance is exactly the 
same as for that of the older design. The thermopiles sur- 
rounding the cups are connected in opposition and the 
circuit completed through a sensitive galvanometer. The 
Peltier junctions in the bottoms of the cups are also- 
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connected in opposition, and this circuit completed through 
a source of electric current, a variable resistance, and some 
apparatus for measuring the current. Means are alsa 
provided in this circuit for reversing the current. 

As before, the amount of radiation incident in either cup 
is given hj 

E = 2PC-h(D' — microwatts, 

where P is the value of the Peltier coefficient in millivolts, 
0 the balancing current passed through the couples in milli- 
amps, (D' — the galvanometer deflexion on transferring 
the radiation from cup 1 to cup 2, measured in the direction 
of the deflexion due to passing from cup 1 to cup 2 exposed 
to the radiation with no current through the junctions, and 
s the scale sensitivity of the galvanometer, i, ^., the micro-^ 
watts necessary to be generated at the Peltier junctions to 
cause one scale division deflexion. This quantity is obtained 
by shielding both of the cups from radiation and reversing 
a known current of ( < miiliamps through the junctions, the 
galvanometer deflexion D being taken. The scale sensitivity 
is then given as 

2P(: 


3. Calibration of the Radiod)alance, 

The method adopted for determining the values of the 
Peltier coefficient was the same us that previously em- 
})ioyed Two small heating coils, approximately 11 ohms 
each, and agreeing in resistance to about one part in a 
thousand, were constructed from mangaiiin wire and fitted 
one into each cuj>. A current was made to pass through one 
coil and a pair of dummy leads attached to the other coil, in 
this way compensating fof any heating effect in the leads. 
The lieating effect in one coil was balanced against the 
cooling effect of the Peltier couple in that cup and 
the heating effect in the other. The current being sent 
through the second coil and the current in the Peltier circuit 
being reversed, the Peltier coefficient at tlie temperature of 
the radio-balance is given by 


P = 


C 


millivolts, 


where W is the energy in microwatts expended in the coil 
^ Loe, eit, p. 831 . 
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and 0 the current in milliainps through the Peltier 
Junctions. 

The currents in the coil and Peltier circuits were found 
by measuring the potentials across standard resistances of 
approximately 1 ohm each with a Cambridge Inst. Co. 
direct-reading 0-90 millivolts potentiometer. One of the 
standard resistances used was supplied by the same company 
and the other was an oil-immersion resistance made specially 
for this work and compared with the former. The scale of 
the potentiometer 'was adjusted by a Weston standard cell 
the E.M.F. of which was taken as 1*0183 volts at 20^ C. with 
a temperature correction given by 

Yt = V20-0-0000406 0-20), 

It was found that the values of the Peltier effect could be 
represented with an accuracy slightly greater tfian one part 
in a thousand by the equation 

P,=:P20 4 0*0726 0-20), 
the value at 20° G. being 11*528 millivolts. 

4. Experimental Ari'angement^ 

The source of radiation used in these experiments was a 
double-walled vessel, made up from IB gauge tin-plate, as 
shown in tig. 2. The tubes A and B served to admit steam 
from an electrically heated boiler, whilst C and D were con- 
nected to water traps and condensers whicli allowed the con- 
densed steam to reflux into the boiler. Electrical heating 
was adopted in preference to gas in order to luinimisse the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the room where the experiments 
were conducted, and the consequent risk of absorption of 
radiation. The inside walls of the radiator were blackened 
with a thin coat of a dull black piiint, made by mixing iamp- 
biack with very dilute shellac, and afterwards had a thin 
layer of soot from burning benzene deposited upon them. 
It was found that the initial coating of lampblack and shellac 
enabled a more even deposit of benzene soot to be obtained. 
The apex of the cone in the radiator being towards the 
radiating aperture prevents direct reflexion of radiation into 
the receiving apparatus. The outside of the “ black body 
was well lagged with felt to minimize condensation of steam 
within. 

In front of, and fliting closely to, the radiator was a water- 
eooled diaphragm with a central bevelled aperture with a 
sharp edge of approximately 10 cm. diameter defining the 
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radiating aperture. This diaphragm was made of copper, 
the central aperture being turned from a gun-metal casting, 
and blackened in the same way as the interior of the radiator. 
The water space between the back and front was half an inch, 
which allowed a rapid circulation of water to be maintained. 
The aperture in the diaphragm could be closed with a water- 
cooled shutter mounted directly in the front of the diaphragm, 
its back surface being in close contact with the latter. The 
size of the diaphragm was sufficient to prevent any radiation 


Fig. 2. 

B 



being received by the radio- balance from the surroundings 
other than this at the distances used. 

The water circulating in the diaphragm entered at the 
bottom and flowed out at the top, afterwards passing through 
the shutter in the same direction. Tlie temperature of the 
water was taken on inflow and outflow with sensitive 
mercury therm on) eters, totally immersed in the stream, 
which could be estimated to 

The radio-balance was mounted on a microscope carriage 
which had an attached vernier moving over a brass scale on 
a massive iron base. The original scale belonging to the 
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microscope was removed and a longer one from a catheto- 
meter put in its place. The end of this scale was carefully 
cut off at the zero mark and then screwed to the iron micro- 
scope base, so that a length of about 10 cm. projected at the 
foremost end. It was arranged that the end of the scale 
was in the same plane as the i-adiating aperture. By means 
of steel rules and spirit-levels the iron base was so adjusted 
that in all positions the centre of the radio-balance was on 
the horizontal axis through the centre of the radiating 
aperture. 

Unfortunately owing to the dimensions of the radio- 
balance it was impossible to work with the receiver at a 
smaller distance from the source than about 20 cm. If the 
distance is increased very much the radiation received is 
greatly diminished, as this varies inversely as the square of 
the distance, and therefore the distances actually employed 
varied only from 22*902 cm. to 26’902 cm., it being thought 
more advantageous to obtain a large number of observations 
where the readings were relatively accurate than a few 
readings at widely varying distances wdth consequent loss of 
percentage accuracy in the measurements of the radiation 
received. 

5. Method of taking Observations, 

The procedure followed in taking observations was similar 
to that previously used. The radio-balance having been set 
with the plane of its apertures at a known distance from, and 
parallel to, the plane of the aperture in the w’ater-cooled 
diaphragm, the latter was covered with the water-cooled 
shutter. First one cup of the receiver and then the other 
was exposed to the radiation from these water-cooled surfaces, 
and the small galvanometer deflexion Do on changing over 
was noted. The shutter then being removed, one cup of the 
radio-balance was exposed to radiation from tlie “black 
body/^ and the current through the Peltier junctions adjusted 
to maintain a very small difference of temperature betw^een 
the cups. It was found unnecessary to take readings at one 
minute intervals for five minutes, as was done when using 
the old instrument, for conditions were much steadier with 
the new radio-balance. On each reading, therefore, five 
minutes was allowed for equilibrium to be established, and 
readings of the galvanometer and potential diflerence across 
the standard resistance in the Peltier circuit taken at the end 
of this period. Tlie second cup was then exposed to the 
radiation, the Peltier current reversed, and after a further 
period of five minutes similar readings again taken. 
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riie temperature of the radio-balance and the inflow and 
outflow temperatures of the water were taken before and after 
each set of readings, the mean values being used in reducing 
the results. It was sufficiently accurate to take the water 
temperature to C. 

It was considered that by taking a number of readings at 
certain fixed distances, and averaging the results at each of 
these distances, any sysfematic variation of the radiation 
constant with distance would be more likelj^ to make itself 
apparent. (Jonsequently the distances used were in centi- 
metre steps from 22*902 to 26*902 cm. 

The net radiation received by the radio-balance from a 
source at an absolute temperature Tj in surroundings at 
temperature Tj, i. e., that of the water in the diaphragm, 
and shutter, is given by 

E = 2PC-f(D' — D'^ — Do)^ microwatts. 

The temperature of the source of radiation was obtained 
by reading the barometric height during the course of each 
observation, and then deducing the boiling-point of water 
from tables. 

As the radiator was made of stout f inplate it was thought 
that a temperature griulient might exist through the metal, 
especially as the surfaces exposed to the steam soon became 
coated with rust. At the conclusion of the vrork, in order 
to test if such a temperature gradient existed, a copper- 
constantan thermocouple was made, and one junction put 
into the steam space of the radiator and the other junction 
sohiered to the front surface of the radiating cone and covered 
with black paint as before. The aperture was closed with, 
the movable shutter, and steam from the same boiler passed 
through tliis to prevent radiation from the rear of the thermo- 
couple with consequent cooling. To compensate for any lack 
of symmetry the couples were then reversed, the galvano- 
meter deflexions being noted in each case. It was found 
that the total change in the galvanometer scale reading on 
reversal of the couples was 2*80 cm., the deflexion in each 
ease being in a direction to indicate that the front surface of 
the metal was at a lower temperature than the steam.. As a 
deflexion of 4*76 cm. corresponded to a difference of tempera- 
ture of C,, the difference between the steam and the front 
surface of the radiator, w as 0*29° C. This has been subtracted 
from the temperature of the source, as obtained from i*eadings^ 
of the barometric height, in reducing the results* 
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6. Reduction of Observaiiam, 

rt has been shewn by Keene * and others f that the energy 
exchange between two fully radiating coaxial circular aper- 
tures, separated by a distance of the same order as the 
diameters of the apertures themselves, is given by 

E = iwR(ri— 


where E is the energy passing through one of the apertures 
in one second, R is the total stream of radiation, Vi and 
the greatest and least distances between two points^ one on 
each circle bounding the apertures. 

If a and b are the radii of the two apertures and d is the 
perpendicular distance between them, this expression may 
be written as 


if X and y are substituted for (a-f i) and (a— respectively. 
On expansion this becomes 


I 1- 


. 1 

' 8 





+ 


With the apparatus used in this investigation the value 
of i.e,, the radius of the radio-balance apertures, is about 
0*1 cm., whilst a, the radius of the radiating aperture, is 
approximately 5 cm. Further, since d is always greater than 
20 CiiK, it is sufficiently accurate to regard x and y within 
the bracket as being the same and each equal to a. The 
expression then becomes 






5a®_ 

lerf*'*' ••• 


7rRa"A^ 


As the radio-balance has two apertures which are 
arranged to be equidistant on either side of the horizontal 
axis passing through the centre of the radiating aperture, 
and at the same distance from this aperture, the above 

expression has to be multiplied by the ratio 

* Proc. Koy. Soc. A, Ixxxviii. p. 59 (191SJ. 
t Phil 3Iag. vii. pp. 273 & 1092 (1929). 
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account of the increase of distance between the source and 
receiver centres, and in the same ratio again because of tho 
obliquity of the apertures, c being the displacement of 
the centre of either receiving aperture from the axis. Thia 
correction is applied with sufficient accuracy by the addition 
of the constant 2c^ to the factor + in the above expres- 
sion. We thus have 

According to Stefan’s law for a black body at a tempera- 
ture Ti radiating to surroundings at a temperature T^, the 
value of R is given by 

R = ^(V-1V), 

and therefore 

+ + • 

and substituting for B from our former expression, 

{ 2PC + ( D' - D'' - Do).v} -h -f 


7, Measurements, 

The diameters of the apertures in front of the cups were 
measured with a Hilger measuring microscope reading to 
0*0001 cm. 

The mean of fifty measurements for each aperture diameter 
gave 0*2123 cm. and 0*2089 cm., corresponding to areas of 
0*03540 sq. cm. and 0*03428 sq. cm, respectively. The mean 
area was taken as 0*03484 sq, cm. 

The displacement of the radio-balance apertures from the 
central axis, c, as obtained by measurement with a micro- 
scope, was 0*593 cm. 

The diameter of the radiating aperture was measured with 
vernier calipers (Starrett) reading to 0*001 cm. The mean 
of twenty equally-spaced measurements was 10*289 cm. 

The radio-balance was set at one of five fixed distances 
from the source by means of the vernier and scale. It was 
necessary to ascertain how far behind the plane of the 
receiving apertures lay the zero of the vernier. This was 
accomplished by measuring the distance of these aperture 
planes below the front aluminium plate by focussing a micro- 
scope, first on one and then on the other. A piece of plane 
rigid brass was then clamped to the front of the radio- 
balance with part projecting downwards to be just in contact 
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with the brass stmle. One side of the brass being in the 
«aine plane as the tront surface of the aluminium plate, it 
was set to correspond exactly with various division marks on 
toe scale, and the vernier read. Subtraction then gave the 
distance from the vernier zero to the plane of the receiving 
apwtures. Ihe maximum variation in these readings was 
«00« cm., the probable accuracy of the measurements of 
order **^”*^^ source from receiver being of tlie same 

The method of measuring the current through the Peltier 
tanctions and the required temperatures 1ms already been 
indicated. 

8. JResults, 

the results of fifty measurements 
ot tne !5tetan-lioltzmann constant a in erg.s/sec./cm.^'degree* : 

Table. 


Bate, 

1931. 

Temp. 

source. 

Temp. 

water. 


^C. 

°C. 

April 9 

. 99*72 

lO'So 

10 

. 99-88 

11-30 

11 

. 99-87 

11-35 

18 

99-40 

10-55 

21 

99-61 

10-70 

21 

9960 

10*70 

22 

99-52 

11*15 

24 

99-05 

11*60 

May 1 

99-51 

12-80 

5 

99*48 

11-85 

April 9 

99-73 

10-55 

10 

09*89 

11-25 

13 

09-96 

10-80 

17 

99*41 

11*05 

21 

99*61 

10*40 

22 

99*57 

10*80 

22 

99*53 

11*15 

24 

99*05 

11-60 

28 

99 69 

11*60 


Temp. Total , 

racL bal. microwatts, 

®C. 

12*B 123-24 22-1102 

13*6 122-72 

12-8 122-64 

10*2 121-78 

14-0 12-209 

14-1 I21--7 

1^0 121-80 

14*1 121*02 

1*^>'3 120*80 

12*3 12L65 

12- 8 114‘07 23-902 

13- 4 112*40 

110 114*61 

11-4 112*10 

13*3 112-59 

13- 7 113*06 

149 112*91 

14- 5 111*47 

14-7 113*28 


Value of 
<r X 10*^ 


5-732 

5-733 

5-732 

5-70(> 

5*7o3 

5-716 
5-741 
5-739 
5-742 
5-762 
5-693 
5'779 
5-7 1 3 
5-694 
5-737 
5*747 
5*736 
5-772 
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Date, 

1031. 

Temp. 

source. 

Temp. 

water. 


°C. 

®C. 

May 5 

... 99*49 

11*85 

April i) 

... 99*73 

10*55 

10 

... 99*89 

li-15 

13 

... 99*96 

10*85 

17 

... 00*41 

11*05 

21 

... 99*61 

10*25 

21 

... 99*60 

10*65 

22 . 

... 99*53 

11*15 

24 . 

.. 99*05 

11*60 

28 . 

.. 0069 

11*60 

May 1 . 

.. 90*49 

12-lK} 

April 10 . 

.. 09*92 

10*95 

IS . 

.. 99*96 

10*90 

13 . 

.. 09*96 

11*15 

20 . 

. 99*51 

10*05 

22 .. 

. 99*57 

10*85 

22 

. 99*54 

IMO 

24 .. 

. 99 04 

11*60 

28 .. 

. 09*70 

1160 

May 1 , , , 

. 99*49 

12*90 

5 .. 

. 09*51 

12*10 

April 9 ... 

99*73 

10*45 

10 ... 

99*92 

10*80 

13 ... 

99*96 

11*15 

18 ... 

99*41 

10*55 

22 ... 

99*57 

11*00 

22 ... 

99*54 

11*05 

24 ... 

99*04 

11*60 

28 ... 

99*70 

11*60 

May 1 

99*51 

12*85 

5 ... 

99*51 

12*10 


Temp. 

rad.-bal. 

Total 

luicrowatta. 

Distance 

127 

112*01 

9f 

13*0 

104*80 

24*902 

13*1 

104 86 


11*1 

105*71 

93 

11*5 

104*83 

ft 

13*0 

104*44 

9f 

14*2 

* 104*25 

ft 

14*8 

103*89 

ft 

14*8 

102*83 

ft 

14-.5 

104*21 


16*2 

102*87 


13*1 

97*86 

25902 

11*5 

98*32 


11*9 

97*33 

ft 

120 

97*51 

ft 

14*0 

96*86 


14*6 

96*65 

99 

15*0 

95 64 


14*4 

97*22 


16*3 

95*04 


12*9 

96*44 


13*5 

90*79 

26*902 

12*9 

90*27 

tt 

11*6 

91*52 


10*6 

89*51 


14*3 

89*90 

n 

14*1 

90*22 

ft 

15*0 

88*50 

tf 

14*1 

90*26 


15*7 

88*38 


13*0 

89*06 

ft 


Value of 

trxm\ 


5* i 3«3 
o7m 
0*741 

5765 

5766 
5706 
5713 
5720 
5*724 
5*742 
0*741 
5*765 
0*787 
5*738 
5*746 
0*735 
0*736 
5*742 
5*776 
5*721 
5*768 
5*750 
5*714 
5*804 
5*703 
5*733 
5*757 
5*715 
5*768 
5*718 
5*729 


Taiue of *=5-737 X 10 ergs/sec./om.Vdegroe*. 
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9. Discussion, 

In reducing the above results no correction has been made 
for atmospheric absorption, it having been found to be neglig- 
ible by Gerlach * for a source at 100° C, The mean values 
at the five distances used show no systematic variation witli 
distance, and thus add confirmation to Gerlach’s result. 

The effect of not making the correction for the drop of 
temperature through the metal of the radiator would bo to 
decrease the results by a little more than 0*4 per cent., 
varying, of course, according to the temperature limits. 

The almost exact numerical agreement of the mean of the 
above results with that obtained in the previous investigation, 
namely, 5*735, cannot be regarded as other than accidental, 
as the values of the Peltier coefficients were measured in 
each case with a little greater accuracy than one part in a 
thousand. All the other measurements, however, liave been 
made with an accuracy usually considerably greater than one 
part in a thousand. 

Treating the results by the method of least squares we have 
the following as the data from the two investigations f : — 

Former investigation ... a = 5*735 + 0*014 x KM, 
Present investigation ... <r = 5*737 Jh 0*017 x 10"“^, 

and combining the two a = .5-736 + 0*016 x 


10. Summary, 

The present paper describes a determination of the Stefaa- 
Boltzinann radiation constant using a Oallendar radio- 
balance, and a source of radiation operated at approximately 
100° C. The experimental procedure is very similar to that 
previously employed and described elsewhere $. The mean 
of fifty measurements of this constant gives the value as 
5*737 X 10”^® ergs/sec./cm,7degree^ 

In conclusion, I have to thank the Government Grants 
Committee of the Royal Society for a grant, with which the 
major part of the apparatus used in this investigation was 
purchased, and Dr. F. H. Newman for his encouragement 
and advice during the coarse of the experiments. 

^ Ann, dev Fliys, L p. 233 (1916). 
t The P.E. of a single observatiou is given in each case, 

X Loc, cit. 
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XXXIII. The Thermoelectric Properties of Ferromagnetic 
Substances. By L. F. Bates, B.Sc.., Ph.D,^ Reader in 
Physics^ University College., London 

Introduction, 

I T has long been known that the thermoelectric powers of 
certain ferromagnetic elements show anomalies in the 
regions of their ferromagnetic Curie points. Recently, 
however, these anomalies have acquired a greater interest, 
since Dorfmann and Jaanus f suggested that the variation 
of the Thomson coefficient of a I’erromagnetic substance 
represented the behaviour of its specific heat, assuming that 
its ferromagnetism is due entirely to the action of free elec- 
trons. It has been show’ll! by Bloch J that, theoretically, at any 
rate, free electrons may adequately account for the existence 
of ferromagnetism. Briefly, we may suppose that ferro- 
magnetism arises from the interaction of spinning electrCns 
l>elonging to different atoms within a group of atoms which 
forms a kind of magnetic particle. On heating a ferro- 
magnetic substance, some of these electrons may be supposed 
to leave the groups and to become free or conduction 
electrons. Accordingly energy must be supplied to produce 
this liberation of electrons, and the substance must possess 
a kind of additional specific heat, which, as the temperature 
rises, must disappear in the neighbourhood of the ferro- 
tnagnetic critical point §. As a basis for their treatment of 
rhe problem, Dorfmann and Jaanus assumed that each 
ferromagnetic atom liberated one electron when it passed 
from the ferromagnetic to the paramagnetic state, and we 
shall adopt this hypothesis as a basis in wdiat follows. 

Let us suppose that we have a thermoelectric circuit con- 
sisting of a ferromagnetic metal M and a normal metal C, 
their Thomson coefficients being and <r^ respectively. We 
will assume that the ferromagnetic metal possesses a positive 
Thomson coefficient when the Thomson E.M.F, between a 
point at a temperature T and a point at T + dT is — o'M -dT, 
i, e,y this E.M.F. acts from hot to cold, and an amount of 
heat equal to <rM . ^^T is reversibly absorbed when unit quantity 
of positive electricity floivs from the first point to the second. 

• Communicated by Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade, 
t Dorfmann and Jaanua, Zeit.fUr Phtfs. liv. p. 277 (1^^). 
t Bloch, Zeit.far Phys, ivii p. 545 (1929). 

§ Weies, Joum. de Phmiqm, vii. p. 249 (1908) ; Bates. Proc. Phvs. 
Soc. xlii p, 441 {1930). 

PhiU Mc^, S. 7. VoL 13. No. 84. Suppl, Feb, 1932. 2 D 
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From the latter statement arises the conception of the specific 
beat of electricity. The above definition is not that adopted 
in the ^^International Critical Tables^’^ but it is the more 
common in the literatureof the subject. Now the difference 
in the Thomson coefiicients of the two metals, — irc* is equal 

to T . (mEc) or T . , and if this quantity is positive 

the thermoeleclric current must flow from M to C across 
the colder junction. If the current is carried by free 
electrons, then the nett heat absorbed by the passage of one 
electron round the circuit is ^.T.<i^E/dT^ heat being 
absorbed in M and liberated in C. Now, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ferromagnetic Curie point we observe a sudden 
decrease in the specific heat of the substance M. Hence, on 
the assumption that free electrons are responsible for 
ferromagnetism^ we should observe a sudden decrease in 
the sign of should be negative, so that 

^ iHay be positive just before M changes from 

the ferromagnetic to the paramagnetic state, after which we 
may expect to remain practically constant. 

Consequently, a sudden change in the value of T.d^E/dT‘^ 
in the neighbourhood of the ferromagnetic Curie point, 
denoted in what follows by S, should represent the sudden 
change, or “step-down,” in specific heat which occurs in 
that region. 

A careful survey of the behaviour of thermoelements of 
nickel and platinum and of nickel and copper in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ferromagnetic Curie point of nickel has been 
made by Dorfinanii and Kikoin They find an eflect of 
^sufficient magnitude to account for the major portion of the 
change in the specific heat of nickel. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this does not establish the correctness of the free 
electron theory of ferromagnetism as pictured by Dorfmann 
and Jaanus, for, as Stoner t has pointed out, the change of 
specific heat deduced from these electrical measurements is of 
opposite sign to that found by direct calorimetric measure- 
ments of the specific heat of nickel. 

The free electron theory obviously needs considerable 
modification before it can possibly represent the true state 
of affairs. Firstlj^ it is difficult to see how the electrons 
responsible for metallic conduction can possibly be free in 
the full meaning of the word. Their passage through a 
metallic lattice is probably much more adequately represented 

♦ Dorfmann and Kikoin, ZeU, fur Pkys, liv. p. 289 (1929). 

t Stoner, ^ Nature,' exxv. p. 973 (1930). 
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by the picture given by Lennard-Joiies Secondly, as 
Stoner t points out, free electrons would require ferro- 
magnetism to persist at temperatures enormously higher than 
the Curie points known to us. Thirdly, the phenomena are 
not likely to be strictly reversible. So far, then, the experi- 
mental facts are that the specific heat changes found by direct 
experiment are of opposite sign to those predicted on the 
free electron theory of ferromagnetism, at any rate in the 
case of nickel and iron. It is therefore desirable to know 
whether this is true for all ferromagnetic substances. For 
this purpose the following investigation of the thermoelectric 
behaviour of thermocouples made of copper and manganese 
arsenide was carried out. The latter substance exhibits very 
pronounced and sharply defined specific heat changes { in the 
neighbourhood of a ferromagnetic critical point at 42*2^0., 
so that it appeared to be a very suitable substance for 
examination. 

Preparation of Manganese Arsenide, 

The method of preparing manganese arsenide in a 
powdered form has been fully described elsewhere, and it is 
sufficient to state here that black metallic manganese was 
heated with excess arsenic in a wide, evacuated, quartz tube 
at a temperature of about 750° C. for about forty hours. The 
available stock of pure (pre-war) arsenic having been used 
up, arsenic was obtained from other sources. This was found 
to be rather impure, and had to be purified by successive 
distillations in a wide pyrex tube with a long, narrow, outlet- 
tube, through which the main tubew^as evacuated and sealed. 
The wide tube was placed inside a furnace at 550° C., with 
the outlet-tube outside the furnace, so that the impurities 
were driven ofi and condensed in the latter. To make rods 
of manganese arsenide the substance thus prepared was 
powdered, digested for days in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, washed thoroughly with water and with alcohol, and 
dried. Samples of this arsenide were placed in long quartz 
tubes which were evacuated and sealed. These tubes were 
suspended vertically in a furnace and subjected to the heat 
treatments as outlined in the particular cases described 
below. As this work was in the nature of a preliminary 
survey, the number of rod specimens successfully prepare<l 
was not large. In general, they were exceedingly brittle, 

♦ Leanard- Jones, Trans. Farad. Soc. xxv, p. 068 (1929). 

t Stoner, Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc. ii. p. 50 (19»‘^0). 

% Bates, Proc. Koy. Soc. A, cxvii. p. 680(1927); Proc. Pliys, Soc 
ioc. cit. 
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and their porous nature made it unsafe to dissolve in hydro- 
fluoric acid the quartz tubes in which they were made, m 
order to obtain the metallic specimens. The latter were 
tiierefore removed by dissolving the tubes in hydrofluoric 
acid until they were very thin, and then by carefully breaking 
the tubes. The general conclusions to be drawn from this 
work are that it is advisable to get rid of traces of excess 
arsenic remaining in the arsenide by continued preliminary 
* heating, so that the former is condensed in the upper end of 
the tube. To do this effectively, a suflSciently wide quartz 
tube must be used. It is also inadvisable to heat the sub- 
stance above 1000^ C. for any considerable interval of time. 

Although some rods over 10 cm. long were obtained by 
these methods, they were usually so brittle, that, even with 
very careful handling, a specimen more than 4 cm. long was 
rarely successfully mounted. The majority of the thermo- 
electric measurements were carried out with specimens 2*5 
to 3*5 cm. long. In some ways this was an advantage, for 
there was a greater probability that a shorter rod %vas of 
more uniform composition than a longer one. In order to 
make thermoelectric measurements it was necessary to make 
electrical contacts at the two ends of Ihe specimen. It 
was possible to electroplate the ends with copper to which 
copper leads could be soldered, but there was danger that 
the porous substance would absorb the electrolyte, and this 
method was discarded. A small phosphor bronze clip was 
therefore fixed tightly on each end ot the specimen and 
thin double silk covered copper leads were soldered to the 
clips. 

The specimen XX. (fig. 1) was supported in a quartz tube 
which passed through a cork. The latter was inserted into 
a thick copper tube which passed through the copper tank A 
and into a similar tube in the tank B, so that one end of the 
specimen w^as inside A and the other inside B. The tanks 
were partly filled with suitable liquids, which were vigorously 
stirred and electrically heated. The temperature inside the 
tube in A was recorded by a sensitive mercury thermometer 
whose bulb was almost in contact witli the end of the 
specimen. Thermometers Tj and T 2 were used to read the 
temperatures of the tanks A and B. All thermometers w ere 
read by means of special e;yepieces, and the heating arrange- 
ments were such that with a little practice it was compara- 
tively easy to maintain the temperatures of the tanks constant 
to within 0*01° C. The tanks were in electrical conl^ct to 
assist in preventing leak currents, and, of course, the 
electrical insulation of the specimen was satisfactorily tested. 
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The tanks were well lagged, bat in view of the average length 
-of the specimens used, there was little lagging in the space 
between them. 

The temperature difference between the tanks was usuallj 
maintained at 2® C., or, more accurately, 2^ C. as indicated 
by the tberinometers Ti and Tg. These thermometers were 
only used in maintaining the temperatures of the tanka 
constant, and the actual difference in temperature of the two 
ends of the specimen was found by means of a copper 
eonstantan thermocouple. The copper leads of this tliermo- 
conple were taken to a mercury cup commutator, which was 
kept in a constant temperature bath, and thence to a galvan* 
ometer called G^. The copper leads from the ends of the 


Fig. L 



specimen also passed to a similar commutator, and thence it) 
a galvanometer called Gj. Hence galvanometer Gi measured 
the actual thermoelectric electromotive force between the 
ends of the specimen, whilst G^ measured the difference in 
temperature between the ends. It was found to be abso- 
lutely necessary to have two separate galvanometers for 
these purposes in order to avoid errors due to the very slight 
fluctuations in teinpemtures, which were important when the 
temperature difference was so small. Both galvanometers 
were of sufficiently high resistance for their readings to be 
used directly ; the resistance of the specimen was usually 
a fraction »of an ohm, so that any changes in its resistance 
were negligible. It should be mentioned that the copper 
conshintan thermojunctions were not actually cemented to 
the ends ofthe specimen, but were placed as close to them 
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ns possible. This, of course, was not entirely satisfactory, 
but it was necessary to avoid straining the specimen, and 
reference is made to the appropriate corrections below. 

Experimental Procedure, 

The following experimental procedure was adopted. The 
specimen was cooled to 0° C. by packing the tanks with ice 
at least one day before the electrical measurements were 
taken, in order always to start with the specimen in the same 
magnetic state. At the commencement of a set of readings 
the tank A was raised to a suitable temperature, say 29*1° C^, 
whilst the tank B was simultaneously raised to 27T° C., as 
recorded by the thermometers Ti and T 2 . After allowing 
sufficient time for the ends of the specimen to acquire 
stationary temperatures, the deflexions of Gi and Gg were 
recorded. It is easy to see that the appropriate value of 
iiE/rfT for the specimen with respect to copper is given by 

Deflexion of Gj Voltage Sensitivity of Gri ^ p 

Deflexion of Gg Voltage Sensitivity of Gg ^ 

where P is the thermoelectric powder of the copper-constantsm 
couple. The ratio of the voltage sensitivities w^as easily 
found from the deflexions of Gj and Gg when the two were 
connected in parallel to the same difference of potential. 
The determination of P also presented no difficulty. Tii« 
mean value of t!;e absolute temperature T recorded by the 
thermometer inside the copper tube in tank A was noted. 
Hence, by taking a series of values of dE/cCI with different 
temperatures T a graph of dEjdT was obtained. On com- 
pletion of a series of readings extending above the ferromag- 
netic Curie point, the specimen was usually allow^ed to cool 
slowly to room temperature overnight. The following day 
it was cooled to 0° C. and at a later date the above experiment 
was repeated, but with lank B at a temperature higher than 
tank A. 


Results, 

We will first discuss the results obtained with a specimen 
called Ka, This specimen w^as prepared by heating the 
arsenide in the lower half of a vertical quartz tube 3 mm. in 
diameter, so that the latter could be raised or lowered through 
holes in the furnace. It had been hoped that in this manner 
a single crystal of the arsenide w’^ould have been formed. A 
little free arsenic was present in the upper part of the tube. 
After several hours of preliminary heating and shaking at 
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temperatures between 550 and 600® C., the tube \ras heated 
for several hours at 750® with the upper end protruding from 
the furnace. Eventually the temperature was raised to 
860® 0., the furnace current was switched ofP, and the tube 
allowed to cool in situ. In the lower end of the tube a very 
compact rod, the specimen Aa, was formed. Most of the 
remaining arsenide was in the form of a long porous rod. 

The specimen Aa was mounted as already described, and 
tig. 2 gives the results of two sets of measurements, the points 
on Curve I. being obtained when Tj recorded a higher tern* 
perature than T 2 , and Curve II. when T 2 recorded a higher 


Fig. L>. 



temperature than the abscissae being the readings recorded 
by the thermometer inside the tube in tank A. Thus 
Curves I. and II. shouhl be displaced through exactly 2^ 
with respect to one another. If this were the case, then the 
value of (PT^jdT^ obtainable from fig. 3, which is obtained 
directly as the mean of the experimental points plotted in 
Curves I. and II. of fig. 2, would not be subject to correction, 
for we should tlien know that the copper-cons tan tan thermo- 
junctions actually indicated the true temperatures of the ends 
of the specimen. The curves are, however, only displaced 
by 1*5® C. This is a very extreme case, and such a large 
discrepancy was never obtained in similar experiments with 
other specimens ; in fact, it is hard to believe that it 
represents the true state of affairs, xmless the short specimen 
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was very much displaced towards one tank. The inaximnin 
value o£ (PlEi/dT^ obtained from fig. 3 must therefore be 
multipliedby 4/3, the corrected value then being 6*4x 10'^^ 
volt per deg.2^ whence S, the sudden change, or “step- 
down/^ in specific heat calculated on the above theory, is 
— 7*6 X cal. per deg. per molecule, assuming that one 
electron per molecule is responsible for the ferromagnetism. 
The point of inflexion, IV, in fig. 3 cannot be found with great 
accuracy, but it may be taken to be at T= 36*45® C. We 
will denote by Tf the temperature at which the tangent to 
the steep portion of the curve and the tangent to the high 
temperature portion of the curve intersect; from fig. 3, 
Tf=37*2®0. 


Fi<r. 3. 



The value of when the arsenide is in the 

paramagnetic state is practically equal to zero, so that the 
sudden change in specific heat near the Curie point may be 
considered, with a sufficient degree of accuracy, to be the 
value of e.T.d^Et/clT^ at the temperature T/* All the values 
of ^T^E/dT^ quoted below therefore refer to this temperature. 

Before the importance of the displacement of Curves I. 
and II. was realized, a change in the specimen was produced, 
so that, unfortunately, the above results could not be checked 
after readjustment of the specimen. After heating the 
specimen above its ferromagnetic Curie point it was suddenly 
cooled by replacing the liquids in the tanks with ice. The 
value of d^E/dT^ then obtained was 4-5*75x10"“^ volt per 
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<ieg.^, whence S was — 6’8x cal. |»er deg. per molecule, 
the corresponding values of 1/ and IV being 36*b and 37*3® 0. 
respectively. On the whole, then, the result of rapid cooling 
was a slight rise in the values of dE/dT, T/* and IV, anti 
in S* 

The specimens used in another series of experiments were 
made by partly filling a quartz tube 3 mm. in diameter with 
.arsenide containing a little free arsenic. After much pre- 
liminary heating to expel this free arsenic to the upper part 


Fig 4. 

25® 30 35 40 45®C 



of the tube, it was kept at 900® U. for eight hours, after 
which the furnace current was switched off and the tube 
allowed to cool in situ. A long but very brittle and porous 
rod was obtained. Several portions of this rod were used in 
the following experiments. The first portion, called ABa I, 
gave the mean curve .shown in fig. 4, wdiere the <‘hange in 
sign of <7E/dT should be noted, from which it follows that 
was — 9*1x10*"" volt per deg.^ and S was 
+ 10*7 X 10"^^ cal. per deg. per molecule. The values of 
Tf and IV were respectively 38*5 and 39*7® C. Incidentally, 
no correction was found necessary for difference of tem- 
perature between the thermojonctions and the ends of the 
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specimen. This particular specimen showed the need for 
great care in the thermal treatment. After it had been 
raised to a temperature of 44'5® 0. it was cooled com- 
paratively quickly to 0^0., by using ice in the tiinks, the 
cooling process lasting about an hour and a quarter. The 
result was a striking change, the new values of dTStldT 
below the tmnsition point being algebraically much decreased, 
whilst above it the values remained practically the same 
as those previously obtained. The value now obtained for 
was — 4*3xl0~" volt per dcg.^, whence S was 
-f 5’lx 10”^^ cal. per deg. per molecule, so that by sudden 
cooling, the value of the specific heat per molecule had 
apparently been decreased by more than one half its initial 
value. At the same time the values of T/- and Tp were 


Fig. 5. 
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respectively decreased to 37’65 and 38*7^ C. Incidentally, 
tig. 5 shows a mean cooling curve, obtained by heating 
the specimen above its ferromagnetic Curie point and 
taking readings as it cooled, in a manner similar to that 
employed in obtaining the previous graphs. The nature 
of the temperature hy.steresis observed with manganese 
arsenide is clearly shown, 

A second portion, called ABa 2, gave a value of 
equal to +4*6x10*'’ volt per deg.^, whence S was equal 
to — 5*5x1 cal. per deg. per molecule, the values of 
T/and Tp being respectively 36*0 and 37*8^ C. 

Again, a third specimen, called ABa 3, gave a value of 
d^^/dli^ equal to h-6*4x 10*^^ volt per deg.^, whence S was 
equal to —7*6 x cal. per deg. per molecule, the values 
of 1/and Tp being respectively 36*6 and 37*3® C. 
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A further series of measurements was made with speci- 
mens prepared by heating manganese arsenide containing a 
little free arsenic in a yertical quartz tube, which, after much 
preliminary heating, was slowly introduced into the furnace 
when the latter was at 1000® C. The tube was kept at this 
temperature for about ten minutes, the furnace current was 
then reduced and the tube allowed to cool slowly in situ. As 
a small hole was open in the lower end of the furnace, the 
lower end of the specimen was somewhat cooler than the 
upper end. When the cold tube was opened, a series of short 
and polished rods coated with black powder were obtained, 
some of the manganese had apparently volatilized. It 
would appear desirable to repeat the preparation with a wider 
tube and to allow longer time for annealing. 

Fig. 6. 


30 35 4-0® C 



Two of the above rods were examined. The first, Bci 1, 
gave very unsatisfactory results, for it w^us very brittle and 
easily fractured at an angle with its axis, much after the 
fashion of single crystals. The value of was 

roughly — l*9x 10“* volt per deg.^, whence S was equal to 
4-2*3 X cal. per deg. per molecule. 

By repeatedly heating this specimen to above 45® 0. and 
cooling it rapidly to 0® 0., it was possible to obtain a curve 
which showed very little sign of a sudden change in thermo- 
electric power with temperature ; one such curve is repro- 
duced in fig. 6. Yet the specimen remained ferromagnetic 
at low temperatures. 

The second rod, called Bd 2, gave some striking results. The 
first curve (fig, 7, Curve I.) was obtained with the temperature 
of the tank A 2® higher than that of B, and was quite different 
in shape to any subsequently obtained with the same specimen. 
After the readings for this curve had been obtained the 
specimen was slowly cooled to 0® C. in the usual manner. 
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The next time the experiment was repeated, Curve 11*, fig* 7, 
was obtained. Again, the specimen was cooled slowly to 0^ 
and later Curve III. was obtained. This appeared to be 
rather stable, for Curve IV., shown together with Curve III* 
in fig. 8, was obtained when tank B was 2® higher than tank 
A. From the mean curve given by the values of Corves III. 


Fir 7. 


50 35 40 46 



and IV. the value of d^E/dT^ was — 3 1*8 x 10~'' volt per deg.^, 
whence S was -f- 12*9 x 10“^^ cal. per deg, per molecule, 
whilst T/ and Tf were respectively 36*5 and 37*2® 0. The 
specimen was then raised to 50® C. and cooled very quickly 
to^ 0® C., whereupon Curve V,, fig. 7, whs later obtained ; 
this, again, was a curve which was relatively stable and repro- 
ducible It will be noted that whilst the Curves 11. , ill., 
and V. give values of d^E/dT^ which ate practically identical, 
the total change in dEj^ which occurs when the substance 
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paisses from the ferromagnetic to the paramagnetic state is 
much greater for Curve II. than for Curves III. and V., 
and, on the whole, there is a tendency for dlSiJdT to become 
more negative as the substance is repeatedly heated and 
cooled. At the same time the values of T/ and become 
lower and lower. 

For convenience, the values of the quantities for the 
several specimens are collected in the table below, in which 
the last column contains the appropriate values of (dEfdV) , 
i, e,, the approximate value of dE/dT at the point of inflexion, 
corrected for any difference of temperature between the ends 
of the specimen. 


Fig. 8. 





Table. 


Specimen. 


S, 

ly. 

T^. 

(dK/diy 


Volta par deg 

xio-^ 

Oal. per deg. 



Volt per deg. 


per mol. X 10~ 


xio-«. 

Xa 

+ 6A 

- 7*a 

36*46 

37*2 

+6-8 

Aa(l.ter)».. 

... +• 5*7d 

- 6'8 

36*6 

37*3 

4-6*7 

ABa 1 

... -- 9-1 

•flO-7 

38*5 

39*7 

-7*2 

AB« 1 (later) 

♦ - 43 

+ 5-1 

37-65 

38*7 

-7*4 

ABa2 

.... -f 4*6 

- 5*5 

36*9 

37*8 

+2*9 

ABftS 

.... 4- 6*4 

^ 7 *6 

36*6 

37*3 

+3*4 

B<i2 

... — 1L8 

4-12*9 

36*5 

r 42*5 \ 

-7*6 



1 ^<37*2) f 
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In this table two values for Ty are given for specimen Brf 2. 
The first was obtained from Curve I. fig, 7, when the 
specimen had not been subjected to any thermal treatment 
since its preparation, and the second was obtained after the 
thermal treatment which eventually gave rise to the curves 
of fig. 8. In fig. 9 the values of S, or for the 

several specimens are plotted against the corresponding 
values of Ty, the sets of readings marked with an asterisk 
being omitted^ as they refer to specimens which have been 
cooled quickly. 

Discussion of Results. 

The above results are sufficient to show that the phenomena 
are complex, and that more experimental woik with well- 
annealed specimens is required. In particular, at this stage 


Fig. 9. 



it was not possible to make experiments to try to correlate 
the changes in the thermoelectric properties with changes in 
the intrinsic or spontaneous magnetization of the substance, 
for which special apparatus would be necessary. Moreover, 
no attempt was made at this stage to examine the bearing of 
the thermoelectric phenomena upon the problem of the two 
Ourie points^. We see, however, that the sign of 
just before the transition from the ferromagnetic to the 
paramagnetic state occurs, may be positive or negative 
according to the specimen investigated, and that it is possible 
to produce large changes in the actual value of by 

means of quite simple thermal tieatment of a given specimen. 
Again, such thermal treatment may also produce large 
changes in Ty and reduce considerably the total change in 

* Forrer, Journ. de.Fhys. i. p. 49 (1930); Bates, Proc. Phys, Soc. 
xliii. p, 87 (1931); Bitter, Phys. Eev, xxxviL pp. 91 and 1176 (1931), 
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dBjdT which occurs on transition from the ferromagnetic 
to the paramagnetic state. In all cases where the value of 
ePEIdT^ under consideration is negative, the efEect of rapid 
cooling of the specimen is to cause this total change in dE/dT 
to be considerably decreased, the value of dEfdT in the ferro- 
magnetic state approaching more and more nearly to the 
value in the paramagnetic state ; the value in the latter state 
does not change to any great extent in the majority of cases. 
The effect of sudden cooling in tliese cases must be similar 
to the effects produced by quenching in the case of steels ; 
the substance tends to persist in the form in which it exists 
before cooling takes place. The existence of a temperature 
hysteresis shows that manganese arsenide is peculiarly liable 
to exhibit such changes. 

On the whole, then, the effect of sudden cooling is to 
reduce the extent to which dW(f£ may change in a negative 
sense. The experimental results, and more especially those 
set forth in fig. 9, make it appear reasonable to suppose that 
a perfectly annealed specimen, not subjected to disturbing 
thermal treatment, w'oiild show a very considerable negative 
change or decrease in dE/dT extending over a rather large 
temperature range as the specimen passes from the ferro- 
magnetic to the paramagnetic state. There must obviously 
be an upper limit to the magnitiule of d^E/dT^ or S, as is 
indicated by the shape of the curve of fig. 9 at the higher 
values of Tp. 

Tt is noteworthy that the highest recorded value of Tp 
was 42*5^0., whereas the values of the ferromagnetic 
critical point and the ferromagnetic Curie point of the 
specimen actually used in the earlier specitic heat measure- 
ments were 42*2 and 43*2° C. respectively. Now, it is 
generally accepted that the presence of impurities causes 
a lowering of the ferromagnetic Curie point, and, at this 
stage, it is most reasonable to suppose that they produce 
a lowering of the temperatures and Tf, which, it is con- 
sidered, should coincide with the ferromagnetic critical point 
and the ferromagnetic Curie point respectively. It will be 
noted that specimens of the type ABa, which have all under- 
gone the same initial thermal treatment, show that the higher 
these temperatures the higher is the value of S. Impurities 
are also considered to cause a decrease in the intrinsic, or 
spontaneous magnetization of a substance, and, again, it is 
reasonable to assume that they produce a change in dE/^, 
It will be noted, too, that, in the case of the specimens ABa, 
the lower the values of T/ and Tp the greater algebraically 
are the values of (dE/f^T)/. On the classical electron theory 
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this would mean that the lower 1/ and IV the greater would 
be the number of free electrons present. 

The question now arises whether the presence o£ impurity 
can be sufficient to destroy the difference between ciE/dT in 
the ferromagnetic and in the paramagnetic state, or even to 
reverse the sign of that change. There apf>ears to be no 
reason to suppose that this cannot happen. It is generally 
accepted that the effect of impurities is to produce distortion 
of the metallic lattice. We should expect a limit to the 
effects which distortion can have on the ferromugnetic pro- 
perties and, consequently, on the thermoelectric properties of 
the substance ; this is taken to be the explanation of the 
sudden fall in the values of S, in fig. 9, where the values of 
Tf appear to be approaching a lower limit. 

Distortions may also he produced by mechanical stress or 
by improper heat treatment, and, undoubtedly, distortions 
are to be considered responsible for the changes which we 
have recorded as produced by sudden cooling. There mu.st 
obviously be a limit to the amount of distortion which can 
be produced by sudden cooling, and this is probably the 
reason for the relative stability of such curves as Curve V,, 
fig. 7. Again, when considerable distortion has already been 
produced by the presence of impurities, we should expect 
that this distortion would not greatly be increased by the 
effects of* sudden cooling. This appears to be precisely the 
case with specimen Aa, where the changes in T/, Ty, and 
(rfE/rfT)^ produced by cooling are very small indeed, and it 
is a little surprising that there is such a marked change in 
the value of S, but we have already expressed doubt that the 
change is really as large as stated. The specimen Aa was 
one of the earliest to be prepared, and there is no doubt that 
it contained considerable traces of free arsenic. 

At this point reference may conveniently be made to some 
experiments * carried out with manganese arsenide, in which 
the change of contact difference of fjotential, E\ between an 
electrode of powdered manganese arsenide and a solution of 
hydrochloric acid and manganese chloride was measured as 
a function of the temperature of the system. The manganese 
arsenide used was that actually employed in the specific 
heat determinations, and it was naturally prepared under 
more favourable conditions than were possible in the pre- 
paration of the rods. It was found that at a temperature of 
about 42® 0. the value of d^WjdT^ showed a maximum nega- 
tive value. Hence we may conclude from these experiments 


« Bates, Phil. Mag. vi. p. 593 (1928). 
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tliat S U positive for the purest aianganese arsenide so far 
used, although, unfortunately, it is not possible to deduce its 
value. 

It is therefore considered that we may safely conclude 
that in the absence of serious traces of impurity and with 
properly-annealed specimens, a large negative value of 
takes place on the passage of the substance from 
the ferromagnetic to the paramagnetic si ate. Hence the 
value of e.T ,d^E/dT^ should be positive for manganese 
arsenide, corresponding to a decrease in the specific heat of 
tlie substance on passing through its ferromagnetic critical 
point. Thus we have a case in which the sign of S is in 
agreement with the specific heat change as found by direct 
calorimetric measurements, as required by the Dorfmannand 
Jaanus theory* Now, the maximum value of S was obtained 
with specimen namely, 12*9 X cal. per deg. per 

molecule. The maximum value obtained by direct experi- 
ment * wa.s approximately 170 x 2 0"^ cal. per deg. per 
molecule. 

It should, however, be noted that in the electrical measure- 
ments a difference of some 2^ C. existed between the ends of 
the specimen, whereas a difference of only a small fraction 
of a degree could have existed between the different portions 
of the powdered. specimen used in the specific heat measure- 
ments. it is known, too, that a large change in volume 
occurs as the substance passes through its ferromagnetic 
critical point, and the value of the specific heat was measured 
at constant pressure, whilst the theory assumes constant 
volume. Further, the electrical calculations suppose that the 
phenomena are reversible, which the existence of a tempera- 
ture hysteresis shows to be incorrect. Moreover, we have 
every reason to suppose that the specimen used in the specific 
heat measurements was purer than the specimens obtained in 
the form of rods. Hence, all the circumstances tend tc 
render the value obtained frotn the electrical measurements 
too low, so that the above discrepancy is not so unreasonable 
as it may appear at firr^t sight. 

In the case of nickel we have no evidence that the value 
of S does or does not change with sudden cooling, etc., and 
we must therefore confine our attention to the available 
data which gives a negative value for S. To explain this, 
Stoner t has suggested that the nickel atoms are associated 
in groups of five, and that three out of the five atoms have 

♦ Bates, t*roc. Boy. Soc, A, he. cU. 
t Stoner, Proc. Leeds FMl. Soc. ii. p. 149 (1931), 

Phil Mag. S, 7, VoL 13. No. 84, Suppl Feb. 1932. 2 E 
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^ch lost one electron. Now each electron has a definite 
spin moment associated with it, and since the group has lost 
three such electrons, the remainder must possess a spin 
moment equivalent and opposite to that of the missing 
electrons Experiments on the gyromagnetic efiEect of 
ferromagnetic substances by the author and others have 
definitely proved that the spin of the electron is responsible 
for ferromagnetism. Hence the nickel group pictured above 
must exhibit ferromagnetism. On this view, the addition of 
a free electron to a nickel atom results in the formation of 
an uncharged, diamagnetic atom, with a corresponding 
decrease in the magnetic moment of the group, and a change 
in the magnetic energy associated with the group. As this 
energy is negative, we shall have at the ferromagnetic 
critical point a large decrease in the amount of heat required 
to neutralize the remainder of the negative energy associated 
with the substance, i.e., a large decrease in the specific heat. 

The explanation given by Stoner certainly seems adequate 
to explain the phenomena observed with nickel. The idea of 
the association of nickel atoms or ions in groups of five was 
first put forward to explain the existence of the different 
magneton numbers associated with nickel at very low tem- 
peratures and at temperatures above the ferromagnetic Curie 
point. As the writer has shown a logical extension of this 
conception provides an explanation of the existence of non- 
coincident ferromagnetic and paramagnetic Curie points, 
which are observed with most ferromagnetic substances. 
Evidence of the correctness of Stoner’s explanation is also 
provided by the experiments of Bid well t on the thermo- 
electric properties of the alkali metals with respect to 
platinum. The magnetic evidence shows that a solid alkali 
metal consists of an assemblage of diamagnetic positive 
ions and free electrons. On passage to the liquid state we 
should expect some of these ions to take up their valency 
electrons. Consequently, if the Stoner hypothesis may be 
employed here, then, just before an alkali metal passes 
into the liquid state, we should expect to find a large positive 
increase in the thermoelectric power of the metal with 
respect to platinum. This increase is observed with all the 
alkali metals. It extends over a range of temperature of 
some 10° 0. just below the melting-point, even with very 
pure materials, and it is accompanied by an increase of resis- 
tance and a fading-out of the X-ray diffraction patterns. It 

^ Bates, Proc, Pbys. Soc, xliii. p. 87 (1931). 

t Bidwell, Phys. Bev. xxiii. p. ^7 (1924). 
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is interesting that the values ef observed in these 

experiments on the alkali metals are of the same order of 
maraitude as those obtained with manganese arsenide and 
nickel in the transition region. We know, further, that 
nickel also exhibits a continuous increase of resistance as it 
approaches its ferromagnetic critical point, a phenomenon 
which has been the subject of sereral recent investigations 
Unfortunately, data for the resistance of manganese arsenide 
have not yet been obtained. 

The writer has previously used the conception of atoms 
associated in groups in presenting an explanation of the 
variation o£ the magnetic susceptibility of manganese 
arsenide above the ferromagnetic Curie point. It now 
remains to show that the conception does not fail when 
applied to the thermoelectric behaviour of this substance. 
We have to explain the occurrence of positive and negative 
values of S, positive values requiring the ferromagnetic 
groups to lose electrons, and negative values requiring the 
groups to gain them, on passing into the paramagnetic state. 
We are aided in our explanation by the knowledge that 
manganese is unique, in that it only exhibits ferromagnetic 
properties when in combination with another substance. In 
support of this statement we may point out that various 
workers have suggested that the ferromagnetism of metallic 
manganese is due to the presence of hydrogen or of nitrogen. 
In our case, whilst hydrogen and nitrogen contamination 
cannot be entirely ruled out of account, it appears most 
unlikely that the ferromagnetism is due to anything but 
combination with arsenic. Again, manganese is peculiar in 
that it forms very complicated structures, and it has been 
suggested f that the atom may exist in four different states, 
in which the interatomic distances are markedly different. 
There is therefore nothing against the assumption that two 
or more kinds of groups may be formed in the case of 
manganese arsenide, one of which may gain electrons whilst 
the others may lose electrons on passing from the ferro- 
magnetic to the paramagnetic state. We should naturally 
expect their formation to be markedly influenced by the 
presence of iuipurities. What is surprising in these experi- 
ments is the sharpness with which the thermoelectric changes 
occur and the comparatively small range of temperature in 
which the transition may occur. It would appear to indicate 
that only one type of group is responsible for the ferro- 

« Vide ‘Science Pro^ss/ xxvi. p. 11 (1931). 

t Hume-Kothery, ‘The Metallic State/ p. 321 (1931). 

2 E 2 
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magnetism^ whilst two or more kinds of groups may exist ia 
the paramagnetic state. 

So nmch success has attended the conception of the gronp^ 
in the case of nickel consisting of five atoms or ions^ that 
the size of this group has more or less governed the writer’s 
conception of the size of the group in other materials. 
Becently, however, evidence has been put forward by Bitter ♦ 
in support of what is termed the block theory of ferro- 
magnetism. According to this theory the ferromagnetic 
sul^tance is built up of blocks, each consisting of some 10^ 
or 10^ atoms. Although the theory has much to commend 
it, unfortunately, it is not possible, in the opinion of the 
writer, to test it by means of thermoelectric experiments so 
narrowly confined to the region of the ferromagnetic Cnrie 
point, and it is hoped that experiments over a greater range 
of temperature above this point will give us further infor- 
mation of value in the solution of the problem. 

Summary, 

A series of experiments have been made on the thermo- 
electric properties of short rods of manganese arsenide. The 
results show that there is a marked change in the thermo- 
electric power when the substance passes from the ferro- 
magnetic to the paramagnetic state, some specimens 
exhibiting positive and others negative Thomson coefficients. 
It is shown that a rod of the pure substance exhibits a 
negative Thomson coefficient at the ferromagnetic critical 
point, and thus, on the basis of the free electron theory of 
ferromagnetism put forward by Dorfmann and Jaanus, 
a decrease in the specific heat is predicted at this point ; this 
is in agreement with the results of direct calorimetric 
measurements. The experimental results are discussed in 
the light of recent contributions to the theory of ferro- 
magnetism* 

It gives me much pleasure again to express my thanks to 
Professor E, N. da C. Andrade for his constant encourage- 
ment and interest in this work, and particularly for his 
helpful discussion of the points raised in this paper. 


* Bitter, Phys. Rev. he. cit. 
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XXXIV. A Simple Harmonic Continuous Calculating 
Machine, By J. Monteath Eobektson, M.A.^ Ph,DJ^ 

[Plate XII.] 


r |"^HB apparatus (see PL XII.) consists o£ three plungers 
Jl of equal diameter, A, B, and R, operating in cylinders 
D, and E, which are completely filled with oil and 
interconnected at the bottom with a pipe. Thus the sum 
ot* any displacements given by the plungers A and B is con- 
tinuously indicated by the motion of the recording plunger 
R. Any rotation given to the shaft FGr imparts a simple 
harmonic motion to the plungers by means of cranks and 
slides, and the amplitude of the motion can be varied by 
adjusting the positions of the crank-pins on the scales H and 
I. The shaft PGr which connects the two components carries 
two large gear wheels at J and K, each provided with a scale 
and clamp to lock them in any position. The gear wheel Z 
is fixed to the sliaft, bat the wheel K is free to turn on the 
shaft and carries a differential gear situated between the two 
components. Thus if the clamp at. K is locked as in the 
illustration, and a certain rotation a is given to the wheel J, 
then an equal but opposite rotation —a is transmitted to the 
component B through the operation of the differential gear ; 


n 

but if the clamp at K is unlocked, and a certain rotation — ^ 


is given to the gear wheel at K at the same time as the 
rotation a is given to the gear wheel at J, then the rotation 
transmitted to the second component B is — (a-f/8). Thus 
the phase difference between the tw^o components can be 
continuously varied. 

The scale on the wheel J is graduated in degrees. This 
variable will be denoted by The scale on the wheel K, 
denoted by y, is, however, graduated to read one degree 
for every half degree around its circumference, i,e,y this 
scale reads from zero up to 360° twice in the course of 
a revolution, and, further, it is graduated in the opposite 
sense to the graduations on the wheel J. These scales read 
zero when the cranks are turned vertically downwards f. 
The amplitudes which can be set on the scales provided on 
the crank arras of the two components will be denoted by Aj 


* Communicated by Sir W, H. Bragg, O.M., M.A., F.R.S. 

t If these scales are made to read zero when the cranks are in a hori- 
zontal posidou, an adjustment easily effected, the machine then deals 
with sines instead of cosines. 
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and A 2 respectively* If the volume of oil in the apparatus 
is kept constant (it is assumed to be incompressible) the 
following equation is always satisfied : 

Ai cos ^ 4- A 2 cos (w = S, 

where S, the sum of the displacements given by the two 
components, is indicated by the reading on the scale S* The 
periodic surface given by this equation may be represented 
by a series of contour lines which can be drawn very readily 
with the aid of the machine ; for let the plunger R be 
moved to a certain desired contour level on the scale S, 
equal to Sk, and clamped in that position. One degree of 
freedom now remains between the two components A and B* 
For every position given to the ar-scale the y-scale must take 
up another position which satisfies the equation 

Aj cos 0? 4- A 2 cos 4*y) = Sk. 

In this w’ay, with a simple mechanical extension which is 
not shown in PI. XII., the contour lines can be drawn out 
automatically. It should be noted, however, that during 
these operations whenever any crank comes to a vertical or 
nearly vertical position it must be assisted past the turning- 
point, otherwise the machine will jam. Thus the process is 
really only semi-automatic. 

The machine can also be used to explore the whole surface 
systematically. Tbe^-scale ma\ be locked, the a7-scale moved 
round, and readings on S taken at definite intervals of or 
readings on a? taken at definite intervals of S. The y-scale 
may then be moved to a new position, and the operations 
repeated. The points through which the contour lines pass 
may be plotted on a chart directly from the readings. These 
points can, of course, be taken as close together as we please, 
depending on the accuracy desired. Fig. 1 was prepared in 
this way with the machine. It is part of the periodic surface 
given by 

42 cos a? + 32*5 cos 4- y) = S, 

w^here S is the coordinate perpendicular to the paper. Tim 
contour lines are drawn at intervals of 20, negative lines 
being dotted. An accuracy of about 1 per cent, can easily 
be obtained. 

It is of some interest to consider the operations of which 
the machine would be capable if extended to a number of 
components instead of only two as used in the present model. 
Imagine first a two-dimensional array or net of components, 
as in fig. 2. Each circle is supposed to represent a component 
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like A or B, or any similar reversible contrivance for pro- 
ilncing and adding simple harmonic motions, and between 
each component in the rows is placed a differential gear. 


Fi?. 1. 




The shafts connecting up each row are geared together t'i> 
turn in the ratios 1:2:3 etc., but all the differentials are 
connected to turn together at the same speed, and alter- 
nately in positive and negative directions. These movements 
can be achieved very simply by means of idle intermediate 
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wheels and shafts. If w is the rotation imparted to the first 
oomponent A and it^/2 the rotation given to all the 
differential gears simnltaneonslj, then the rotation trans- 
mitted to each component in the net is that shown in fig. 3 *. 
For begin with a rotation a? on the first row at A ; the 
differential gear between A and B adds a rotation p to this, 
and the rotation transmitted to B and beyond is x-hy. Tlie 
next differential adds iinother rotation Vj so that the rotation 
transmitted to the third component in the first row is .r-f 2 y, 
and so on. The second and succeeding rows are exactly the 
same, only they begin with rotations 2 ^?, etc. 

It is clear, then, that a net of components of this kind 
will continuously indicate the sum of the double Fourier 
eeries 

SSAp^^cos (p3^-^qy) 

throughout the range .r= 0 , ^== 0 , to ^«360®, the 

number of terms dealt with being equal to the number of 
oomponents. In the same way, if we built up a tbre< - 
dimensional array or lattice of components, succeeding 
layers or nets of the lattice being connected by a second 
independent set of differential gears, whose motions may be 
denoted by then the machine would continuously indicate 
the sum of the triple Fourier series 

222ApgrC0s(pa?-f qy 4 - rz). 

We might extend this to any number of independent 
Tariables, the value of each new independent variable being 
fed in by a new set of connected differential gears. 

The form of the machine outlined above is, of course, only 
diagrammatic, and need not be adhered to in the actual con- 
struction of a model. For example, the adjustment of the 
amplitude on a component in the centre of the lattice would 
be inconvenient in practice. 

The machine might also be used to obtain the solutions of 
certain sets of simultaneous equations. In fig. 3 let Rj, R 2 , 
and R 3 be three recording plungers connected to the three 
columns of components. Each column now represents a 
separate tank, connexions with the other columns being cut 
off, e, by turning a stop-cock. All gear wheels are 
removed or put out of action, and the components forming 
each row are connected together simply by shafts, so that 
each component in any one row takes the same rotation ami 
the rotations of the different rows are independent. Let 

♦ The symbols indicate the magnitude of the rotation, the sign being 
neglected, as it makes no difference to the cosine displacement. 
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these independent rotations ba a, /S, and y, and let the 
^nphtudes be set to A^, A„ Bi. etc., as sliown in fig. 3 
^ow give a displacement Ty_ by the recording plunger K,. 
Ihis displacement most distribute itself in the first column 
according to the equation 

Ajcosocq* BjCos/S+ C’]Cos<y=ri, 

the total vdume in this tank remaining constant. The 
values of a, and 7 may be anything that satisfy the equa- 
tion there being two degrees of freedom. Next aive a 
displacement to the second column or tank bv the pTuno-er 
lij. ihe equation satisfied is - r » 


Fift- 3. 



one degiee of freedom remaining. Wlien we final) v give 

a displacement 1-3 to the third column the equation satisfied 
by It IS 

A3 cos « + B3 cos /3 + Cs cos 7 = re, 

^d in the general case no degrees of freedom lemain, the 
three equations being satisfied simultaneously. Writing a: 

1 cos a, y for cos and z for cos 7, we have solved the 
lUree iJiiear equations 

Ai A- + Bi y + Ci rj, 

A 8 .r -(- B2 y Cs ; = rg, 

As A 4- Bsy -f Cs ? = I's, 
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tbe values o£ y, and z being simply the cosines of the 
angles to which the shafts have turned in their final 
positions. 

The number of equations and unknowns again depends 
simply on the number of components used. If instead of 
connecting up the components in each row by shafts we 
connect them by gears, to give the ratios a^ : a% laz^bx-h^* fttr 
and cj ; cg : c$, the apparatus will then deal with equations of 
the type 

Ajcosaia + Bicos^j^+Cicosciyd- . . . =ri, 

Ag cos aa a -P Bg cos Z>2 /8 H- Og cos 6*2 7 -P ... = rg, 
Ascosaaa-pBacosis/S-pCgCosray-P ... =^2, 

. . . etc , 

or, if differential gears are employed as well in connecting 
up the components in each row, then another degree oi 
freedom can be attached to each component, and the terms 
in the equations become of the type A cos (aa-P AyS), where cl 
and /S are unknowns. It seems unlikely, however, that 
transcendental equations could be dealt with in general except 
for small values of the unknowns, unless additional mecha- 
nisms were employed to assist the cranks past their vertical 
turning-points. 

It has been pointed out that the above descriptions are 
intended to be diagrammatic, and various types of mechanism 
might be used in the actual construction of such a machine 
with many components. Thus any reversible method for 
continuously indicating the sum of a number of separate 
independent motions might be employed instead ot the 
hydraulic method used in the model (PL XII.) ; for 
example, the addition of displacements given to a string 
passing over pulleys, as in the Kelvin tide predictor. Another 
very compact method, which does not appear to have been 
used before, would be to convert all translations into rotatiotis, 
and combine them by means of a further set of differential 
gears, similar to those use<i for feeding in the values of the 
independent variables in the present model. 

In conclusion, I wish to express iny thanks to Sir William 
Bragg for the interest he has taken in this work. I am 
indebted to the Physics Department of the University of 
Michigan for facilities afforded me in constructing thc^ 
model, and to tbe Oominonweahh Fund for a grant which 
defrayed the expenses. 



An X’-ray Hwamination of Iron^Chrmnium Alloys, 
Summary. 

A mechanical method is described for summing single^ 
doable^ and triple Fourier series, and solving sets o£ linear 
and certain transcendental simultaneous equations. In prin- 
ciple it amounts to a generalization of Kelvin^s tide predicting 
machine and his equation solving machine, witli an extension 
to several dimensions. A simple model consisting of two 
components has been made, and is used to illustrate the 
method of working. 


XXXV. An X-ray Examination of Iron- Chromium Alloys. 
By G. D. Preston, B.A.^ the National Physical Labors 
atory *. 

[Plate XIIL] 

P REVIOUS investigation t, by X~i*ay methods, of the 
Iron Chromium system has shown that it consists 
of a continuous series of solid solutions, the parameter of 
the body-centred cubic unit increasing from 2’86lA. for 
iron to 2 878 A. for chromium. The present paper contains 
an account of an investigation which has been confined to 
the accurate determination of the parameter changes which 
take place in the series of solid solutions. The opportunity 
of making these observations has arisen from the prepa- 
ration in the Metallurgy Department of a series of alloys 
of iron and chromium | of high purity. 

Material. 

The material for X-ray examination was prepared from 
ingots which had been annealed in to remove “ corii^ 

for 12 hours at a temperature of 1300^0. to 1350° C. The 
large-grain size of the annealed ingots of chromium content 
exceeding 20 atomic per cent, necessitated the preparation 
of a powder for the X-ray work. Filings were accordingly 
made, and these were sealed off in exhausted silica tubes and 
then annealed for a few minutes at about 1000° C. to remove 
the effect of cold work. In the composition range extending 
from 0 to 12 atomic per cent, chromium the alloys, during 

♦ Oommujilcated by Sir J. E. Petavel, K.B,E., D.Sc,, F.itS. 
t Westffren, Phratrm^n, and Neffresco, Joum. Iron and Steel Institute, 
cxviL p. S88 (1928), 

t Adcock, Joiirn. Iron and Steel Institute. 
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cooling, undergo the 7 to « transformation at gome tempera- 
ture exceeding 850® 0 . Since the filings annealed at 1000 *^ 0. 
were rather rapidly cooled, a second series v\as annealed in 
mcuo for 24 hours at 600® C. These alloys are marked 
(a) in Table I. giving the values of the parameters. It 
will be seen that in every case the parameter is the same, 

Table I. 


1 


j411oy Ifo, 

a. 


a — u. 

1 51lojNo. 

a. 

d. 


Pure Iron 

1 . 

2S60„ 

2-8600 

0 

A. 

00000 

42 AO 

1 . 

2 - 868 , 

1 . 

2-8678 

1 

00006 


2'860i 



1 43 A2 

2-8685 

2-8680 

0-0005 

2A1 

2-861, 

2-8604 

0*0009 1 

I 44 A2 

2*8685 

2-8682 

0-(H)0S 

4 Al. 

2-862, 

2-8608 

04)016 

: 46 A8 

2-869, 

2*8687 

o-oon 

.. (“) 

2-8625 



1 48 A8 

2*8<19, 

2 8691 

0-0002 

« A6 

2-863, 

2-8612 

0-0025 

i 50 An 

2*8694 

2-8694 

0-0000 

8A4 

2-864, 

2-8616 

0-0027 

63 AO 

2-8695 

2 8699 

~-00004 

» («) 

2-8643 



59 A2 

2-8715 

•2-8710 

0*0000 

11 A9 

2'865i 

2-8622 

0-0028 ■ 

65 A7 

2-8718 

2*8722 

-- 0*0004 

.» (a) 

2-864, 



69 A4 

2-872j 

2-8729 

-0-0008 

14 A8 

2*865, 

2-8628 

0-0028 ; 

76 A2 

2*873j 

2-8742 

-00011 

.. (®) 

2-8654 


i 

i 

79 A2 

2-874o 

2-8747 

-0*0007 

16 A7 

2-8658 

2-8631 

0-0027 

„ 

2-8748 



10 A2 

2-8663 

2-8636 

0*0026 

1 85 A4 

2-875g 

2*8759 

-0-0007 

(a) 

2-866* 



; 89 AO 

2-876e 

2-8766 

~0-(K)i0 

23 A2 

2-8668 

2-8643 

U-0025 

93 A1 

2-8^6* 

2*8773 

-0*0011 

25 AO 

2-8674 

2-8647 

0-(K)27 

95 A7 

2'877o 

2*8778 

-0*0008 

80 A2 

2-866, 

2-8656 

0-0010 

98 A9 

2-878, 

2-8784 

-0*0003 

»> 

2-866, 



Pure Chromium 

2-878, 

2-8786 

oooou 

56 A9 

00 

2*8667 

U0012 






{a) These specimens ba?ft been anneated for 24 hours at bOO® 0., the 
remainder a few minutes at 1000® 0. 

within the limits of error of experiment, as that found for 
the alloy annealed at the higher temperature. The necessity 
for using filings is unfortunate because it introduces the 
possibility of contamination of the specimen by carbon from 
the file. When the material under examination is non- 
magnetic the particles broken from the file during the 
preparation of the powder can be separated by a magnet. 
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lL*Jl* 7 ffT”**“**® VOBsihh, as the alloys ap to- 

aboat 70 atomic per o^t. chromium are all ferromagnetic at 
room temperatures. The file used in the preparation of the 
specimens was an old one which had been frequently used 

behaviour of thl 

alloys of high chromium content when the filings, spread on 
a sheet of paper, were exposed to the field of a^ magnet the 
contemmation is believed to be very small. Some^suppSt 
is given to this view by the good agreement between ^the 
values of the parameters of those alloys which have been 
subjected to difEerent heat treatments. If serious con- 
tamination of the metal were taking place during filing it is- 
nnpiobable that two specimens prepared at different ^inies 
would be contaminated to the same extent and a difference 
in the observed parameters would be noticed. 


Method of Experiment, 

The method of exj^riment has been described in another 
connexion *, and will here be referred to only with a view 
to estimating the accuracy of the results. ^ The camera 
consists of a circular cylinder of diameter about 10 cm 
winch carries the specimen and slit at opposite ends Xa 
diameter. The photographic film, of length about one half 
the c rcumference of the camera, is wrapped round the 
cylinder and held apinst it by elastic bands, the X-ray beam 
being admitted to the camera through a hole punched in 
middle of the film. The object of this arra'^emen^^^^s 
record reflexions at high angles, and to satisfv the well- 
known foCTssing principle” which requires the slit 
specimen, and photographic film to lie on th2 circumference 
of a circle. If s is the distance between corresponding 
hues on the film and ns the radius of the camera, tL angle 
of reflexion ff is given by ^ ® 


8r “2 


In the present ^se we are concerned with a body-centred 
^s”giren*by* ^ " spacing d of the plane hkl 


d= 


a 




Radiation from a chromium target has been usedthrouffb 
out the investigation, and the film records reflexions of the 

• Qayler and Preston, Joiim. Inst, of Metals, xli. p. 191 
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Km doublet from the planes (211) at an angle, 0, which lies 
near to 78^ for iron. Substituting the values of d and 0 
fn>m the above expressions in the relation 

X=2c? sin 0, 

vrhere X is the wave-length^ we obtain 



or if ~ is small, 

8r 

a V 8r/ s 

In the present case s is in the neighbourhood of 90 mm., 
and 8r approximately 400 mm., so that tan s/Sr may be put 
equal to s/Sr for our purpose. Using these values of a and 
Sr the expression for Sa is 

when a is about 2 ’86 A. Thus every tenth millimetre error 
in the determination of « introduces an error O’OOOld A. in 
the value of o. 

The measurement of the films was carried out by means of 
a travelling stage microscope, the distance between the lines 
and the total length of the exposed part of the film being 
recorded in each case. The total length of the exposed part 
of the film varied from 155'4 to 155'9 mm., and the values 
of s have been corrected for a mean length of 155-66 mm. 
on the assumption that the shrinkage of the film is uniform 
throughout its length. The distance between the lines on 
the film was measured twice on each film, and in no case did 
these two values differ by more than 0-2 mm., so that if the 
mean difference were computed from these measurements it 
would be less than ±0-1 mm. An accuracj^ of this degree 
is not claimed, but it is believed that the position of the lines 
can be determined to +0-3 mm., and that the relative values 
of the parameters are therefore susceptible to an error not 
exceeding 0'0005 A. A further source of error against which 
precautions have been taken is the position of the specimen 
iu the camera. The filings are attached by an adhesive to a 
small sheet of thin celluloid, and this is held against the 
circumference of the camera by a pair of springs. In the 
preparation of these specimens attention has been directed 
to keeping the layer of filings as thin as possible, con- 
sistently with obtaining photographs with a reasonable 
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■exposure* It was found tliat the thickness of the layer 
could be conveniently diminished until it was not quite 
opaque and that good photographs could be obtained with 
exposures of from one to one and a half hours, the tube 
being operated at 30 k.v. and about 1 0 m.a. The thickness 
of the layer of filings is thus of the same order of mag- 
nitude as the individual grains of metal and is so small that 
-errors arising from the penetration of the X-ray beam into 
the material have been regarded as negligible. Parameter 
changes due to the natural variation of room temperature 
during the exposures and from day to day have also been 
treated as negligible. The coefficient of expansion of iron 
is of the order of 10*"^ per degree Centigrade, so that a 
parameter change of 0*00016 A., corresponding to a displace- 
ment of 0*1 mm. of the line on the film, would be produced 



O 10 20 30 4-0 50 60 TO ao 90 »O0 

Atomic ^ Chromium 

by a temperature change of 5^ C* The measurements may 
be taken as referring to a temperature of 17° C. 

lie suits. 

The results of the computation of the parameter from the 
measurements made on the films are given in Table I. 
The first column contains a symbol which serves to 
identify the alloy and to give its composition, thus the 
alloy 6A5 contains 6*5 atomic per cent, chromium. As 
mentioned above, the filings of those alloys marked (a) have 
been annealed for 24 hours at 600° C., the remainder for a 
few minutes at about 1000° C. The values of the parameter 
are plotted against composition in fig. 1, and a smooth curve 
lias been drawn to fall as near the points as possible. Each 
observed point has been surrounded by a circle whose 
diameter on the scale of the figure represents 0 0004 A., and 
it will be seen that, with the exception of three points (alloys 
25 AO, 30 A 2, and 46 A8), all the circles are touched or 
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intersected by the curl^, i. e.^ tbe observed points fall witiiin 
±0*00021, of the curve — a deviation' of half the expected 
experimental error. Of the three exceptions, the first 
deviates from the line by just the expected error, and the 
other two by about one and a half times this amonnt. The 
photograph of the alloy 30 A2 was the worst of the whole 
series, the lines being distinctly broader than in the others, 
as may be seen from PI. XIII., where a few typical 
films are reproduced. The discrepancy in this ease is no 
doubt due to the diflSculty of measuring the films with the 
necessary degree of accuracy. With regard to the alloy 
46 A8, the point for which departs from the curve by 
0*0008 A., it has been assumed that some other error has 
vitiated the result. It is possible that it is due to segrega- 
tion in the ingot, and that the region from which the filings 
were taken was deficient in chromium. 
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Although the experimental points fall close to the curve 
in fig. 1, an alternative interpretation of the results will now 
be briefly considered. Denoting by a the ordinate to the 
straight line joining the points for iron and chromium its 
equation is 

a=2*a600 + 0*000186 or, 

where x is the atomic percentage of chromium. The differ- 
ence between the observed parameters a and the value of 
a for each alloy has been plotted in fig. 2, the values of ^ and 
a— a being given in the table. In fig. 2 the points could be 
joined by a continuous curve just as in fig. 1, and this curve 
would not depart from any point by more than the correspond- 
ing curve in fig. 1. The way in which the points lie in fig. 2 
suggests, however, that the parameter does not vary contin- 
uously with composition. In the range from 0 to 25 atomic 
per cent, chromium the value of a— d increases very rapidly 
up to about 6*5 atomic per cent, chromium, and then remains 
constant. A pair of straight lines can be drawn so as to lie 
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within + 0*0001 A. of the observed points. In the remainder 
of the diagram the evidence for discontinuity is not so 
marked. In assessing the error of the parameter determina- 
tion at +0*0005 A. it was assumed that the position of the 
diffraction lines on the film could be measured to ±0*3 mm,^ 
although from repetitions of the measurements it appeared 
that the error might be as small as ±0*1 mm., and in those 
cases where duplicate photographs have been taken the 
parameters do, in fact, agree to within ±0*0001 A, While 
this high degree of accuracy is not claimed in the present 
investigation, it appears justifiable to draw attention to the 
fact that there may be discontinuities in the variation of 
parameter with composition. 
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XXXVI. Standard Electrode Potentials in Ethyl AlcohoL 

Bfj Angus Macfarlane, B.A., and Sir Harold Hartley, 

^l^HEUE have been numerous isolated measurements of 
A the electromotive forces of ceils containing non- 
aqueous solutions, but few systematic attempts to determine 
the standard electrode potentials of the elements in solvents 
other than water. In ethyl alcohol the only extensive 
investigation recorded is that of Neustadt and Abegg^^^, 
which permits the calculation of the electrode potentials of 
the three halogens, of silver, and of five divalent metals. 
Such are the uncertainties involved in their experimental 
procedure, however, that no great reliance can be placed on 
their results. The errors inherent in this and other earlier 
work have been reviewed by Buckley and Hartley who 
have established the electrode potentials of nine elements in 
methyl alcohol. This paper describes the extension of their 
methods to the investigation of solutions in ethyl alcohol. 

The electromotive iorce^ E, of a cell, consisting of two 
electrodes each reversible to one of the ions of the electro- 

♦ Cammunicated by the Authors. 

Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol, 13, No. 84. Suppl Felu 1932. 2 F 
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Jytic solution witli whicli they are in equilibrium, is givtm 
by the expression 

E = Eo- p In/.cs (I) 

where c is the concentration of the electrolyte and f the 
activity coefficient, expressing its deviation from ideal 
behaviour. E will become equal to Eo when the product fc 
is equal to unity ; the point at which this condition is 
fulfilled is termed the standard state. 

If one of the ions of the electrolyte is the hydrion and one 
electrode a surface in equilibrium with hydrogen gas under 
760 mm. pressure, the value of Eq is defined as the standard 
electrode potential of the anion. The standard electrode 
potentials of the metals can then he found fi'om the electro- 
motive forces of the corresponding cells containing a 
metallic cation and the same anion. But in order to 
evaluate Eo measurements must he made in very dilute 
solution, so that extrapolation to zero concentration, where 
the activity coefficient is unity, may be justified. Such a 
self-contained determination is not always possible, even in 
aqueous solution. 

In methyl and ethyl alcohols measurements of activity 
<^oefficients have been confined to solutions of hydrogen 
ohloride. Wolfenden, Wright, Ross-Kane, and Buckley 
attempted the investigation of sodium chloride solutions in 
methyl alcohol, but found the behaviour of the sodium 
amalgam electrode to he anomalous. In conse<[uence it has 
been assumed in this paper that the activity coefficients of 
all the strong uni-univalent electrolytes employed are equal 
to those of hydrogen chloride at the same concentration, 
which have been interpolated from the results of Woolcock 
and Hartley As explained by them, it is convenient to 
-express the concentration of non-aqueous solutions in gram- 
molecules per thousand grams of solution, denoted by tlie 
symbol m. In consequence, equation (1) must be rewritten 
in the form 

9RT 

E = Eo,,--^lnm.7, (2) 

where y is the molal activity coefficient. The influence of 
this convention on the standard state and on the value of 
^ 0 ^ will be discussed later. 

Reference Electrodes. 

The hydrogen electrode is accepted as the ultimate refer- 
ence standard, the electrode potential of hydrogen being 
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defined as zero in each solvent. As a practical standard, 
however, this electrode is inconvenient, and it has been 
generally replaced by the mercnry-caloniel or silver-silver 
-chloride systems. It has recently been shown by Randall 
and Young and by Giintelberg that both these electrodes 
are liable to oxidation, particularly in acid soluiion ; they 
maintain steady potentials only if the chloride solutions with 
which they are in contact have been carefully freed from air. 
That the potential difference between these electrodes is in- 
dependent of the nature of the chloride solution has been 
demonstrated by measurements in tenth molal solution of 
lithium chloride in ethyl alcohol. It was found to be 
0*0457 volts, in agreement with Gerke’s value in water, 
0*0455 volts. A slow rise in ihe e.m.f. occurred, which was 
reproduced in iiydrogen chloride solution, where, moreover, 
the initial potential difference was greater. Disturbance due 
to oxidation might be expected to be more pronounced at the 
calomel electrode, and indeed silver-silver chloride electrodes 
were found to exert potentials steady to a tenth of a millivolt 
in acid and in neutral f^olutions, which had not been specially 
purified from oxygen. 

Several forms of precipitated silver and silver chloride 
were tested, but the greater convenience of the electrolytic 
type described by Nonhebel and Hartley and the fact that 
these were the electrodes whose potential against hydrogen 
has been established by Woolcock, led to their adoption as 
practical reference standards. For each run electrodes, which 
had been silvered some time previously and in the meanwhile 
had been carefully washed free from traces of cyanide, were 
freshly chloridized. It was rare to find a potential difference 
of more than a hundreth of a millivolt between electrodes 
prepared at the same time, and their reproducibility was 
proved by duplicate experiments. 


Liquid Junction Potentials. 

Most of the cells investigated contained at least one liquid 
function ; it was therefore important to estimate their magni- 
tude accurately. All the junctions were formed between two 
equally concentrated solutions of uni-univalent electrolytes, 
possessing one common ion. Lewis and Sargent showed 
that this type of junction is reproducible and that its magni- 
tude is accurately represented by the formula 




RT 

F 



( 3 ) 


where Ai and A 2 are the equivalent conductivities of the two 

2F2 
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electrolytes at that ooncentration. This equation can only 
be expected to hold as long as the activities ot* the two 
solutes are the same. It was found that the liquid junction 
potential between tenth molal solutions of lithium and 
hydrogen chlorides is less than that calculated from the 
formula. Since it appears from the work of Wool cock and 
Hartley that hydrogen chloride is appreciably associated in 
such strong solutions, this result is not surprising. 

Two separate measurements of the cell, 

Ag.AgCl HCl } LiCl AgCl.Ag, 

0*01 m. I O’Ol m. 

gave e.m.f.^s of 14*8 mv. and 15*3 mv. ; the junction 
potential calculated from equation (3) is 15*0 mv. At this 
dilution, then, the activity coefficients are more nearly equal, 
and the junction potentials may be safely calculated from 
the Lewis-Sargent formula. Interposition of a bridge of 
saturated potassium iodide solution only reduced the e.m.f. 
to 4 mv. 

During the progress of this work the researches of 
Guggenheim on the more complicated junctions, 

HCl I KCI, 

^*1 1 ^2 

in water, were published, in which the importance of the 
junctions possessing cylindrical symmetry is stressed. In 
onr later measurements this condition was attained by 
forming the junctions within the vertical side-tubes of tho 
half-cells, and not at the tip. 

The conductivity measurements required were made in a 
small Washburn cell. The results are assembled in Table I. 
The volume concentrations used in the calculation of Ac have 
been obtained by multiplying the molality by the density of 
the pure solvent. 

Experimental Procedure. 

The potentiometer, thermostats, and equipotential shield 
were the same as those used by Nonhebel and Hartley 
and the form of the durosil glass cells has already been 
described by them. Modifications of this apparatus are 
referred to in the descriptions of the particular experiments 
for which they were made. Ethyl alcohol was prepared by 
the method described by McKelvy^*^^ The salts were pure 
specimens prepared for conductivity work. The measure- 
ments were carried out at a temperature of 25*^+0 01^0. 
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The caduiiuiii cell used as a working standard of e.rn.f. was 
Irequentlv compared with one calibrated by the N.P.L, 

The Buropean convention of the sign of electrode 
^K)tentials, which is the opposite of that advocated by G, N, 
Lewis, has been used throughout ; in the diagrammatic 
representation of the cells the pole on the left is that 
hearing the negative charge. 

Table 1. 


Equivalent 

Electrol^^le. Molality. conductivity 

at 25® C. 

HCl 0 01 49*2 

HCIO, 0*01 58*2 

EiCI 0*01 27*0 

0*005 29*4 

OOOa 31*0 

LiBr...... O'Ol 280 

Lil 0*01 36*2 

LiCNS 0*01 37*0 

LiOIO^ 0*01 38*9 

0*005 38*3 

0*o63 42*3 

NaOlO^ 0*01 27*4 

AoCIO^ 0*01 37*0 

0005 38*4 

TICIO, 0 003 42*9 

LiOEt 0*01 22*0 


Expekimental Kesllts. 

IJydrogen, 

The electromotive force of the cell, 

H 2 0*01 in. HCl AgCl. Ag, 

was determined in order to check the technique against the 
pr^^vious measurements of Woolcock and Hartley, The 
e.m.f. was found to be 0*1930 volts, in reasonable agreement 
with the value interpolated from the smoothed curve, 
0*1940 volts. The ean.f., Eom^ of the cell, 

Ag.AgCl HCl H 2 , 
a = l 

is C*<1759 volts, the hydrogen being here the more positive 
^electrode. 
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Lithium, 

The potential of litliium metal against a 0*035 per cent, 
lithium amalgam has been measured by Lewis and Keyes 
in conjunction with their determination of the standard 
electrode potential in water. Experiments with the cell, 

Lithium amalgam Lid in EtOH Agd. Ag, 
0*035 per cent, 0*01 in. 

were therefore sufficient to establish the electrode potential 
in ethyl alcohol. Since the amalgam reacts readily with 
alcohol provision was made for the rapid renewal of the 
amalgam surface and of the solution in contact with it. An 
overflowing electrode was used in the type of cell described 
by Philpot^^^^ The amalgam was prepared by electrolysis 
and was purified and analyzed by the method of Richards 
and Conant^^^\ In all measurements with amalgam elec- 
trodes the solutions were freed from dissolved air by bubbling 
pure nitrogen, previously saturated with alcohol vapour,, 
through them for some days. 

From the first experiment a provisional value of 2*28 volts, 
accurate to about a centivolt, w^as obtained for the e.ni.f. of 
the cell. A prolonged series of measurements was impossible, 
because solution crept up the inside of the dropper and, by 
liberation of hydrogen, broke up the falling column of 
amalgam. A new form of electrode, which obviated this 
difficulty and had the additional merit of maintaining more 
constant dropping rates, was therefore devised. Using this, 
much more satisfactory results were obtained; the extreme 
variation of potential was less than a millivolt, and renewal 
of the solution was without appreciable effect. The value of 
the e.m.f. was 2*287 volts, which is within the limits of un- 
certainty of the previous measurement. As the possible 
sources of error would tend to lower the e.m.f., it was to be 
expected that the more accurate measurement should give 
the higher reading. 

Assuming the activity coefficient of lithium chloride in 
hundredth molal solution to be 0*518, that of hydrogen 
chloride at the same molality, the e.m.f. of the cell at unit 
activity, Ec,,^, can be calculated from the equation 

5>T^T 

Eo» = E+ -p Ina (4) 

= 2-287 -0-271 volts. 

On adding 0*950 volts, the Lewis and Keyes value for the 
difference in potential between amalgam and metal, and 
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0*076 volts to refer it to the standard hydrogen electrode^ 
it is found that the standard electrode potential of lithium is 

— 3*042 volts ill ethyl alcohol. 

Sodium^ 

The solubility of sodium chloride in ethyl alcohol is not 
sufficient to permit the measurement of the cell analogous to 
that used for lithium. The electrode potential of sodium was 
therefore measured with the combination 

Sodium Amalgam Na 0104 | LiC 104 | LiCl AgOI.Ag, 
+ 9*0 mv. — -f 8*8 mv. — 

the molalities of all three solutions being 0*01. 

The amalgam electrode was similar to that just described^ 
but the cell was modified to permit the »'stablishment of the 
liquid junctions. Two experiments were made with different 
strengths of amalgam ; in both the e.m.f, remained steady 
over a wide range of dropping rates and was but little altered 
by change of solution. In the first the amalgam strength 
was found by titration to be 0*247 per cent , in the second 
0 466 per cent. ; the corresponding e.m.f/s were 1*9943 and 
2*0316 volts. Lewis and Kraus found that the potential 
difference between sodium metal and a 0*205 per cent, 
amalgam is 0*8456 volts ; interpolation of Richards and 
Conant's results provides the corrections, 0*0069 and 
0*0414 volts, for the strength of the amalgams here em- 
ployed. After adding the liquid junction potential and 
reducing the e.m.f s to the standard state, these figures give 

— 2*6557 and — 2*6584 volts as the two values of the standard 
electrode potential of sodium. The mean is, to the nearest 
millivolt, —2*657 volts. 

Thallium, 

It has been shown by measurements in water that anoma- 
lous results are obtained with thallium electrodes unless 
oxygen is carefully excluded from the apparatus. A 
probable explanation is that a sparingly soluble oxide is 
formed as a film over the amalgam surface, and consequently 
tlie potential of the electrode attains a more negative value 
than corresponds to true equilibrium with the thallium ion 
content of the hulk of the solution. 

Measurements in ethyl alcohol with solutions initially 
freed from oxygen, but in an apparatus which did not pre- 
clude its slow diffusion to the electrode, confirmed this view. 
Owing to the low^ solubility of thallium salts in this solvent 
the concentration of the solutions in the cell 
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Two-phase 

Thallium Amalgam TICIO 4 | LiC 104 | LiCl AgCl.Ag, 
— 0.4 mv.-f +8*0 mv.— 

was only three hundredth molal. The e.ra.f. rose slowly but 
continuously by some five millivolts in the course of two 
days ; on stirring the amalgam with a glass rod it fell 
momentarily towards the original value. Such behaviour is 
compatible with the explanation advanced, since dissipation 
of the oxide film by stirring would bring the amalgam into 
contact with solution possessing a higher thallium ion activity. 
The initial value of the e.m.f. was 0*573 volts. 

Farther experiments were conducted in which the forma- 
tion of oxide was avoided by bubbling pure nitrogen through 
the amalgam and solution. The saturated amalgam was 
prepared by warming the elements in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. It was delivered into the cell, without having 
come in contact with the air, through a capillary filter. The 
e.m.f. of the cell varied only by a few tenths of a millivolt 
over a period of several hours. Since its value, 0*5710 volts, 
was slightly lower than that recorded previously, greater 
reliance can be placed upon it, and it has been used to calcu- 
late the electrode potential. Interpolation of Woolcock^s 
results shows the activity coefficient of hydrogen chloride at 
this dilution to be 0*675 ; hence 0*314 volts must be sub- 
tracted from the observed e.m.f. to give Eo,„. After addition 
of 7*6 mv. for the liquid junction potential, 2*6 mv, for the 
potential difference between the two-phase amalgam and 
thallium metal, and 0 076 volts to refer the measurements to 
the standard hydrogen electrode, the standard electrode 
potential of thallium is found to be — 0*343 volts. 

Silver. 

Three series of determinations, at f wo dilutions, were made 
with the cell, 

Ag.AgCl LiCl 1 LiC104 I AgClO^ Ag. 

Three kinds of silver electrode were used : — platinum grids 
silvered electrolytically, and granular silver prepared by the 
redaction of silver nitrate (i.) with ammonium formate and 
(ii.) with ferrous sulphate solutions. Electrodes of the first 
and second types exerted the same potential, but, both in 
0*01 and in 0*005 m. solution, tlie third type was found to 
be 1*7 mv. positive to the electrolytic grids, two of which 
were used in each case. The cells maintained constant 
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wbich are embodied in the table, over periods 
exceeding twenty-four hours. 


Hilver electrode. 

Electrolytic.... 
Granular (i.) , 
Granular (ii.) , 


Observed e.in.f. in volte. 


X"" 

Expt. I. 
at 0 01 m. 


00<522 


0-5638 


Expt. II. Expt. III. 

at 0*01 m. at 0 005 m. 

0-5626 0-5311 

0*5626 

0-5328 


A difference in potential between electrodes of the same 
metal may be attributed to variations in the state of strain 
of their surfaces. The form exerting the highest positive 
})otential is that possessing the minimum energy content, 
and therefore the measurements with the second specimen 
of granular silver should be used to calculate the electrode 
potential. The algebraic sum of the liquid junction poten- 
tials, lOT mv. in hundredth and 6*8 mv. in two hundredth 
iiiolal solution, is 1o be subtracted in each case from the 
gross e.in.f. of the cell. The standard electrode potential of 
silver, as calculated from the first experiment, is 0*7485 volts, 
and, from the third, 0*7500 volts. The agreement between 
these measurements at different molalities justifies the assump- 
tion that the activities of strong electrolytes of the same 
valency type are approximately equal iu solutions of the 
same <‘oncentratiou. 


Chlotine, 

The standard electrode potential of chlorine in ethyl alcohol 
can be calculated from that of silver and the solubility product 
of silver chloride. Since the e.m.f. of the cell, 

Ag AgCl Cl,, 

is a measure of the free energy change of the reaction 


Ag + iCls = AgCl, 
(solid) ( I atmosphere) (solid) 


it is independent of the solvent in which the silver chloride 
is dissolved. Qerke^^^ haS measured the e.in.f. of this cell in 
water, and has found it to be 1'1362 volts ; it can be repre- 
sented by the equation 


RT 


In L 


‘AgCl> 


E = E.P.ci-E.P.a« 


• • (5) 
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which holds whatever the solvent in which the quantities on 
the right-hand side have been obtained. (Substitution of 
the data for water gives E = 1*135 volts, in agreement with 
experiment.) The solubility product of silver chloride in 
ethyl alcohol, calculated below, is 1*16 x 10“^^ while the 
electrode potential has just been found to be 0*749 volts. 
Hence the standard electrode potential of chlorine is calcu- 
lated to be + 1*060 volts. 

Bromine* 

The same procedure may be followed to obtain the standani 
electrode potential of bromine. The e.m.f. of the cell, 

Ag AgBr Br,, 

will again be independent of solvent, and from the measure- 
ments in water should be 0*986 volts. Since the solubility 
product of silver bromide in ethyl alcohol is 1*04x10“**, 
the standard electrode potential of bromine is -f 0*789 volts. 

Iodine, 

The e.m.f. of the cell, 

Ag Agl Ig, 

is found, on substituting the values in water (E.P.Ak' 0*7995, 
E.P.i 0*5357, LAgi 1*0 x 10~**), in the equatioii 

E = E.l’.i-E.P.A,-^*'lnLAgi 

to be 0*6802 volts. This value is in fair agreement with 
that obtained through direct measurement by Jones and 
Hartman 0*685 volts The solubility product of silver 
iodide is 1*41 x 10'~*®, whence it is deduced that the standard 
electrode potential of iodine in ethyl alcohol is 4-0*317 volts. 

The Solubility Pkoducts of SPAuiNiiLV Soluble Salts. 
Silver Chloride, 

The e.m.f. of the hydrogen-silver chloride cell can be 
represented, when the activity of the hydrogen chloride is 
unity, by the equation 

~ E*P»Ag“P"~pr In liAgCl* • • • (7) 

Substituting the values of these quantities, the solubility 
product of silver chloride can be calculated, 

0*05915 log LAgci = 0-749 4- 0*0759, 
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and is thus found to be M6xl0~^* and therefore the 
solubility is 1*08 x gram-molecules in 1000 grams of 
solvent. 

Silver Bromide. 

The solubility product of silver bromide was deduced from 
measurements of the e.in.f. of the combination, 

Ag.AgBr LiBr ( LiOi AgOl.Ag, 

—0*9 mv.-f 

in hundredth moial solution. Silvered platinum grids, 
bromidized in a decinonnai solution of potassium bromide 
for an hour with a (mrrent of 0*01 amperes per electrode, 
maintained potentials constant to a fifth of a millivolt. Two 
silver-silver bromide electrodes were compared with two 
silver-silver chlorides. The e.m.f. of the cell was 0T203 
volts, while a repetition with fresh materials gave a value 
of 0*1204 volts. Thence the potential of the Ag.AgBr, 
0*01 111 . LiBr electrode is calculated to be 0*0617 volts 
negative to the standard hydrogen electrode. Substituting 
this figure in the equation, 

L = B.P.jig-j- 0*05915 log cijjtg -f- 

a value of 2*01 x 10"^^ is obtained for the silver ion activity 
of this solution. Since the bromide activity is 0*518 x 10“% 
the solubility product of silver bromide is 1*04 x 10“^® and 
the solubility l*02x 10“^ gram-molecules in 1000 grams of 
solvent. 

Silver Iodide. 

Owing to the formation of complex salts it is difficult to 
jMocure a colierent and regular deposit on a silvered anode 
from an aqueous solution of potassium iodide. Possibly for 
this reason electrodes compounded of granular silver and 
precipitated silver iodide failed to maintain a constant 
f)otential in contact with a solution of lithium iodide. 

Partington and Isaacs in their measurements of iodide 
concentration cells, found that steady and reproducible results 
could be obtained by using simple silver electrodes, uncoated 
'' ith iodide. When such electrodes were placed in the cell, 

Ag.AgI O'Olm.Lil | O’Olm. LiCl AgCl.Ag, 

+ 6*9 mv.— 

an e.m.f. of 0*2839 volts was recorded, constant to a fifth of 
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a millivolt over a period of eighteen hours. From this 
reading, by the same process as before, the solubility product 
silver iodide is calculated to be 1*41 x The solu- 

bility is therefore 3*8 X 10”^® gram-molecules in 1000 grams 
of solvent. 

Silver Thiocyanate. 

Using silvered electrodes, coated electrolytically with 
silver thiocyanate, the e.m.f. of the cell, 

Ag.AgCNS LiUNS I LiOl AgOl.Ag, 

4-7*5 mv.— 

in hundredth molal solution, remained constant for eight 
hours. Its gross value was 0*0157 volts, whence the solu- 
Jbility product is calculated to be 4*73 x 10^^® and the 
solubility 6*9 x 10^^ gram-molecules in 1000 grams of 
solvent. 

Thallium Chloride. 

The solubility of thallium chloride in ethyl alcohol was 
investigated means of the cell, 

Two-phase 

Thallium Amalgam TlCl 0*01 m, Li(/1 AgCl.Ag. 

The e.m.f. of the combination quickly reached an equilibrium 
value of 0*5639 volts, which was well maintained over a 
period of seven hours. Referred to the liydrogen standard, 
the potential of the thallium- thallium chloride electrode is 
therefore 0*508 volts, and the thailium ion activity in the 
solution 1*9 X 10^^. 

In calculating the solubility product it is no longer legiti- 
mate, as was the case with the less soluble silver salts, to 
assume that the total chloride ion activity is unaflected by 
the solution of thallium chloride. It should rather be equated 
to the sum of the activities of the lithium and thallium ions. 
Hence 

acr= 0*00518 -f 0*00190 = 0*00708, 

and the solubility product of thallium chloride is 1*34 x 10““^. 

The solubility products of these salts in the three solvents, 
water, methyl, and ethyl alcohols, are given in Table 11. It 
will be seen that the solubility products of the silver halides 
are about a thousandfold less in meth yl alcohol than in water. 
There is a further decrease by about a factor of five in passing 
from methyl to ethyl alcohol. 
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The Dissociation Constant of Ethyl Alcohol, 

Two series of determinations of the hydrogen ion activity 
in alkaline alcoholic solutions were carried out in the cell, 

0*01 m. LiOEt | 0*01 in. LiCl AgCl. Ag. 

— 5'2 mv.+ 

Lithium ethylate solutions were prepared by dissolving the 
clean metal in air-free alcohol through which a current o£ 
dry nitrogen was passing. Their concentrations were deter*- 
mined by weight titration and adjusted by weight addition 
of pure solvent. Iridized gold plates were used as hydrogen 
electrodes, the gas being generated by electrolysis of baryta 
solution, freed from oxygen by passing over a heated tung- 
sten filament, dried with sulphuric acid, soda-lime, and. 

Table II. 

The Solubility Products of Sparingly Soluble Salts. 


Salt T^MeOH. I'EtOH* 

AgCl 1*8 XlO-'o 8-9x10-*^ l^xlO-^ 

AgBr 6-5 xlO-'- 10xl0-J« 

Agl 1*0 xlO-^' 6-OxlO-*" 1*4x10-^® 

AgCNS 1*44x10-’" 1*8x10-’^ 4*7xl0"’* 

TlCl 4*4x10-' 1*3x10““® 


phosphorus pentoxide, and saturated with alcohol vapour 
before admission to the cell. 

The e.in.f, of the cell was 1*0355 volts in the first experi- 
ment and 1*0360 volts in the second. To these figures 
1*1 inv. and 0*9 mv. respectively must be added to correct 
the partial pressure of the hydrogen gas to 760 mm. Deduc- 
tion of 5*2 mv,, the liquid junction potential, yields values 
of 1*0314 and 1*0317 volts for the corrected e.m.f. of the 
cell. The silver-silver chloride electrode in hundredth 
molal lithium chloride solution is 0*0594 volts positive to 
the standard liydrogen electrode ; hence the mean value of 
the potential difference between hydrogen electrodes in 
0*01 m. lithium ethylate solution and in hydrogen chloride 
solution of unit activity is 0*9721 volts. The hydrogen ion 
activity of the former solution is therefore 3*66 x 10“^^, and 
since that of the ethylate ion may be taken as 5*18 x 10~^ 
their product, the dissociation constant of ethyl alcohol, is 
found to be 1*9 x 10 
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Danner has measured this quantity by two separate 
methods. From the conductivity of a pure specimen of 
ethyl alcohol he obtained the value 2*89 X 10*“^®. To this 
method^ however, he does not attach much importance, but 
considers his e.m.f. measurements to be more significant. 
To avoid liquid junction potentials he based his calculations 
on investigations of the three cells 

H, HCl HgsOlg.Hg, 

Hg.HgsCjg Saturated NaCI Na amalgam, 

Na amalgam NaOEt H 2 . 

The sum of the processes occurring in these cells is the 
reaction 

EtOH=EtO“-hH+ 

and the e.m.f. corresponding to it is also obtained by 
addition. Owing to the unreliability of calomel electrodes 
be was forced to measure the second cell, wliose e.m.f. 
should be independent of solvent, in aqueous solution. His 
measurements extended over a range of concentration, but 
he adopted the doubtful assumption that the ratio of the 
equivalent conductivity in very dilute solution to that at 
infinite dilution represents the activity coefficient. He 
obtained in this way a value of 0*73 X for the dissocia- 
iion constant of ethyl alcohol. Since his concentrations are 
expressed on a volume scale, it is not strictly comparable 
with the present determination. 

A more natural basis of comparison with this, and also 
wifh the corresponding data in other solvents, is provided 
by calculation of the molecular fraction of the solvent dis- 
sociated into ions, N. The relation between this factor and 
the dissociation constant, K, is given by the expression 

_ M 
^ '“lOOO.A 

when the concentration has been calculated in gram-molecules 
per litre, and by 

1000 

when the solution has been made up by weight. M is the 
molecular weight and A the density of the solvent. Danner^s 
value for the molecular fraction of ethyl alcohol dissociated 
is 1*6 X in fair agreement with the present fififure. 

20x10-^ 
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Discussion. 

It has been pointed out in an earlier paper that the 
choice of a weight instead of a Tolnme concentration scale, 
and the corresponding use of molal activity coefficients, alters 
the values of the calculated electrode potentials unless the 
density of the solvent is unity. Tf the electrode potentials 
on the volume scale are denoted by the symbol E.P.^ and 
those calculated on a weight basis by then, while for 

cations 

E.P.. = E.P.., 

for anions 

E.F., = E.P...+ ^lnA, .... (9) 
Table III. 


E.F.c in Differences. 


Jfileinent. 


McOH. 

EtOH? 

MeOH/HjO. 

EtOH/H,a 

Li 



-3-042 

... 

0084 

Na 

-2-7125 

-2-728 

1 

to 

0-015 

-0-066 

T1 


-0-379 

-0*349 

0*043 

0-013 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ag 

0-7095 

0-764 

0-749 

0*036 

0051 

I 

. 0'5357 

oa57 

0*305 

0*179 

0*231 

Br 

3*0659 

0-837 

0777 

0*229 

0*289 

01 

1-3694 

1-116 

1*018 

0-243 

0-301 


where A is the density of the solvent. Reasons, related to 
the purpose of this discussion, were there adduced for the 
adoption of the volume concentration standard. In Table III. 
the electrode potentials of the anions have therefore been 
adjusted in accordance vrith equation (9), which at 25° C. 
takes the form 

E.P.C = E.P.^t— •0’01234 for methyl alcohol, 

and E.P.c « E.P.„j— 0*01245 for ethyl alcohol. 

Since the density correction for water is inappreciable the 
electrode potentials in that solvent have been taken directly 
from Lewis and EandaH’s ‘Thermodynamics.’ 

In general the electrode potentials of the elements are 
the more negative the lower is the dielectric constant of the 
solvent. To this rule two exceptions appear in the table • 
the electrode potential of thallium is lower in ethyl than in 
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methyl alcohol^ while that of sodium is hi^yhest iu methyl 
but lowest in ethyl alcohol. The elements maintain the 
same relative positions in the three solvents, and the specific 
differences are in the main small. That they are greater 
for the anions than for the cations arises from the adoption 
of hydrogen as the standard electrode in each solvent. 

The difference in the electrode potentials of an anion in 
two solvents is the e.m.f. of the cell, 


A 


HA in solvent I. 


te = 1 




HA in solvent II. 
a=:l, 


A 


and is therefore a measure of tiie partial molal free energy 
of transfer of the acid HA from the first solvent to the 
second when at unit activity in both. This free energy 
change can be calculated in 15° C. calories from the 
equation 

AFh1 = 23059 [E.P.a„-E.P.aJ. . . (10) 

The partial molal free energy of transfer of the corresponding 
metallic salt MA is deduced from the e.m.f., E, of the cell, 

MA in solvent I. MA in solvent II. 

A M— M A 

a— I a=l, 

and is therefore represented in calories by the equation 

AFma - 23059 [E.P.A,,-E.P.M,,--E.P.A,-f E.P.mJ. 

• . . (U> 

It was also demonstrated in the previous paper that this 
quantity is the limiting value, as the concentration sinks to 
zero, of the partial molal free energy of transfer of the 
electrolyte between equally concentrated solutions in the two 
solvents. Since Born has calculated the free energy of 
solvation of an ion of radius r in a solvent of dielectric 
constant D at infinite dilution as 





. . ( 12 ) 


the observed values of the free energy of transfer may be 
properly compared with those deduced from the equation, 
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by substitation of N, Avogadro^s number, Di and the 
dielectric constants of the two solvents, and the radii of 
the ions, and rj, obtained from the crystal lattice. 

Table IV. contains the values for the transfer of a number 
of electrolytes from water to methyl and also to etbyl alcohol 
calculated from this equation, and also those obtained by 
means of equations (10) and (11) from the observed elec- 
trode potentials. The data for the thiocyanates were 

Table IV. 

Partial Molal Free Energies of Transfer at 25® 
in Oalories. 


HgO— MeOH. 

Culculaied. Observed. 



Cl 

Br. 

I. 

Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

ONS. 

Li 

.... 6570 

6360 

6160 


... 


... 

Na..... 

.... 5370 

5160 

4960 

5260 

4970 

3820 

3390 

Tl 

.... 4270 

4060 

3860 

4610 

4280 

3130 

2700 

H 



... 

5610 

5280 

4130 

3700 

Ag 

... 5270 

{>060 

4860 

4780 

4450 

3400 

2970 




a 

r 

-EtOH. 




Li 

... 8970 

869(» 

8410 

5010 

4730 

3390 

2900 

Na 

... 7270 


6710 

8260 

7080 

6640 

6160 

TI 

... 5670 

5390 

5110 

6650 

6370 

5030 

4540 

H 




6950 

6670 

5330 

4840 

Ag 

.... 7070 

6790 

6510 

5770 

5490 

4150 

3660 


deduced from the solubility product measurements by use 
of the conception of a hypothetical thiocyanogen electrode, as 
described by Buckley and Hartley. There is a general 
correspondence between the observed and calculated values. 
It will be seen from the figures for the hydrogen halides that 
the free energy change in both solvents decreases with 
increasing ionic radiu.s. The observed differences between 
the chloride and the bromide are of the calculated magnitude, 
but those between the bromide and the iodide are consider- 
ably greater. The partial molal free energies of transfer 
of the metallicchloridesfrom water to methyl alcohol are also 
in the inverse order of the ionic radii of the cations. The 
Phil May. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 84. SuppL Feb. 1932. 2 G 
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observed value is less iban the calculated except in the caee 
ef tbailium, where the measurement is a little uncertain and 
the result may be too low ; but there is considerable diver- 
gence from a quantitative agreement. Thus the difPerence 
between sodium and silver chlorides is greater than was to 
be expected from their ionic radii, which are almost equal. 
The electrode potential of lithium has not yet been deter- 
mined in methyl alcohol, but, judging from its values in the 
other solvents, it is probably more negative than the Born 
equation dematids. 

Turning to the transfers of the metallic chlorides from 
water to ethyl alcohol, it is seen that the irregularities, 
incipient in methyl alcohol, are here more pronounced. Thus 
the free energy change is greater for sodium than for hydro- 
gen chloride, wdiile that of thallium is nearly as great, and is 
larger than that of silver, the ionic radius of which is two- 
thirds smaller. The results for the lithium salts correspond 
to a much greater ionic radius than the metal possesses in the 
crystal. 

The Born equation can only be regarded as an approxi- 
mate expression for the free energy of solvation of the ion. 
It fails to take into account the change in the properties of 
the medium due to the electrical charge on the ion. The 
solvent difjoles around the ion must be orientated in the 
electrical field with a consequent alteration in dielectric pro- 
perties. Such factors may be expected to be dependent 
<m the ionic radius for ions of equal charge, and cannot 
therefore be sufficient to account for the specific differences 
in the observed free energies of transfer. 

There is, however, the further possibility of the formation 
■of physical or chemical links between the ions and the solvent 
molecules. Abundant evidence for the existence of solvation 
in this sense exists ; indeed, it is calculated from conductivity 
data that the ionic radii of the alkali metals in solution in 
these solvents decrease as the atomic weight increases, 
implying that the lighter ions, such as lithium, are the more 
heavily solvated. Not only the effective ionic radius, but 
also the degree of solvation of the ion, may therefore be 
expected to vary from solvent to solvent, so that its partial 
molal free energy of transfer will be rnotlified accordingly. 

The low values for the transfer of the lithium salts may 
thus be taken as cofifirmafcion of the existence of a high or 
uniform degree of solvation of the lithium ion. The anom- 
alous position of sodium and thallium, the largest of tliese 
cations, would seem to indicate that their solvation, initially 
^smaller in extent, decreases with the dielectric constant of 
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the solvent. In this' connexion it is significant that the 
solnbility of the soluble salts of these metals is much smaller 
in the alcohols than in water, in contrast to the high solu- 
bilities of lithium salts which solvation would be expected to 
promote. These measurements of electrode potentials in 
eth jl alcohol show, then, that the electrical contribution of 
the Born equation is not the only factor in determining the 
free energy of solvation, and serve to support the view that 
the ion is associated, to an extent dependent on its size and 
on the dielectric constant of the medium, with molecules of 
the solvent in which it is dissolved. 

Summary. 

(1) A study has been made of reference electrodes and of 
liquid junction potentials in ethyl alcohol. 

(2) The electrode potentials of seven elements and the 
solubility products of five sparingly soluble salts have been 
measured. 

(3) The results have been used to calculate the partial 
molal free energies of transfer of a number of electrolytes, 
which have bee!) compared with values derived from the 
Born equation. 

(4) The dissociation constant of ethyl alcohol has been 
determined. 
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XXXVI I . The Effect of Electrolytes on the IHeleetrie Constant 
of Water, — Parts III. and IV. By R, T. Lattey and 
W. G. Davies 


Part III. 


Results for Salts of other tJmn the Uni-univalent Type, 


W E have previonsly described our applicxition of the 
Voltage Tuning ” resonance method to the 
determination of the dielectric constants of electrolytic 
solutions 

Measurements were carried out on four uni-univalent 
salts at temperatures of 18^^ C. and 25^0. up to concentrations 
of about 0*01 N. It was found that the dielectric constant 
increased linearly with concentration, and that within 
the limit of experimental error the effect of each salt was 
the same if the concentration was expressed in gram 
equivalents per 1000 grams of water. 

We have now completed the investigation of a few 
multivalent salts at a temperature of 18® C. 

All the salts used were supplied by Kablbaum. The mag- 
nesium sulphate contained water of crystallization, estimated 
by heating the salt and converting it into the anhydrous state. 
Cadmium bromide was analyzed by the estimation of 
bromine as sih^er bromide. The nitrates of magnesium, 
lanthanum, thorium and zirconium were analyzed by 
conversion into their oxides on heating. 


It was pointed out by us that our values of should 


vary linearly wdth /c, the specific conductivity of the solution. 

In Graph 1 we have plotted the values of for our smallest 

A 


condenser against k for solutions of CdBr^, BaOl^, Mg(N 03 ) 2 , 
CUSO 4 , and MgS 04 . The values of fc are interpolated from 
Kohirausch^s values The slope of the line obtained is 
identical with that obtained for the uni-univalent salts, 
as would be expected. No values appear to be available 
for variation of A, the equivalent conductivity, with 
concentration for lanthanum nitrate. Heydweiller gives 
the equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution 111*7. 
If the values of k are determined from our experimental 


values of by the aid of the relation obtained between 


* Communicated by the Authors. 
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X, 


and K for other salts^ then we 


obtain values of A^= 


cone./ 


varying between 106*6 and 111 * 6 . The values of k are not 
sufficiently accurate to obtain a value of A®, but the values 


of 


X 


are at least of the right order. 


Graph 1. 



Heydweiller measured the conductivities of ThCl 4 , 
solutions. He calculated that for ^ThCl^ Ao=23*5. The 
value of Ao for NO^ being bl*?, the calculated value tor 

:J^Th fN 03)4 Ao=85*2. Our values of ^ give a value of 

A^ which is considerably greater than this. This is probably 
explained by the hydrolysis of Th( 1 ^ 03)4 in solution 
according to the equation 

Th(N 03)4 + 4H3Or=4HN034-Th{0H)4 
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the high conductivity of HNO3 giving an ahnorinal exp^i- 
mental value for Aq. No data seem to be available for 
Zr(N0*)4 solutions, but with this salt also there is an 
unexpectedly high value for the conductivity. 

The values obtained for the dielectric constants of tlie 
various solutions are given in Table I, and are plotted 
against the concentration in Graphs 2 - 5 . The concentration 
is expressed in gram equivalents per 1000 gram of solution* 
The second column gives the number of independent values 
which were obtained, while the third column gives the 
mean value. 


Table I. 

1 : 2 Salts. 


CdBr,. Bad,. 



A 




— 

N 

Cone. 

No. 

D. 

Oonc. 

No. 

1). 

0 

— 

80-79 

0 


80*79 

000,889 

12 

81*24 

000,907 

12 

8L37 

1,577 

16 

81*71 

1,927 

11 

82*13 

2,759 

14 

82*57 

1.974 

5 

82*49 

4,198 

8 

83*07 

3,124 

6 

83*62 

5,651 

9 

8414 

3,348 

9 

82*97 

6,993 

5 

84-55 

5,198 

10 

84*83 

7,215 

9 

85*60 

6,488 

10 

86*20 

8,177 

8 

85*44 

6,944 

10 

86*86 




7.926 

6 

87*^ 




10,415 

3 

88*20 



Mg(NO,)^ 

-ix 


Cone. 

No. 

"" ' 'X 

D. 

0 

— 

80*79 

000,718 

10 

80*66 

1,311 

15 

81*40 

2,189 

14 

81*90 

3,490 

11 

82*86 

' 4,748 

9 

84*10 

5,263 

• 8 

84*28 

6,638 

4 

84*66 

9,430 

5 

85*70 

11,091 

3 

86’13 
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Tiibte I. (cont,'). 



2 : 

2 Salts. 




OUS04. 


MgSO.. 


Gone. 

Ko. 


Cone. 

No. 

B. 

0 

— 80*79 


0 

— 

80*79 

001,145 

12 81*47 


000,870 

11 

81*46 

2,231 

15 82*40 


1,867 

13 

82*16 

4,239 

15 84*44 


3,614 

12 

83-53 

6,333 

11 85*26 


6,930 

18 

86-91 

7,384 

9 86-30 


8,292 

10 

86*26 

9,534 

9 86*68 


9,608 

4 

86*48 

11,114 

18 87*79 


10,887 

10 

87 29 

13,239 

4 88*21 






1 : 

3 Salts. 




La(NO,), 

I* 




Cone. 

No. 

B. 




0 

— 

80*79 




000,983 

10 

81*43 




2,008 

10 

82*20 




3,141 

11 

83*83 




3,906 

10 

84*29 




5,090 

8 

86-00 




6.303 

8 

86-72 




7,932 

5 

88*82 




10,194 

5 

90*33 




1 : 

4 Salts. 




Th(NO,).. 


Zr(NO,).. 


Cone. 

No. D. 


Cone. No. 

B. 

0 

— 80*79 


0 


80*79 

000,819 

11 81*21 


001,452 

9 

81*70 

2,137 

8 82*59 


2.447 

7 

83*08 

3,079 

11 84*64 


4,566 

9 

^•11 

4,669 

8 85*10 


8,358 

5 

89*51 

5,473 

7 85-61 


8,922 

3 

89-59 

7,123 

7 86*34 


11,432 

3 

91-79 

8,079 

5 88*21 
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Concentration (grm c<jlJivyiOOO grm of Solution) 


(iraph o. 
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Part IY. 


It is found that for each salt there is an increase ot" 
dielectric constant with concentration. The increase is^ 
linear except in the cases of CUSO 4 and MgS 04 solutions^ 
for which the rise in dielectric constant falls off from 
linearity with increasing concentration. For salts of 1 : 2 
type, CdBr 2 and Mg(N 03)2 show increases of the same 
amount, but these are considerably less than the values for 
BaClg. The 1 : 3 salts and 1 : 4 salts have increases of the 
same amount within the limit of experimental error. 

The increase with concentration which we observe is 
contrary to the observations of most recent investigations. 
Sack^®^, Walden and Werner Ourman and Schmidt 
and others have explained the decrease of the dielectric 
constant with concentration which they have found experi- 
mentally by supposing the existence of intense electric 
fields in the neighbourhood of the ions in the solution, thus 
rendering some volume of the solution inactive to an 
externally applied field. The volumes of these electrically 
saturated cavities around the ions can be calculated from 
Sack’s experimental results. For KCl solutions they would 
have a volume equal to 1000 times that of the ions^*\ 
Using Walden and Werner’s results the volumes would be 
10,000 times. 

A rise of dielectric constant on further increase of 
concentration is predicted, due to the formation of doublets 
which would be oriented by the external field. ( arinan and 
Schmidt account for their observed rise in this way. 

As we have shown the results of various observers are 


in such great disagreement that no definite conclusions 
can be reached about any of these hypotheses. 

The measurements of Heydweiller on the refractions 
of electrolytic solutions show that the refractive index of a 
solution increases as the concentration is increased. Defining 


2 1 U" 

the refraction by ~ — ^ , where fju is the refractive index, 

fi* “k" £ Of 

G the weight of the solution, and d its density, he deduces 
the ionic refractions, and shows that at infinite dilution the 


ionic refractions are additive, u the molar refraction of 


KCl is the sum of the ionic refractions of and Cl'. 


It is interesting to apply a treatment similar to that of 
Heydweiller to the dielectric constant. 

We will consider 1000 grams of a solution in which are 
dissolved C gram mols. of a solute. Then if the density 
of the solution its volume « 1000 /rf. 
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Let the mass of 1 gram mol of solute so that Cmx is 

the mass of solute dissolved in 1000 grams of solution. 

If the mass of 1 gram mol of solvent = then the number 
of gram mols of solvent in 1000 grams of solution 

1000 — Gnii 

Let molar polarization of the solute and = molar 
polarization of the pure solvent. 

We will assume that the value of is unaflEected by the 
presence of the solute. 

Then the total polarization 

1000 — Cnij . iaaa/^ 

= Cpi-f .p 2 111 a volume 1000/a 


D-l ^0 
D + 2' d 


(Clausius -Mosotti), 


where D is the dielectric constant of the solution. 
When 0 = 0, then 


pQ-l 10=* 

u*s Ho "f" 2 


where do is the density and Do is the dielectric constant 
of the pure solvent. 


where 


Cpi— 


D-l 
D + 2 



1000 _ (1000— C/«i) /Do— 1\ 
' d ~do \Do + 2/ 

D-l 1_(10 »-Ch(i) Do- 1) 
D -h 2 ■ (/ iodOrfo ■ Do +2 3 


= 103(P,-Po), 


Pi 


D-l 1 
D + 2 'd 


and 


p_(10=*-Cm,) Do-1 
lOOOrfo ■Do + 2’ 


Pi. the molar polarization of the solute, is related to the 
polarizability a by the relation 


IttN 

Pi- 


where N is the Avogadro number. 
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In ihe case o£ a dissociated solute and « would refer 
to the sum of the polarizations and the polarizabilities of 
the ions* 

It is possible to determine Pj and Po from our experi- 
mental data^ so that pi may be calculated. 

The values of pi have been calculated for potassium 
chloride solutions over the range allowed by our experi- 
mental data. 


Table II. 

T=18oC. I)^.=80*79. ==74*56. 

=0-99862. =0-96376. 


a 


D. 

( 1 . 

1^1. 

p.- 

P.-Po- 


I) (cftlc.). 

000,963 

•07 

81-09 

0*99866 

0*96518 

0*96503 

000015 

(155*76) 

81*40 

2,133 

•16 

82-28 

99872 

96563 

96496 

67 

31411 

82*21 

2,830 

*21 

82*54 

99876 

96572 

96492 

80 

-282-69 

82*71 

3,983 

%30 

83-76 

99882 

96616 

96483 

133 

333-92 

83*48 

4,783 

•36 

83-71 

99885 

96612 

96476 

136 

284*34 

83*96 

6,658 

•50 

85*50 

99895 

96674 

96463 

211 

316*92 

85*30 

7,462 

•56 

85*58 

99899 

96670 

96457 

213 

285*83 

85*81 

8,658 

•65 

86*28 

99905 

96694 

96448 

246 

284*13 

86*70 

9,303 

•69 

87*04 

99909 

96718 

06443 

275 

295*61 

87*21 

10,225 

70 

88*00 

99913 

96749 

96439 

310 

30318 

87*96 

12,092 

■uo 

90-22 

99923 

96820 

96423 

397 

3*28*36 

89*32 


Mean value of jo, = .*>0:^*9 1 c.c. 

n = H9-26xlO-“^ 

Using* the value jt?i = 302*915 the values of Dat the variou> 
concentrations are calculated and are given in the last 
column. 

The values of the density are interpolated from those of 
JBartley and Barrett 

The assumption that was made that p 2 , the polarization 
of the solvent, would be unaflected by the introduction of the 
solute could only be expected to hold at infinite dilution. 
At higher concentrations forces between the ions themselves 
and tetween the ions and the solvent molecules might be 
expected to affect the dielectric constant, causing pi to vary 
in a regular manner with concentration, but this is not 
borne out by the experimental data. Any change of polar- 
ization due to inter-ionic action would probably be masked 
by experimental errors at the low concentration at which 
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we worked. The polarization has been calculated for the 
other salts at 18^^ and the values obtained are given below: — 

Table HI. 


Sail. 

Molar polar- 
izatioi\ { 7 >j). 

Salt. 

Molar polar- 
ization (pi). 

KOI 


BaCI, 

673'2 

men 

2687 

Mg(KO,), 

513-0 

NaF 

•266-7 

CiiSO^ 

573-8 

KIC), 

.‘^020 

MgSO, 

5740 

CdBr« 

510 0 

La(NO,,), 

1406-6 



Th(NO,), 

1478-6 



Zr(NO.,i| 

1879-8 


Both tlie refraction and the polarization of an ion may be 
considered as due to the deformation of the electron orbits 
on the application of the external field. 

Debye has worked out the case of the hydrogen atom. 
Here we have one electron with an orbit of radius 
Debye shows that a, the radius of the distorted orbit, is 
connectetl to the polarizability by the relation 







The values of the polarization given in Table HI. are 
the sum of the ionic- polarizations of the ions in solution. 
For KC\ represents the sum of the polarizations of the 

K ion and the VI ion. For CdBro 510*0 represents the 
sura of the polarizations of the Cd ion and two Br ions. 

We inav apply the Debve relation to the K(U molecule,, 
with the reservation that « represents the sum of the 
polarizabilities of the K and ions and Uj and ci^ represent 
for each ion the mean of a number of radii of orbits which 
undergo a shift. 

We may put 




_ Pi 

9 ^ OttN * 


The ionic radii have been calculated for crystals by” 
W asastjerna and for aqueous solutions by Webb 
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In Table IV. are given their values of + against 
our values of • 


The values of are greater in each case than ajS-fa/. 

The values oi for any given salt, and the values of a which 
are calculated from them can at present only be regarded as 

2 

approximate. Also the factor ^ used in the Debye relation 


only holds for the hydrogen atom. Nevertheless the theory 
which we have adopted seems tenable — that the increase in 
dielectric constant with concentration which is observed for 
electrolytic solution in a held of frequency 10^ is due to thf^ 
distortion which the electronic orbits undergo. 


Table J V. 


Webb(”). Wasastjerna 


Salt. 


K+4-01- 

Na^+Cl- 

Na+-|-F~ 

Ba++2C1- 

Cd+-f2Br- 


Px 

t)7rN ’ 


36-52 Xl0-« 

23-52 

23-35 

55-94 

44-65 


17-778x10-^* 

J4-6ir> 

8-767 


28*555 


7-29x10-"^ 

6-12 

3*38 

12-92 


It is proposed to imj>rove the experimental method and 
to redetermine the dielectric constants with greater accuracy. 
This may be done in two ways — by increasing the frequency 
and decreasing the size of the condenser in which the 
electrolytic solution is contained. Both methods introduce 
difficulties which are not easy to overcome. More accurate 
measurements of the polarization of ions and its variation 
with concentration should establish its analogy with optical 
refraction, and should throw light on the forces between the 
ions and betw^een the ions and the solvent molecules. 

The improved method could also be applied to acids where 
the conductivity is very high. 

The polarizability' of the Jiydrogen ion, consisting only of 
a proton (unless it is really HsO in aqueous solution), equals 
zero, and consequently the polarizabilities of the individual 
ions could be calculated. 
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XXXVIII. Raman Spectra in Liquid and Gaseous CH 4 . 
By SusiL Chandka Biswas 

R aman spectra in the vibrational and the rotational 
vibrational states of CH^ molecule have been examined 
by McLennan, Smith, and Wilhelm (Roy. Soc. Canada, 
T. xxiii. p. 279, 1929), and those for the gaseous state by 
Dickinson, Dilton, and Rasetti (Phys. Rev. xxxiii. p. 582, 
1929 )- For the liquid state the frequency differences 
from the incident radiation are as given i/=2909 and 
-3071 in addition to a weak band with lines at 2953, 

2989, 3023, and 3047 cm.“^, whereas for the gaseous state 
the frequency differences are 2914 cm.“^ (strong and sharp), 
3071 cm.“^ (weak), and the rotation vibration band 3022’1 
with a number of equally spaced lines (weak). 

Apparently the rotation vibration lines in the liquid state 
of methane are found with a shift of about +23 cm.”^, 
whereas in the gaseous state the frequency shifts are of about 
db20 cm.~^. There also appears quite a small frequency 
change in the vibrational Raman lines, 2909 (liquid) and 
2914 cm.“^ (gtis). The other frequency, 3071 cm.‘”\ 
remains practically the same in both the liquid and the 
gaseous states. 

Arguing on different lines, Rankine, Langmuir, Dennison, 
Brusche, and others attributed to the outer shell of CH 4 
iuolecule the same symmetrical electron configui'atioii as 
that of a rare gas atom, krypton. It has also been shown 
by an examination of the crystal structure of solid methane 
by McLennan and Plummer (Phil. Mag. vii. p. 761, 1929) 
that the methane molecule showed a symmetrical tetrahedral 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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stracture. They obtained in their experiments no evidence 
of the existence of a pyramidal modification. 

Presumably such a symmetrical molecule may have no^ 
permanent electric moment (or ignoring for the present the 
small electric moment that it may have), and we may believe 
that the reaction of the radiation field in producing any 
change in the energy of the molecule by the quantum- 
mechanical effect that is set up in the liquid state, due to the 
interaction of the neighbouring molecules, may vanish alto- 
gether or may be inappreciable, as CH4 molecules are known 
to be optically isotropic. It may thus be pointed out that 
Dadieu and Kohlrasch {Naturw. xviii. p. 154, 1930) 
expressed the same frequency for both the liqnid and 
gaseous CH4. 

As, contrary to this view, the small displacements in the 
frequency shifts observed in the Raman spectra of the two 
states might be explained if a small di-pole moment 
(K=0’048x 10“^^) may be considered as really substantive 
(Riegger, Ann, der JPhys. 1919 ; Ebert and Hartel, Naturw, 
1927). On this view^ a change in frequency in tlie two 
states of a molecule must be expected. Breit «nd Salant 
have already derived an expression showing a change in 

frequency Ai>= where N is the number of resonating 

electrons per unit volume, m is the mass, v the free vibration 
frequency of a molecule, and e is Dennison's effective elec- 
tronic charge for a molecule. This equation shows the 
change due to Lorenz-Lorentz shift only, and contributes 
only a part to the total frequency shift. Due to the small 
di-pole moment of the molecule this expected change must 
be very small. 

In the foregoing considerations two types of OH4 mole- 
eules — (1) symmetrical and (2) slightly unsymmetrical — 
have been brought in evidence. This may be more aptly 
shown by considering from the examination of the Raman 
spectra that the frequency 3071 cm.”'^ (equivalent possibly 
tov3=3014cm.‘“^ (intensity 20) in absorption) should be con- 
sidered as the fundamental frequency of the symmetrical . 
methane molecule- It thus indicates no change in frequency 
due to a change of state. The other frequency, 2914 cm.’'^ 
should be considered as the fundamental of the second type. 
This line does not appear as an absorption line, but appears 
as a difference combination of Dennison’s two frequencies 
^4=1304 (intensity 50) and i;|=:4217 (intensity 1). If, in 
preference to 4217 cm.”* as a fundamental frequency, 
2914 cm.”*^ is considered as fundamental, the analysis of the 
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absorption lines of Cooley and Ellis within the range 1’15/t*^ 
to I'lp, may satisfactorily be explained. It may also be 
pointed out that this fundamental frequency is closely related 
to C-H bond. 

The appearance of the frequency 2914 cm.“^ as a Raman 
line shows that it must be characteristic of a symmetrical 
vibration of the 0 ~H parts within a molecule and must be 
associated with no change of electric moment, that is, the 
vibration that will be produced in different vibrating centres 
will not prodace any oscillation among them. 

Conclnsion. 

The smull asymmetry that is mentioned in one form of 
CH 4 molecule may be obtained by only a slight change in 
the angular position of a hydrogen atom in the tetrahedron 
of the other form, which is perfectly symmetrical with 
respect to the four hydrogen positions. There is enough 
evidence to show the existence of two types of NH 3 mole- 
cules which, though they may not differ chemically, are 
supposed to differ in their geometrical or other physical 
entities. Thus Tronsted {Zs, /. Phys. Chem, cxxxv. p. 333, 
1929) showed that, like the two types of para^ and ortho- 
hydrogen existing in a mixture, molecules of NH 3 also exist 
in two different forms with ditlerent heat conductivities and 
specific heats. Spectroscopic evidences of two types of NH 3 
molecules have also been cited by Ellis, Barker, and Mecke 
(Phys. Rev. 1930-1931). 

It has been a moot question with several investigators to 
attribute to the CH4 molecule an asymmetric form at least in 
the presence of a radiation field (cf, Henri, (Jhem. Rev. 
vol.iv.). Presumably, then, the two forms of OH 4 molecules, 
under the action of light and collision undergoiog inter- 
changes from one form to another (Hund), may safely be 
postulated, with the result that the frequency difference in 
the two fundamentals of the Raman spectra of the two types 
represents the energy of activation due to the geometrical or 
other physical changes. Such a sort of dynamic i‘omerisin 
in the geometry of two types of CH 4 molecules with the 
hydrogen positions respectively at (1), (3), ( 6 ), and ( 8 ) 
(symmetrical tetrahedron), and at ( 1 ), (3), (4), and ( 6 ) 
(unsymtnetrical tetrahedron) have been worked out by Morse 
(Proc» Nat. Acad, of Sc. xiv. p. 166, 1928), and the 
moment of inertia of different types are calculated and 
checked with Cooley's results on band spectra. 

The view outlined here may also possibly be shared by 
a study of the ionissation processes of CH 4 molecules, where 
PMl. Mag. S. 7. VoU 13. No. 84, Suppl. Feb. 1932. 2 H 
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two distinct but nearly identical values of ionization potential 
have been observed at 14*5 and 15*5 volts, producing respec- 
tively the ions and without the production of 

ions (Hogness and Kvalness, Phys. Rev. xxxii. p, 942, 
1928), but at the higher voltage free H atom is liberated. 

Physics Department, 

Dacca University. 


XXXIX. The Stabilizing Effect of Imposed Oscillations of 

High Frequency on a Dynamical System, By E. R. 

Lowenstebn, Dip, Ed, Lecturer in 

Mathematics at the University of Tasmania *. 

f^P^HE investigations given below, of the stabilizing effect of 
JL imposed oscillations of high frequency on a dymamical 
eystem, are concerned with imposed motions of such high 
frequency and small amplitude that the equations of motion 
for the system at anv instant may^ be obtained by introducing 
mean values over a period of time of the same order as the 
period of the rapid oscillation. 

The problem arose from the fact that an inverted pendulum 
may be stabilized by the application of a rapid vertical oscil- 
lation of the point of support, and will oscillate about the 
initially unstable position under these conditions. 

The effect of forced oscillations of finite frequency on a 
system with one degree of freedom has been discussed by 
previous writers, most of whom have used HilPs method 
involving infinite determinants ((1) and (2) below). They 
have then made approximations corresponding to the assump- 
tion of rapid forced oscillations, to determine conditions of 
stability in special cases. The stability of a spinning-top 
acted on by a periodic vertical force through a point in the 
axis is considered by Mr. A. Stephenson ((2) (ii.), (iii.)), but 
general equations of motion are not obtained. 

By a similar method Mr. Stephenson has also determined 
the conditions of stability of two and of three rods linked 
together end to end and originally in a position of unstable 
equilibrium, if the point of support is given rapid vertical 
oscillations ((2) (v.)). 

In another paper ((2^ {iv.))he has investigated the case of 
a pendulum of which the pivot is supposed to receive a series 


♦ Communicated by the Author. 
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of impulses which keep it moving with constant speed in a 
line making a small angle with the rod of the pendulum. 
He determines a ^‘mean” motion, which is stable* In a 
similar way he obtains the condition of stability for the 
inverted pendulum if the pivot is given rapid, vertical, simple 
harmonic oscillations. 

Van der Pol and Strutt (3) have discussed the conditions 
under which a “ rectangular ripple ” may produce stability 
in an otherwise unstable system. 

In a recent paper (4) Mr. Paul Hirsch has considered, by 
an elementary process of taking means, the case of a 
pendulum whose point of suspension has a small imposed 
oscillation, rectilinear or not, of high frequency. 

Thus the conditions of stability of certain systems with 
imposed rapid oscillations have been determined, but no 
general equations of motion have been obtained. 

In the present paper the equations of motion are found 
for a general Lagrangian system which receives rapid 
oscillations, and the equations for small oscillations about an 
equilibrium position. From these the equations of motion 
and conditions for stability have been determined in certain 
special cases, which will be enumerated later. 

[The publication of this investigation has been long 
delayed. Since its completion the paper (4) by Mr. P. Hirsch 
has appeared, of which the underlying idea is the same as 
that in the general discussion of the present paper.] 

The method adopted differs from those previously used, in 
that the forced oscillations are taken to be of high frequency 
and small amplitude from the beginning, and modifications 
consequent on this assumption are made immediately, in the 
general Lagrangian equations of motion. Thus we assume 
that the imposed oscillations have indefinitely short periods, 
but finite accelerations, which necessitate the introduction of 
some limit method in order to solve the equations of motion 
of the system. 

Consideration of the case of the simple inverted pendulum 
shows that the corresponding equations of motion should be 
obtainable by some such means. The pendulum has a finite 
oscillation about the vertically upright position, but the rapid 
vibration, with small period, of the point of support must 
cause some corresponding variation in the angular coordinate 
of the pendulum. This is imperceptible, the position of the 
rod that is observed at any instant being the mean position 
for the small vibrations that are taking place at the 
instant. The equation of motion for the rod in terms of 
the angle defining this observed position at any instant (that 

2 H 2 
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is, excluding the local changes in position) is obtained hj 
the immediate modification of the Lagrangian equations of 
motion of the system by means of the assumptions to which 
reference has been made. Thus the process involves the 
introduction of new coordinates to eliminate the effect of 
the rapid oscillations on those coordinates which do not 
receive the rapid periodic variations, and the taking of mean 
values over a period or a finite multiple of the periods of the 
imposed oscillations — that is, over an infinitesimal period of 
time. By this means equations of motion are obtained , free 
from the variations in the order of magnitnde of the terms 
which occur in the original Lagrangian equations. 

The method is due to Professor J. H. Michell, of Mel- 
bourne, who has supervised the work and suggested the lines 
of development. The investigation was carried out in 1928 
under the terms of a research grant from the University of 
Melbourne. 

The general Lagrangian equations of motion and the 
equations for small oscillations have been obtained, and 
the equations of motion deduced for the following special 
cases : — 

(i.) An inverted simple pendulum with two degrees of 
freedom, which receives rapid vertical oscillations at the 
point of support. 

(ii.) Two rods linked end to end, and given rapid vertical 
oscillations at the point of support when in a position of 
unstable equilibrium. [The condition of stability deter- 
mined agrees with that obtained by Mr. Stephenson 

((2) (V.)) ] 

(iii.) Three rods connected as in (ii.). 

The small oscillations of 

(a) three equal simple pendulums pivoted so that they 

move in a horizontal plane, 

(b) three pendulums of unequal length bnt of the same 

mass, free to move horizontally, 

are discussed in greater detail. 

(iv.) A spinning-top, the pivot of which is given mpid 
vertical oscillations. 

The case of the simple pendulum with one degree of 
freedom is omitted, as it has been discussed in other papers. 
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The Stabilizing Kffect of small Oscillations of High 
Frequency on a Lagrangiati System. 

C^onsider any general dynamical system, defined by co- 
ordinates fj, fs ••• ^2 • - of which the ^coordinates 

have given periodic variations, of small amplitude and high 
frequency. These are taken to be such that, though the 
variations ^ are indefinitely small, the velocities f are of 
tile same order as the velocities which are supposed finite, 
and the accelerations f are indefinite! v great. 

[^.<7. If . 

f =a sin^^t + 

where a and t are indefinitely small, but a/r is finite of the 
order of the velocities <?, 


asin(^< + e). 

Bence f is finite and f is infinitely great, being of 
order l/r.] 
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Following Lagrange’s method, the kinetic energy is of 
the form 


with 


T = *4“ 22r, + 2r, s^^rs^r^s) > 

etc.. 


and the work function ma^' be written as 

W=/(ei.-.fn, 01.^. On.), 

The Or equation of motion is 

^/BT\ BT _9W 

^‘Or^-dOr^ 

which gives, on substituting for T, 


d 

dt 


(^s^'rsK + - 


1 f ^ ^ ApS £.4* . ^ 




^3' 


In order to eliminate the infinite terms due to the high- 
rreqnency oscillations, we first introduce new quantities 7, 
defined by the m equations 

+ 2«(^r«7«> * • * • (^) 

so that 

+ (F) 

These make the {6 — 7) vanish when there are no f-oscil- 
lations. 

Replacing 

(!') becomes 

2/W-hS,B,^|,=0 (3) 

In these equations the if% vanish when there are no f-oscil- 
lations, and are of the same character as the f coordinates 
(t. e,i 1 ) is of the same order as f, and its derivatives are of the 
same order as the corresponding derivatives of f). 

From the equation {!') we have 

■+* %s^8r^s ~ 2«i V«7«* 

Hence, differentiating with respect to t, and using the 
relation (2), 

%$Cr$0s 4* = 2#CV«7«**' 4 
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and 

v * Tv r« • , V BC 

+ ^sC'rsT'.s* ^ *1- 

Taking the f’s, and hence the f}\ to be indefinitely small, 
we now modify the functions Ors, expressing them in terms 
of the new variables 7. 

Thus, if Crs=/(^i • • . .)> consider the modified 

function Cr5=/(7i ...jm, 0, ...), obtained by replacing the 
by tlie corresponding 7’s and the f’s by zero. 

Then B<Jr^ ^Crs 

'dffti 'dju ’ 

and all terms winch do not have to be differentiated with 
lespect to the time can he so modified. 

Hence 




( BC 

means that the are replaced by the 
and the f’s are put equal to zero after differentiation. 

BT 

must also be expressed in terms of f, 17, 7, 7, by 
means of the relations 


6 ^ y 7 ), ^ = 74* 97. 

For this term the coefficients Ar«etc. of T may be modified 
by putting ^=7 and f=0, since the f’s (and hence the 17’s) 
are to be considered iudefinitelj^ small, and derivatives with 
respect to time of these coefficients will not occur. 

Thus, since 

T sas 4" 4- Sc 
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(7>-+^»-)(7« + ’?•)}> 

with the same symbolism as before. 

The work function W may also be modified in this way. 

Then is replaced by 
QUr 


hyr 2 1 


Mi 

B7r 




d7i- 




and the 0^ (or jr) equation of motion becomes 

§7^ \'yr '*’ 




4-2"^ 


Bc;, . . ^ Bc;. . . 

*^ps ypVs ■*" VpVs 


dyr 


I 

1 dyr * 


(4) 


Hence the do not now occur explicitly in the equation 
of motion. From equation (4) it may be seen that the 7 ^s 
are of finite order at most, since all the other terms are at 
most of that order. 

Further modification is necessary to free the equation of 
motion from terms such as the which, though themselves 
finite^ have infinite derivatives. 

To do this mean values are taken over an interval of 
time T, which is the lowest common multiple of the periods 
of the ^ and tj coordinates (r is taken to be of the same order 
as the periods as f and /. e., infinitesimal). The finite parts 
of the expressions may be taken as constant throughout the 
interval, so that the mean value oVer such an interval of 

timer, of — Vuys^i^ - I c — 'nuy^t, in which 7 , 

oytt T Ji oyu 07ft 

may be regarded as constant during the interval r, since its 
rate of change is finite (7 and 7 being finite). 
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1 SC* ~ 

Therefore the mean value is — where ^ is the 

T 07«* 

mean value of ij for the interval t. But f^s=:0, since r is a 
multiple of the period of and hence of 17 ^. 

Thus the mean value of is zero. 

07« 

Similarly the mean values of the other terms may be found. 
(If all the f coordinates have the same period, the t) coordi- 
nates also have this period, so that the interval over which 
the mean Is taken is a single period of the ^ (or rf) oscil- 
lations.) 

Hence, taking mean values throughout the equation, we 
obtain 

as the equation for y^, which now defines some mean position 
in the interval t. (In this equation no modification of sym- 
bolism has been made to denote the modification of the 7 ’s 
due to tlm taking of mean values. These symbols now have 
a different meaning from the corresponding ones in (4).) 

The y's of the equation (4) are equal to the original 
coordinates ^ to the degree of approximation employed. 

The 7 ’s of equation (5) gives the position at some instant 
of an infinitesimal period of time t, and hence, to the degree 
of approximation adopted, are the same as the 7 ’s given 
by (4). 

Hence (5) gives the position of the body at any instant. 

The 7 ^s of equation (5) and those of (4) are equal. For, 
if 7 is the mean value of 7 in the period r, 



7 = -(7t+r-7<) 

= 7 , the mean velodty for the interval t. 

7 is finite (by equation (4)), hence to the order of approxi- 
mation used above, 

y = fy, so that 7 = 7 to the same order. 

The 7 ^s of equation (4) differ from the by the finite 
amounts which may be found by means of the relations 
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(3). Thus the velocity at any instant can be obtained wheir 
these equations are solved. 

The 7 ^s are of the same order in equations (4) and (5), but 
differ by a finite amount. 

Higher derivatives differ in order, those obtained from (4) 
being indefinitely large, while those from (5) remain finite. 

Hence equations (5) give the position and velocity in the 
dynamical problem considered. 


Small Oscillations about an Equilibrium Position, 

Suppose the kinetic energy is given b}^ an expression of 
the form 

and the work function ])y 

2 W = 2Wo + + 2%E4r -f 

the notation for the coordinates being the same as before. 
(If the coordinates are zero for the position of equilibrium, 
the D^s are zero ; in any case they are small.) 

As before, the Or equation of motion is 

d / BT \ BT _ B W 
dt\d0r) B^; 
or 








BB 






( 1 ) 


The coefficients Arg, Brg, CV«, etc. are all functions of the 
and The oscillations are taken to be so small that ail 
powers of the coordinates are rejected except the lowest 
which occur, except in terms which are to be differentiated 
with respect to time. In these the order will rise with the 
differentiation ; e. since 0 and j are finite in the small 


BT 

oscillations, some of the terms involved in ^ are finite 

QUr 

and some of order 0, Hence the coefficients etc. 
cannot be considered as constants, but may be taken to be of 

BA 

the second degree in the 0h and f’s, so that 


etc. are 



or 

where 
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of the first degree in 0 and and e<}xiation (1) contains 
terms down to the order of 6 and 

Corresponding to the modification of the general equations 
of motion, we put 

*+■ ^ . . • • (2) 
^s^^rsVs H~ = 0, - . . . • . (2^) 

Vs = 

Equations (2') are sufficient to determine the i;’s, which 
vanish when there are no f oscillations and are of the same 
character as the Proceeding as in the general theory 

above, we differentiate equation (2) and obtain 

= 2,|^(C;,7.) + 2. 




7* 




where CJl# is the modified function obtained by replacing the 
0's by 7 ^s, and the by zero, in Or*. 

In the same way is replaced bv 

^ f "Sr y y , 4)^ / V fc t MT ^ \^\ 

Wyr^2) 

BC;, . . BC;, . . dB^p • . y 
dA*<t 

where the coefficients etc. are taken to be partly 

07r 

constant and partly of the first degree in yr» 

The equation of motion then becomes 


2 -h2„(|^-) 1 C2CW+2M.) 

2 isvp 


. V BC;. . . , dCps . . . ^ BCp._ ^ L 


dW 


( 3 > 
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From aquation ( 3 ) it appears that the are tinite, since 
^11 the other terms of the equation are finite at most. 

Therefore, if the motion is from the equilibrium position, 
7 is small in a small oscillation, and the terms such as 

^ 7^7^ may be neglected. 
u 7 »* 

Taking mean values over a period of time r, which is a 
multiple (supposed infinitesimal) of the periods of the f and 

oscillations, the variation in terms such as and y 

maj be neglected, as in the previous work, and the equation 
becomes 

2,C;.7,— 2 I ipts+2Xp$^^ ipVM 


^ — r J or 

^ -dyr “Bt 


bw 


( 4 ) 


which is the yr equation of motion. 

dCT 

(The term — is omitted, since it is of the second 

degree in 7, and therefore is of the second order of 
smallness.) 

BA* 

The terms etc. in general involve the 7’s to the 

first power, as well as a constant term. 

( 4 ) may be written 

say, where 2W' = 2(W + 

~ 2 W Q -r 2SrD^ryr‘i“^rsP^rsyryg "f* ... 5 

the equations of motion are of the form 


2,C;,7.= l>r + 2.FVt7., 

the coefficients FV#, involving etc. 

The coefficients DV will be small (since the D^s are small} ; 
hence with a suitable change of variable the equations take 
the form 

= XsEr^, 

(with the necessary modification of the coefficients), and the 
4 ^nditions for small oscillations may be determined. 
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Deduction of Equations of Motion and Conditions of 
Stability for some Special Cases. 

(The case of a simple pendulum with one degree of 
freedom has been investigated in some of the papers men- 
tioned below, and therefore will be omitted here.) 

(i.) The case of an inverted simple pendulum with two 
degrees of freedom^ which receives rapid x^ertical oscillations at 
the point of support. 

The position of the bob P is defined by the polar co- 
ordinates (/, 0, 


Ficr. 1. 



The coordinates of the point of support O at any instant 
are (0, 0, f) referred to axes as in fig. 1. 

The kinetic energy is given by 

T = im(f --2Zf^’sin<?-f ZV*4-Psin2^<^3j>^ . . (1) 

Hence, substituting in the general equation of motion (5) {on 
p. 465), the yi equation of motion is 

d • 

(mPyi) — cos ji + 2mPyt* siu 71 cos 71) 

= »»M;'i!8m7i, (2) 

and the 7* equation o£ motion is 

^(Tni*Y,8in*7,) = 0, 


(3) 
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The equations for r^i and % are 

f sin ^ == 0, Prf2 sin^ ^ = 0. 

Hence | sin 71, = 0 , 

= Psi» 7 i, 

1^1 =s= Psin 7i (taking the mean over a period 

, , of the £ oscillation), 

and (2) becomes ^ 

lyi ^ cos 7 i sin 71 = ^ sin 71 4 - ^72* sin 71 cos 71, 

and ( 3 ) gives 

72 siu^ 7i = constant, = v^C, say. . . . ( 4 ) 

Therefore the 71 equation of motion is 

.. 0Zcos7i I* . . 

sin^ ^~ ^ T ~ 

Hence, integrating with respect to 71, and dividing by we 
obtain 

y/+ <508*71= - yC0S7i + C^ • 

To simplify this equation, put 

a = cos yi, 2C = — yi sin 7^, 

which gives 

Assume as a solution 

X = cosa + PcosXH'/i 

where a is a constant determined by initial conditions and 
P is so small that can be neglected ; i, we assume a 
small disturbance from motion in a cone, as in festoon 
motion. Then 


X = — XPsin(Xt + /), 
und the equation ( 5 ') becomes 

X*P*{ 1 — cos^ (X^+f) } + {!-“ cos* a ~ 2P cos a cos (\t+f) 
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— P*cos*(X«+/)}j^^- {cosa + Pcos (X«+/)}* 

— <7 "1 

-I- ^ {cosa+Pcos {Xt +/)} "-Cl = —0. 

Hence, equating coefficients of powers of cos(X<+/^, and 
solving the resulting equations, 

^ , <7(3cos*a— 1") 

Cl = —Z(2 cos* a— 1)+ , , 

tcosa 

h 

where Z replaces ^ ; 

\2 2 ^{3 cos^ a + 1 ^ 

X2 = 4Zcos^a— - i 

I COSOL 

If cos a is negative ( 2 .^., the steady motion is as in fig. 2), 
X^jis positive. If cosa is positive (the steady motion being 
as'Jn fig, 3), X^ is positive if 

4Zcos*a> — ^ ~ (6) 

o.na Fi X ^ 


Fig. 2. 



{This reduces to the condition of stability of a pendulum 
with; one degree of freedom, if a=0.) Also 


i-i 




P* is positive if 


C<sin^«(Z-^|-), 


• ( 7 ) 


being positive. 
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[{i.) If 

X* = = -Z -f 2glh P' = ~ C/X^ ; 

if X* is positive, 0s=0, since C cannot be negative 
^.,^=0, and motion redaces to that of a pendulum with 
one degree of freedom. 

(ii.) If a=7r, 

X^ = 4Z + %//, 0, = - Z - 2r///, P2 = ~ (J/X« ; 

i^e.y is negative unless C = 0. 

(iii.) If a=7r/2, Ci is infinite. 

(iv.) P~0 if 

C=sin^afZ— — \ 

\ /cos a/ 

giving steady motion.] 

If conditions (6) and (7) are satisfied, a festoon motion 
takes place. To find the limits for the zone or zones of such 
motion, put 7 equal to zero in the equation for 7. 

Equation (5) becomes 

— Zcos*7i = — 2fco8 7i + C,, . . (5") 

which gives the extreme values of 71. Or, replacing cos 7 
by and clearing the equation of fractions, this becomes 

Substituting for ()i, the equation becomes 

j^2ZZ + 2ax 

+ Zi(2co8*oc— ^ ^=—0/, (8) 

' ^ cos a ^ ^ 

which determines the extreme positions of the pendulum. 
From the relation 

sin^7s=0 

we see that if 0 is not zero and (f> is finite 7 cannot be zero 
or TT ; /. quantities /3i, exist, such that 

0<y3j<7i<^2<7r, 

and for the values ySi, ^2 of 71, 71 will be zero. 
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Thas» i£ and 003^2=^29 ^^id are roots ©f 

equation (8), vrhich therefore has at least two real roots. , 

If iTsssO, I e.y y^irl2^ the equation (5^), which may written 

^ ^ 4 ?^) -I- Cl (1 

becomes i8*=Ct— C ; 

/. i£ C^>C, this value of 71 is possible. 

(ii.) Two rods linked together end to end are given rapid 
vertical oscillations at the point of support when in a position 
of unstable equilibrium. 

Suppose that the rods OP, PP' are of mass m, m| and of 
length Z, Zi, and that the centres of mass G, G^ are distant 


Fig. 4. 



A, hi from 0 and P respectively. Let k be the radius of 
gyration of the rod OP about G, and ki be the radius of 
gyration of PP' about Gi, 

T d- h?) -f 4“ mfki* -f ^ 

— 2(mA4* niiZ)!^ sin 2mj Ai|^jsin ffi 

-f 2mihiW0i cos (^1 — 0)J 

W »^(mA -f* miZ)(l — cos 0) -f* — cos 

Substituting in the general equations of motion, the 
7 equation of motion is 

PhiL Mag. 8, 7. Vol. 1 3. No. 84. SuppL Feb. 1932. 2 1 
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cos (7i~7}7i] 

— — 2 (m/t 4* 7 + sin ( 71 — 7 ) 

4 2mihil'qf)^ sin ( 71 — 7 )] = 5 ^(mA + m|Z) sin 7 , 
and the 7 ^ equation of motion is 

^ [M 7 cos ( 71 — 7 ) -f (fci* + ^i*) 7 i J 

—i[- 2 *if^iCOS 7 i - 2 ^ 77 , sin ( 7 ,- 7 ) 

-2AjZ^ sin ( 71 - 7)3 “S'^i sin 7i- 

The equations for rj and nfi are 
{m(P + h^) 4- mjP]?; + niihilr^i cos {6i — \ 

— {mil + iniV) ^ sin 0 =0 J . . ( 1 ) 

mikilr) cos (^1 — 4- 4- hi^)rii — jni/ijf sin 0^ =0 j 

Therefore the equations to determine etc. are 
£w(P 4- A^) 4 ntiPj 7) 4 cos (71 — 7) = (mh 4 7? 

mihili) cos ( 71 — 7 ) 4mi(Ai®4 A,^)'^, = tniAif sinyi* 

To find the form of the terms such as we put 

^=^{ 0 , 0 ,) =r/. ’J. = ^ 1 ) = ?/i- 

Then 

=/7ir+ ffi + //i) + fV/’- 

Taking mean values over a period t of the rapid oscilla- 
tion, 

1 rt+T . 1 . . 

The variations in 0 and 0i are of the order t in this interval ; 
therefore/!^, ^i) may be regarded as constant. The second 
term on the right-hand side is of the order t, since the inte- 
grand is of order t (| being of that order, and the other 
terms being finite). 

Hence, to finite order, 

=/(^, ^i)f * =/(7, 7i)f*’- 

Similarly 

'^1 =/i(^, ^i)r =/i( 7 > 7 i)S* etc. 
where are obtained by solving the eqnations ( 1 ). 
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Stability of Two Equal Uniform Rods in a Vertical Position, 
The equations o£ motion for small oscillations are 

. . ( 1 ) 

Pot 7 =li sin 7 i=Msin (pt + e). 

Then the equation for p is 

^ (V z ^ yii)p^ + « ^^Zyii + =0 

^ where Z replaces 

The discriminant of this equation reduces to 28(Z — 
and therefore is positive ; so that real values of p^ are 
obtained. 

These are positive, i,e., the motion is stable if 

(1) (y^2^/7)Z>aq-^^7).,//, 

i,e.^ Z> •189Syjl, 

(2) — 2v/7)Z ^ a — 4i/7) all (these being the conditions corre- 

^ ^ ^ V6 3 fif! eponding to the two roots) ; 

i,e,, Z > 1-367^/Z. 

[If f =:2acosn/, ^=2(a/i)^, 
and the condition for stability is 

a^iPIP > - 6835 ^/^ 

The condition given by Stephenson (1909) was 
a^iPjP > - 68 %/^.] 

Small Oscillations of Two Rods which are Pivoted so that 
they are free to move in a Horizontal Plane, 

The equations of motion are 

K[^^i7+{^V^4-V)7,] 

= flh^ih H- m jZ/m)7 - + A" + miZVm)yi, 

and 

K[ {P d- A® 4* miPl7n)y + milhiyi/mj 

— { ^mi hi^l(h + m^l/ m)/ m } 7 x — + Ai^) (A 4- mil/nify^ 

where 


K= (AiH Ai®) (P 4- IP) + imPkffnu 

212 
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L«t ly aoM sin (pi + 0 ), yi = N sin (pi + e). 

The equation for p is 

p*i*[2TOji*Ai*(A + m^lm)jm + h^(k*+h*+ mij/*/wi)* 

+ (*i* + Aj*)*f A + mii/tn)*] + {i^)*h^[h + 

Solying for p*, we get as discriminant an expression wbi< b 
is positive for an}' dimensions of the rods ; hence there are 
two real positive values for p* and four real roots for p, 
i.e., the two rods have oscillatory motion about the position 

7*0,71=0. 

For the case of two equal uniform rods of length I, the 
values of p* are 

2 (2v'2 + 3)|»/7* 2( 


(iii.) The Equations of Motion of Three Rods linked en.d to 
end, if one end of the System is given Rapid Oscillations. 

The rods are supposed capable of motion in one plane, 
which is taken to be vertical, and are initially in the position 
of unstable equilibrium. The rapid oscillations are vertical. 

Suppose the rods OP, PQ, QR are of mass toj, w,, w, 
and of length lx, l^ /g, and that the centres of mass Gj, Gg, 
Gg are distant Aj, /tg, Ag from 0, P,and Q respectively. Let 
the radii of gyration of the rods about their centres "of mass 
be kx, kx, k^. 

The rapid oscillation is measured by f,and the coordinates 
are 6, as in the figure. 

Proceeding as in the previous cases, the 7 , equation of 
motion is 

^ [{»ni( V+^*) +(♦»*+»»*») ^i*}7i 

+ (mgAj+mglj)li7jCOs(7j— 7 j) -f-mgijAgCOS (7g— 7i)7g} 

-il - 2 ( mxhi+ (wig 4 -wig)ii } cos 71 

-21i(wisj^8+m8/g)7i7gsin ( 7 J- 7 ,) 

-{- 2 mg^^ 7 g 7 isin 0 )— 2 {fngAg+ 

sin (yt-yt) 

4 ‘ 2 tngiilig%^i sin ( 7 g-- 7 i)] 

=m,A|psin7i+(nij+»ng>J,,osin7,. . . ( 1 ) 
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The 7 , eqnation of motion is 
d 

^ I(»*t*s+«Va)^i7i008 (7 j— 7*)-|-{»»*f(V + ^®)+>«sA»*}'y». 
+»i,i|A,7,cos (7t— 7t)] 

~i [ ~ 2 (w,A, 4 -»n,Z,)|:ij,cos 7, 

4-2(»i,A,+wi,Z,)^7j7,sin ( 71 — 7 ,) 

— 2wi,Z,A,7g7g sin (7, - 7,) 

+ 2 (TO,*j+»i,Z,)Zj^j^gsin ( 71 — 7 ,) 

— 2w,Z,A,sin {7t~78)W8]=5'(*«t^+»«»i*) s«n 7 a- ( 2 ) 

Fie. 5. 



The 7 || equat^ion of motion is 

^ WlMlCOS (7s-7i)+»‘8V‘8'yaCos (7a-78) 

+»»» 8 ( V+ V) 7 s]— M - 2 m,A ,^3 cos 7 , 
4 - 2 »n,Z,h, 7 , 7 , 8 in (ya-78)-2n»,«i-M'87i si® (7t-7i) 
+ sin ( 7 , - 7 ,) - 2in^h^i sin ( 7 , - 71 )] 

sin y*. . . . (3) 
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The equations for are 

+ni^jh^ cos ( '”a+ ^ (*) 

Tn^l^)liOos(6—<f>)f)i+[ «» j( ^g®) -f »(8Z8 *]i?2 

+»«8 V's — '^)’78 ~ (”V'a+ Ws^a) ?si n (^ = 0, (5) 

^*8 cos (■^ — ^)j?l 4 -/g/l 8 C 0 S (<t>—^)Vt+(>^Z^+/>3^)Vt 

sin ^IrrirO. (6). 

Solving for lyg, 17 ^, the values for etc. may be 
obtained. 

The equations of motion for small oscillations about a 
vertically upright position (which is taken as the zero 
position of the coordinates) are 

Aj*) + (^2+ U?g) 

{ 4* 7i 

+ (^2*t+^^^8^a) { — ( V+ 

Ag^a — ig* — A 
=.^{mi/ii+{?«g+mg)/i}7i, . . (7t 

(«lgAg+WgZg)Zl7g4- [mg{)(:g 2 +// 22 ) . 4 . 

+ (w 2 /ig-f-n 2 g/g)| 2 [{mj/ii+ ( Wg-l-^iig 

— >W8^8V}^l7l+7a('»8^+Ws^8) [ (^8*+ V) { (^l“+/<l*)w»l 

+ ”*a^l*} + ^8*»»8V] 

+ wig/tg* [ 7?i j AgZj* — i g I mg ( ^1® + ^1*) Wj + »*i } j 'Xsl/ 

'’'8^2)7 b> • • (^) 

«» 8 Zg/< 87 i+ »J^^a^87a+ '“st. ^ 8 ®"t" Z's®) 73 

+ mzk^l\ { >ni/ii+ (»ng+ m^)l^}{ — oig , V+/tg®) } igYj 

-{-(rna/tg-f-wg/g)[wgig®/tg — ~ ^**a^i*^a]7a 

+ [ ^ »«i( '*= 1 ®+ V) + ( »»a+ «‘s) ^ 1 ®} f «»a ( V+ *a®) + '’»8 V } 

— W«^^g+«»8Zg)®]78]/A = m8%7„ . . (9) 

where A is given by the determinant 

"* 1 (^ 1 ®+ V)+ {»*a+»»a) V (”»a^<a+"V8)^» 'Vi/'a 

(wg/ig+nia^a)^! 2 (^ 2 *+ 1 

/jAg /g/ig ^2*4* ^* 2 * ♦ 
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Small oscillations of three equal simple pendulums^ pivoted 
so ihai they move in a horizontal plane. (The equations are 
deduced from the general equations for three rods, given 
above.) 

Ill this case 

/i j = 7^2 =: /g r= Ag =r /3 rr /, 

m-i = ?n2= = m, 

and /.!j = i^2 = A3=U, 

so that the equations become 

+ /A = 0, 

mZ*7j + ml^2 + nil^2, + ^w^^®73]/A = 0, 

where A ; 

i,e., 37 i+ 272 + 7 »+^^(%i“”% 2 ) = 0 , 

^7i+-72+7s+ — 671 — 872 — 27 g)== 0 , 

7l+7a +78+ “'%2”h-73)=0, 

where Z has the same meaning as before. 

(The 7 ’s are measured from the equilibrium position, as 
before,) 

Put 

7 i= L sin (pt+e), 7 ,>= M sin [pt+e), 7 g=N sin (/jt+e). 

The equation for p is 

p«-.45^42;3+21b/>s^Z^-~3GZ«=0 ; 

or, replacing 2 ^ b^^ Z*P, it becomes 

/( P) = P«-45P2+ 216P -36 = 0. 


The signs of f (P) corresponding to different values of P 
are shown by the table below : — 


^ 1 - 

u 

1 

10 

oo 



-I- 

1 ~ 1 

• 4 - 


Thus there are three real positive values for p*, and 
therefore real values for p. 

Hence there is stability for small osoillations. 
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Mr. E. K. Loirenstern on the K^ect of 

Other portions about which there may be smali oscillations. 
Ihe general equations of motion for three equal pendulums 


are 

cos (71— 7>)-{-2iy,*sin (71—7,) 

+17, cos (7,-71)— i7,«sin ( 7 a- 7 i)+ 21 w/«s”' (Yj— 7t) 

— ^s%sin(7,— 7i)+3^jjcos7i=0, (1) 

2 %cos( 7 i — 72)+2?7,4-icos (7,— 78)7, 

— 2%*sin (71-72)+%^ sin (72— 73) »'« (7l“72) 

( 72 - 7 s)+ 2 i^ 2 CO‘‘ 72 = 0 , ( 2 ) 

i7iC0S (73— 7i)+i72Cos (y2~7s)+^7s 

+%*®in (7s-7i) — ^'/a^siii (72-73) (7t— 7t) 

+^i)s^isiii {73— 7i)+%f cos7s=0 (3) 


Oonsidei motion about the position 7i=0, 'it — ift 7,=0. 
Let 72— ^^■72*• 

Then the equations of motion are 


371+27,' cos (yi—TT — 7,')+ 272'* sin (7i — w — 72’) 

+7s (7s— 7l) — 78®'^)» (78— 7i) 

+2^1% sin (7i— w - jt) - 7,^1 sin (7,-71) 

+ ())/Oi^ieos7i=0, (1) 

^Ticos (71 — 78)+27j - 1-78 ‘•■ns (7r4-78'— 7t) 

-271® sin (7j—ff+7g') 4-7^2 gjn 
— 2 ^j 1}2 sin (7i— 7r-{-72')-l-%5)8sin (w-t-yg' — y,) 

+ (2/0^%cos(7r-j-72')=0, (2) 

7l cos (7 ,— 7i)+ 72' ‘20S (^r +72’— 7$) +78 
+7i* sin (7, - 7i) — 7',a sin (n -(-7,' — 7,) 

— Ws^in (7r-f-72'— 7,).4-%nisin (7,— 7i) 

+ (1/0^8 cos 7, = 0 (H) 

For small oscillations the equations become 

371-27/ -e7, + 3Z(37i + 27,0 = 0, . . (1) 


2 ' 7 i “ 272' 4 73— 2Z(37i 4 iy/ 4 - yt) ~ 0 , , . ( 2 ) 

7i — 7«' + 7s + Z{27,'4-27,) = 0 . . . ( 3 ) 
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On patting 

** L 4 “ e), 72' == M sin {/>< 4 - e), 73 — N sin {pt 4 e ) , 

the equation for p^ is the same as the one obtained in small 
oscillations about the position = 72 = 73 0 . 

Hence the small oscillations about the position 7^ = 73 == 0 , 
72 = tt, are stable. 

Motion about the position 71 = 72 =0, 73 = 

Let 73 = tt 4 73'. 

Then the equations for small oscillations are 

37 j 4 272—73' 4 3^(371 — 272) = 0 , . ( 1 ) 

271 4272 — 73' 4 2Z{— 3714472 473 ) ~ • ( ^) 

71 + 72 — 78 ' — 2(2724273') = 0 , . ( 3 ) 

and th< se give rise to the same determinant to determine 
as do the previous cases. 

Therefore the position is stable for small oscillations. 
Similarly it may be shown that there can be small 
oscillations about the position 71 — 0, 72 = tt, 73 = tt. 

y^hree Pendulums of nnctjual Lengthy and equal Mass^ 
free to more Horizontally* 

Let /3 = a^/j, U ^ all, /i *= /, 

/ij = af hi = /. 

The equations of motion are 
37, 4 2 a 72 cos (7, — 72) 4 - ay. 2^ sin ( 7, —72) 

4 <*^73 cos (73 — 7i ) — d-yz^ sin (73 - 71 ) 

(71—72) — (73—71) 


4(3//)i^j?iCOS7i = 0, (1) 

2 a 73 cos (71—73) 4 2 a^y^j 4 a^ys cos {73—73) 

— 2^71^ sin (71—72) 4a%-sin {72—73) 

— 2a^i^2si» (7, —72) 4 a^VsVs (70—73) 

4 { 2 <i//)f%cos 72 == 0 , ( 2 ) 

«*7i cos {73 — 7i) 4 a^ys cos (y.j — 73) 

4 a^73 4 sin (73 — 71) — a^72^ sin (72 — Tjj) 

. — a^vm SI” (72 - 73) + (73—71) 

+ 73 — ....... ( 3 ) 
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For small oscilktioiis^ from the position 71 = 0 = 
these reduce to 

37i-p2aY2 + a®7s + (3/0»?i| = 0 , . . . ( 1 ) 

27 J + 2fl72“fa^73 + ( 2 //)i 7 gf = 0 , . . . ( 2 ) 

7i “h ^^72 -H a^73 + ( 1/^J = 0 ; . . . ( 3) 

or 

871 4- 2a72 4- a% 4- 3Z (871 — 273 ) =0, . (1) 

271 4“ 2a72 4* 0^73 4* 2Z( — 871 4- 472 — 73 J ^ * (^) 

7 i 4- ay2 + a^'jz + Z (— 272 4- 273 ) = 0. . (3) 


7 i = Lsin(pt4“e), 72 = Msin (jf^t 4 - e), 73 = Nsin(pt 4 -€), 

the equation for p is 

— jo^Z{9a® 4 12a^ 4- 16a^ 4 4a^ 4- 4a^j 

4 6 p^Z%6a^ 4- 6a^ 4 lOo^ + 8a 4 h) - 36Z" = 0 


(which reduces to the equation obtained for three equal 
simple pendulums if a = 1). 

Writing P for p^/Z, 

/(P) = a«P*-P2(9a® 4 12a^ 4 16aV4a^4 4a2) 

4 1 2P(3a^ 4 3a^ 4 5a^ 4 4a 4 3) --- 36 = 0. 


The equation has no negative roots, and has at least one 
positive root. To find if it has three real roots the values ot 

P for which are found, and, if these are Pj and P 2 , 

the .sign of /’(Pj)/(P 2 ) is determined. If this is positive 
there is only one real root, if it is negative there are three 
real roots. 



P = (9a^ 4 12a^4 16a^ -f 4a 4 4)/3a^ 4 x 


\/ (9a^ 4 i2a^ 4 16a^ 4 4a 4 4)^ — 66a^{pa* 4 •ia*' 4 oa^ 4 4a 4 3) 
=* Pi or Pg. 

The discriminant can be shown to be positive ; therefore 
there are real turning points of the function for positive 
\ alues of P. 

On substituting the values Pj and Pg in ^(P), it was 
found that /(Pi)/(P 2 ) is negative, so that the equation has 
three real positive roots. Therefore the system is stable 
for any value of a. 
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The Equations of Motion of a Spinning Top^ if the Peg 
is given rapid vertical Oscillations, 

Lefc GP be the axis of symmetry of the top, 

„ GA „ „ perpendicular to GP in the plane 

ZO'P, 

GB „ „ „ the plane ZOT, 

and take coordinates 6, as marked. 


Fig. 6. 



Then the angular velocities about GA, GB, GP are 

p = j=— t* — ^-|.-,|rCOS^, 

where ^ is the angle which a plane through O'P, fixed in 
the top, makes with ZOT. 

If A' is the moment of inertia about GA or GB, and C the 
moment of inertia about GP, 

T ^ A'{iir^ sin W -f 0^) + iC(^* -f 2^^ cos 6^ -f cos® 0) 

+ iM(^ - 2h^0 sin 0 4- h^0^ sin® 0 + sin® 0 + cos® 0) 

« |( Af ® sin® 0 + A^® 4 - 2Mhk0 sin 0 4 Or®) , 

where A is the moment of inertia of the top about axes 
through O parallel to GA or GB. 
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Th# equations of motion are 
d t-t ' 

^(A'y) — i["~2MAcosyf74-(A— C)7 j* sin 27—207^73 sin 7 
4 ’(A— C)^3*sin27— 20^3^ sin 7J » M^/i sin 7, ( 1 ) 

J^(Oy,+0y,cos7)=0, (2) 

or 7, -J- cos 73 is constant, = n, say, 

^[ 07,008 7+ (A sin^ 7-1- Ceos- 7)75] = 0, .... ( 3 ) 

or 

A73 siu^7-h C cos 7(72 + 73 cos 7) is constant, == K, say, 
and 

^3 = 0= 9 ^ 3 , (9/3 = 72 ~"<^, Vz = 78 — 

7j = ^—7 = gf sin where H = A/MA. 

Hence (1) reduces to 

7— sin 7 COS7 + (l^/H) cos 7 + (On/A)'^ sin 7 « (5^ sin7)/H, 

which is the equation of motion for the top. 

Also, ii; = (P/H) sin 7, 

so that the equation of motion becomes 
7— (K— Cncos7). [(K— C« cos 7) COS7— On sin* 7]/A* sin*7 
+ . sin 7 cos 7 = (ff/S,) . sin 7 ; 

i. e., 

^ (sTO — [(K* + 0 *n*)/A^]cos 7 cosec* 7 

+ KCn(l + cos* 7) /A* idn® 7 

+ (|*/H*) sin 7 cos 7 as: (gr/H) sin 7. ( 5 ) 

Integrating with respect to 7, and replacing cosy by ^ 
and —7 sin 7 by ( 5 ) becomes 

~2[(KCn/A*)^(^/H)]^ 

+ (K* + 0 *n*)/A* + {r/H*)-^Ci » 0 . (6) 



Impm0d Oscillations on a Dynamiml Sysiem^ 
Assume, as a solution, 

4? jsscosa-f Pcos(X^4*/), ^ = — PXsiu (Xf 4*/^, 

where P is so small that P^ may be neglected (as in festoon 
motion)* Then (6) becomes 

P*X^[1— cos®(X^-r/)] +f®[cosa4-P cos {Xi4-/)]VIi^ 

— 2^[cos a 4 P cos (Xi 4 /)]^/H 

aiH2)[cosa4 Pcos (Xe4-/)17H"-2[(KCWA*) 

- (^/H) ] [cos a + P cos (>i 4 / )] [(K^ 4 C^n^/An 

+ (f/H7 - 0. 

Fig. 7. 


P 

Fig. 8. 

0 

Equating coefficients of powers of cos(Xt + f) to zero, we 
deduce 

(/I = — (2f*/H*) cos^ 9,+ (Jiff/H) cos a 

+ ( 2^/H*) + sec a[ (KCn/ A*) — («//H ) ] . 

X* = (4|*/H*) cos''* a— (3^)’/H) cos a 
+ sec [(KCn/A*)-(<7/H)], 

P*X* = ( cos^ a — f^/H) cos® a — (2^/H*) cos* a 

+ [|KC«/A») + (2<,/H)] cos a- [(K* + C*n*)/A*3 
+ ff*/H*) +seca[(KCn/A*)-{<?/H)3. 

Thus, (i.) If oosa is negative, i.e., x>rJ2 (fig. 7), X* is 
p<»itive if 

j4f cos®a— 3ii'Hcos*ot— /H*>KCn/A®. 

(ii.) If cosa is positive, i.e., a.<ir{2 (fig. 8), X* is positive 

if 

4f*A cos* a + KOnH* > 3.9 AH cos* a + ^AH 
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Existence of Positions of Steady Motion, 

If € 0 S«as 1 , 

== 4 - (KCn/A«) ^^/H, 

i, e,, is positive or negative as 

(4p/H^) 4 “ KC«/ A* > or < 4^/H, 

and 

P2^_(k~c«)7x3A*, 

which is negative if X^ is positive (unless KsssOn, when 
P*=: 0 , giving conical motion ). 

If cosa == 0, 

P2 = l. 

Therefore there is at least one positive value of cosa satis- 
fying the equation P^ssO, Hence there exists a position of 
steady motion for some value of a less than tt/S, 

If cosa=: — 1 , 

X^ - (4f/H2) -h(4^/H)-KCVA2, 

P2=:~(K + 0n//XW, 

and therefore is negative if X^ is positive, i, e.^ if 
K 0 n/A"< (4F/H>) +4^/H 

^this is compatible with the previous condition for a positive 
X^), in which case there is at least one negative value of 
cosa which satisfies P^ = 0 . Thus there is a position of 
steady motion for some value of a greater than 7r/2. 

Limits of the Zone or Zones in ivhich Motion occurs. 

At the extremes of the zones yssO, i, e,, it= 0 . Therefore 
the values of for which 7 = 0 , are obtained from equation 
( 6 ), and are given by 

( 2 ^/H)^-. [( 2 f^/H^)^Ui>^- 2 [(KCVA^) 

^(^/H)]^ + (K^+CV)/A2 4-(rVH*^ = 0. (7) 

Since 7 is not equal to 0 or •7r„ there must be some values 
Pu A 7 ? that 

0 < TT, 

and for these values 7 =« 0 . Therefore, if a=cosySi, 6 =cos^^, 
a and b are roots of equation (7), which therefore has at 
least two real roots. 
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XL* Light Intensities of Neon Discharges, By P* Johnson, 
M,A Fellow of Magdalen College O^ord *, 

1* fllHE following is an aeconnt of an experimental 
jL inyestigation of the relative intensities of the 
light emitted by direct-current discharges in neon at 
different pressures. It is a continuation of the work already 
published on the light emitted by a high-frequency discharge 
in helium f. 

The apparatus which was used is represented in the accom- 
panying figure. The discharge-tube, T, was of transparent 
silica with aluminium electrodes. The internal diameter of 
the tube was 3 cm. and the maximum distance between the 
electrodes was 26 crn. The gas was carefully purified, and was 




admitted to the discharge- tube through the tube A, contain- 
ing charcoal which was cooled with liquid air. The tube T 
had a side-tube B near the cathode, which contained charcoal, 
so that if there were any easily ionized impurities in the gas 
they would be carried with the current towards the cathode 
and would be absorbed by the charcoal in the tube B. 
These precautions were considered advisable, although the 
impurities were removed from the discharge-tube before 
any measurements were made. For this purpose pure gas 
was admitted to the apparatus, and the tube T heated 
strongly ; the gas which thus became impure was pumped 
out, and the process was repeated several times. Eventually 
a stage was reached in which no appreciable amount of 
impurity was given off unless the tube was brought to a red 

* Communicated by Prof. J, S. Townsend, F.R.S. 

t J. S. Townsend and F. Llewellyn Jones, Phil. Map:, xi, (March 
1931), 
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Mr. P. Johnson on the Light 

heat. The discharge was maintained by a battery of accu- 
mulators, the potential difference between the electrodes waa 
measured by the voltmeter V, and the current, which was 
adjusted to any required value by the two-electrode valve D, 
was measured by the milliummeter M. 

The positive electrode in the discharge-tube was movable, 
so that the force in the positive column could be determined 
by measuring the potentials for different distances between 
the electrodes. The values of these forces agreed closely 
with those obtained in a previous research where it was 
found that the force in the positive colnnm of a direct- 
current discharge was the same as the mean force in the 
luminous column of a high-frequency discharge. 

The intensity of the light was measured by two photo- 
electric cells (ji and Cj, either of which could be connected 
to an electrometer, and the photoelectric currents measured 
by an induction balance. A series of screens limited the 
light entering the cells to that from a small section of 


Table I. 


p- 


E. 

y. 

0. 

B. 

7-9 

*58 

100 

100 

100 

100 

170 

•47 

67 

66 

100 

152 

38*2 

*41 

36*5 

37 

163 

331 


the uniform positive column of the discharge, and effectively 
prevented any light from the room or from the space near 
the electrodes of the discharge-tube from reaching the cells. 
The light entering each cell passed through an aperture 
in the screen which was covered by a filter F. The cell (h 
was sensitive over a wide range of wave-lengths covering 
the red, yellow, and green parts of the spectrum ; the other 
cell, C2, was most sensitive in the blue region. Three filters 
were used to cover the aperture in front of the cell Ci which 
were transparent to the light of three different ranges 
of wave-lengths in the red, the yellow, and the green parts 
of the spectrum respectively ; one filter was used to cover 
the aperture in front of C2, which was transparent to blue 
light. 

2 . The results of the experiments at different pressures 
are given in Table L, where jt? is the pressure of the neon in 
millimetres of mercufy, X/p the ratio of the electric force X 


♦ P. Johnson, Phil. Mag. x. (Nov. 1930). 
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in volts per centimetre in the discharge to the pressure, and 
the remaining four columns give the intensities of the red, 
yellow, green, and blue light respectively. The intensity of 
the light of each colour is expressed in terms of its intensity 
at the lowest pressure, which is taken as 100. The current 
in the discharge tube was 4*7 milliainperes. 

The light that passed through the red filter included 
a number of lines in the neon spectrum from the orange 
line 6182 A. down to the red end of the spectrum. The 
light that passed through the yellow filter had wave-lengtlie 
from 6305 A. to 5500 A., and therefore contained a number 
of orange and yellow lines, in particular the strong yellow 
line at 5853 A. In neither of these two ranges of wave- 
lengths can any continuous spectrum be observed by a direct- 
vision spectroscope. The green filter allowed light whose 
wave-lengths lay between 5500 A. and 4840 A. to pass 
through ; in this region there is a continuous spectrum, 
which becomes more prominent in comparison with the 
line spectrum as the pressure is increased. The total 
intensity in the green region of the neon spectrum is 
very small compared with the intensities in other parts 
of the spectrum. The blue filter allowed light of wave- 
lengths between 4840 A. and 4000 A. to pass. In this 
region there was a continuous spectrum in the discharges at 
all the pressures at which the above measurements were 
luade, and the total amount of light of the lines in this 
region appeared to be small compared with that of the 
continuous spectrum. 

The results show that for a given current in the discharge- 
tube the intensity of the light emitted in the red and 
yellow regions of the spectrum diminishes as the pressure is 
increased. In the range of pressures given in Table I. the 
rate at which the intensity of the red light changes with 
change of pressure is the same as the rate at which the 
intensity of the yellow light changes. At lower pressures the 
intensity of the yellow light increases more rapidly than 
that of the red as the pressure is reduced. The intensity of 
the green light increases us the pressure is increased above 
12 millimetres ; at this point the intensity of the green light 
attains a minimum value, and at pressures lower than 
8 millimetres it shows a marked increase as the pressure is 
reduced. The intensity of the blue light increases as the 
pressure is increased from 7*9 to 38 millimetres. 

3. The light intensities were not exactly proportional to 
the currents in the discharge- tube. When the current was 
FhiL Mag* S. 7, Vol. 13* No. 84. Suppl. Feb. 1932. 2 K 
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increased from 2*5 to 5 milliamperes the intonsitieSy as 
measured by the photoelectric cell of the red and yellow 
light, were increased by a factor of 2*2, whereas that of 
the blue li^ht was increased by the factor 1*85. At the 
pressure of 38 millimetres the intensity of the green 
light varies with the current in the same manner as that of 
the blue light, but at 17 and 7*9 millimetres pressure the 
intensity is directly proportional to the current. 

The manner in which the light intensities vary with 
the current in the discharge-tube is what would be expected 
if the density of the gas diminished as the current \vas 
increased, assuming that the intensity of the liglit w^ould he 
proportional to the current if the density were constant. 
The required change in density is, however, greater than the 
ohange to be expected from the increase of tlie temperature 
with the increase of the current. 

4. The intensities of the ultra-violet light emitted by 
-discharges in neon have also been determined by measuring 


Tablu II. 


p* 

b. 

I,. 


100 

107 

17 

113 

227 

23 

148 

292 

33 

226 

417 


the photoelectric currents from a copper plate which was 
placed about 6 centimetres away from the discharge-tube. 
Copper Avas used in preference to zinc, as its sensitivity 
remained constant during the time required to make a series 
of measurements with the gas at different pressures. The 
area of the plate was about 20 square centimetres, and 
a gauze was fixed in front of it, leaving a space of about 
4 millimetres between the gauze and the plate. The platt^ 
was connected to the electrometer and the gauze was 
maintained at a positive potential of 80 volts by a battery 
of accumulators. 

In order to obtain photoelectric currents from copper 
the exciting radiation must be of wave-lengtlis less than 
3000 A ; consequently it was in that region of the spectrum 
that the light intensities were measured. The copper plate 
was completely unaffected by light from the room, and 
the photoelectric current was reduced to zero when the 
light from the tube was filtered with a sheet of pyrex glass. 
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The results of experiments with ultra-violet light are 
given in Table II. The pressure p of the neon is given 
in the first column in millimetres of mercury. The inten- 
sities Ii of the light obtained with a current of 4 milliamperes 
in the discharge* tube are given in the second column. The 
intensities I 2 obtained with a current of 8 milliamperes are 
given in the third column. The numbers in these two 
columns are the photoelectric currents in arbitrary units. 

It appears from these results that, for a given current 
in the discharge- tuba, the intensity of the ultra-violet light 
increases as the pressure is increased from 10 to 33 milli- 
metres. As iu the ease of the blue light the intensity 
is approxiiiiately proportional to the pressure at the highest 
pressures. Further experiments show that intensity has 
a minimum value when the pressure in the discharge-tube 
IS about 8 millimetres. 

5. The light in the ultra-violet spectrum has also been 
examined by Mr. J. Keyston. He took photographs of the 
spectra o£ the luminous columns of high-frequency dis- 
charges in two quartz tubes, one conbiining neon at ll*t> 
millimetres pressure and the other at 1 millimetre pressure. 

In the ultra-violet region a continuous spectrum and 
a line spectrum were obtained in each case. At the higher 
])ressure the continuous spectrum predominated, and at 
the lower pressure the line spectrum predominated. The 
results obtained from observations of the green and blue 
regions of the visible spectrum, vvhere the intensity of the 
continuous spectrum was seen to increase in comparison witli 
that of the line spectrum as the pressure was increased, are 
thus extended to the ultra-violet region. 

b. From the spectroscopic observations and from the 
measurements of the light intensities in the different parts 
of the spectrum the conclusion is arrived at that, when the 
current in the discharge-tube remains constant, the intensity 
of light in the line spectrum diminishes and that the light 
in the continuous spectrum increases as the pressure is 
increased. The yellow and red parts of the spectrum are 
examples of line spectra only. The light in the green, blue, 
and ultra-violet parts of the spectrum when the pressure 
is high is almost entirely due to the continuous spectrum. 
In the ultra-violet and green regions minimum values of the 
intensity vrere obtained at pressures where the continuous 
spectrum was disappearing and the line spectrum becoming 
appeciable. There is, presumably, also a pressure at which 

2 K2* 
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the intensity of the blue light has a tninimuin value, but it 
has not been determined experimentally. 


7. According to the theory of the positive column given 
by Townsend ^ there is no recombination between electrons 
and positive ions, and the light is due to collisions of electrons 
with molecules or atoms of the gas. The energies of the 
electrons which excite light of a given wave-length have 
a certain mean value E;^, and the intensity I of the light 
is approximately proportional to the number Na, of electrons 
having energies greater than Eg.. The energy is diflPerent 
for lights of different wave-lengths, and it has been found 
that in most cases the values of E^ are greater than the 
mean energy Ei of all the electrons Nj in discharges in 
wide tubes where the gas is at high pressures, such as those 


which are here investigated. The ratio 

O 

E, 


N, 


is a function 


of ~ which depends on the distribution of the energies 

of agitation. If the probability of an electron exciting 
an atom increases abruptly when the energy of the electron 
exceeds a certain value, then this value will only be very 
slightly less than E^. 

The formula for calculating E-c is 




In this formula Ij and I 2 are the intensities of the light 
of given wave-length emitted by the discharge-tube at the 
pressures pi and and when the current is kept constant. 
Wi and W 2 are the velocities of the electrons in the 




is the 


direction of the electric force in each case. 

function which gives the ratio The values of Ej and Ef, 

the mean energies of agitation of all the electrons at the two 

X 

pressures, depend only upon the ratio — t. 


* J. S. Townsend, Phil. Mag. xi. (May 1931). 

t *T. S. Townsend, ^ Motion of Electrons in Gases ’ (Clarendon Press), 
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8. The iuteusities of the red and yellow light that have 
l)een measured are not those of single spectral lines but 
of two groups of lines, so that values of Ej, calculated from 
these results will give mean values for the groups. Since 
hetweeii pressures of 8 and 38 millimetres the intensity 
of the red light changes in the same proportion as that of the 
yellow light as the pressure changes, it follows that over 
this range of pressure the mean value of must be the same 
for each group of lines. Tliese experiments may therefore 
be explained on the hypothesis that the light is excited 
by single impacts of electrons with ordinary atoms of the 
gas, and that the mean energy of the electrons in these 
collisions is the same when yellow or red light is excited. 

The method of calculating the energies is only approxi- 
mate, as the distribution of the energy of the electrons is not 
known exactly. It has been shown that the distribution 
is not the same as the Maxwellian distribution, and if this 
distribution be used to calculate E^r two wddely different 
values are obtained from the measurements of the intensities 
at different pressures. From the intensities at 17 and 
38 millimetres pressure we obtain an energy corresponding 
to 45 volts, and from those at 7*9 and 17 millinjetres 
pressure 24 volts. If we use a distribution formula given 
by Towoisend * the corresponding values are 12*4 volts 
dnd 11*4 volts. 

These two values agree quite well with each other, but 
are considerably below the value 16 volts which is generally 
considered to correspond to the smallest amount of energy 
that an ordinary neon atom can absorb. 

Anolbei tbeary of the radiation from discharges has been 
suggested which depends on the formation of metastable 
atoms. According to this theory the atoins of neon are 
first raised to a metastable state by collisions with electrons 
which have large energies, and the radiation is due to 
subsequent collisions of electrons with metastable atoms. 
In order to account for the experimental results on this 
hypothesis it would be necessary to assume that the number 
of metastiible atoms iti the gas is independent of the current. 

Below 8 millimetres pressure it w^as found tliat the rate of 
increase of the yellow light as the pressure was reduced was 
greater than that of the red light. It is difficult to 
account for this result without assinniug that some of the 
electrons attain sufficient energy to excite atoms by single 
impacts. 


♦ 3, S. Townsend, Phil. Mag. ix. (June 1930X 
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9. The measurements made of the intensities of the 
continuous parts of the spectrum show that the energies 
required to excite them are much the same in the blue 
parts of the spectrum as in the uHra-violet, since the rate at 
which the intensity changes with change of pressure* is 
approximately the same in each case. 

Whatever distribution is used in the formula to calculate 
Ear, its value for the continuous spectrum is much less than 
that for the line spectrum, and appears to be about 5 volts. 

The average loss of enegy of electrons in collisions with 
atoms of neon is very small when the energy is about 
5 volts. There may, however, be losses of energy in large 
amounts in a very small proportion of these collisions, which 
would account for the continuous spectrum. 

The continuous spectrum cannot be due to the recombina- 
tion of electrons with positive ions, because in that case the 
intensity would be proportional to the square of currents 
The experiments showed that the intensity was almost 
directly proportional to the current. 

I should like to express my thanks to Professor Townsend 
for his advice and help throughout this research, and also to 
Mr. J. E. Keyston for the photographs he took of the neon 
spectrum, and to Mr, M. H. Pakkala who assisted in the 
measurements of the intensities of the ultra-violet light. 


XL I. On the Distribution of Space-potent^l in Striated 
and other Forms of High-frequency Discharge, By 
D.Banerjt, M,Sf,, Lecturer in Physics, University College 
of Science, and B, Gakguli, M.A,, M,S(\, Lecturer in 
Physics, Serampore College*, 

[Plate XIV.] 

Introduction. 

I N a previous communication f on high-frequency glow 
discharge it has been shown that by using the Langmuir 
Exploring Collector ” method in combination with a third 
“ bobbin^’ electrode the space-potential at any point of the 
glow in high-frequency discharge could be ascerlkined along 
with the concentration and average energy of the electrons: 

* Communicated bv Prof. S. K. Mitra, D.Sc. 
t Banerji and Ganguli, Phil, Mag. xi. pp. 410-422 ( ). 
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The theory and working of the method have been fully given 
in the previous paper. The type of discharge investigated 
w^is the non-striated positive column glow of air and oxygen 
in cyliJidrical tubes. The main results that were obtained 
may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The space-potential at an}’' point in or outside the 

luminous column depends to a great extent on 
the gas pressure inside the tube ; 

(2) the space-potential-distance curve (under a fixed 

pressure and fixed exciting voltage on the elec- 
trodes) shows a maximum in the middle of the 
positive or luminous column. There are two 
minima lying near about the region of the elec- 
trodes, which behave as i£ they are both cathodes; 
and 

(3) the concentration of the electrons near the electrodes 

is less than that in the middle of the luminous 
column. 

On the accepted iiotions of potential distribution under 
steady applied voltage in an evacuated tube in which a 
definite «mall amount of ionization is maintained a distri- 
bution of space-potential, such as described above, may 
seem to be qualitatively valid when the applied voltage is 
a high-frequency oscillatory one*. The accumulation of 
positive ions near the cathodes, and the consequent partial 
neutralization of the negative space-charge there, is borne 
out by (3). 

In tlio {)resent communication, by using the same method,, 
it is proposed to give the results of space-potential measure- 
ments along with the derived values of electron concentration 
and energy in different parts of discharge in (i.) a conical 
tube — w^hich is intended to serve as a check on the derived 
data, and (ii.) cylindrical tubes in stages of (a) striated, 
(d) low-pressure non-striated, and (c) “ splasmoidal ” dis- 
charge. The last two present interesting features which are 
not ordinarily found in D.C discharge. 

^ .In a. private ctaiimunication to one of the authors Dr. K. G. Elmel^us 
has questioned the applicabilitv of the method in its present form, as the 
position of the third bobbin electrode, with reference to which the 
space-potential measurements are made was not very clearly defined. It 
has beep observed since that the measured values of the spac^potential^ 
ionic-concentration, etc., are independent of the exact location of the 
third electrode, provided it is placed so far away from the external 
electrode as not to alter visibly the nature of the discharge. The 
formation of an ionic “ sheatli ” on the “ bobbin,’’ which keeps it at zero- 
potential, also seldom escapes observation. 
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Tiio apparatus used and tlie procedure followed were essen- 
tially the same as in the previous work, excepting that the 
oscillatory circuit was changed to one having frequency about 
three million cycles per second. The collector-current was 
measured by a Kipp and Zonen galvanometer, shunted by a 
suitable resistance. 


Results. 

(i.) Experiments with Conical Tube, 

Fig. 1 (FI. XIV.) gives the picture of the discharge in a 
conical tube (length 1*5 cm., dianaeter of the wider end 4 cm. 
and of the constricted end 2 cm.). The portion between the 


Fig. 5. 



electrodes is fitted with three identical collectors of 
tungsten wire — one in the middle and the other two sym- 
metrical about it and 5 cm. distant from the edges where 
the external electrodes (made out of aluminium sheet) are 
fitted. 

In our previous communication on space-potential distri- 
bution in cylindrical tubes it was observed that the value of 
the space-potential is higher in the middle of the glow than 
that near the region of ftie electrodes. With a conical tube 
one would therefore expect a similar higher potential at the 
centre and lower ones near the electrodes, hut of the latter 
two the one at the wider end might reasonably be expected 
to be higher than the other at the constricted end. This is 
what has been found in the present measurement with the 
conical tube (fig. 5). The greater concentration oi electrons 
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Mt the constricted end is natural to expect, and accords well 
with the present observation (Table I.). 

(ii,) Experiments with Cylindrical Tubes. 

(a) & (b). Striated and non^striated Discharge. 

The types of discharge in a cylindrical tube which appear 
when the pressure inside is being gradually reduced from 
about a rain, to values such as 10"* rain, of Hg are often 
striated, and the number of striations, w'hich to start with 
may be ten, becomes less and less in number till it is reduced 

Table I. — Conical Tube. 

Pressure inside the tube 0*2 mm. of Hg. 

Distance between electrodes 25 cm. 

Frequency 3x 10^ cycles/sec. 


Distance 
of collector 
from 

left electrode 
(cm.). 

Diameter 

of 

section 

;ein.). 

Space- 

potential 

(volts). 

Average 

electron- 

energy 

(electron 

volts). 

Current 

density 

(amp.). 

Concentration 
of electrons 
per c.c. 

o 

iO 

22 

009 

37’8 X 10-* 

5-80 y 10" 

rib 

io 

m 

0-10 

110x10-- 

1-61 X 10« 

iO 

30 

0 

0*14 

2i*7xl0-‘ 

0-54 X 10" 


... 


• •• 

«»« 



to one. Tiiese striated forms of discharge present sharply- 
detineti glow regions and dark spaces in hydrogen with 
inercurv vapour as an impuritv. The gas Ibr the pur[»ose 
was obtaine<l by electrolysis, and was fed on to the discharge- 
tube by osmo-regiiiation through u heated platinum tube, so 
as to maintain a steady pressure of 7 x 10~* mm. of Hg 
inside the tube while the pump was running. Fig. 2 (Pi. XIV.) 
gives an appearance of the discharge with a single striated 
dark space in the middle. This form of the discharge is 
somewhat unstable, and by a slight alteration of the exciting 
voltage may easily pass to a stage presented in fig, 3 (PL XIV,), 
in which the striation is absent. Tables II. and III. 
•(figs, 6 and 7) give the data obtained for the two stages 
respectively. It is to be observed that in the striated 
discharge 

(A) the maxima of the electric force occur at the bright 
heads of the striation and the minima at the dark 
part ; 



Nonstriated Striated 

discharge. discharge. 
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(B) the temperature is greater in the luminous part than 

in the dark ; and 

(C) the concentration of electrons is minimum in the dark 

part. 

Some of the above features are in common with those 
corresponding to D.C. discharge. In the other stable forin 
of discharge mentioned above (fig. 3, PI. XIV.), in which 

Tables II. and III, — Cylindrical Tube. 

Distance between the electrodes = 10 ein. 

Frequency 3 X 10® cycles/sec. 

Distance of Average 

collector from Space electron- Current Concentration Tempera- 

left electrode potential energy density of electrons ture 

(cm.). (volts). (electron (amp.). per c.c. O . 

volts). * 


0 

-6 

019 

36*lxl0-“« 

3*94X101^ 

1573 

1 

13 

0*30 

44*8X10-3 

3*87 XlO'** 

2484 

'I’O 

13 

0*20 

38-9x10-3 

4*00 xl0« 

165() 

5 (in striation) 

3 

0*19 

25*9x10*3 

‘2*76X10^® 

1573 

■ — 1 


.0*25 

30xlO“3 

2*76 X 10^0 

2070 

0 

12 

0T2 

17X10-* 

2*30x10'® 

1035 

2 

11*8 

020 

40xl0“3 

4*14x10'® 

1656 

5 

12 

015 

33x10-* 

3-68 X 10'® 

1242 


the whole tube is filled with glow with a very condensed 
extension of it through the region of external electrodes, 
both the cathode glow and the dark space are absent. It is 
to be remembered here that in the above forms of discharge, 
except when it is striated, the potential in the central portion 
remains appreciably constant, or, in other words, the electric 
field there is low. In the case of striation, however, there is 
a sudden drop of potential between the edge and the centre of 
the striation, resulting in an appreciable electric field, which 
is responsible for the ionization outside the dark space. The 
increased electric field causes the electrons to drift away 
from the striated region and produces a diminution of elec- 
tronic concentration there in agreement w’^ith observation. 
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(c), SpLasmoidaV^ Discharge, 

As the pressure in the discharge-tube is further reduced 
by cutting off the supply of hydrogen and keeping the pump 


Fig. a 
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running a state of discharge is obtained which is akin to 
that of the splasmoidal discharge.’^ Remarkable egg- 
ball-, and pear-snaped bodies are formed. Fig* 4 (PI. XIV.) 
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^hows an egg-shaped glow between the electrodes. The 
most striking feature of such a discharge is that the space- 
potential is very high (Table IV.) as compared to that for 

Table IV. 


Bistaii<se of 
collector from 
left electrode 
(cm.). 

Space- 

potential 

(volts). 

Arerage 

electron 

energy 

(electron 

volts). 

Current 

density 

(amp.). 

Concentration 
of electrons 
per c.c. 

-1 

280 

00135 

15xl0~* 

5*91X10” 

0 

290 

00137 

4-5xl0~» 

5*88x10” 

2 

290 

0015 

8*4 X l0-» 

314x10” 

3 (edge of the 
^g) 

320 

0020 

7*6X10“^ 

2*48x10” 

6 (middle of the 
®gg) 

290 

0130 

19x10“^ 

7*60x10” 


Fig. 8. 

CYLINDRICAL TUBE 
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other forms of discharge (fig. 8). The transition to this 
value of the space-potential is abrupt from the stage of non- 
striated glow studied under (ii. ft). The concentration and 
the average energy of the electrons are shown in Table IV. 
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Summary akd CJokclusion* 

Measurements have been made by the Langmuir ‘^Ex- 
ploring (yolleetor in coth bination with a third “ bobbin ” 
electrode (a method developed b}*^ the authors in a previous 
paper) of the space-potential, energy, and concentration of 
the electrons in striated and other forms of high-frequency 
discharges. The types of discharge now studied are those 
occurring in conical and cylindrical tubes. The results with 
the conical tube conform to what might be presumed on 
a priori considerations, and thus confirm the correctness of 
the “Exploring Collector’^ method in its modified form as 
applied to high-frequency discharge. 

In the case of the cylindrical tube striated, non-striated 
(at low f>ressare), and splasmoidal forms of discharge have 
been studied. In all the non-striated forms of discharge the 
electronic concentration falls with the rise of the space- 
potential. In the case of striated discharge, however, the 
space-potential as well as the electronic concentration drops 
to a minimum value in the dark space. The splasmoidal 
discharge is characterized by abnormally high value of the 
space-potential as compared to that of the former two. The 
electric field of force in the glow is nevertheless low' and 
comparable w'ith the other cases. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our best thanks to 
Prof. S. K. Mitra for suggesting the investigation and for 
his kind help and guidance. 

Wireless Laboratory, 

University College of Science, 

Calcutta, 24 til July, 1931. 


XLIT. Search for the Band Spectra of Boron Fluoride, 
By N. R. Tawde, B.A,^ M.ScfBombay) , and R. C, 
Johnson, Ji.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Physics, University of 
London, Kmfs College^, 

Introduction. 

O UR knowledge of the band spectra of diatomic molecules 
such as CO, N2 is very extensive. The investigation 
of the band spectra of boron fluoride (BF) therefore arose 
in view of the close similarity which it should exhibit with 


♦ Communicated by the Authors. 
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CO and Ng from the point of vievr of electronic structure. 
Attempts at the investigation of BF spectra were previously 
made by Johnson and Jenkins*, who reported failure of 
their attempts due to the presence of SiF4. The band 
systems of the latter have now been fully classified by those 
authors. The work of the classification of BF spectra offered 
therefore a simplified prospect, and has led the writers to the 
present attempts. 

Very little is known of the band spectra of this compound 
beyond certain bands found by Pliicker, Ciainician, and 
others (see Kayser and Konen, ^ Handbuch der Spektro- 
scopie/ vols. V. and vii. on boron) by the discharge through 
BF3 and some others measured by Kiihne referred to 
collectively without distinction as the boron bands/’ 
They were subsequently identified by Mulliken f as due to 
boron oxide (BO) molecule. 

Experimental, 

Two methods were tried for the preparation of BFg, one 
involving the use of calcium fluoride (OaF^) and the other 
potassium fluoborate (KBF4). The use of either method 
gave the same type of spectra. The methods used were as 
follows : — 

(i.) A mixture of finely powdered boron trioxide (boric 
Anhydride, B2O3) and calcium fluoride was treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and the resulting gas was 
passed over sodium fluoride and then made to scrub with 
vitreous boric oxide. The purpose of the former was to free 
the gas from HF, and the latter to avoid the impurity of 
silicon fluoride (SiF4). The free gas was then dried by 
passing over calcium chloride and PgO^ before it finally 
’entered the discharge tube. 

(ii.) In the second method a mixture of KBF4 
finely powdered B2O3 was treated with cone, H2SO4, and 
the resulting gas was then purified and dried as above. 
The discharge tube, to which two side bulbs of P2O5 and 
KOH were attached, was kept on the pump system through- 
out the exposure, and fresh supplies of gas were admitted 
continuously at a constant pressure without interrupting the 
exposure. The tubes used were both wide bore and ciipillar3% 
The exciting current was kept approximately constant and 
the pressure of gas in the tube at about 1 mm. of mercury* 
The photographs have been taken on a IJilger Ej glass 
rspectrograph giving a dispersion of 14*2 cm. from XX 7000 - 


* Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxvi. p. 327 (1927). 
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4700 and ihe same from XX 4700— 3900. On the quartz 
spectrograph the dispersion was 20*7 cm. from XX 7000- 
5200 ami 18*7 cm. from XX 3100-2431. 

Bands Examined, 

On close examination of the several plates obtained 
in the different regions it was noticed that the photographs 
showed a number of double-headed doublet bands between 
XX 5600-3500. These on measurement and comparison were, 
however, found to belong to the a-system analyzed by 
Mulliken {loc, cit,) and ascribed by him to the BO molecule. 
Besides these a few strong and very diffuse bands degraded 
to the violet were obtained near the red region which 
cannot be assigned to any of the known systems. There is 
some evidence of structure in these diffuse groups suggesting 
that each may, in fact, be u close setjiience ; but it is 
impossible to say this with any certainty, in view of the low 
dispersion. These are tfibulated below. The wave-lengths 
are measured correct to 1 A.U. 


Table I. 


Intensitj. 

a 

1 

a 


4 

4 


Wave-lengtb in I. A. 

6399*7 ^ 
6395*5 J * 
(>3271 ^ 
<>323*5 * 

6176*1 

6112*2 


8 5993*7 

ti 5983*9 


4 


5975*6 


10 

8 

6 

6 


5822*1 

5814*3 

5806*9? 

5803*5 


6 

3 

1 

1 


5663*8 

5655*9 

5649*8? 

6646*3 


Apart from those above, some miscellaneous band groups 
degraded to the red are recorded below which seem to be 
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interesting and may perhaps be due to BF molecule ; but in 
the absence of sufficient evidence nothing definite can be said 
as to their structure and origin. 


Table 11. 

Intensity. 

Ware-length in I.A. 

2 

5476*3 1 

6 

5471*8 1 

10 

5460*81 

8 

5457*7 j 

4 

5451 1 1 

4 

5447*9 J 

1 

5441*5 

3 

5437*2 J 

2 

5425*5 1 

5421*6 ^ 

2 

8(1 

4465*0 

8 d 

4461*7 

6d 

4460*4 ’ 

8d 

4443*5 

6 d 

4440*2 1 

6 d 

4438*8 J * 


d=diffuse. 


In all the plates taken we have not obtained anj of the 
band systems of SiF molecule except a very faint trace of 
the strongest band at \4368. With regard to the formation 
of the BO bands, we can only inter the presence of a trace of 
oxygen mixed with BF 3 which entered the discharge-tube. 
The data presented in this paper are clearly inadequate for 
purposes of any analysis, but it has been thought desirable 
to place on record the only band data which are found in 
the optical region of the spectrum associated with boron 
fluoride. We can offer no explanation of the contrait 
presented by this molecule with those of CO and Ng. 

One of the authors (Mr. Tawde) is indebted to the 
Government of Bombay for offering due facilities to carry 
on the work. 
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XLIil. On the A bsorpiion o/ X-Rays in Ga^es and Vapours^ * 
Part II, By J, A. Crowtheb, Sc.D.^ FJnst.P., 

Professor of Physics in the University of Reading, and 
L. fl. H. Okton, B.Se. 

§1. Experimental Method and Results, 

I N a previous communication f we described some measure- 
ments on the absorption of a homogeneous beam of 
X-rays in various gases. The primary object of these 
experiments was to investigate the relation between the total 
ionisation produced by the complete absorption of the 
beam in a gas and the ionization potential of the gas — 
that is, between the average energy spent in producing 
a pair of ions and the minimum energy necessary to produce 
ionization. The choice of gases for exf>erimentation wa& 
therefore limited to those gases for which the ionization 
potentials had been determined. It became clear, however,^ 
in the course of the work that we had at our disposal a 
means of investigating witii some accuracy absorptions in 
a part of the X-ray spectrum which so far had not been 
too thoroughly explored, and it was decided to extend the 
observations to other gases and vapoiir>. 

One of the main soju ces of uncertainty in the measure- 
ment of the absorption of soft X-rays by substances in the 
solid or liquid form lies in the difficulty of ]>reparing filing 
sufficiently thin to transmit a suitable fraction of the incident 
beam ami at the suine time sufficiently uniform for the 
purpose. This difficulty does notarise in the case of gases^ 
or vapours. The actual path of the X-rays through the 
gas may be as much as 50 cm.^ and can therefore be 
measured with great accuracy, and the mass per unit area 
can be adjusted and measured by altering and measuring the 
pressure of the gas. 

The apparatus and method of working, fully described in 
the previous communication, was adopted without material 
alteration in the present work. A close investigation of the 
beam transmitted througli the apparatus indicated that 
greater consistency might be obtainable in the measurements^ 
if the dimensions of the various slits in the collimating 
system were slightly altered, and these adjustments were 
made before the now measurements were undertaken. 
As it was found that this increased consistency was actually 

^ Communicated by Prof, J. A. Crowtber. 
t Orowther and Orton, Phil. Mag. x, p. 329 (1930). 

Phil, May. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 84. SuppL Feh. 1932. 2 L 
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attained, fresh measurements were undertaken on most 
of the gases previously investigated. The new determina* 
tions. however, did not differ as a rule by more than 1 per 
oent. from those previously quoted. 

In some of the more highly absorbent vapours the 
absorption in the 50 cm. absorption chamber was too high 
to be measured accurately unless the pressure of the vapour 
was reduced to an inconveniently low value. For these 
vapours a shorter absorption chamber was substituted for 
the original one. Test experiments, made with air as the 
absorbing medium, showed that the two chambers gave 
identical results. 

Most of the measurements were made using copper K* 
radiation obtained by analyzing the radiation from a Shearer 
tube, fitted with a copper anticathode, using a simple 
spectrometer furnished with a rock-salt crystal. A certain 
number of experiments were also made using iron Ka radia- 
tion, obtained in a similar manner. Although the primary 
object of the research was to determine coefficients of 
absorption, determinations of the relative ionization produced 
by the beam in different gases and vapours was also measured, 
as it was thought that the results might have some practical 
value. The whole of the experimental results are contained 
in Table I. The first column gives the value assumed for 
the density of the gas or vapour at standard temperature 
and pressure. For gases we have usually been able to use 
experimentally determined values. The values given for 
the vapours have been calculated from their molecular 
weights, as we were unable to trace any direct determina- 
tions. 

The second column gives the mass coefficient of 
absorption of the substance for the radiation employed. It 
includes both the true mass absorption and the mass 
scattering The third column gives the ionization per 
unit volume relative to air at the same temperature and 
pressure. The final column (which is calculated from the 
previous column and the assumed density of tlie gas) gives 
the relative ionization in equal masses of the given substance 
and air. 

§2. Discussion of the Order of Accuracy of the Results. 

Before attempting to discuss the results given in Table I. 
it is necessary to form some estimate of the accuracy of the 
work. A balance method was employed, tbe ionization in 
two oppositely charged ionization chambers being adjusted, 
by altering the pressure in one of them, until an electroscope 



Table 1. ' 


i 

1 

Density ' 
XlO». i 

i 

1 

i 

h- 


T. 

OuKa radiation {X = 1*539 A.) 



Air 

1*293 

9*44 

1-00 

1-00 

voo 

N, 

1*254 

7*33 

0*743 

0*766 

0-99, 

o. 

1*429 

11*10 

1*438 

1*301 

l-lOg 

oo„ 

1*977 

9*15 

1*535 

1*004 

1-03, 

H^S 

1-538 

82*7 

14*96 

12*58 

1*41 

X 

1-781 

1126 

21*80 

15*83 

l-32„ 

; c,H, 

* 3*214 

3-68 

1 1*32 

0*53i 

1*45 

; 

3*839 

3*62 

i 1*65 

0*554 

1*50 

0.,H,CI 

2*87 

(>0-0 

! 18*74 

844 

1*31 

1 ^Tim 

.7*328 

924 

; 5*>7 

12*79 

i 1*28, i 

CCl, 

6*87 

96*9 

: 73*8 

! 13*89 

1*33 

7MClh\ 

4*258 

39*3 

. 18*9 

1 5*74 

i 

1*37 

‘ C H Br 

.1 4*864 

66*2 

■ 35*3 

} 9*38 

1*31 

i CH,l 

<*,337 

259*8 

! 187-3 

■ 38-2 

1*36 

1 



47*9 

— 

— 

- i 

Wax n(CH 2 ) 

.. 

3*1 4 

— 

— 

i 

' 1 


JTpJVa ruUiation (A — 1’935^.). 



— 

18*81 

100 j I'OO 

VOO i 

O, ' 


2220 

1*439 1 1*302 

1-10, i 

\ 

CO, 

— 

18-27 

1-550 1-013 

1 

1042 

1 

— 

7-36 

1-34 0-53, 

; 1*41 

cX, 

— 

7*04 

1-64 ; 0-55, 

1-60 

(C,H,),0 

3*307 

I0-48 

1-98 ! 0-77, 

1-40 

i 

C,H,01 

— 

107*r> 

— 

! 

\1 



93*8 

i — 

1 

Wax 

— 

1 ■ 

1 ■ ! - 

j. - 1 


^ = mMs’ooefflcient oFabsorption ; I,=relatiT e ioniaation per unit volume ; 
Im “reUAive ioniration per unit mass of gas; T=total (integrated) ionization. 


relative to air. 9 J 9 
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connected to both gave no <leflexion when the rays were 
passing. The chamber which is to contain the abt>orbing 
jinbstanee lies between the two ionization chain l:>ers, and a 
balance is obtained with this chamber evacuated. The 
chamber is then hlled witii the absorbing vapour, and the 
decreased ionization in the further ionization chamber is 
compensated by reducing the pressure in the nearer one. 
The accuracy of the work thus depends primarily on the 
accuracy with which this change in pressure can be 
measured. 

Ill practice the method was found to work extremely well. 
It was found that a variation of less than i mm. in the 
pressure in the ionization chamber was sufficient to produce 
a perceptible steady drift in the leaf of the electroscope. 
Since each balance point could be fixed with certainty 
to ^ mm., the extreme error in measuring the change in 
pressure should not exceed 1 mm. For the majority of the 
substances used it was possible to arrange that the total 
change in pressure to be measured was of the order of 20 cm. 
Individual measurements made on the same material sliould 
thus be consistent to ^ per cent. These expectations were 
in the main realized. Thus four independent sets of 
measurements on ihe absorption of iron radiation in 
oxygen gave values ior the coefficient of absorption of 
22*34, 22*19, 2210, and 22*16, wdth a mean value of 22*20 
and a maximum variation from the mean of 0*6 per cent. 
The measurements on air provide a more searching test 
they were taken at intervals throughout the course of the 
research, and should therefore be subject to any errors which 
might be introduced by the various readjustments of the 
apparatus and by the presence of impurities remaining in 
the apparatus from previous experiments. The actual values 
obtained were 9*45, 9*48, 9*43, 9*48, 9*39, 9*46, and 9*41, 
giving a mean value of 9*44, with a maximum variation from 
the mean of just over i per cent. The consistency of the 
measurements indicates that, in the absence of systematic 
error, the calculated coefficients should be accurate to at 
least ^ per cent., and probably better. The only exceptions 
to this statement are the coefficients of absorption of copper 
Ka radiation in pentane and hexane. Owing to a small 
absorption coefficient, coupled with a comparatively low^ 
vapour pressure, the absorption of the radiation in these 
vapours was ]e.«s than 10 per cent, of the initial energy of 
the beam, and the pressure change to be measured was less 
than 5 cm. The uncertainty in these tw^o values may be as 
high as 3 per cent. 
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Oojisisteiicy ill the readings does not ot‘ course preclude 
the possibility of s}?stematic error. A point of some 
importance is the purity of the materials used. The methods 
of preparation of most of the gases used has been described 
in tlie earlier comm uni cation. Tiie argon was obtained from 
the British Oxygen Company, and was stated to contain less 
than 1 per cent, of nitrogen. The various liquids whose 
vapours were employed in the experiments were obtained 
from Kahlbaum, and were described by them as pure (with 
the exception of the chloroform which was stated to eontidn 
1 per cent, of alcohol). The aluminiuiu foil was the 
oi'dinary commercial product. It was analyzed, and found 
to contain 0*50 per t ent of iron. The values for «^ilummium 
given 4n Table I. have been corrected for the presence of 
this quantity of iron. 

In the case of vaj.ours some uncertainty is introduced 
by the assum})tion, necessarily made in the calculations, 
that these vapours could be treated as [lerfect gases and that 
their density could be calculated from the molecular weight. 
These assnuiptious are certainly not rigorouslv true, but the 
error introduced is probably small. For saturated winter 
vapour, for which the data necessary for testing the matter 
exist, the error is rather less than 1 per cent, at 27'^C. 
As the vapours in our experiments were always used at 
pressures consideralily below the saturation pressure, the 
error introduced is not likely to be larger than this, unless 
the vapour is one which sliovvs partial polymerization. This 
source of uncertainty of course does not exist in the 
measurcinHuts on gases. 

A question wliich is always important in absorption 
iiiea>nrements is the homogeneity of the radiation used. 
The radiation used in onr experiun nts was the radiation 
•of the target of t he tube, sorted out from the geneial radia- 
tion by means of a rock-salt crystal. No attempt was 
made to eliminate either of the two Ka lines, but the 
resolving power was suftieicntiy high to allow of the complete 
removal of the lines. As the tube was excited at a 
voltage of 45,000 volts, the beam emerging from the simple 
spectrometer would contain, in addition to the radiation 
required (which was refleck^d ns a first order spectrum), 
the second and third order reflexions of portions of the 
general radiation from the tube. Fortunately, as. experi- 
ment shows, nearly half the X-ray energy emitted from a 
Shearer tube under the conditions employed is in the line 
radiation, the general radiation being everywhere com- 
paratively weak. Moreover the eflSciency of the second and 
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third order reflexions is only abonfc 7 per cent, of that of the 
first order. Calculations made on the data obtained by 
Treloar* showed that at most the admixture of high- 
frequency radiation in our beam should not amount to more 
than per cent. This should not have any appreciable 
effect on the absorption measurements until the absorption 
reached about 80 per cent, of the initial energy of the beam. 

To test the matter, however, absorption measurements 
were made with varying numbers of sheets of aluminium 
foil. The coefficient of absorption of copper radiation 
in aluminium was found to be 49*4 using a single sheet, 49*4 
using two sheets, and 49*2 using three sheets. The three 
sheets together absorbed 89 per cent, of the radiation, and 
it will be seen that up to an 89 per cent, absorption there is 
no significant change in the coefficient of absorption. H we 
assume that the drop from 49*4 to 49*2 is significant (it is 
probably just within the possible experimental error) it 
would indicate an admixture of harder radiation amounting 
to 1*2 per cent, of the w^hole. The error introduced into 
our results by this percentage of hard radiation wmuld not 
exceed about 0*2 per cent., and may safely be disregarded. 

§3. Molectdar and Atomic Ahso7'ptions, 

The molecular absorption of a compound or eletnent may 
be calculated by multiplying the mass coefficient of 
absorption by the actual mass of the molecule. The latter 
can be obtained by multiplying the molecular weight by the 
mass, in grams, of an atom of unit atomic weight. We have 
taken this constant as 1*65 X gram. The molecular 

absorption, calculated is recorded in the first column 

of Table II, It includes both the true molecular absorption, 
'^mou and the molecular scattering, To obtain the true 

absorption it is therefore necessary to know the molecular 
scattering. 

A difficulty here arises which has caused us some anxious 
consideration. In spite of many careful and elaborate 
experiments there is still much uncertainty as to the precise 
values of the coefficients of scattering, the uncertainty being 
particularly great in the long wave-length end of the X-ray 
spectrum. There seems to be some cofisensus of opinion, 
that the mass coefficient of scattering in the neighbourhood 
of the molybdenum K radiation is of the order of 0*2 for 
carbon, that it increases with increasing wave-length, and, 
further, that, particularly in the long wave-length part of the 


^ Treloar, .1. Brit, lufst. Bad. ii. p. 188 (1020). 
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spectram it also increases fairly rapidly with increasing 
atomic number of the scattering element. The actual 
numerical estimates, however, are very discordant, and, 
as far as we are aware, no absolute measurements of 
scattering have been made in the region of the spectram 
with which we are concerned. 

Table II. 


CuKa l adiation. ; radiation. 


1 


1-539x10-8 

cm. 

j x= 

1-936x10- 

8 cm. 


1 

''mol. X 10*'^. 

-'mol.XlO". 


|'‘mol.XlO“. XI0“. 

N. 

3-38 

0*11 

3-27 

■ - 


. . 

, 0, 

5*80 

0*15 

5*71 

11*69 

019 

11*60 

,00, 

j 

&m 

0-18 

6-51 

13*26 

0*23 

13*0$ 



4*26 

0‘2t> 

3-97 

8*64 

0*37 

8*27 

O.H., 

r»*l4 

0*33 

4*81 

10*00 

0*42 

9*58 

’ n(Cir,}. ua\ . 

. ... n (0*854) 

n(0-0r>4) 

n(0*80) 

1.(1 •72») 

n(0*068) 

n{l‘66) 

(0,K.),<t , . 

— 

— 

— 

12'79 

0*37 

12-4S 

■ A1 

. ... 21-3 

<»'20 

21*1 

41*8 

0*25 

41*5 

H,8 . .. ... 

• ^ 470 

0*31 

467 

— 

— 

— 

o,Jhc:. .. 

63*<; 

0*5 

63*1 

114*5 

0*6 

113*9 

CHOi, . . 

183*7 

1*1 

182*6 

— 

__ 



C'Cl^ 

... 245*1 

1*4 

243*7 

— 


— 

A 

. ... 73*9 

0*4 

73*5 


„ 



Zn(Cll,, , . , 

... 61*9 

10 

60*9 

! — 


— 



1190 

26 

116*4 

; — 

__ 

— 

OH,, I 

.... 608*2 

4*1 

604 ; 

! 

~ 

, — 


per molecule; scattering per molecule (assumed) 

^oL=true absorption per molecule (=i«mol.- 


The increase in the scattering coefficient is generally 
ascribed to the effect of cooperation between the electmus 
in the atom when the wave-length of the incident radiation 
becomes comparable to the distance apart of the electrons. 
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111 the absence of such cooperation — that is to say, when the 
wave-length of the radiation is small in comparison with 
the distance between the electrons — the scattering should be 
ealculablti from the formula given by Ooinpton or from tiie 
more complicated formula of Klein and Nishina. Hertzog * 
has recently made some very careful measurements of the 
relative scattering of a beam consisting largely of cop}»er 
K radiation for a number of gases, including many of those 
used in our experiments. We have assumed that the 
:scattering for hydrogen can be calculated from the Klein- 
Nishina lormula — that is to say, lhat the two electrons in the 
hydrogen molecule act as indepemient scattering centres for 
the copper K« radiation, — and obtaiuetl the scattering- 
coefficients for other substances from this value by using 
Hertzog^s measurements of the relative scattering. The 
values of 0 -^ 01 . thus obtained are given in Table TI. ; they are 
-clearly minimum values. Experiments published recently 
by Coadet might be taken as justifying appreciably higher 
values for the scattering coefficients. 

Fortunately the scattering for absorbable radiation >uch 
as we have been using in our experiments is relatively small 
•compared with the true absorption. For the hydrocarbons, 
where the correction is most important, it only amounts to 
7 per cent. ; for oxygen it is already as low^ sis 2 per cent., 
and for elements of higher atomic number it is j>ractically 
negligible ; for the lighter elements, however, the correction 
is certainly not known to the accuracy with which we 
believe we have been able to make the measurements of the 
absorption. 

§4. Atomic Absorptions, 

If we make the usual assumption that X-ray absorption 
is an atomic effect and that the molecular absorption is the 
sum of the absorptions of the individual atoms, w^e can 
-calculate the atomic absorptions of a coiisideralde number 
of the lighter elements from the molecular absorptions given 
m Table II. ; the values so obtained are given in Table III. 
One or two points may be worth further discussion. 

A considerable amount of time was spent in accumulating 
<iate for the calculation of the atomic absorption of carbon, 
the difficulty being of course the very small absorption 
•of this element. As indicated in a previous section of the 
paper the measurements on pentane and hexane for copper 
raolbttion are somewhat uncertain. Those on carbon dioxide 

♦ Hertzog, Helmt, Phys. Acta ii. p. 3 (1929) 

t Coade, Phys. Bev. xxxvi, p. 1110 (1980). 
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;and oxygen are probably accurate to at least | per cent., 
as each of these gases was easy to prepare in a state of 
purity anti produced sufficient absorption in the beam to 
mak3 accurate measurements possible. An error of ^ per 
cent, in eiilier would, however, produce an error of 5perceiM;. 
in the value for carbon, since this is the difference between 
the two molecular absorptions. It was for this reason that 
the experiments on paraffin wax were undertaken. This 

Table III. 

Atomic Absorption, x 10*-. 


Element. 

CuK„. 

KeK„. 

' OuK„ 
(Oolvert). 

Fe 

Cu* 

; 6. Carbon 

0*80 

1*62 

— 

1 

2*02 i 

7. Nitrogen 

l-()3 


— 

! 

- j 

8. Oxygen 

2-86 

5-75 

— 

2*01 : 

10. Neon 

— 

— 

7*61 

j 

la. Aluminium 

211 

41*5 

21-8 

i*97 

10. Sulpliur 


— 

46*3 

! 

17. Chlorine 

007 

110*7 

59*8 

1*82 ! 

! 

18, Argon 

73*5 


74*0 

i 

aO. Zinc 

50*3 

— 

— 

__ j 

' 85. Bromine 

114*8 

- 


i 

t 

53. Iodine 

003-3 




1 


was measuivd in the solid state, the wax being pressed out 
into sheets of uniform thickness between two surface plates. 
We have assumed in our calculations that the molecular 
formula of the wax may, with sufficient accuracy, be taken 
as n(0H2). The results of the various estimations of the 
atomic absorption of carbon are given below : — 

Copper K,, radiation, 

(1) C=|(3-97)=0-79. 

l’= h4-81)«0-80. 

b 


(2) CeHu; 
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(3) Wax ; 

(4) 00,-0,; 
Iron K» radiation. 

(1) OsH,, ; 

(2) OeH,^ ; 

(3) Wax ; 


0=-n(0'80)=0*80. 
0= 6-51-5-73»0-80. 


(^=g(8-27) = l-65. 
0=^ (9-58) = 1-GO. 


0 = - (1-65) = 1-65. 
n 


(4) 002-0,; 0=13-03-11-56= lo3. 

(5) 0*HioO-0; 0=1 (12-42-5-75) = 1-67. 


It may be noted that we have assumed that the absorption 
of hydrogen, as distinct from its scattering, which has 
already been allowed for in calculating the molecular 
absorption, is negligibly small. This seems justifiable, as the 
atomic absorption varies approximately as the fourth power 
of the atomic number. The measure of agreement shown 
by the results is eminently satisfactory, especially when we 
consider that the measurements on the hydrocarbons are 
the least certain of our measurements. The maximum 
discrepancy shown is in the calculation of the atomic 
coefficient for iron radiation from the difference between 
the molecular absorptions of CO 2 and Og. This would be 
accounted for by an error of only ^ per cent, in either of the 
readings, or by an error in ^ per cent, in both. It is, 
therefore, probably not significant. 

The values of the atomic absorption of chlorine as 
deduced from the three chlorine compounds are 61*5 from 
ethyl chloride, 60*7 from chloroform, and 60*6 from carbon 
tetrachloride. The value from ethyl chloride seems rather 
high compared to the other two, the discrepancy amounting 
to 1*3 per cent. It is possible that there may be slight 
polymerization in this vapour. As the two lower results 
are very consistent w^e have taken 60*7 as the best value. 

While these experiments were in progress measurements 
on X-ray absorption in certain gases were published by 
Oolvert^. The values of Ta calculated from his measure- 
ments for the elements with which we are concerned are 


^ Colvert, Phvs. Rev. xxxvi. p. 1619 (1980). 
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given in the third colninn of Table III* Colvert took very 
elaborate precautions to ensure the purity of his radiation. 
His paper gives very little information as to the method of 
measuring the absorption. As far as we can judge from 
his paper he seems to have relied on being able to maintain 
a constant output from his X-ray tube. If so his results 
should be rather less certain than ours. The agreement 
between the two sets of values is, on the whole, satisfactory. 


§5. X^ray Absorption Formul(e. Variation of Atomic 
Absorption with Atomic Number. 

it is well known that the atomic absorption of X-rays can 
be represented approximately over a very wide range of 
wave-lengths and a very wide range of absorbing substances 
by an empirical relation of the form 

r. = Z^X^(a.4-CV-f...X 

where X is the wave-length of the radiation, Z the atomic 
number of the absorbing element, and Ck, Cl, . . . are 
constants representing the contributions of the K, L, . . 
absorption bands. For radiation of sufficiently ingh fre- 
quency to stimulate all the absorption bands the formula 
reduces to the simple form 

A relation of this type was developed by Kramers* on 
theoretical grounds. He showed, that on certiiin assump- 
tions the atomic absorption should be represented by the 
relation 


Ta 


( l4- 

3 VU^h^ \ 



01 and e being the mass and charge of an electron and c the 
velocity of light. 

Somewhat earlier de Broglie f, by^ an entirely different 
mode of attack, had suggested the relation 


ire* 

nuA 




Nk 








where e^ m, and c have the same significance as before, is 
the number of electrons in the K ring, X^ is the critical 
K absorption wave-length, and 17 * is an undetermined 
constant of the order of magnitude unity. The two formulae 


* Kramers, Phil. Mag. xlvi. p. 836 (1923). 
t de Broglie, Joum. de Phys. iii, p. 38 (1922). 
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agree in predicting a variation in the absorption proportional 
to the third power ot the wave-length of the incident 
.mdiation. On Kra inerts theory the atomic absorption varies 
as the fourth power of the atomic number. In de Brogiie^s 
formula the atomic number is involved indirectly, since the 
<iritacal absorption w^ave-lengths are a function ot the atomic 

number. Assuming Moseley’s relation, x, (Z— where 

Jc is a constant which varies Irom one absorption baud 
to another. Por the eleineiiis with which we are mainly 
concerned, from carbon to argon is very large compared 
with and the L absorption term can be neglected. 


Hence we should 
should be constant. 


expect that for these elements 




The distinction between the two theories 


is obviously most proijounced tor elements of low^ atomic 
number, such as those investigated in the present experiments. 

If the actual values of the critical absorption wave-lengths 
are known we can of course substitute tlie values directly 
in the de Broglie formula. If the available data are reliable 
this is the more satisfactory method, since Moseley^s law does 
not hold with absolute accuracy. We can thus estimate the 
value of the undetermined constant In tlie following 
discussion we shall confine our attention to the results 


obhuiied with copper K radiation, deferring until a later 
section the consideration of the results obtaiinul witli iron K 


radiation. 


If the logarithm of r* is plotted against the logarithm 
of Z the graph falls into two parts, since thec(>|>per radiation 
does not excite the K absorption of zinc and elements of 
higher atomic number. In the first portion of the graph, 
from carbon to argon, we are dealing witlt the K-f L-f. . • 
absorption, in the latter, from zinc to iodine, only with the 
L-pM-f. . . absorption. Each portion appears very nearly 
linear if tlie graph is plotted on a sufficiently small scale. 
If we ignore the deviations from exact linearity, and draw 
two straight lines to represent the points as accurately as 
possible, each of these lines has a slope of 4*00 within the 
limits of experiinenial error. Thus, if the atomic absorption 
is to be represented by a relation of the form x 7j\ the 
best value of n does not differ appreciably from 4. It may 
be mentioned, in passing, that the value of the quantum 
absorption jump in the neighbourhood of the absorption 
discontinuity is given by (K-f L-f . . . .)==8‘9, 

Plotting on a large scale, however, reveals that the first 
portion of the graph (and possibly the second also) is not 
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exactly linear, but shows an nnraistakable concavity to the 
Z axis which is certainly greater than our experimentaf 
error. Since the graph is not rectilinear the results cannot 
be expressed by a simple power law% such as that of Kramers. 
This is shown quite clearly by evaluating the ratio for 
the different elements. The result of the calculation is given 
in the first column of Table IV. We have included iiT this 
table, together with our own observations, a value for neon 


Table IV. 




(Z-0'7)* 

raXlO". ^ 
(Z+0-5)4 j 

G. Carbon 

6-lS 

10*14 

— 

7. Nitro£f«!i 

6*72 

lull 

— 

8. Oxygen 

696 

10-04 


10. Neon 


10-21 

6*29 1 

13. AUnniniuni 

7 38 

9*2-i 

6*35 

16. Sulphur 

7*12 

8-50 j 

6-29 

! 

17. Chlorine 

7-27 

8-62 i 

i 

6*21 ! 

18. Argon 

7-00 

00 

\ 

6-29 i 

2G. Iron 

6*58 

1 

7 '35 ; 

(Ml : 

30. Zine 

0'732 

0*805 

— ! 

: 35, Bromine 

0*765 

0-829 j 

1 

j 53. Iodine 

0*764 

0-806 i 

i 

__ ! 


= atomic absorptiou cocfiicieut for Cii radiation. 

2 = atomic number. 

calculated from Col vert’s data, and a possibly somewhat 
less certain value for iron calculated from measurements by 
S, J, Allen t* It will be seen that the ratio increases fairly 
rapidly from carbon to neon, and then deci'eases slowly but 
definitely with increasing atomic number. It is quite clear 

* ColverL /oc. eiL 

I Alien, Phjs. Rev. voL xxviii. p. 907 (1926). 
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from these fignres that the relation is not of the form 
TP oc 

'‘l£ the values o£ are plotted against Z it is found that 
the points from carbon to neon lie very accurately 
straight line which intercepts the Z axis at about 0*7 on the 
positive side of zero. A formula of the type Ta^^c (Z— it) ♦ 
iucr^ested by de Broglie^s theory, should therefore fit the 
experimental results over this range. The value of k which 
appeared to fit the results most closely was 0-7. The values 

^j(Z—-7y are given in the third column of Table IV. 

It will be seen that this ratio is constant to an accuracy 
^)f nearly 1 per cent, for the four elements carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and neon. This constancy seems too close to be 
fortuitous. After passing neon, however, the value of the 
ratio steadily declines, the decline being much greater than 
Ihe possible error in the determinations of t„. 

The graph of tJ against Z siiows a distinct change in 
slope at neon, and it is interesting to notice that the second 
portion of the graph, from neon to argon, also appears to 
be linear, the straight line through the points cutting the 
axis of Z at about O'S on the negative side of the zero. It 
is very difiicalt to conceive of any theoretical basis for a 
relation of the form t, oc {7,-rk)*, bnt the fact remains that 
ihe ratio tJ(Z + -5)« is constant to 1 per cent, lor the 
•elements from neon to argon. The fignres are given in 
column 3 of Table IV. • i 

These results make it evident that the atomic absorption 
eannot be represented over the whole range of atomic 
numbers covered by our measurements by eitlier ot the 
formulae proposed, although that of de Broglie appears to be 
of the rii^ht form for elements in the first group of the 
periodic table— that is to say, until tlie completion of 
the L ring. To test the de Broglie formula in niore detail 
we can substitute the observed values for the critical absorp- 
tion frequencies in the equation. Hoi week has made an 
accurate survey of the absorption levels of most ot the 
lio-hter atoms, and his values for the K and L absorption 
levels are given in columns 2 and 3 of Table V., where 
they are expressed in “ volts.” The corresponding value of 
V (where v* is the critical absorption frequency and is 
equal to c/\.) are given in column 4. It will be seen 
that is completely negligible for aluininnim and 

■elements of lower atomic number, and is only 0 006 tor 
argon. If is of the same order of magnitude as the 

• Ilolweck, C. R. clxxiii. p. 709 (1921) ; clxxxii. p. 1339 (1923). 
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L absorption for argon only amounts to about 2*5 per cent, 
of tbe K absorption, and is a still smaller fraction for the 
lighter elements. Tlie L term in the formula can thus 
be neglected. Since Ijk ^ the ratio should 

thus be constant if de Broglie^s formula holds good. The 
values of this ratio are given in the last column of Table V. 

The agreement is very good for the first four elements in 
the list, but again there is a marked change after neon 
is passed, the ratio showing a steady decline as the atomic 
number increases. Tlie effect of taking into account the 


Table V. 



X^ (volts), 
(after Hoi 

(volts). 

week). 


(l)- 

-“xio**. 

Carbon 

2S0 r> 

- 

tV79 

— 

1-74 

Nitrogen 

397 

— 

9-(>3 

— 

1.70 

Oxvgen 

7)28 

— 

12-74 

-- 

1-76 

Neon 

804 

16’5 

20*90 

4x10-^ 

1-75 

Aluniiniuin. ... 

1 a.of) 

70-G 

37*0 

2x10-3 

1-49 

Sulphur 

2 m 

59’6 

59-6 

4x10-3 

1-32 

Chlorine 

2817 

203 

08-2 

5x10-3 

1-31 

Argon 

3195 

24(V5 

773 

0x10-3 

1-23 

Iron 

7100 

— 

171*5 

— 

1*02 


Xj. Critical K, L absorption waTe-lengths (in volts). 
>' 1 ,. Critical absorption frequencies, per sec. 


L absorption would be to decrease these later values slightly, 
and thus to make the decline rather more rapid. 

Taking 1*75 x 10”^® as the constant value of for the 
first four elements, and substituting in de Broglie's equation 
the value of the undetermined constant, is found to be 
5^*44. This seems in reasonable accord with de Broglie’s 
statement that it should be of tbe order unity. The 
relation thus appears to fit the results for elements up to an 
atomic number of 10. It seems clear, however, that some 
other factor comes into play for elements of higher atomic 
number which reduces the atomic absorption to a value 
below that to be expected on the theory. It is as if the 
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acciunulation of the outer electrons produced a kind of 
screening effect on the K electrons and prevented them 
from exercising their full absorptive powers. The fact that 
the break appears to take place at the point where the 
L ring becomes closed may not be without significance. 

In the [)revious paragraphs we have been dealing only 
with the K absorption of the elements. For the elements 
zinc, bromine, and iodine the radiation employed is of too 
low a frequency to stimulate the K absorption, and we are 
here dealing mainly with the L absorption, it will be seen 
on consulting Table IV. that the ratio t^/Z^ is much more 
nearly constant for the L absorption than for the K absorp- 
tion. The values are, in fact, identical for bromine and 
iodine ; that for zinc is about 4 per cent, lower. 

The value given by our experiments for the atomic 
absorption of zinc may possibly be slightly low. Zinc 
methyl reacts very readily with water vapour, oxygen, and 
many other substances. Althongh the apparatus was washed 
out with carefully dried nitrogen before introducing the zinc 
methyl vapour it is possible that there may have been 
sufficient traces of water vapour or other substances adsorbed 
on the walls to cause the precipitation of a little of the zinc. 
Although we had no evidence from our measurements that 
such decomposition had occurred, it is impossible to attach 
quite the same weight to this measurement as to those 
on ethyl bromide and methyl iodide. 

A relation of the form t«x(Z— 4)^ is evidently not 
applicable to this part of the absorption curve. It is true 
that if k were small we should not, o wing to the fact that 
we are now dealing wdth high atomic numbers, be able t(» 
discriminate between the two relations ; on the other Itand, 
the form (Z—4)^ arises from the application of Moseley’s 
relation for Xj,, and as we are dealing now with the L absorp- 
tion band, k should have a value of the order of 7 or more. 
The values for Ta/(Z — 0*7)^ are already less constant than 
those of Ta/Z^. Any higher value of k is ch^arly impossible. 

It is unfortunately iinj)ossible to test de Broglie’s theory 
by inserting values for Xl, since the L level is comf)lex, and 
it is not known what contribution each of the sub-levels 
makes to the absorption. The critical L absorption wave- 
lengths for iodine are given as 2*38, 2*55, and 2'71 x 10“^ cm. 
If we take a mean of 2*55 the undetermined constant i;,. 
becomes 1*5. This is of the right order of magnitude. The 
failure of the relation, however, makes it unlikely that 
de Broglie’vS theory fits this part of the work. We must 
conclude then that the portion of the absorption curve from 
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zinc to iodine can be represented most adequately by the 
relation Ta ^ 7^, with possibly a slight tendency for the 
absorf)tion to fall below the normal value in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the absorption band. 

§6. Variation of Atomic Absorption with WaveAength. 

Both Kramers'* and de Broglie’s theories agree in pre- 
dicting that the atomic absorption of a given element should 
vary as the cube of the wave-length of the incident radiation* 
The theoretical basis for this relation seems fairly strong. 
The experimental evidence, however, fceems against it. Alien 
was the first to suggest that the exponent was somewhat less 
than 3, and he suggested that a figure of 2*92 would more 
nearly represent his very extensive observations. Colvert 
gives values for the exponent ranging from 2*77 for argon 
to 2*92 for neon. The question is complicated by the 
scattering, which, in the case of measurements made with 
fairly penetrating radiation, becomes an important factor in 
tlie whole absorption, and may account for as much as 
one quarter of the whole. In the absence of more precise 
knowiedgf^ of the magnitude of the scattering and its varia- 
tion with wave-length and atomic number, the actual 
relation between Ta and \ must remain somewhat doubtful 

Our own experiments are not sufticienrly extensive at 
present to enable us to <1raw any very certain conclusions, 
rile copper K« radiation has a mean -wave-length of 1*539 A.; 
the iron K* one of 1*935 A. The ratio (Fe/Cu)^ is thus 
1*9^0, or very nearly 2. If we take the measured coefficient 
of ii!>sorption p the ratio almost exactly 2 for ail 

’.he substances measured with the exception of ethyl chloride^ 
for winch the ratio falls to 1*80. Excluding this compound 
the mean value of the ratio from all the other measurements 
is 1*988. 

Tije coefficient however, includes tije scattering. As it 
is extremely unlikely that the coefficient of scattering varies 
as rapidly as the cube of the wave-length, the ratio T^e/rcvt 
will be somewhat greater than this value. The values for 
(Ta)pJ(Ta) Cu are given in the last column of Table III. 
(Considering the uncertainty of the scattering correction the 
values for carbon, oxygen, and aluminium do not differ from 
(Xye/Xcu)^ by more than the possible errors of experiment. 
The value for chlorine, liowever, is di>tinctly lower, the 
discrepancy being certainly greater than the experimental 
error. It is probably significant that the X® law holds for 
those elements of low atomic number which were found in 
PML Mag, S. 7. VoL 13. Ho. 84. SuppL 1932. 2 M 
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the previous section to fit die Broglie’s tlieory, and breaks 
down at approximately the same point in the atomic table* 

§7. Relative Ionization and Total Ionization, 

The relative ionizations of equal volumes of the difEerent 
gases and vapours, compared with air as a standard, are 
given in the second column of Table I. The relative 
ionization for equal masses of gas are given in the third 
column. The total or integrated ionization, T, is obtained 
by dividing the relative ionization per unit mass by the true 
mass coefficient of absorption. It is given in the fifth 
column of the table. The agreement between the values for 
copper radiation and iron radiation is very close, in some 
cases quite surprisingly close. The only marked discrepancy 
is for pentane, where, as has already been explained, the 
absorption measurements were difficult. (k>nsideration of 
all the data suggests that the mass absorption coefficient of 
copper radiation in pentane is probably 2 per cent, higher 
than the value given in the table. We may conclude that 
over the limited range of wave-lengths employed the total 
ionization is independent of the wave-length. 

As we pointed out in our previous paper the relative 
efficiency of the ionization process in the different gases may 
be represented by the product P.T., where P is the miiiiniuni 
ionization potential of the gas and T is the total ionization. 
Our latest measurements allow us to add two lurlher detei- 
minations of this product to the list given in our previous 
communication. Argon, with an ionization potential of 15*7. 
gives a value for P.T, of 20*7, and chloroform, with an 
ionization potential of 11*5, a value of 14*8. The complete 
list runs: argon 20*7, nitrogen 16 6, carbon dioxide 14*8, 
chloroform 14*8, sulphuretted hydrogen 14*7, ethylene 14*4, 
and oxygen 14*1. As pointed out in the previous communi- 
cation, the points of interest are, firstly, that the efficiency is 
high for the gases argon and nitrogen, which have a ]o\^ 
electron affinity, and, secondly, the surprising constiincy of 
the values for the remaining gases. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our thanks to the 
Government Grants Committee of the Royal Society for 
the continued loan of X-ray apparatus and to tlie Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for a maintenance grant 
to one of us. 

Summary. 

The mass absorption coefficients and relative ionizations of 
41 number of gases and vapours have been measured with 
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OnK and FeK radiation. Atomic absorption coefficients 
have been deduced for eleven elements, and have been used 
to test the relation between atomic absorption and atomic 
number and between atomic absorption and wave-length. 

It is found that de Broglie^s formula agrees well with the 
observations for elements in the first series of the atomic 
table, but breaks downforeleinentsof higher atomic number, 
the measured absorptions being less than the values given 
de Broglie’s theory, the presence of the outer electrons 
appearing to produce a screening effect on the absorption of 
the K electrons. 

The relative total ionization in different gases is found to 
be independent of the wave-length of the radiation employed. 
The efficiency of the ionizing process is fonnd to be high for 
elements which show little electron affinity, and is practically 
constant for other substances. 

Department of Physics, 

University of Reading. 

August 1931. 


XLI V. The Theory of Coagulatmi of Homogeneous Aerosols, 
By H. S. Patterson 

I T has previously been shown (Patterson, Why tlaw- Gray, 
and Cawood, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxxiv. p. 502 (1929)) 
that the experimental relationship between particulate volume 
and time for a coagulating aerosol may be expressed by the 
relationship 

o-=uo-hK^, 

in wliich c is the particulate volume at time that at zero 
time obtained by extrapolation, and K is a constant for a 
definite material dispersed at a fixed concentration. With 
change of concentration or material, however, K alters, 
becoming smaller the higher the concentration. 

On the theoretical side (loc, eit. p. 513) the Smoluchowski 
theory of coagulation of sols gives for the rate of coagula- 
tion the expression 

-^=27rDSn*, (1) 

where n is the number of particles per unit volume, D the 
relative diffusion coefficients for any two particles, and S the 
average radius of the sphere of attraction between any two 

* Communicated by the Author. 

2 M2 
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particles. Fora homogeneous aerosol, the particles of which 
only unite when they touch, we have shown that 


2wDS= 



where R is tlie gas constant, T the absolute temperature, 
the viscosity of the medium (air), N the Avogadro number, 
A a constant determined experimentally by Millikan, I the 
mean free path in air, and r the radius of the average 
particle. Equation (1) becomes accordingly 


^^4RT 
dt 317 N 



( 2 ) 


Now T obviously depends on n and may be calculated from 
the mass concentration and number at any given time by the 
expression 



m.lO ^ 


= ma .10 


where m is the mass of aerosol in milligrams per cubic metre, 
p the density of the particles, and n the number of particles 
per c.c. For an accurate solution of equation (2) r should 
be expressed in terms of n and the equation then integrated. 
Since, however, for many of the aerosols which we investi- 
gated the term A ^is fairly small compared with unity an 
approximate solution of the equation was obtained in which 
A- was regarded as a constant during integration. We 
thus find 


Substituting r= ^ 


1 _ 1 ^ 4RT 
n no 3i;N 




volume for numbers, i. e., putting = ^ <ro 


4fl-p ) , and writing particnlate 

and a-n = — 

no 


wo 


have 

4RT 



or 

# 


4 RT r 


Al 


{3»na-10-»/i7rp)'/8j* 




IT—ffo 


14 


Al 


3 L (3m<r.l0*747r| 




( 3 ) 


This equation gave results in fair agreement with many of 
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-our experimental data* Latterly, however, the accuracy of 
the experimental methods has been increased, and has 
rendered a comjdete solution of the coagulation equation of 
importance* This may be deduced in the following way : — 
Reverting to equation (2), and substituting 

we have 

dn 4 RT r 

It “ 3 i?N L (3m.l0-»/47r/>)i'3. 


(4) 


For simplification we will put 

Kl 

3 17N ~ ’ (3m. 10 -9/47rp)>'3 “ 

Equation (4) then becomes 

at 

The integral of this equation obtained by putting 
and resolving into partial fractions is 





_c. l„„ (1 _ B 

^ S' (1 +e,v")» “ 3 *’ 

where n is the number of panicles at time t and % that at 
zero time. Transforming to particulate volumes, we have 

I (a - «ro) - To^-) + *- 


- 1,3 


+ C B 


ioo" — — ' = t 


(5) 


This equation gives the relationship between particulate 
volume and time for an aerosol initially homogeneous with 
the same degree of accuracy as that deduced by Smoluchowski 
for a coagulating sol. The equation is obviously not linear, 
and consequently the course of coagulation cannot be 
represented by a straight line. Actually the curvature is 
generally beyond the limit of error of experiment. It may 
be notefl that if 0=0, that is, for sufficiently large particles, 
the equation becomes 

where B is the constant deduced by Smoluchovrski for sols 
(Z. /. physikal Chem. xxix. p. 129 (1918)). The numerical 
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value of the constant is of course different for sols and 
aeri^ols^ owing to the viscosity coefficient in the denominator* 
The difference in the rate of coagulation given by 
equations (3) and (5) is best shown from a few numerical 
examples. Thus, if we put 

R=:8*3.10^ ergs, 

T=293®C. abs., 
i?=T82.10-^C.G.S, units, 

N=:6T.102^ 

Ai!=9T0“® ^m., 

we obtain 

B = 2*92.UT® cin.7sec. = 1*75.10'*'^ cm.Vmin., 
C=l-450.10-a-^-fv 

We will now use these values of B and C to calculate the 
times at which aerosols of unit density and of various weight 
concentrations in milligrams per cubic metre will attain to 
certain particulate volumes, assuming, as is frequently the 
case, that the initial number of particles tends to be indefi- 
nitely large, i. e.^ that 0 * 0 =0. 





Time in minutes. 



Calculated from equation (5). 

Calculated from 



equation (3). 

/• — 

/M=l mgHi, ?»= 

10 mgm. 

yft=rl00mgm. ?»=:l mgm. r 

??»i0mgra. =:»tl00ing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0‘f» 

8 

13 

18 

10 

15 

20 

1*0 

19 

29 

39 

23 

34 

43 

2*0 

4f) 

65 

84 

53 

74 

91 

4*0 

101 

142 

177 

115 

160 

190 


It will be seen that the rate of coagulation detluced From 
the more exact formula (equation 5) is faster than that 
found from the approximate form (equation 3). With 
increase of weight concentration, however, the values given 

by the two equations become closer, since the term 

becomes smaller. For very small concentrations equation (3) 

would of course give entirely wrong results, us A ^ would 

become large compared with unity. The figures deduced 
from equation (5) are in much closer agreement with 
experiment than those calculated from equation (3). Thus 
we have shown (loc, eit. p. 522) that equation (3) gives a 
fair agreement with a resin aerosol of concentration 15 mgm 
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par cubic mcire. Reference to the diagram shows, howeyer,. 
that the calculated rate of coagulation is too slow in the 
later stages of the system. Using equation (6), on the other 
hand, the agreement is quite satisfactory. More recently 
the equation has been tested on other aerosols, and has been 
found to reproduce the experimental results as closely 
us could be expected when account is taken of the fact that 
the system, even if initially homogeneous, tends to become 
heterogeneous owing to coagulation. This latter effect, as^ 
has been shown previously, will tend to increase slightly the 
rate of coagulation. 

The University, Leeds. 

3rd August, 1931. 


XLY. Notive.ii respecting New Books. 

The Physical Properties of the Soil. By B. A. Keex. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1931. Price 21 j?. net.) 

A T even the mention of soil research our minds have grown 
accustomed to conjure up the name of Itothamsted, an 
institution of world renown. Dr. Keen, who by the way has now 
assumed the Directorship of the Imperial Agideultuiul Researcli 
Institute of Pusa, India, for many years held the posts of Assistant 
Director and Head of the Soil Physics Department of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, and we welcome his valuable addition to 
the Rothamsted monographs. 

Although trials had been carried out dm mg the domestic 
farming of earlier centuries, we learn from the historical intro- 
ihiction that it was not until after the advent of industrial methods, 
in fact, not until the present centuiT, that really systematic 
investigations of the physical properties of soils were initiated. 

Particle size natm'ally t>ecupies an impoitant section dealing 
with its measurement and distribution. All methods of mechanical 
analysis are based upon Stokes’ law or its elaborations, and of 
these the best is that employing the Oden-Keen automatic self- 
recoivling balance, posse.ssing a self-evident advantage where a 
large number of samples have to be analyzed. 

Perhaps as important as the soil |)articles is the water associated 
with them, and the chapter dealing with the distribution and 
movement of vrater in the soil affonls a very good illustration of 
the importance of applying strict mathematical reasoning to 
simplified cases. Haines and others considered an ideal soil of 
spheres of uniform size, regularly packed, either openly (simple 
cubic) or closely (face-centred cubic). Interest centred, of course, 
not in the sphems but in the pore space, and the agreement 
between theoretical results for moisture content and experiment*^ 
is very encouraging. The existence of the phenomenon of 
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hysteresis in the moisture content-pressure deticiencj relation 
must be of the utmost impoi’tanee. 

In Chapter Y, the viscosities of soil and clay pastes are surveyed 
and evidence is advanced for assigning four stages in the velocity - 
pressure curve, indicating with increasing pressure, firstly, static 
xigidity, secondly, plug motion, and thirdly, a central plug motion 
aurrounded by a cylindrical sti*eam-lme shell, which finally, in the 
fourth stage, entirely replaces the plug motion. 

Naturally the colloidal aspect of soils is included, but deter- 
minations of physical properties in a laboratory are only stc]>ping- 
jstones to the better understaiuliug of soil {)roperties niider field 
conditions. The text is well balanced, and the later chapters 
are devoted to such matters as soil resistance (as dehirmined by 
the dynamometer) and its correlation with drainage and yield 
data, a full account of ploiigliing, crop rotation, soil teniperaturf, 
and aeration. 

Dr. Keen is to be congratulated on producing so critical and 
instructive an account of soil physics. Its presentation should 
assure its appeal to his fellow physicist.s and its indis])eiisabilil v 
iso all interested in agrienltximl .'icienee. 

Yorlesumjen aus ilem Gebiete der antfrivanillen Muthemaiik. 

By Dr. Rtchakd to> Misks, Pndessor at the Tniversity of 

Berlin. Band 1. TValrrficlieifflirh kniarerhnnng nnd ihre 

Anwendimg in der Htniislik nud Theorei ischrn .Pbi/stk. 

[Pp. 574.] (Leipzig uiul Wien : Franz Deutickc. Uhll.j 

This is the first text-book on the cafuilus of probabilities written 
from the physicist's point of view: hut it is evidently not only 
useful for the physicist, hut also of value to anybody intt*resb'd 
in the theory of probabilities and the various problems of uiatbv- 
matieal statistics. 

The autlior has divided liis h(Hjk into four sections. The first 
part contains the elemeiit.s of the calculus of probabilities, tin* 
second the theorems about limits in probabilities, the thiid the 
applications of the calculus of j>ro])abiiities in .statistics riud in 
the theory of errors, and the last the elements of statistics in 
physics. 

In the first section Prof, von IMises develops liis own new con- 
ceptions of the theory of probability, which lie had described 
before in a little book in lt>2S 

His notion of ])robability i.s based on the notion of a “ collcct- 
ivum” (Kollektiv), which is an infinite sec|uence of homogeneous 
observations of an irregular type. The probabilities are the limits, 
as the collectivum tends to infinity, of the empirical frequencies 
of that part of the collectivum which contains all elements 
having a certain attribute. The totality of the probabilities of a 

* Cf. Prof. Richard von ^ WahrscheiidichkeJt, Statistik uiid 

Wahriieit/ Wien, 192S (Hand Jli. Der Hcdiriften ztu* wissenschaftlichon 
weltauffassung, herausgegcbcji, von Phil. Frank iind ^l. Hchlick). 
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coUectivum is its distribution (Verteilung). These distributions 
may be continuous or discontinuous, and it is possible to characterize 
them by moments. The four elementary opemtions for the con- 
struction of new collectiva are: the selection (Auswahl), the 
combination (Mischung), the division (Teilung), and the con- 
junction ( Verbindung). By the combination of these operations 
it is possible to solve ail problems occumng in the calculus of 
probabilities. 

In the second section of his book Prof, von Mises shows the 
derivation of the laws of large numbers under very restricted con- 
ditions. Here is to be found the most original and outstanding 
part of his book. 

In the third section is contained the discussion of the main 
problems of tlie application of the calculus of prohabilities in 
.statistics and the tlieory of errors. Here are described the method 
of moments, the various ways of describing distributions (Bruns, 
CiiarlitM\ Pearson), Lexis’ criterion of dispersion, the methods of 
comparison of an empirical distribution with a supposed theoretical 
one, a few problem.s of eorrelation anaHsis, and the Gaussian error 
law with its consequences and applications, 

TIk* last si*ction of the book contains the elements of statistics 
in physics. This book dearly demonstrates that the knowledge of 
the calculus of probabilities and the use of statistics are of great 
importanct' for the modiTn scientist, that these methods are used 
now with great success for the .solution of a wide variety of 
problems, and. in fact, that in the future the statistical methods 
may become increasingly important in all ])ranehes of science, 
'rhis book is of outstanding value, and it is very desirable that it 
should be translated into English, so as to render it more accessible 
f(»r English and American scientists. 

Traife de Pf/romidrif* Opfitiue. By Gthtatk Bibauu, Hirecteiu* 
<lu Laboratoijv de Pyroinetrie de la Fondation Edmond de 
HothschiM. i Pp. xvi-fdKS. with 163 figures in the text.] 
t Editions de ia Revue (roptiqiie. Paris, 1931. Price 95 fiuiics. ] 

’ibii.s book forms paid of an Encyclopaedia of Photometry which 
the vSociete de la iR*viie d Optique proposes to publish in 27 volumes. 
So far only one other part has been issued, namely, the ‘ Intro- 
duction gent'uule a la Photometrie,’ written by Prof. Ch. Fabry 
and published in 1927. Other volumes are promi.sed for the near 
futiue. 

The bulk of the book is concerned wdth the theory and use of 
instrument.H based on the AVien-Pianek distribution law% since 
measurements with full radiation pyrometers are too much affected 
by extraneous eircumstiinces to be reliable. Consideration of these 
instruments is, however, by no means lacking, for 60 pages are 
devoted to de.scriptions of the familiar types devised by P4ry, 
Poster, Thwing, and others. Prof. Kibaud has had a very wide 
experience of optical pyrometry in all its aspects, and he has been 
allowed ample space to treat the subject in the fullest detail, so 
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tliat it is milikely that anyone will go to the book for informa tion^ 
on any point within its seope without obtaining full satisfaction. 
The references are very complete and extend to papers published 
early in 1931. It is most unfortunate that the work of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, on the freezing-point of 
platinum and the realization of the Waidner-Burgess standard of 
luminous intensity" should have been published just too late for 
inclusion. Prof. Riband gives as the “most probable value” of this 
freezing-point 1767 + 5® C., while the very careful determination 
by Messrs. Roeser, Caldwell, and Wensel gives 1773*5:4:1'^ C. 

The book contains subject and author indices and 72 tables of 
data. Those interested in optical pyrometi-y as an industrial 
appliance will probably find sufficient for their purpose in one of 
the several English text- books on temperature measurement. For 
the specialist and the science library this book is indispensable. 

Spekfroskopie der limit ge net r aid en. By Maxne Shsobaux. 

2nd edit. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 1931. Price 47 R.!M.; 

bound 49.60 R.M.) 

To anyone interested in X-mys, Siegbahn‘s X-jay Sj>ectroscopy 
needs no introduction. Since its first appearance in 1923 and that 
of the revised English tmnslation two years latt*r it has held 
unassailed its position as the work of reference on the subject. 

The production of the second edition has afforded an opportunity 
of bringing the contents completely up tc date. The subject 
matter is restricted to much the same limits as in the previous 
edition, e. y., the Compton effect and associated phenomena ai-e 
excluded ; but even so, the volume has grown to twice its previous 
size. It has been lihei’ally revised throughout and extended to 
include recent developments, and it would be difficult to select any 
particular section for special mention except that dealing with 
the Optics of X-rat s. This now includes refiexion, refraction, and 
dispersion, together with diffmetion and interference phenomena 
corresponding to those familiar in the “ older optics. ' Some vt rv 
fine reproductions of fringe s 3 ^stems are given. 

Diffraction of X-rays by line gratings is now a coiiiinon pheno- 
menon. It leads to an absolute value for w’ave-Icngths slightly 
greater by a few tenths of 1 per cent, than those determined by 
crystal measurements— a discrepancy w+icli remains unexplained. 
Involved in this comparison is the deviation from Bragg’s lawr, a 
subject now much amplified. The use of line gratings in vacuum 
sj)ectrographs has opened up a new field, that of the^long wave- 
lengths, and results are recorded up to about 300 A.U. The 
results of these researches naturally find their places in many 
sections, c. y., in extending largely the K, L, M, etc. emission 
series, the list of which, previously thirty pages, now occupies over 
one hundred, and in disclosing more absorption discontinuities 
etc. Energy-level schemes have now been suitabl}^ modified to 
include the new results. 

The experimental aspect is carefully considered, and a useful 
account of the apparatus used is given both for soft-ray work as 
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well as for the* more usual range. Absorption edges and their 
dependence upon chemical constitution, together with secondarj 
absorption, form another section, whilst such matters as intensilw 
relations, multiplj-ionized atoms and fine structure all find their 
respectiye places in the volume. 

Unfortunately attention can be drawn here to only a few of the 
most important alterations. The volume concludes with an ex- 
haustive hibliogmphy and some very useful appendices and indices. 
An atmosphere of refined accuracy has always pervaded Siegbahn’s^ 
book — the present edition is even more impressive. The volume 
is very well produced, and it is to be hoped that the present state 
of our exchange will not deter anyone from purchasing such an 
indispensable volume. 

The Law of Gravitation in Relativity . By Hokace C. LEVi2^sOir, 
Ph.D., and Erxest Bloompielo Zeisler, Ph.D. Second 
Edition. (The University of Chicago Pi*ess, Chicago, Illinois, 
1931. Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. 4. Price 16«.) 

Those already conversant with the tensor calculus will find many 
results of interest in the first five chapters of this book, in 
which the authors have pi'esented the subject from the point of 
view that tensors are linear matrices obeying a special type of 
transfonnation law. The reader is introduced to covariant diffe- 
rentiation and the lliemann-Christoffel tensor, without reference 
to the concept of parallelism, but by the eonsidemtion of the 
second partial derivatives of the tmnsformation functions of a 
fundamental tensor, Considerable space is then devoted to 

the determination of the most general form of tensor in a space 
oi four dimensions, which does not contain derivatives of the 
b<*yond the second older and which is linear in these derivatives. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to showing that Einstein’s 
h\ vvof gravitation, the contracted Biemami-Christoffel 

Tensor), is not the only law which agrees with the postulates of 
geneml relativity. An alternative law is considered, which is 
obtained by equating to zero the components of a certain tensor 
c»f the fourth mnk. In addition, however, the assumption is made 
that the average (laussian curvature of the space vanishes. The 
s])hericaliy symmetrical solution of these equations is applied to 
the case of the field of the sun, and yields results with regard to 
the advance of the perihelion of Mercury and the bending of light 
rays which are not in agreement with experiment, 

JSrQviii^ Orgmmm, By J. C. McKerkow. (Longmans, Green A 
Co., Ltd., 1931. Price 9«. net.) 

" Novius OHaANiLM, or Essays in a new Metaphysic,’ a collection 
of twelve papers written by the author within the last few years, 
is '*an attempt to import more order into a somewhat disorderly 
system of modern knowledge,” 
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If we undei'stand Mr. McKerrow’s point of view correctly, he 
desires to substitute accident for volition in the initiation of habit. 
Habitual repetition would represent a stationary state of affairs, 
while pure accident would permit changes of habit, and thereby 
evolution, either as an advance or degeneration. In brief, any 
system, animate or inanimate, would exist by repetition, entirely 
by habit, until purely accidentally something new happened, 
affording the possibility of its repetition as a new habit or of its 
rejection. The scientifically-minded would generally infer the 
existence of some cause to account for the occurrence of this 
unusual event, but in McKerrow’s opinion this procedure is wrong 
metaphysically — it is placing the cart before the horse. He 
denies the existence of any cause, and considers the unusual event 
to occur accidentally. 

In the attempt to demonstrate the truth of liis logic McKerrow 
has applied it to matters so diverse and extensive that it is 
impossible to give any coherent account in a short review. It is 
interesting to consider in how many cases this logic is acceptable, 
and by not advancing any bias here the reader will be left free 
form his own opinion. 

Handbuch der JEljcpenmentaLphy$ik, Baud IV. 1 Teil. Hydro- 
und Aerodynamilc, Stromungslehreutid AUyemeine Tn'mcha- 
technik, (Leipzig: Akademische Vcrlagsgesellschaft. Brosch. 
R.M. 66, geb. U.M. 68.) 

This volume of the ‘ Handbuch der Experimentalpliysik * repre- 
sents a very important addition to the literature on hydrodynamics. 
Although its title indieate.s that it is mainly concerned with the 
experimental aspects of the .subject, one finds that the theoretical 
treatment included is adequate at any rate for the large majority 
of physicists who are likely to consult this book. 

The more or less theoretical aspects are se]>arately treated by 
L. Prandtl, H. Falkenhagen, W. Tollmien, A. Busemann, ami 
J. Ackeret, who respectively contribute articles on the fundamental 
concepts of fluid motion, classical hydrodynamics, the theoiy of 
surface films and turbulence, the dynamics of gases, and cavitation. 

These articles are all excellently illustrated, the ]>hot()graphs 
included in the section on vortex motion being ])articularly good. 
The Schlieren ’’ method of examination of moving gases is, of 
course, well described, and many excellent pictures slaiwing its 
range of application are given throughout the book. 

The more strictly experimental aspects of the subject are treate^l 
in five additional sections. In the first of these 11. Peters 
describes the procedure necessary for the measurement of pressure 
in a flowing liquid, whilst A. Betz de.scrihcs the mieromanometers 
which are employed in such measurements. H. Mueller and 
H. Peters are jointly res})onsible for the description of tlie 
apparatus used in measuring the velocities of liquids. 

J. M. Burgers deals Avith the use of hot wires for the measure- 
ment of the fioAV of gases. This section Avas completed in April 
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1928, but in a footnote references to later work, including suck 
measurements with liquids, are given. The final section, bj O. 
Tietjens, is devoted to the description of methods of recording 
stream lines. This article is also excellently illustrated. 

The printing and binding are of the same high quality whicb 
has characterized the earlier publications in this ‘ Handbuch.’ In 
addition, one gains the impression that in this particular volume 
much more attention has been dev^oted to English sources of 
information than appeared to be the case in some of the earlier 
volmnes. 


XL VI. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 18th, 1931. — ^Prof. E. J. Garwood, M.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S.j President, in the Chair. 

following communication was read : — 

* The British Carboniferous Reticulate S]>iriferidfe.’ By 
Thomas Neville George, M.Sc., Ph.D,, F.G.S. 

The short-hinged Spirifers which are customarily referred 
to the genus Reticularia fail into two main groups. These 
are probably not intimately related, and the presence of 
a reticulate ornament in both is a homceomorphic and not 
a genetic similarity. 

One group, constituting Retioidaria proper (genotype 
Terebratula imbrkuta Sowerby), is characterized by relatively 
large forms which possess a coarse shell -structure and an 
apparent absence of biramous spines. They display a morpho- 
genetic seriation from a rectimarginate stage through various 
plicate stages to divergent end-forms, which may be parasulcate, 
or acutely uniplicate, or feebly sulciplicate. In these changes 
of shell-shape, they develop along lines parallel with those 
of other brach\iihyrid spiriferid stocks, and in particular have 
been confused with laevigate species of Martinia and similar 
genera. The ornament, however, serves as a means of 
distinction from such species, and does not appear to be 
catagenetically lost, as Buckman contended. Internally, 
also, Reticularia differs from all other known British Avonian 
non-costate brachythyrid Spirifers in possessing apical plates 
and a euseptoid in the ventral valve. 

The second group, referred to a new genus, contains relatively 
small forms with a fine shell-structure which do not advance 
beyond an incipiently imiplicate stage in the development of 
shell-sculpture. The ornament is characteristically gemino- 
spinous ; a detailed examination reveals each spine to be 
armour^ laterally with doubly-spiked booklets. This 
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-extremely specialized ornament shows only minor variation 
throughout the group, and is considered to warrant the 
inclusion of the species within the one genus, despite the fact 
that some species are wholly aseptate, others possess minute 
ventral apical plates, and still others are strongly septate 
(tliough a euseptoid is never present). That is, while members 
of Retictduria {sensu stricto) are progressive in shell-shape and 
conservative in septal changes, the reverse condition holds 
with the new genus. 

Reticularia (sensu stricto is confined to the Avonian, and it 
appears that most of the acutiplicate forms are characteristic 
of the upper portion of the Dibunophyllum Zone, The new 
genus, a cryptogenetic type, also first appears commonly 
in the upper portion of the Dibunophyllum Zone, but extends 
upwards into the Upper Carboniferous. The stratigraphicai 
distribution of the species suggests that the Settle and 
Clitheroe reef-knolls are of approximately mid-Dibuno 
phyllum age, despite the conclusions of Hudson and Parkinson 

The paper concludes with a detailed description of the 
species of the two genera. 

December 2nd, 1931. — Prof. E. J. Garwood, M.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. W. F. A.R.C.S., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., delivered 

a lecture, illustrated by lantern-slides, on ‘ The Pre-Cambrian 
Rocks of Egypt : their Nature, Classification and Correlation.’ 

Metamorphic and plutonic rocks form the main feature 
of the mountainous regions of the Eastern Desert of Egypt 
and Sinai, where they occupy an area of 93,000 square Blo- 
metres — ^larger than the whole of Scotland. They are but 
a small extension of the rocks of similar nature which form the 
backbone of ‘ High Africa In composition, the meta- 
morphic rocks vary from coarse-grained gneisses to the finest- 
grained siliceous schists or clay-slates, while the plutonic rocks 
are represented by every type from the most basic of peri- 
dotites to the most acid of granites. Dykes also occur in the 
greatest variety and abundance. 

The fundamental rocks of Egypt are considered as Pre- 
Cambrian for the following reasons : — (1) The absence of 
evidence of life, with the one exception of certain minute 
Archceocyathus-W^e bodies noted by Barthoux in the 
schistose series of Wadi Hammamat ; (2) the nearest Middle 
Cambrian strata, those at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
are markedly unconformable to the rocks of the fundamental 
series ; (3) they resemble, in nature and sequence, Pre- 
Cambrian formations in j^erica, Europe, India, and other 
places. 

The succession of Pre-Cambrian events in Egypt can be 
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separated into three major episodes or cycles, ail possessing 
features in common, but each having characteristics of its own. 
The sequence in each cycle appears tp have been : (a) sedi- 
mentation ; (6) minor dyke or sill injection, leading on to 
volcanic extrusion ; (c) plutonic intrusions, with development 
of land forms; and (d) erosion of the hill-features during 
a prolonged internal, giving rise to the sedimentation of the 
next succeeding episode or cycle. 

All students of the PrerCambrian formations are aware of 
the difficulties which haye arisen over the use of the terms 
‘ Huronian,’ ‘ Algonkian,’ and ‘ Proterozoic Consequently, 
the formation in Egypt has been divided into four series, 
these being, beginning with the oldest, (1) Archaean (senm 
Prieto), (2) Metarchaean, (3) Eparchaean, and (4) Galtarian. 
The last-named is derived from Gebel Galtar, a conspicuous 
granitic range in Eastern Egypt. Under the term Archaean 
{seTisu stricto) is included a very ancient series of schists, 
in which calcareous and magnesian members are at times 
prominent. With these are associated widespread plutonic 
intrusions. The latter give rise to some of the main gneisses 
present in Egypt, while the schists have at times been subject 
to intense pressure and metamorphism. The dips are fre- 
quently high, often approaching the vertical, there is much 
crumpling, and, in the case of the gneiss, the foliation is regional 
in its extent. Apart from the biotites and hornblende-gneiss, 
the Archaean includes the hornblende-gneisses of the Ereier 
complex, the Sikait beryl (emerald) schists, the Baramia 
serpentines, and the Haimur and Amara calcareous schists. 

The beds of Metarchaean age most probably maml 3 r corre- 
spond to strata elsewhere classed as Algonkian, Huronian, 
or Proterozoic. The schists are for the larger part para- 
schists, with dips more moderate than those of the Archaean. 
jVfinor igneous activity is very marked, the sheets and sills 
being basic. The plutonic intrusions into the Metarchaean 
are mainly diorites or hornblende-granites, and the gold 
\delding areas in Eg 3 rpt seem intimately associated with them. 
The main characteristics of the Eparchaean are, on the one 
hand, absence of intrusive granites in batholiths and of basic 
rocks in sills, and, on the other hand, the marked development 
of siliceous schists, tuffs, breccias, and conglomerates. These 
contain fragments of granites, andesites, and tuffs, and 
the most typical example is the Hammamat schist with 
its associated breccias and conglomerates. This period 
of erosion and sedimentation is terminated by the intrusion 
of miaor intrusive or volcanic rocks (porphyrites. dacites, etc.), 
of which the Imperial Porphyry is the best-known member. 

The Galtarian may be regarded as the plutonic intrusive 
phase of the Eparchsean, but is on so vast a scale that it appears 
“to have affected the whole of Egypt and Sinai. It« most 
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characteristic member is the Bed Granite, which gives rise 
to some of the finest mountain ranges in the country, A very 
varied series of dykes is of younger date, but is, in the main, 
long anterior to the deposition of the Carboniferous Sandstones. 

An attempt has been made to correlate these different 
divisions in Egypt vuth those of Pre-Cambrian formations 
elsewhere. 

For England and Wales, it is provisionally concluded that 
the nearest representatives of the Eg 3 rptian Archsean plutonic 
rocks are the Levdsian types of gneiss present in Anglesey 
and the Lleyn Peninsula, at Malvern, and possibly in Cornwall 
on the English Channel coast. It is very difficult to determine 
precise equivalents for the Metarchaean series of events. 
On the other hand, Eparchsean characteristics are very marked 
in the whole of the Pebidian system ‘ from Pembrokeshire 
and Carnarvonshire into Anglesey on the one side, and into 
Shropshire and farthest east in the IVIidlands on the other/ 
The eastern Longmyndian and Charnian rocks are equally 
of Eparchsean type, while the western Longymndian rocks, 
correlated definitely by Prof. W. W. Watts with the Torri- 
donian of Scotland, would also be Eparchaean. 

Comparing the Egyptian Pre-Cambrian with that of Scotland, 
the Archaean gneisses of Egypt agree very closelj^ with those 
of the Lewisian series. There are no marked equivalents 
of the gneissose flagstones of the Moine series, but the 
Dalradian has features which recall the Metareha^an charac- 
teristics. In both cases these systems as a whole consist 
of altered sediments, which have been invaded by granites, 
diorites, and quartz-porphyries, and also contain bands of 
hornblende-schist due to the foliation of basic igneous rocks. 
At the base of both are green beds, which are epidotic; in charac- 
ter, and albite-gneisses or schists are common to the series 
in both countries. The Lennoxian can also be correlated 
with the Eparchaean in the dominance of its slates and grits, 
the former being associated with bands of quartz -felspar 
breccias. These differ from the Hammamat breccias of 
Egypt in the absence of granitic, andesitic, and tuff fragments. 
This may, perhaps, indicate that the erosion in Scotland 
had not proceeded as far as in Eg^q)t. In Ireland, the early 
gneisses and schists bear close resemblances to those of the 
Egyptian Archaean, while the abundant basic intrusions of the 
Irish Dalradian recall Metarchaean conditions. It has not 
been found possible to correlate any of the Irish formations 
with the Eparchaean, but the latest intrusive granites proved 
to be of deitoitely Pre-Cambrian age may probably correspond 
with the Galtarian. 

\^The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
vieivs expressed by their correspondents,^ 
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XLVIL Symbolic Caleidiis, By Balth. van deb Pol^ 
D.Sc.f mid K. F. Niessen, Natuurkundig Lahora^ 

tonum der iV^. V, Philips^ G^loeilampenfabHeken^ JiAndhoven,, 
Holland^. 


Introduction. 

B y symbolic calculus we mean the operational calculus of 
Heaviside in the form given by Carson f and extended 
by the first of us to the solution of ordinary difierential 
equations (a) with constant coeificieiitst and (b) with variable 
coefficients §. In the title above w-e use the name symbolic 
instead of operational calculus, since, with a view to the 
rigour of the method, we consider it advisable to abandon 
the idea of an operator and an operand in the original sense 
of Heaviside. Instead we base our considerations on Oai^on’e 
foundation of the calculus, by means of which a given 

^ Communicated by the Authors. 

t John E. Carson, ‘ Electric Circuit Theory and the Operational 
Calculus’ (McGraw Hill, New York. 1926). 

t Balth. van der Pol, Phil. Mag. vii. p. 1153 (1929) ; viii. p. 861 (1929) ; 
referred to as P. 

§ We also draw attention to a recent book by G. A. Campbell and 
R. M. Foster (Bell Telephone Syste»», Monograph B 584) which will be 
of interest for those who study operational methods. 

Phil. Mag. 8. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932. 2 N 
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fonctioQ A(a?) is related symbolically to another {auction 
f(p), given by the Laplace transform 

f(p) =P I e-f=‘Ji{x)dx, .... (1) 

V‘ •• 0 

where it is assumed that the integral converges. 

We will speak of an original’^ function h(w) and its 
^Mmage The integral relation (1) between /(p) and 
h(w) we denote as 

/(p)=A{.r). 

When the image /(p) is known, then the original li{x) is 
found back by means of the Bromwich-Wagner theorem 

'‘W=2sf • ■ ■ ■ w 

^ */ e— 1» P 

which is a consequence of the Mellhu Fourier theorem 

In (2) the straight path of integration is so chosen that 
all singularities lie to the left. 

The relation (2) between h(d') anti f{p) will also be 
indicated by 

where again the symbol ^ is used, although the process to 
derive y*(p) from h{x) (as in (2)) is entirely different from 
the process to derive //(.r) from f{p) (as in (1)). 

Confusion between original and image is impossible, since 
the image always contains the symbolic parameter p. 
Therefore it is perfectly immaterial whether we write 

h(x) = f{p) or f(p)=^hix): 

both mean h(w), transformed symbolically, gives S(p)j 
and /(p), interpreted backwards, gives h{x). 

In this respect we remark that Dalzell t uses a slightly 
different nomenclature. He speaks of F(p), which is the 
convert of and of A(aj), which is the revert of F(p). 

Moreover, his F(p) is not quite identical with our /(p) of (1), 

■P / \ 

but he uses F(p)=^— — . He too points out that the new 

method, on account of its exactness, is to be preferred to the 
original Heaviside operational calculus. 

We would like to keep to our own notations of “ original 

* Courant aod Hilbert, * Methoden der Mathematischen Pbysik/ i. s. 90. 
D. P. Dalzell, Proc, Phys. Soc. Loudon, xlii. p. 76 (1929). 
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h{ai) and image ’’ where the parameter p ii ooanected 
with the variable 'k in the. sense af (1). 

For instance, to A(4?)^=:^ belongs, according to (l)jf(p) « - . 

^ ^ ^ P 

The fact that functions of p represent functions of jc may 
therefore be indicated by means of 

a . .1 

or 

P' • P 

If we deal with a function of two variables y, it is some- 
times useful to represent it as a function of x by means of 
/(jp), but as a function of y by means of a function of another 
symbolic parameter 



Then we will have a case of simultaneous symbolic calculus. 

Now several rules have been derived, partly by Carson, 
jjartly by van der Pol, which are of very frequent use in 
symbolic calculations. 

For convenience of the reader we collect these rules in 
Part I. and repeat some results found in P and again to be 
used in this paper. Moreover, a ftew rule and some con- 
siderations of a general character will be given in Part I. 
In Part II. we intend to show again how these rules can be 
use<l in a very simple way for the derivation of many new^ 
relations. 


I. — Theoketical Part. 

Fundamental Mules, 

1, Carson pointed out that from (1) we may conclude 


h(sx), if 5 = constant > 0, 

• (Ri) 

pf( p) ^ ^ if /« (0) = 0, . . . 

. (R2) 

b(p) = i 

. (R3) 

P ,0 


-/(p+*) 

. (R4) 

2N2 
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(0, for « < X,) ^ ^ 

•-"/(p) !„ , > X,{ ^ ■ 

^kia+x)^ if X > 0 and h{x)sz0 
for 0 < 41? < 1. . • 

Van der Pol added to this list 






n > 0, 


and also the following ordinary equalities : 

LinQ./(/>) = Lim.A(ar), 

p — ► OD X 0 

Lim./(j9) » Lim. h{x), 

p->>0 x-^fo 

provided the integrals and limits exist. 
Proofs of these rules were given in P. 

2. The rule we now wish to add is 
A(4p) . 




V(P) 


provided the multiple integral converges, u if 
tiim. h[x) = 

X’-^O m > n— 1. 

This rule can be proved as follows : — 

W e have 


w 




(R5> 

(R6) 

(R7> 

(R8> 

(R9> 

(RIO) 

(Rll) 

(R12) 

(R13) 


{dpy, . (R14) 


e-r^dp ; 

^ P 

p j " ^ = 1> j " A(*) j ” e-’^dp dw 

= P f " f ” e-P^Hx)dx dp=p\ ’“^dp. 

J V J 0 Jp P 
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-par ^ 00 00 

Jp ^ ’^dpdp, 

p i * e-*** ^dw^p ( " h(x) r " I “ g-fx^p dp dx 
,0 ^ Jo J p p 

from which the general rule can easily be established. 

Moreover, the rule is also proved hj repeated application 
(R2)on (R9). 

3. Another role mentioned by Carson {L c. p. 41) without 
proof and which can be based upon Volte rra’s theorem of a 
prodnit de composition ” * is 


or 


P .’0 

J 0 


(R15) 


-where hi(x) and Aj(a) are the orij^inals oi fi(p) and/j(ja). 
A new and very direct proof of this rule is as follows 
By (1) we have the ordinary equation 


1 


flip} 


( 


Multiplying with/j {p) we get 
1 




P 


fi(p)Up) 


= i ; 


e"P^f2{p)hi{X)dX. . . ( 3 ) 


W e now assume p to belong to u variable .r in the sense 
nf ( 1 ) ; therefore 

1 . 

=7=^; 

p 

then by (R5) 

for X > 






(0 


\), for X, < 

We . substitute this result in the right-hand side of (3), 

* Voltemv-Peies, ‘ Le^ne aur la composition et les fonctions per- 
JDDutables’ fParia, 1924). 
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which thus becomes “ the original ” of the left-hand side, so 

that we obtain 

p/i(p)/*(p) 

The upper limit of the last integral is written instead of 
because of (4). 

4. Of the results obtained in P by appli^tion of the rules 
above we mention here a few, which we will afterwards have 

to use : 

.... (Fl) 
.... (F2> 
.... (F3) 
.... (F4) 
.... (F5) 


3^ 

n(«)’ 


p = 

_/L_ = 
P* '+l • 

P* + l • 


sin Jr. 


cos 


.7-*J„(2V^) = 

.2'‘n(«-i) p . . (Fg-v 

K:w^nw(i-;y, . . • (f*) 
y = 8(,) 'fW' 

S(jr) is the impulsive function, being *> for * = 0 and 0 
for « # 0 in such a way that 

i* +*0 

1 8{x)d3; = 1 . 

1 —00 


Considerations of a General Character. 

5. It maybe instructive to analyae the definition i,l) of 
the symbolic calculus in the following way : 
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Write 

Ji{x) = p j e^^^h{s)ds (5) 

Now p is the image of an impulsive function having its 
maximum at ^ = 0, and therefore by means of (R5} the 
image corresponds to an impulsive function, being 

infinite at = 5 and denoted by B(x—s) : 

pe~‘^* = h{x—s) ( 6 ) 

Substituted in (5) this gives the confirmation ; 

h(x) = J S(x — s)A(s} ds ^h{x). 

6. It is possible to give the relation between original and 
image in another form. We have, according to (R8) and 
h{x)-l =l = /(p), 

provided h{x) can be expressed as a finite or infinite sum of 
positive integral powers of .r. In this case we have 

( 8 ) 

Suppose now, that we found already by means of (1)) 
the image of an original. 

For instance, for 

p 

A(.r)=:Jo(^0 we know /(p)= 
h{x) = cof‘X „ „ 

Then eqnation (8) leads to 
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etc., 

where we replaced p by 5 , because in these ordinary 
analytical relations s may represent anv positive variable 
^>1. 


7. Farther, we draw attention to the fact that the symbolic 
calculus may provide the solution of several integral (or 
differential integral) equations. 

A simple example may first illustrate the idea. 

We know 


Now 


Sip) 


V _L 


t-iii .r, 


( 12 ) 


P 


1 



In connexion herewith weapply successively the following 
application of the rules (It) to fl2). 


pS(p) 


(tuc^ 


sin.r. 


since sin 0 = 0, 


t * 

P n 0 

/. ^^/(/^) = 1 = I ^ iiinsadw. 


But 

therefore 


1 =^ 1 ; 


y = .sin .t* 

18 a solution of the differential integral equation 




Another example is more complicated. Take 



Now 
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Thus we get 




.y = Jo(^) 

as a solution o£ the integral equation 

1=5'+ ^ j ^ £ Uid'^y— 8 i „ * * J ^ y{diey+ . • • 


8. We conclude our considerations of definition (1) of the 
symbolic calculus by the remark that we expect this formu- 
lation in the future to be extended in some way, so as to 
cover still more functions. Two of the reasons we will 
mention here : 

First we have the fact that with the definition (1) it is in 
general not legitimate to derive from 

fip)=K-*=) 03) 

the relation 

f(-p)^H-^) a^) 

We would have, according to (1), 

p 00 

which would imply the knowledge of h for negative values 
of the argument. Supposing these known, and changing t 
in — T, we still would get 

h ( — r ^ [r)dr, 

Jo 

which, however, is not identical with t { —p), the upper limit 
being — oc instead of 4- cc. There are pairs h{w) and/(p} 
in (13) for which (14) is valid. 

One might further suggest to use instead of (1) the 
detinition 

/{;')= ■ • • • 

which has some advantage. 

But secondly there remain many other difficulties— for 
instance, the fact that in practical symbolic calculus the 
relation 



,r 


. . (16) 
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can often be used without any trouble, although the 
integral definition (1) with = would diverge. 

For where n is a positive integer, we are faced with 
the same diflBculties which are encountered by Volterrain 
defining his composition 

Howeyer, we will base our further considerations strictly 
on the definition (1), and apply only the rigid rules which 
could be derived from it, thus avoiding any uncertainty in 
the exactness of our results. 

It was already shown in P that the present formulation 
of the symbolic calculus is already of an amazing fertility, 
and in Part II. of this paper we will come to the same 
conclusion on account of the great number of know n and 
unknown relations found by the application of our rules. 

II. — Practical Part. 

In Part I. we dealt with general methods ; here we will 
treat less general methods. Some special methods of pro« 
cedure will be discussed which make use of peculiarities of 
image functions. There are a great number of those special 
methods, giving us the o[)portunity of deriving many known 
and unknown relations between several functions. Never- 
theless we can divide several manipulations into groups. 

A few of these types may already be found in P, namely : 

I. Obtaining relations from summation of images. 

II. Using the theorem (R15) mentioned in P, p. 864, as 

‘‘produit decomposition/' and here called product 
theorem. 

Some further examples of these groups will be given 
below. In addition we present here a number of new 
groups : 

III. The evaluation of integrals by introducing a para- 

meter, which is transformed symbolically. 

IV. Finding new relations by using a known integral witli 

a parameter ot,for which will be substituted atunction 
of the symbolic parameter p. After transformation 
of the total function of and interpretation ot p 
backwards again, we get the new relations. 

In this group we may distinguish especially two 
sub-groups : 


^ Vol terra, L <•. 
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IV. a. Where the original formula is so changed that a 

factor e i appears, and 
IV. b. Where the manipulation brings a factor 

Some very simple examples of the kind (III.) and (IV. a) 
can already be found in Heaviside 

All these groups will appear to be of a ^?^ery fertile nature. 
Finally we put together in group 

V. All those applications of the symbolic calculus wliich 
Ho not belong to one of the preceding groups. 


P 

Vp^+i 


(i.) Relations from Summation of Images, 

1. For the Laguerre polynomials Ln(^), we have t 

p> 


Ljx) = »! (l- J)"; . . . . (F9) 


... = 1 
Now, 

and thus 


\ V' \ »/ 2» — i 


2p- 


1 — 4 




I (17) 

1=0 n . 


2. Another example is 



and thus, by interpretation of the right-band member. 

2^rsl=^JoC2v.v) (i«) 

3. Still another example with Laguerre polynomials : 

^ jr 

1 ^ P / p— i V , 

H ! • p + i \p+ 4/ 

♦ O. Heaviside, ‘Electromagnetic Theory, iii. pp. 237,238, 
t P. p. 892. 
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aresulting from application of (R4) upon (F 9). Andby(Bl) : 

n 1 ' P' 

(-l)»M2.r) 

12«)! 


>+ 1 \p+i/ ’ 


(19) 


»=!» I 

2 


. p 
'p + 


ri^/£-iYV 

iL \p^v } 2pHi' 


Hence by interpretation ot‘ tl»e right-hand side by means of 
(F 3) and (F 4) : 




e- 2 

/1 5=0 


(2n\) 


= i (cos X + sin ^). 


(20) 


4. Some examples with Hermite polynomials are based upon 
the image of He»(V*^)» which can be found from the ditf'er- 
ential equation for the Hermite functions in an analogous 
way as the image of Jo{2V^) from the differential equation 
for Bessel functions (<?/. P. p. 877). In that way we get for 
the image of • 


.. ( 2/i4- 1) ! i 1 ^ / i, 

He,„+j(V.r)= 


•• ”£ i2n+l ) : yi " 




Put^ 

then 


■2V-r = y, 


T 

«=o (2 m + 1) 


,Hc.„ 


+1 


(|j-V3 


y Jj(//)=:^siny. (22) 


5. Ill another example, now for Bessel functions, the 
process is one of reversed direction. We decompose a 
p-function into a sum of others. Thus we can prove 
symbolically why Bessel functions of half-integral order 
^an be written in the form 

{^) = A(.«) sin X 4- B(d?) cos x^ . . (23) 
where A(;») and Bfa?) represent finite polynomials. 
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We multiply first by and nsc (F 6) for faalf-inlager 
indices 

. . (H)- 

It is seen that only integral powers of je?* + 1 occur when the 
order of the Bessel functions is a half integer. We can 
write 


, »+i 


1 ^ “f " 

{p*+l)’'+l TO=0 + 




b: 


«+i 
n+l— m 


where the coefficients A are easily obtained by expanding 
the left-hand member in ascending powers of (p + i), when 
we let p approach — i and the coefficients B by expanding 
the same side in ascending powers of p— i, provided we take 
close to 4-i. We thus find 

( — 1 )’**(??. + m) ! 


n+l— m* 


: C — . ^ 

'' ^ n+l~m f J ^ 


The typical functions of p we thus get to interpret in the 
right-hand side of (24) are 




and 




Applying (R4) we derive for h\{x) and respectively,. 






Aj (.?•) = 


a- 1 


ii(A— 1)' n(A-i)- 

In this wa}" we obtain the ordinary equation 

_ 2«+in ! -f m ) ! 4- ( — 

“ V-n- «=o mln\ ( (n-m) ! * 

Dividing again by 4 :”+^ and introducing cos and sin functions,, 
we have for even n(n^2y) 

^ 1 r vV ( 2 v + 2 p+ l)l 2 1 

“ L (V+1) '• {2y-2fi-l ) ! (2ar)*»‘+l 

• ^ 1 N .t. ( 2i' + 2fi ) ! 2 1 ■ 

+ sin.r.J^(-l)>' '‘(^!(^2v-2/a)! (2ar)*'‘+i. 


( 25 > 


and for n odd (n = 2j^-}-l) 



m 
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eos tr V ( _ 1 (2 k + 2,. + 1)!2 1 

i> (2^)!(2„_2^ + l)! (2*)*i^ 


+ sinx i (-1)-+'^ I 


]• 


( 26 ) 


6. Iq another example we expand the image function into 
an infinite series. The following image is knowm : 

p -A v^+1 ^ C Jo (V X*) for « > X, 
V/>’*+l^ 'I 0 for ^<X, 

from which, by application of (H5), 

— p g-A(>/p=+i-r)^ j^(y',.j^2X.r) for .r > 0. (27) 

V/A'+l 

This last image can be expanded as 

[l-X(Vp’''+l-p) + { V/'H 1 -pf - . . •] , 

and since by (F 7) 

J* {^) == I {Vp^ + i- pY, 

we have 

■ Jo(V.«* + 2Xj,') = Jo(«)-XJ,(.r) + ^.JsW— ..., 

giving for Jn(A*) : 

J» = . . (28) 


(ii.) Applications of the “ Product Theorem^ 
1. From the identity 

1 n^n) n(n)__n{m)n{n) 

p* 


«w+n+i 


pn pv, 

we conclude with the aid of the product theorem (Rio) 

r pr® - f)»df = as^+^+i. 

Ig ^ ^ n(m+n + L) 
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Thus we. find for the Beta function, defined by 

B(»+ 1, m + 1) f 

Jo 

immediately its value, expressed in Gamma functions : 

n(m)n(n) 


551 


or 


?n-f- J) = , 
B(n, m) 


11 (m -f /I -h 1) 

T(m)r(n) 


r(m4-n) 


(29) 


2. As another application of the product theorem we con- 
sider the image (F J) of the Laguerre function Ln(a?), now 
with n(«) instead of n !, from which, by means of (R3), 
we get 

rL„(?)c/f=5^Vi-iv. . . . (30) 

Jo p V yv 

The right-hand side can be written as 

n(«) 1 rr, IV"' n/ M ■, 

ll(n-m)n(Hi) ^ p) ^ ' \ p) 

so that the product theorem leads here to 

Jo == n(«-^7)II^) J, (31) 

d. Another example connects the polynomials of Hermite 
with those of Laguerre. We used already (21), which we 
now write in the form 

From (F9) and == it follows at once, by the 

V TT.r 

product theorem, that 

or, by introducing new variables, 

»Tf ^ ^ ^ 1 \» • o I ^ r 


2 
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4. There is also a connexion between Bessel and Lagnerre- 
functions. Take 

,, .2»+»n(») p 


. (33> 


III order to compare this with the image of a Laguerre 
functiou, we first transform (33) so as to get a denominator 
one with real roots. This can be done by 
means of (R 1) with giving 


where 


, . 2«+tn(n) p 


(34) 

(35> 


We now apply rule {R4), giving 

2«+| 1 


or, applying (Rl) with ^=4, 


V-Jr + 

_ 1 1 ^(ny'+' 


The factor 




can be related to Laguerre 


functions by means of an application of (R4) to (F9) 
giving 

ju 

n(n) • \p4-l- 

Applying the product theorem, we obtain 

^2n 


(36) 


or 




5. A great number of the integrals, derived recently by 
J, G. Rutgers can be obtained very directly by means of 

♦ J. G. Racers, Proc. Royal Soc. Amsterdam, xxxiv. p. 2S9 (1931). 
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the product theorem. It might be sufficient to show tbis for 
only one specimen, taken out of his collection, namely, tor 

I ■ (38) 

The left-hand side 1ms the form 

Jo 

. 2"il(w — p 


whore 




and 




■flip) 


htix) = a!~’'J_„-i(a?) = 
By (R8) and (F6), we have 


hence 


yir 


~ (i»* + 1 

Thus the left-head side of (38) is symbolically represented 

p./.W./,W = - ^ 

1 p’ 


(/>*+ 




by 


sin (tiH-tiTT 1^ 


being just the image of the right-hand side of (38). Thue 
the relation (38) is proved. 


6. A last application of the product theorem can be based 
upon the known images 

V^e'^I»(^)=4=J2»(2V2i), . . (39> 

\p/ yx 

. . . . (40> 

which follow immediately from known integrals (see Watson^ 
‘ Bessel Functions/ pp. 394, 395)* 

PAti, Mafs S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932. 2 0 
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Writing the identity, 

and applying the product theorein, we get the relation 


JJ(V^) = ( J2„(2\/2f) 

or by an obvious transformation. 


Viri^ — {) 




J„*(a) = r j‘*jj„(2asin0)d(9. . . . (41> 

Jo 


Some of the formulae in the foregoing groups, namely, 
(17), (18), (31), and (32), were already published else- 
wrhere *• 


(iii.) Symbolic Evaluatioji of Integrals, 

In connexion herewith we mention that the ordinary 
equation (Rll) may already give a means to evaluate 
integrals : If the integral on the left- or on the right-band 
side is known, we find the other, as was shown already in P.f 
But here we mean another symbolic method, which is best 
explained again with the aid of some examples. 

Suppose we wish to prove the lormulse 

r ® sin 5 , TT 

I = 

Jo* 



cos s 

IT? 


ds 


TT 1 
2 e’ 


J 


lOO 

0 


cos 5 , 
— T- ds 

V s 



We can consider the integrals 



sin as 


ds^ 



cos as 

TT? 


ds^ 



cos as 
'V/ s 


ds^ 


* Balth. van der Pol, Handeluigen XXIIIe Ntd, Natuur^ en Geneesk, 
•C&mrts^ April 1931 , Delft, 
t F. pp. 872, 887. 
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where the introduced parameter a will be treated symboH- 
oally : 

. 1 

' P 

Thus we get functions of p, which in the above cases allow 
immediate integration with respect to s, and the resulting 
functions of p can thereupon be interpreted backwards into 
functions of a, where, in order finally to obtain the required 
result, a = l is to be taken. 

For illustration, we take 


Jo ^~Jo 145* ”” 2 ^2 ^ ’ 


hence 


j: 


cos 5 , W 1 


1 + 5^ 


2 e 


Sometimes it is advisable to introduce two parameters, 
a an<l >8, ami to treat them both symbolically : 

fit = ; 

P H 

as is, the case for the evaluation of 


oc 


sin* 5 


(is 


by means of 


/» QO • 

I Sin as 

Jo 


sin 8s j 

- ~ ClSn 

s 


or in the more complicated cases in the authors’ paper on 
simultaneous symbolic calculus*. 

However, here we study the symbolic evaluation by means 
of one parameter only. 

Often the intt^gral, whose value has to be determined, must 
be put in a form more suitable for the introduction of « 
and its interpretation. This occurs, e.g.^ in the following 
integral : 


s 



ds 


Writing s^2'y/t, we get 


gM-m-fl jii I 

* ’n 


Jn(2'\/^)dt 


flip's/ t)dt 

2/1 — m -f-2 * 


* Ballh v«n tier Pol and K. F. Niessen, Phil. Mag. -xi. p. 368 (1931). 

2 0 2 
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Introduce and tre^t, now, a in the following way : 


2«-m+l 


/'flp 


dft— m<f2 

t 2 


Ut, 


. 1 

* = ~I 

• p’ 


"G-‘) 




2— »+>S(«)=| (j) « =* i<= \ 

•» ^ . 

where we first used (F5) with (Rl),am{ secondly Euler’s 
formula for the H-function. Hence 

With a=l and 2v^f=s, this gives 

2 "-“''* / m\' 


S(«) = 


(42) 


being Weber’s integral (see Watson, ‘ Bessel Functions/ 
p. 391). 

(iv. a.) Transformation of the Original JRelation 
into one with the Factor e 

In the following examples a predominant role is played by 
tlie relation (S' 5) : 

p» • 

1. We start with a known integral, e.g., with 


• = ^+p. 


Substitute 
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t 

_ j- n(n-i) 


(44) 

)^+i; ■ V/8»+i;J 


For a later purpose we prefer to write (44) first in the form 

<•« g-f g!t« 

'0 - ? 

2" n(n — p 

Vw(/9^+i)”+*ri.. 








(45) 


So far, p was introduced and treated as an ordinary 
•constant, but from here we will consider p as a symbolic 

parameter, used in a symbolic calculus, where - is the 
iinajfe of some quantity .r : P 

1 . 

P * 

Thanks to the symbolic nature we ascribed to p, we can 
interpret backwards both members of (45) into functions 
of .r. For the interpretation of the left-hand side we use 


e 

piH* '’= .... (46) 


•originating from (F5) and (R 1 ), so that the integral belongs 
to the original : 

A 0 

To find the original k(x) of the right-hand side of (45), we 
Apply (R4) and determine h{£) by means of 


^ ^ • V7r(i8* + ])«+i r 


1 


b«nc«, 
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The original functions belonging to both members of (45) 
being equal, we have the new relation, 

• . . m 

yielding the value of an infinite integral in whose integrand 
appear two Bessel functions with arguments of a different 
kind with respect to the integration variable. 

Substituting ^8=0 in (47), we have the special case 

y ' 00 

I J2„(2\/«^)dwt«)^* = d|i(^)* • • • 


^ 0 


2. In another example we consider the known integral *, 

I 


—a 


_ __ ^ 

^ . . (49) 


We substitute again 
thus, 


. = a+^-. 








1 e ={ p) --T-;rn' 

Divide both members by p" in order to get easily inter^ 
pretable functions ot p, 

JL 

Ascribing now a symbolic nature to p, 

1 . 
p^ 

we can interpret backw^ards both members of (50). 

For the first one we use 

* Watson, ‘ Bessel Functions/ p, ^^94, (4). 




. (50) 
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originating fi‘om {F5) and (Bl), whereupon the whole first 
member can be easily interpreted. 

In order to find the original A(^), corresponding to the 
second member in (50), we apply {R4) and have to deter- 
mine h{ai) from 

1 1 1 


Now. 


1 1 1 

h(,v) = 


.1 H 

—«?==»•■* i„( 2 VT')> 


1 




Thus 


eVki^e) = ^), 

and thus k(j:) is known. 


Equating the original functions we found to belong to the 
first and second member of (50), we obtain, wdth 

= a. 

.■ = . (52) 

thus deriving in a very simple way Weber’s second expo- 
nential integral (cf. Watson, ‘ Bessel Functions,’ p. 395, 
form (1)). 


3. It is not advisable to take /8=0 in this formula, for the 
right-hand member then would take the form 0 x oo . In 
connexion herewith two formulae can easily be derived, again 
with symbolic methods : 


a. The value of (52) for /Sc=0. 

b, A discontinuous integral of a different nature. 


B’or their derivation it is better to go back to (49), where 
the substitution 


gives 


1 

a = - 

P 

^ * sc .V- 

1 ^ • • (53) 
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From this we can derive two results, 
a. For the evaluation of (52) with we divide both 

members of (5d) b j p”, just us in the case ^>0, 


p 1 
Jo P" 


€ . * (o4) 


The right-hand member now containing the fuctor is of 
a form entirely different from that in the case )8>0, since, 
according to (6), pe’'^ is the image of an impulsive function 
with its maximum at ^'=1, which is indicated by the Dirac 
4-ftinction, — 1). 

The left-hand member of (54) can again be interpreted by 
means of (51). Thus we obtain for the integral (52) with 
)3s=0 (by substituting again 

i*® 9 

Jo « 

b. Returning to (53) we divide both members by p”*'*^*, 
where we suppose 

m > n. 

In the relation, thus obtained, 

p is understood again to b« a symbolic jmraineter. The first 
member then can be interpreted with the aid of 

m+l 

The second member by means of 

(0 


p-p. 


i (.*-1)” 


foj- .€ < 1, 
i‘or ./' > 1, 


! n(m — n) 

which is based upon (FI) and (R5). 

Equating the original functions belonging to the first and 
iMSoond member of (56), we get (again wifli iv=z's/a) 

f 0 for « < j. 






for « > 1, 


liu accordance with Watson, ‘Bessel Functions/ p. 401, (2). 
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4* In another example of this group the term e^p originates 
from the substitution «= ^ in the known integral. 


giving 


i Jii(s)$ds ^ 

» 0 


(■j.w 


ps 


VpV4-l 


ds 


1 

p. 


(Jorisidering here, again, p as a symbolic parameter for 
which 



we obtain by interpretation of both members, 


I OD 

I Jo{5)Jo(“)^-^ = Jo(2V^), {^>0). (58) 
.'0 

a relation already known to Heaviside*. 


5. One may also start from 


Substitnie 



«n+l * 


a = 1 -f 


l 


\ s^ds^U(n)\^l-h 


(59) 


Now from (36) we know 

^-L„(;.;) = ll(«)^l+^) . . . (36) 

Interpretation of both members of (59) leads therefore to 

L„(a7) = <^( i>-^>^”J,(2Vs.v)ds. . (60a)t 


* 0. Heaviside, L v. iii. p. 281, form 295. 

t In a recent paper bv Sommerfeld {Ann. d, Fhys. xi. p. 272, 1981) 
we found this equation aj^eribed to Epstein and Muskat (Proc. Nat. 
Acad. XV. p. 405, 1929). 
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In order to obtain a similar expression for Hermite^s 
nomials we transform the original function by means of our 

rules, so that the image contains a factor ^1-h , and then 

replace this by means of (59) by an integral containing # ^ * 
We use {2ia) for polynomials of odd order 

He^+x(Vi) = 2*”+m(n+i)^(^y . (21 a) 

and by application of (R4), 

= 8-+‘n(. 

1 , l\“(*+l) 

„ = 2 ^“+\ — 1 )" ^,-1 
V p}\i 

« = %-'**( ■ 

Jo 

from which, by interpretation backwards, 


.0 




(606) 


expressing Herinite polynomials of odd order as an integral 
containing a Bessel function. 

Using 


j}{*) = \/ 


2 . 

— Sin X 
TTX 


and introducing and t=:\/s, we can write the 

expression (605) also in the form 

Hej^+id) -p= — I e '<“^ 2 , 1 4 - i 


7. The images (36) and (21a) lend themselves also very well 
to an application of the product theorem. 

First combining two images of the type (36), we have 


1 



^ .nl 

( 1 -f 1 .ml 

1 1 4- ) 

P 

\ p/ 

\ p * 
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= ntw!-|l>4-“) 
p\ pJ 


7i\m\ 

(n-f w + 1) I 








By application of the product theorem we get 


or 


= (TTf^.C J.. 

f'L.(f)L., (»-{)<« 

* 0 

-- - I (^2^^ sx) ds. (60 cm) 

fn + w + D! Jo 1 / V / 


8, Now combining an image (36) with an image (21a) we 
eonstract the identity. 

1 . 1 , l\-b» + l) 


1\— («+m+f) 

p 


= ( - i)”‘2*'"+‘n(«)n(»t + i)^ (i + i)' 

= ( — 1 -M e " p) * ,«+«+i ds. 

^ n(n+m + .1) p^ 'o 


Applioatiou of tlin product tlieorcm gives 

• 0 

n(n + «i + ^) J, V / tv / 

or 


n (#/ -h m + 




.t V' j €f' 

r» 

. . . (60 a A) 
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9. Finally, combining two images both of the type {21a), 
we start with the identity : 


1 1 / 

( - l)» 2 *»+‘n(m + i) J- (l + p)~^ 
= (_ l)».+» 2 «>«+«+»n(« + i)n(/n + i) ^ (l + i) 

^ ' n(7n+n^2) 


{ m + M + 3 ) 




which, interpreted backwards, mea?i!< 

•• '0 


n(m + n-h2) 

^93 


nr 


^ " He„+i(Vf)He„„+i( V^- f ) < 1 ^ 

= (_ l)»+H2«»‘+-+>' ^ 

I t-'s«‘+’‘+KT,(2V»^)dg. . (60 hb) 

, 0 

We further remark, that in (60 aa), (60 ai), and (6066) 
the factor containing the Il-functions can also be expressed 
as a Beta-function, for we have (see (29)) 

1 ^/ ^ . -.x n{m)II(n) 

»<”+"• ”+«“n7i+.,Vi)' 


iiv.6.) Transformation of the Original I{ elation into one 


containing the Faetor 


y/p^ + I 
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In this group the following relation is used : 

P for *>* 

Vp* + 1 ' CO for »<». . (61>- 

We will now give a few examples, arranged according‘"to 
aa increasing complication of the known integrals with* 
which w© start. 


1, In the simplest case we begin with 


1 * 1 

I a 

• ■ 

wliorein we substitute 

u = + 

whereupon we miiltiplv both members wdth '—-==, so 
that 





P 

p*-fr 


Considering now p again as a symbolic parameter for 
which 



we get, by application of (61) for the interpreted members, 
the equation 

= sin^a?, . . . . (62) 

a well-known integral, where the upper limit became 
on account of the fact that the fiincnon on the right-hand, 
side of (61) is zero for s>x. 


2. In the same way we obtain, from the known integral 
\ cos sds SSS 

Jo «"-fl 

by substitution of a==vO^®+l multiplication with 

P 

( . JL^ VjDS+i eos sds s=s 

Jo VpHl 


P 

p^ + 2 
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'which, interpreted backwards, in a calctilns, where 

1 . 

= a?, 

leads, bj means of (FS), to 

i Jo(V *5^) cos fids = sin (jr V 2), . (63) 

,0 

being a special case of Soniue’s formula (Watson, ‘ Bessel 
Functions/ p, 376, (1)). 


3. New formulae can be obtained, if we apply this method 
iogether with the product theorem. 

J?. the known integral, 


( 


«■ 

0 


sill mh = 


1 


Jeails, after the above traiisfonnation, to 


W. __ 1 

/ yi —8 V BUI a r! e — _ ^ 


e-^ sin sds =s - . , ^ . - — ~ 


-or by interpretation, if 


1 . 

_==ar 

P ’ 


^nd application of (¥ 6), (F3), and (R15) to 

I ■^^)sin;?f75 = 1) sin (f 

/o V2, 0 


(64) 


4. Or we may start with the given integral, 
Jo ya'-fl 


which leads to 


1 ' " e- VpHl J^(s) ds = -y-^ . . - . 

Jo Vjo*+l vV + 1 Vjt>®+2 p 


Hence, 


( 3(i{y/x^—^)iti{»)ds = I ( 65 ) 

Jo Jo 
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5, Take, for a last example, the known integral, 

\ e-^^ds = ? — . 

’c a 

Replace «= and multiply with then 

y/>^+i 

i . e - Vp2+i . <^5 _ 1 ^ ^ (.-« _ 

. .' vV*+i p vV*+i V^p^+i 

. . . (66) 

B«]ating sviDbolicallv 

1 . 

P ' 

and using (61), the original, belonging to the left-hand side 
of (66), will be , 

I 3o{‘\/aP—^)ds lor x>c. . (67) 

J e 

The Iasi condition is necessary, since for w<c we would 
Irave ^<all values of 5 , available in the left-hand side of 
(66), so that its image would disappear on account of {61), 
The original of the right-hand side will be of the form 


r/'i(.r-f)A.(f)c??, 


where 


Ai(f) = 

do(Vp^j for f>c, 
0 for f < c*. 


= 1 : 


( 66 ) 


The original thus becomes 

Equating (67) and (66) we get 

i Jo(Va*“ — s^) (/« ==• t (69) 

For 6*=i0, 

rJo(V^W)d« = 

^0 Jo 

being in accordance with (62), since by P883 we have 
r JotiP—f jdo{|^) = sin X. 
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(v.) Tlie Mimd Group. 

1, In rtie theory of propagation of radiowaves over the 
^rth, an important role is played by the integral S : 



where A is a complex quantity in the first quadrant. The 

root Vx*— P is to be taken with a positive real part. The 
symbolic calculus provides a proof of this formula in a very 
simple way. 

We prefer here to use a symbolic calculus, where it is not 
r, but r*, which is represented by - , 

p 

so that a function h{i^) of is represented by 

. . . ( 71 ) 

Jo 

To evaluate the integral S by means of the symbolic 
calculus, we first write 

on account of (F5), where x is to be leplaced by r*. 
Therefore 

c i * g~Tpg-z‘JJ^k‘ 

•jo 

We transform this function of p by the substitution, 

X s= 2p Vw, 

giring 


S 


Jo 


Putting 


/A\* 
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Defining a new variable t by means of 

. k 




we have 


S: 




«• pt-^. dit^) 

0 


and, therefore, by means of (71) 


S = 




569 


2. The heuristic value of the symbolic calculus appears, 
clearly from the follow'ing examples. 

We can from the known relation 




. ,72) 


derive another expression for the Hankel function 

From (F8) we know, on the one hand, that the harmonic 
P„(l — a?) in a symbolic calculus where 


. 1 

W= 9 

■ P 

is represented by 


. . (P8) 

where the image shows a remarkable similarity wi& the 
right member of (72). 

On the other hand, Rodrigues’s formula 




gives 


T> -'I \ 1 / «*V 

■®) -nldx^V 2 / ’ • 


being a polynomial in a? with positive powers, 
a polynomial 


lynomr 

al h{w) we found already (see (7)) 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932. 


. . (73) 
For such 


2P 
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i \ » 


/ . / d 


1 (PYl 


( 74 ) 


'dp 2 df! p' 

The function on the left-hand side, and also ite first (n— 1) 
differential quotients disappear for a:=0. Therefore, wo 
may apply rule (R2) «-times to ( 74 ), giving in connexion 

I I i 


or 


dp 2 dp^ ' p 

which is a new symbolic represenfaition of P«(l— .r)*. We 
thus have two images (F8) and (75) for the same original 
p^(l_a!), and these always being identical, we have 

6 dpT 0 = 2 dj) • 

This equation being an identity, we may replace here p by 
any arbitrary value s>0, so that we have in general the 

- ' (76) 






«?*+ 1 


We now apply this result to (72) and obtain a new 
expression for (* *) ■ 

In an analogous way we derive from 

* The imaffe (75) could, contpary to Ilodriprues’s formula (73), he iwed 
for a definition of spherical harmonica with fractional index. One 
would only have to expand the hinomial and to interpret baekwarcls 
the individual terms on the right-hand side of (75). Thus a solution is 
obtained of the difierential equation for P„(l —r) with ^*;actional index. 
A similar remark can he made with respect to (72) and (77) below, 
t It might be of interest to show how this identity, which was tound 
ea-iily in a symbolic way, can also be proved by usinu ordinary analysis. 
We have . 

' i /l'\ =1 ( ” e~’^dl = i f * 

s ds \ s ! « 1^1 *^^-1 
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the MW expression 

H^:,(i.)=(-i)« (’9> 

3. The symbolic calculus may also very successfully be 
applied to prove theorems, in which in some direct or 
indirect way an impulsive function for Dirac function) occurs. 
For instiince, as an example of relations based upon orthogonal 
functions we can easily prove the relation 

F(«) = I F(5)5f Jo(X^) . (80) 

Jk=q 

in the following way. 

It will be sufficient to show that 

s 1 dQ(X5) ♦T0(XMr) '\,d\ 

jA-rrO 

is an impulsive function S(ar— 5 ) being infinite at 5 = ^. This 
can be done by using the symbolic calculus again, where 

. 1 

cc = . 

‘ F 

In this way we have 

« ^A=ao i*A=«) « 

Jo(\«) Jo(\x) Jo(A«) “7-^- 'KdK=pe~‘>’, 

^A=« 'a=0 V/'* + A* 

. . . (81) 

the last step being based uj>on a known integral. 


By I’epeating this transformation «-times, one obtains 


and with 





Now 


Hence : 


« V 


d\^\ 
s ' 


^ U ds) \j) dx 5 ~” \ ^ ds) 

2 P 2 


1 

S't+l * 
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Now from (6) we know that corresponds to an 

impulsive function with its maximum at This 

was just what we had to prove in order to establish the 
theorem(80). 

It was perhaps instructive to speak here of impulsive 
functions, but this was not necessary. We need only to 
prove the s^nnbolic relation (81), since substituted into (80)^ 
it leads to 


/too 

P(^)t=F i ^~^*F {«) ds^ 

Jo 


which is the basic definition of the symbolic calculus, and 
hence (80) has been proved*. 


4. In conclusion we give a few remarks concerning the 
examples in the groups IV. a and IV. 6. There the positive 

constant a was replaced by « = /S + - or by 

"P 

It will be obvious that the |)ossibilities are not exhausted by 
this choice, since any substitution 

«=/(p) 

may be used as long as f{p) > 0 for // > 0. 

The practical question, however, is to use such trans- 
formations, that functions of p emerge, the original functions 
of which are known. Therefore the substitutions we used 
in IV. a and IV. t were successful. 

Nevertheless, we shall now show that some other sub- 
stitutions may also be of use sometimes. 

In integrals of the type 

ai e^^h{s)ds saf(ct)^ . . . (82) 

.0 

it can be useful to substitute for instance : 


giving 


»-Vp, 

'^pe~“^^h{s) ds =/(ypy 


. . ( 83 ) 


Considering now again p as a symbolic parameter, 


1 . 



* Compare also a similar consideration in Part I. 
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we use, for the terpretation of the left-hand side 

- 1 

.... (84) 

The applied substitution, therefore, will be successful only 
if we happen to know also the interpretation X(4?) of /( V?) 
in the right-hand side of (83), 

/(V7>)==X(aj). 

In that case we will have derived the relation 

1 ^ . . . (85) 
Jo V wa? 

There is a multitude of known integrals of the type (82), 
natnely, those expressing the relation 

/t(jj)=/(p), 

between an original A(a?) and its known image f(p)» We 
have, of course, to select those pairs h(s) and /(«), where 
/(a) is of such a form that/('\/p) easily be interpreted 
too. 

Ft>r example, take in (82) 

h{ s) =t cos s with /(a) = - j. 

Now’ in this case 

Thus we find by substitution into (85) at once the relation 

2 *‘ac 1,2 

^ 1 e^^cossils^e^^. • • . (86) 

V TTA^h 


5. Another substitution which sometimes is useful for 
integrals of the type (82) is 

1 

a = 1) + - 

P 


giving 


I e ^'^^ph{^s)ds = 




, . . . (87) 


P + 


• See, J. R. Garson, ‘ Electric Circuit Theory and the Operational 
Calculus,' p, 39, formula (g). 
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which can be considered as an equation between two symbolic 
mages. 

For the interpretation of the first one we use 

1 . 


and by (R 5) 

g-P>f- 


e p = Jq(2‘^sx), 

CO 

'’”1Jo(2V-V 


■'1- 


( 88 ) 


for «>.r, 

^)) for s< 

so that the first member of (87) corresponds to the original 
( Jo( 2 V ~ ^)) A(s) ds^ 

•a 


v'O 


where the upper limit follows from the fact that the 
original in (88) was zero for s>x. 

Suppose, now% that we also know' the original Y(«) of the 
right-hand side of (87 ) : ^ 






/> + 


Then we find the new relation 

I J^{2'\/s{w--s))h(s) t/s=Y(ar). 
0 

For instance, we may take in (82) 

A(s) =sl, to which belongs /(«)=! 

1=^1. 


(89) 


for 


In this case we have 




P 




Thus we find by means of (89) 

I Jo(2\/s{r^«))<ii=sina!. . 

* f A 


m 
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The above examples dearly show the great variety of 
successful substitutions as well as the freedom in the choice 
of the original integrals, from which one can start to derive 
new ones. It is hoped that the many examples treated 
above may again show the great heuristic value of the 
symbolic calculus. 


List of some ResuUs obtained above, 
2 (-1)’'^'"'^ . . 


(17) 




£ (2»)! + 

He,„+i(.<-) = (-!)“ • 2 f L„(^ - P) </?. (32) 

ti , n , ^0 

( Vp' L„(.,-p(;?= Vtt nl2«).i^>'+il„+l(|). (37) 

*r 

Jl(u) = '^jP}^{2ccsm0}d0. . . . (41) 
I* «*) h{s)lls = + 1)' 

• . . (47) 

r J2„(2V«)J«(*)‘7*=J«(a). . . . (48) 
Jo 

gi •} a-+l /^fl6\ 

J Jh(« 5) . . (55) 

r . ^ (^>^) 

2 ”^-n [ J — n) \m > n/ 

(Sonine and Schafheitlin). * . (57) 
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(Heaviside). 

^ ... (58) 

L„(a;) = c*J* e~^s”So{‘i‘\/sx)ds. . . (60a) 


r 


He2„+i(V^)=(-l)"2-’'+’a'i£" j <!-\s"+iJ|(2V'«i»)d*- 

... (605) 

_ n(n)n(» i) <j-'s"t+»+5 Jj(2V'^*'p) (60 ao) 

IKw + m + l) Jo 

L„(?)He 2 „,+i(V.r- 5 )‘<^ 


^ ^ ti(w + « + 4) 




T'- 

Jo 

J* fle 2 „+i('\/f) Heam+^V l)<^l 

f 1 \m+w 


( 60 ah) 




f JsC-V sa.)ils. 

•/O 

. . (60 55) 

J Jo(V'a^-«^)c»«.‘'-f/.'' = (Soiiine). (63) 

J* Jo(ir - 1) J«( Vr - = J ' do( V.r*- 

-s*)di. (69) 

HJi, (M) = (-1)“' \/| (“>■' : «"(l - 2 , J 

)’,.v.. C”) 

H2. (“) = a/j "•')•« «'{ 1 + L'i* )".-•■ ■ 

. . . (77) 

The following new images were found : — 


„ . . C2n + \)l V^r/l Y 

. . • (21) 
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\pdp) \p/ 

^ \ ^2dp) 


) identical. (75) 


JVote added in the Proof . — In ol der to prove formula (41) 
(for the special case of n being an integer) by means of 
ordinary analysis, one may start with GraPs generalization 
of Nenniann’s addition theoreiHj given in the form * 

m s= 4- x- 

2 .i.+«(Z)j,„(-')r«»<^=j..(T)2:vf, . . (91) 


wiiere r and i|r follow from Z, and in a geometrical 
way:^ 

If Z and 5 represent the length of two sides of a triangle 
and the included angle, then r is the length of the other 
side, and the angle between Z and t. 

From (91) we obtain 


•T-c-r):- 


eoi> cos 
sin v\p sin ?/? t ' 


14>= 


For Z = c = £z. we hav 


re 




TT 


4> 


T 


2icsin 


Choosing further the case 01 :=— a and v = 2n, where ?i is 
an integer, so that the relation 


J_,,(«) = (— 1)”J,,(«) 


can lie used, we uet with 


<!> 


=e 


* 0 

Adding these two formula^ we arrive at (41). 

Eindhoven, 

October 29, 1931. 


* Watson, * Bessel Functions/ p, 3C1 . 
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XL VIII, The Surface Tenmms ofMia^tures of Normal Propyt 
Alcohol and Bmzene, By R, L\ Brown, B,Se.^ Lecturer in 
Physics^ Univeruty College^ London*, 

Introduction, 

T he purpose o£ tins paper is to describe an apparatus 
and technique for the accuraf^e measurement of the 
surface tensions of mix<urt?s of volatile liquitis and to record 
the results obbiined for mixtures of normal propyl alcohol 
and benzene. These two liquitls were chosen in order to 
investigate whether there was any connexion between the 
surface tension-composition curve and viscosity-composition 
curve published by Dunstan f, which sho\vs that, over the 
range from 0 to 10 per cent, of ]»ropYl alcohol, tlie viscosities 
of the mixtures are less than that either of the pure 


Fig. 1. 



substances. The minimum occurs in Dunstan curve at 
about 5 per cent. ; the number of results which he deter- 
mined in this neighbourhood was, liowever, small. The 
present measurements of surface tension cover the whole 
range from 0 to 100 per cent. 

Method and Apparatus. 

The method used for measuring the surface tensions was 
Jaeger’s “ maximum bubble-pres.^ure method, the principle 
of which needs no discussion he?*e. 

The apparatus was so designed that the liquiti under test 
was not in direct communication u ith tlie atmosphere, so 
that changes of composition due to evaporation of the mixture 
and contamination were al?nost completely avoided. 

Fig. 1 sliowsdiagramniatically the arrangement employed. 

♦ Commutticated by IVof. K. N. da 0. Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D, 
t Joum. Chem. Soc. Ixxxvii. p. 11 ( 1905;* 
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Tbe tap. A, was opened and the niercurj reservoir, B, was 
first raised and then lowered so that the tube, C, was filled 
with air which had been drawn through calcium chloride 
and glass wool packed in D. A being then closed, the air 
in C could be made to flow into the rest of the apparatus 
through a piece of pressure tubing constricted by a screw- 
clip, E, at a rate which could be controlled by alterations in 
the height of B. The air ihus flowing passed over anhydrous^ 
phosphorus pentoxide in F, and reached the Jet, G, where it 
formed bubbles in the usual way in the liquid under test, H, 
contained in a special glass apparatus, K. The spa{.*e above 
H communicated with one arm of a manometer, J, and a 
large bottle, L. The other arm of J was connected to the 
tube leading to the Jet. Thus the difference of level in the 
two arms of J gave the excess pressure inside the bubble 
above that in the space above H, and was independent of the 
actual pressure inside the apparatus. The function of L was^ 
merely to increase the volume of the space into which the 
bubbles escaped. Evaporation from the surface of H intO' 
this space was reduced by introducing a small quantity of 
the test liquid into L. 

The Jet was set with its plane actually coincident with the 
free surface of H, adjustment of the level of H being made 
by raising or lowering the reservoir, M, which was provided 
with a slow-motion movement. After a little practice and 
vvitli convenient lighting of the Jet and liquid this adjust- 
ment could be made (juite easily and consistently repeated. 
The escape of a bubble caused the surface of H to be lowered 
slightly, so that it was necessary to bring it back to the 
plane of tlie Jet before each reading of maximum pressure 
was taken* 

The glass apparatus, K, was connected to the rest of the 
apparatus by pressure tubing at the three points shown in 
the diagram. The bull> in which the bubbles were formed 
was of about 4 *5 cm. diameter. N w^as a large glass beaker 
containing water maintained at a temperature of 20*00 + *02^ 
(J., and O was a vessel with optical glass fiides also containing 
water at the same temperature. Finally, tlie large bottle L 
was kept at approximately -0° by the water-batli P. 

The liquid used in the manometer was butyl phthalate, 
and proved tlioroughly satisfactory, having a very low 
vapour pressure at 20® 0. Thc^ same liquid was also used in 
the reservoir M. The levels of liquid in the manometer arnis^ 
were measured by means of a large (ksella cathetometer 
supported in a 6 ft. iron frame and provided with a micro- 
meter cross- wire, one graduation on the screw*-head of which 
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corresponded to 0*0094 mm. This method was extremely 
convenient, since by means of the cross-wire the slow 
'Changes of level of the meniscus i^onld be followed right np 
to the maximum pressure point. 

The jet, G, was made by drawing down a piece of medium- 
walled glass tubing and cutting at the constricted part in 
the usual way. After a number of attempts a very satis- 
factory jet was produced and no grinding was necessa^ 3 ^ 
The mean diameter of the jet was obtained from measure- 
ments made by means of a microscope fitted with an eye- 
piece scale and a stage micrometer, several different 
objectives (and therefore magnifications) being used. The 
glass apparatus, K, into which the jet was sealed, could he 
tilted so as to ensure that the plane of the jet was hori- 
zontal — a state of affairs which could be judged accurately 
by ey(‘ when the jet was just below the ^iurface of tlie 
liquid. 

Before each new mixture wa- introduced into K the 
latter was completely filled with chromic acid, allowed to 
stand, washed in running tap-water and conductivity water, 
and dried bv passing dust-free air into each of the three 
inlets in turn whilst it was heated to well ahov(‘ 100^ (’. 

Special features of the apparatus and method were 
therefore : — 

1. Total enclosure of the liquid prevented 

{a) evaporation and consequent clianges in com- 
position of mixture, and 

(b) contamination from the atmosphere. 

2. By setting the tip of the jet in the free surface of the 

liquid the measurement of its depth below tin' surface 
was obviated, and it was not necessary to know 
accurately the densities of the mixtures used, since 
in this circumstance the density occurs only in a 
small correcting term. 

3. Tlie mixtures were made up by weigliing actually in 

the glass apparatus, K, before the latter was connected 
to the remainder of the a])paratus. 

Materials used. 

The normal }>ropyl alcohol was supplied by British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., and on© bottle sufficed to complete all the 
uieasuremenis. The surface tension of the alcohol suffered 
no measurable change throughout the whole research. 
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Kahlbaum beuzeiie was used, fresh quantities being re- 
distilled and partially frozen (the liquid being rejected) for 
each mixture. The boiling-point of the benzene thus pre- 
pared was 79‘9® C. at 76*0 cm. Hg and the freezing-point 
was 5*5® C. 


Results, 

The following equation was used in calculating the surface 
tensions : 

T=^{Ep-ir<r), 

where r=:mean radius of the jet =*0142(3) cm. 

^= acceleration duo to gravity = 98l*2 cni./sec.^ 

11 = maximum bubble-pressure in cm. of butyl phthalate^ 
p=density of butyl phthalate at 20*0° C. = 1*0458 
gm./c.c. 

•• = density of test liquid. 

Benzene, 

Tbe surface tension of each specimen of benzene used in 
making up the mixtures was determined. In this way seven- 
teen values of the maximum bubble pressure for benzene were 
obtained. They ranged from 3*9623 to 3*9660 cm. of butyl 
phthalate, the mean value being 3*9642 ±*0002 cm. 

The density' of benzene at 20° C. was taken as 0*88 gm./c.c. 

Using these figures, and assuming a probable error of 
i *00002 cm. in the above value for the radius of the jet, 
we get : — 

The surface tension of benzene at 20*00 ± *02° C. against 
air saturated with vapour =28*89 + *04 dyne/cm. 

The standard value quoted in the International 
Critical Tables, and based upon the results of Richards and 
Coombs Richards and Carver t, and Harkins and Brown 
all of whom used the capillary rise method, is 28*88 ±*0^ 
dyne/cm. 

Normal Propyl Alcohol, 

Two determinations of the surface tension of the sample 
of propyl alcohol used in the research were made with an 
interval of one month between them. The results differed 
by only one part in 3000, the value being 23*78 dyne/cm. 
at 20° C. Tlie density of the alcohol was assumed to be^ 

* Joum. Amer. Chem. Soc. xxxvii. p. 1656 (1915). 
t Rnd, xliii. p. 627 (1921). 
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O’80 gm./c.c. The International Critical Tables give as the 
most probable result 25’8±*2 dyne/cin., based on the work 
of Morgan and Owen Ratnsay and Shields t, Renard and 
daye Richards and Mathews §, and SchiflE |1, 

Mixtures of Benzene and Normal Propyl Alcohol. 

The densities of the various mixtures were not known, but 
it was estimated that a change of density from, say, 0*90 to 
0‘75 gm./c.c. (within which range all the densities certainly 
lie) makes a difference of only one part in 8000 to the surface 
tension as calculated from the formula already given, since 



0 4 S f2 ie> 20 24 


No.ofgm of prop^t alcohol per tOO gm of mtxtorc. 

the term grcr is of the order of 0*008, whilst the magnitude 
of Hp is 4*0. 

1 . Por low concentrations of alcohol : 

As explained before, it was intended to investigate as 
carefully as possible the snrtace tension-concentration curve 
for low concentrations of alcohol. Fig. 2 shows the results 
obtained up to 24 per cent, of alcohol. A considerable 
number of these were determined in the neighbourhood 

* lUd.xxxnl p. 1718(1911). 
t Journ. Chera. Soc. Ixiii. p. 1089 U89S). 
t Jom*n. de Vhinu Phys. v. p. 81 (1907). 

§ Joura. Anier. Cbem. Soc. %xx. p. 8 (1908). 

II Atm. der Chem. (Justus Leibig) ecxxiii. p. 47 (1884). 
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between 2 and 5 per cent. 9 and a sufficient number tfaronghont 
the rest o£ the region to fix the general trend o£ the cnrve. 
A definite reversal of curvature is shown by the graph at 
about 7 per cent, the portion between the pure benssene 
point and the point of inflexion being convex upwards. 
iUhe centre of this region therefore lies at about 3*5 per cen 

2. For all concentrations of alcohol : 

Fig. 3 shows the surface tension-concentration curve 
over the whole range 0 to 100 per cent, of alcohoh The 
curve closely resembles that found b}^ Morgan and Scarlett* 
for mixtures of ethyl alcohol and benzene, and j)re8ents no 
unexpected features. 


Fig. 3. 



Discussion of liesults. 

Fig. 2 establishes definite]}^ that the curvature of the 
graph undergoes a reversal at 7 per cent, of alcohol, the 
effect being outside the limit of experimental error. This 
region corresponds to the range over which Dunstan found 
that the viscosities of mixtures are below tliose of the pure 
substances t. 

It has been suggested by Denison f that the deviation 
from a straight line of a proper h-eom position curve can be 

♦ Journ. Amer. Cbem. Soc. xxxix. p. 227o (1917). 

+ Zoc. eit 

t Trans. Fai*ad. Soc. viii. pp. 20 & 35 (1912). 
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accN>uiited for by postulating a combination of some nature 
between the molecules of the two substances concerned. 
The degree of combination is a maKimum when the per- 
centage composition of the miKture is such that the ratio of 
the total numbers of molecules oE the two substances is 
equal to the ratio of their numbers in the compound mole- 
cule. At this percentage composition the maximum deviation 
from the straight line law will take place. Denison showed 
that a maximum deviation often does occur at a percentage 
which represents some simple numerical ratio between the 
numbers of the molecules of the two simple substances 
present. Morgan and Scarlett * have determined the surface 
tension-concentration curves for various mixtures together 
with their deviations from the corresponding straight lines. 


Fi^. 4. 



Noofgm.of proftyi periOOgm of mtutufe 

and each mixture shows a maximum deviation at a percentage 
composition giving a simple ratio. 

Fig. 4 shows the deviation-composition curve for mixtures 
of propyl alcohol and benzene obtained from the present 
measurements by reading deviations directly from the 
surface tension-concentration curve (fig. .3), The maximum 
deviation occurs at 34 per cent, (to the nearest whole 
numberj. A proportion of three molecules of benzene 
to two molecnles of propyl alcohol would correspond to 
33’9 per cent., so that, assuming Denison^s theory, the present 
research provides evidence that molecular groups having a 
composition 3O6H0.2C3HgO are formed in the mixture. 

It gives me great pleasure to thank Professor E. N. da C. 
Andrade, D.Sc., for the helpful interest with which he has 
followed the course of this research. 

* Lac, eit 
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XLIX. Note on the Slow Motion of Fluid, 

By W, E. Deak, Jf.il., Trinity College, Cambridge 

1. TN a recent paper f Prof. A. E. fl. Love has developed 
Jl a method of biharmonic analysis and applied it to 
the solution of some important problems of the theory of 
elasticity. The analytical method is a general one, and its 
employment appears to make possible the solution of a wide 
class of problems not only of elasticity but also of the theory 
of the slow motion of viscous fluids, of special interest 
among the latter being some cases of two-dimensional motion 
past various types of obstacle. There are, for instance, some 


Fijr. 1. 
A 



examples of fluid motion considered in general terms by 
Eayleigh who concludes from them that the formation 
of eddies observed in practice is not wdiolly due to the 
influence of the terms involving the squares of the velocities, 
but would persist in certain cases even though the motion 
were made infinitely slow/* 

Rayleigh considers an elastic plate (shown as circular in 
fig. ]) clamped along its circumference and along barriers 
At), DB which nearly divide it into two independent parts. 
Suppose that pressure normal to the plane of the plate is 
applied at some isolated point P. The part of the plate near 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 

t Proc. Loudon Math. Soc. (2) xxix. pp, 189-242 (1929). 

X * Scientific Papem/ iv. pp. 78-93. 

PhiL Mag. S. 7. Voh 13. No. 85. March 1932. 2 Q 
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P will move in the direction (say downwards) of the applied 
force, bat Rayleigh points out that tbe plate will, as it were^ 
pivot about the supports C and D, wdih the result that parts 
of the plate on tbe right of the barriers will move upwards. 
There will be two sets of closed contours. In the corre- 
sponding fluid motion there will be an eddy on the right of 
the barriers. As another example * Rayleigh concludes that 
an eddy will be formed by fluid moving along a barrier into 
which a channel at right angles to the barrier opens. 

Lovers work should make it possible to examine such 
problems in detail. However, it seemed to be a desirable 
preliminary to apply the method, which makes use of some- 
what heavy analysis, to a problem of a simpler character 


Fig. 2. 



6 


A 

f-0 


{ 

i 

Ji£ 

B 


than, for instance, the second of those cited above, which is 
certain to present diflSculty. In this paper is therel'ore 
considered the two-dimensional motion ot fluid in a cliunnel 
in which there is (as shown in fig. 2) a projection, although 
there is clearly no possibility of an eddy in this example. The 
analysis shows that, although it would be exceedingly 
diflSicult to reach results of great numerical accuracy, the 
work involved in ascertaining the general character of 
the motion is not specially heavy. In the more important 
problems, like that mentioned above, no more than the 
general character of the motion is required, for the question 
is whether in given conditions an eddy does or does not 
exist, and we can conclude that the solution of some problems 
of this type is practicable by Love’s method of analysis. 


* Loc. cit, p. 89. 
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2, The simplest type of fluid motiozi is obtained in 
the channel represented in fig. 2 if it is supposed that the 
boundary GAB is moved in its own line with constant 
velocity (and therefore imparts the same velocity to the 
fluid in contact with it) while the boundary GDEF is held 
fixed. Let D be the origin of Cartesian coordinates 
let DC be the x axis, and let GB be the line y = — 5, ft>0. 
The stream-function yfr must then satisfy the differential 
equation 

... a, 


at all points of the channel, the boundary conditions 




dy 


^0 


( 2 ) 


on CDEP, ^ denoting as usual differentiation with respect 


to distance measured normal to the boundary; and the 
boundary conditions 







. . (3) 


k and y being constants whose values depend on the velocity 
of GB. 


3. Love's analysis starts from the fact that if u + iv is 
a function of c ( =5a?-|-iy) then xv — yu is a bihannonic function 
of the variables w, y. It is clear that 

XV — y le = I [ (^ — i^)( w + iij ] = — 1 [(x -P iy) (w— tv) ] , (4) 

where ![/] denotes the imaginary part of /. The problem 
of finding a suitable biharmonic function is therefore reduced 
to that of finding a suitable function of z, and the first step 
in this process is, according to Lovers work, the conformal 
representation of the interior of the region concerned on the 
interior of a circle of unit radius. 

The region ABCDEFG in the plane of ^ can be represented 
conformally on a half-plane (t) by the transformation of 
Schwarz and Ohristoffel. Let the new variable e be such 
that at B and C ^ 5 = 5 !; at F and G ^ = — 1; at D /r=^a, 
where a is real and greater than unity and the positive or 
negative sign is appropriate, according as D is approached 

2 Q2 
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from C or F; &tE with the same sign con- 

veation. The required relation between e and t is then such 
that 

= (K) 

dt '' ' 

where 0 is a positive real constant. 

The upper half of the plane of t can be represented 
conformally on the interior of the circle |f| = 1 by the 
relation 



The relation between z and ^ necessary to transform 
ABODEFG into the interior of the circle is consequently 
such that 


\/a» + i 


(i+r)(i+r4 




and can be expressed in finite ternjs if necessary. If an 
acute angle « determined by 


is introduced, equation (7) can be written 

... 

4 VV 1 (1 + ?")(1 -h ^ 

The correspondence between the walls of the channel and 
the circumference of the circle is shown in fig. 3. 

If f==r(cos^-f isin^) one side of the projection DE corre« 
spends to the circumference of the circle between 0==7r*— a 
and ^= 7 r, and it can be seen from equation (9) that the 
y coordinates of points of the projection are given in terms 
of ^by 

of 

COS 6^ — cos -y cos ^ ' 


c r 

V ir—a 

0 r 

2x/a^ + l\ 


sin ^ dv 


. / , flt-f 

50/1/ sin --sin " 7 ^ 





4. Love * takes as a typical bilianiiooic function 

where n is a positive integer. Since is a function of Zy 
this expression is of the form (4) ; moreover, since any 
function of z of the kind required can be expanded m 
a power series in convergent when |?| .< 1, any biharmomc 
function of the kind required can be expanded as a series ot 
these typical solutions* An expression alternative to that 
above is, since 

From equation (7) s is given in terms of ? by a series of 
tlie form 

z = e(co + oif'4-C2?^+ ...)> 

* Loc. ctt. § 1 . 51 . 
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the coefficients c being real, and the solution can accordingly 
be expressed as 

sss 2 e^jr’^+^^cos (»— m)^-f 2 <;»ir’“‘^"cos (?n-“n)^. (12) 

OTssO W=»-fl 

A harmonic function may clearly be addedj and Love 
accordingly uses solutions such as 

2 rm{ — r® - »*) cos (n — m)6 

»i=0 

00 

+ 2 f’”"'”) cos (w— 

m=n4-l 

which vanish at the boundary r=l. The use of solutions of 
this type in the problem of the present paper led to some 
difficulty, which arose from the circumstance that the region 
we are concerned with is unbounded ; the typical solution, 
say will therefore be left in the form 

cos(n— m)^ 

mzzO 

-j- 2 cos (m — n)0, (13) 

m=n + l 

the coefficients d being arbitrary. 

5. Wiien the boundary 6AB is moved in its own line 
with constant velocity the tiuid is set into uniform shearing 
motion, somewhat modified by the projection. It is there- 
fore convenient to write 

(U) 

for the stream-function. The first term which corresponds 
to the motion of uniform shear does not vanish on the 
projection DE, but otherwise, since DB is in the direction 
of the ^ axis, satisfies all the conditions of § 2. 

The function ^ must therefore satisfy the differential 
equation 

...... ( 15 ) 



and the condition 
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or the equivalent * condition 




= 0, 


a6) 


at all points of the boundary ; lastly, ^ must equal tf on 
DE and must vanish elsewhere on the boundary, so that 
when r=:l 

if) = ?/-, + i*, 1 

(0^^<'7r— a, ? * * ■ 

= 0, i I 

(7r-ha<^:<27r. i 

The required function <p is the sum of a series oi; the 
functions of the preceding paragraph. Let the constants 
d of expression (13) be chosen so that the differential 
coefficients with resf>eet to r of the coefficients of the cosines 
vanish when r = 1 ; accordingly, in the first sum 


dm 

and in the second 

dm 

When m = n, dm is not tletined by (18), and we take d»=0. 
The reason for this is that the last term (?n = n) of the first 
sum in (12) is ; the corresponding harmonic function 
is therefore a constant and cannot be used to nullify the 
boundary value of the derivative. After the above step we 
consequently have only a bihuriiionic function whose normal 
derivative is constant at the boundary, not one with a 
zero derivative. These constants are eliminated below (§ 7) 
by combining the functions in pairs. We then have 
a series of functions which satisfy (15) and (16) and which 
can be combitted to satisfy the last condition (17) after the 
boundary values of' ^ have been expanded as a cosine series. 


n -f- m 

■ — 

n — m 


m + n 

1 

m — n 


. . (18) 
• • (19) 


l>. It is now assumed that the height h of the projection 
is small in conipari.son with 6, the breadth of the channel. 
The assumption is, at least in theory, unnecessary, for it 
would certainly’^ be possible to continue at tlie expense of 
some heavy algebra without it ; but it introduces a very 
considerable simplification into the subsequent arithmetic^ 
work without interfering in any way with the main object 


♦ See § 9. 
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of tliis paper^ whicli is to assess the practical difficultv ot 
applying Lovers method of analysis to problems of the kind 
mentioned in § 1. 

The assumption that hjb is small implies that tlie angle a 
of § 3 is small, and hence from (8) that 1/a is small* 
To expand the boundary iralnes of ^ as a cosine series the 
Talnes of at all points of the projection must be expressed 
in terms of Since a is small and 6 varies between tt— « 
and IT on one side of the projection, the variable in 
integral (10) is small throughout tlie range of integration ; 
-equation (10) can therefore be replaced by 

c r - ed 0 

replacing a by sin« and -tt— ^ by sin^, we can w rite 

[sin=a- (20) 

We have now to expand as a Fourier series, say 

CO 

2 fncosnff^ 

0 

the function which is equal to v* when ir—a < 0 < 7r-j-a, and 
which vanishes for all other values of 0 ; from equuuon (17) 
^ must be equal to this function when r-=l. Consequently 
we must have 

^ =/o“b/i cos ^ 4“ . . . -f-/n cos 4* . . r == 1 , , (-1) 

where 

and generally 

« tlir 0* r 5 _ Sin ( n 4 ^>-| ^ 2 , 3, . . . , 

n 47ra^L n-2 n+2 J’ 

. . * ( 22 ) 

the first term in the bracket being a when n = 2. 

It is still easier to calculate the coeflScients c of §4. When 

TSBC 1, 

y == Co-^ci cos^-pcg eos , 
and to a first approximation (in which the values of on the 
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projection can be assumed zero) the boundary values of 
y are given by 

C'TT 






= 0, 




fU) 


All that is needed is the expansion of this function as a 
cosine series, Approxiinately then the coefficients c with 
even suffixes vanish and 


2//+1 «■ 


(25) 


L'he effect of these approximations is that terms of the 
second and higher powers of a are ignored. 

7. Inserting the values of the coefficients c and d given 
by equations (18), (19), and (25) in expression (13), we 
arrive at a series of functions ... given by 

( o 


+ 


cos 4:6 / . 3H 


V 




COS 66 { 
“Y 


I yo 




6 




= cos 2 r*) 


-~3 + 


cos 40/ 5r^\ 

(r’’ _ 4,-) — ^ 


^<t>o 


= COS 4^ 


(- ¥) 




■I* COS 20 . 


3 V . 

and similar equations. These functions are biharnionic, but 
do not satisfy the boundary condition (16), nor can they 
be made to do so by the addition of harmonic functions. 
However, it is clear that the functions (^i + ^a), 

(<^6 + ^ 7 ), ... do satisfy the condition. The difficulty does 
not arise with the functions ^ 3 , ^45 ^ 6 ? * which are given by 

cos^ , 


^ cos ^ (r® — 3r) — (r® — 5r) 


+ 


cos W I 


/ lr^\ cos 56 f g 9 a®\ 
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(t^- - 'I 

3; 


c 


i 7r® \ cos 3^^ / a 9r ^ 


+ 521* (rn_ Ur)- '"! '' (r" - 13r) + . . , 
5 


and similar equations; these functions are biharmonic and 

sati>fY condition (lb). . , , form 

If then we assume for 4> an expression of the form 

^ = Arf, + A,(+.+« + A.».+« + + + ■■ ' 

.h.r. the coefBeieet. A are coneUnt, the problen, is reJaced 

to finding the values ot Ai, As, * $j - f 


i(b)r=l =» 2 ./ji 


cos 


tiff. 




It is easily seen that when r — 1 


a(p 2 _ 


20*^ 

L \ d/J 

a{ <i >2 ^> 4 ) _ 

_(^_|]cos^+ + 

2(- 


-iy-l)cos50+..; 




a(</>3 + <|)§) 
20 
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Consequently the problem is formalij solved if coefficients 
Aj, Ag, As, ... are found such that 


"{3 ' ^ 5 (s ~ 0 ] (7 - - 9 ) A. + ■ . ^ 


“*20^ 

«/3 

2C’ 


and coefficients Aj, A^, Ag, ... such that 



and so on. The constant term on each side of equation (26> 
is ignored. 


8. Before it can be concluded that the formal solution as 
obtained above does in fact satisfy the conditions of the 
problem some difficult questions of convergence must first 
be settled. But in practice there is no difficulty, for only 
a finite number of terms of the ^-series can be handled 
numerically, and it is a straightforward matter to estimate 
the extent to which such an expression for ^ fails to satisfy 
the imposed conditions. A good deal of preliminary w^ork 
showed that a reasonable approximation could be expected 
from the first fourteen terms of the series. We therefore 
write 

M 

^ = Ai^2*h S • • (•^O 

w=:2 

and choose Aj, Ag, ... so that the first fourteen of the equations 
of § 7 are satisfied. 

The problem has been completed numerically only in the 
(;ai*e in which the angle a is 20°, the height of the projection 
being then rather more than one-tenth (0*113) of the breadth 
of the channel. To ensure that the projection exerts a 
pronounced influence on the fluid motion a value has 
been assigned to « that is somewhat large in view of the 
approximation of §fi. 

The lvalues of the coefficients /i, • • of equation (26) 

are given for « = 20^ in the following table, in which 

. , 4:7ra% 
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Table I* 



-*0533 

/»' 

•0339 

fii 

-0069 


■0514 



-0281 

/»' 

•(:«)30 


.. - 0483 

fj 

•0223 

/l3^ 

•0001 


'0443 

/»' 

-0167 

a: 

, -•0023 


.. --0394 

- 

•0115 



Solution of the equations of §7 then gives the values for 
1 , Aj, ... shown in Table II., wherein 



. , _ SwaAr 
-Ar — • 





Tablf. IL 



A,’... 

•1835 

-^6 

-•1997 

A„’... 

‘0285 

A,'.... 

. --0020 

a; 

*l3r)2 

••• 

... --0373 

A,'.... 

0552 

a; 

-•1810 

A,,'... 

•0421 

A,'.... 

. -•1834 

A,’ 

•*j036 

A,,'.., 

•0322 

A,'.... 

•2689 

A,„' 

-•1135 




9. Tho detailed working out of the stream-lines would be a 
difiScult matter^ and one which is in the present problem 
scarcely necessary, since the general pattern of the flow is 
obvious* The only detailed work that has been undertaken 
is consequently the evaluation of the stream-function ^jr at 
points of the line EA, the continuation of the projection. 

The functions ••• are most easily evaluated in terms 

ot’thecoordinatesr,^of thef-plane. The lineof the projection 
corresponds to the real axis of the ^-plane, and there is 
the following relation, derived from integration of equation 
(7), between the ordinates of points of EA and the corre- 
sponding values of r, 




where 




l-f*r 


and negative values of r are assigned to points of the line 

Setting«s=20® in equation (8), we have a*= 32*17, whence 
the relation between y and r shown in Table III. 
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Table III. 


r.,. 

-100 

• *95 

-•90 

-a) 

-•30 0 


•1773 

•1791 

•1848 

•2086 

•3658 -8009 

n.. 

•50 

•80 

•90 

•95 

1-00 


1*2543 

1-4619 

1-5190 

1*5456 

1-5708 


Table IV. shows the values of the functions ^ for several 
values of r, 6 being equal to tt. To obtain the corresponding 
values when such functions as ^2 + <^4 should be 

reversed in sign and such functions as + ^3 left unchanged.. 
When r=sO all the functions vanish. 


Table IV. 

r=l'00. r=‘95. >•=•90. r=’80. r='50. 

a^JC -8584 -8.556 -8472 -8144 -6022 

a(0,+0,)/C --5251 -•r)206 --5080 --4626 --2404 

o(«2+0.)/C -8584 -8513 -8315 -7633 -4371 

--5584 --5492 -'5248 -'4472 --1754 

a(^,+^,,)/C -3251 -3141 -2864 -2061 --OOlig 

a{<p,-ir<^^vc --3156 --3028 --2719 --1892 --0179 

•3231 -3105 -2770 -1936 -0475 

a(*.+^„VC --2576 --2416 --2062 --12.54 --Ol-’l 

-1981 -1807 -1440 -Oe-l --0162 

a(^9+9ii)/C --1901 --1773 --1396 --0664 -OOOS 

<,(^,„4-^„)/C -1981 -1781 -1396 -070.5 -0141 

fl(^„+^„)/C —1090 --1478 --1091 --0448 -'0019 

-1421 -1200 -0812 -O-a^O --OOO:! 

«(9i»+^.is)/C --1414 --1183 --0796 --0248 -0008 

The corresponding values o£ are tabulated below. A 


constant ha.s been added to the values of ^ given directly by 
eqnation (27) so that ^ may vanish when r= — 1 , that is, at 
the end of the projection. 


Table V . 


r... 

— 83raS\{t/C8 ... 

-1*00 

0 

-•95 

•0371 

-•90 

•1387 

-•80 

•mi 

-•50 

3*1307 

0 

16-499- 

r... 

-8ira*if^/Ca... 

•50 

40*749 

•80 

55-393 

•90 

59-816 

*95 

61-924 

1-00 

63-965 
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In fig. i is shown the relation between ^fr and ?/, and, as a 
-comparison, the relation between ^ and the stream-function, 
— 3 ^, of the undisturbed flow at great distance from the 
projection. About a quarter of the breadth b of the channel 
is covered by the figure ; elsewhere on the section considered 
the influence of the projection is small, and the curves 
irepresenting the two stream-functions are nearly coincident. 


lig. 4. 



The point of most interest in the figure is the fact that 
does not vanish when ?/=— A, which implies that 
there is a finite velocity of slip at the end of the projection ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that this is merely a 
consequence of the approximations that have been made, 
ior when 1 of the two conditions 



Bv 


= 0 , 
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4he first implies the second at all points except those at 
which the modulus of the transformation l-j-I is infinite* 


The end E of the projection is from (7) one of these 
exceptional points, and this is the mathematical reason for 
the existence of the velocity of slip. 

From a more general point of view it may be observed 
that such a velocity is not precluded by the generally 
accepted boundary condition governing the motion of viscous 
fluids; nor, in the problem of elasticity which corresponds 
to that of this paper, is tlie fact that a thin plane plate 
ABGFG, clamped on the edge CDEF^ is actually inclined 
at E contrary to the usual definition of a clamped edge ; 
for the ideas of velocity of slip and of clamping alike 
presuppose a boundary with finite curvature and a definite 
normal, while at E the boundary has no definite normal. 
These remarks evidently apply only to a sharp internal 
corner ; with an external corner no diflSiculty of this kind 
arises. 


10. It is not necessary to examine in the general case the 
convergence of the process of §7 ; for consider the function 

+ (28) 

where ^ is given by (27) and is therefore the sum of 
a finite number of the functions <t> 2 i • • The expression 
is hiharmonic, and its derivative satisfies the boundary 
condition, but it does not itself exactly attain tlie required 
values on the boundary. It is convenient to write (28) in 
the equivalent form 

where 

f{6) — 2/„cosn^. 

0 

The term in the first bracket attains the correct boundary 
values, so that the boundary values of the term in the second 
bracket represent the error in the expression for The 
function has been chosen so that there are no terms in 
COS0, cos 20, ... or cos 140 in /(0J, which therefore 
consists first of the difference between f{d) and the first 
15 terms of its expansion as a Fourier series, and then of the 
terms in cos 150, cos 160, ... in But these last terms are 
very small : the coefficient of cos 150 in ^ is 

C® 
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the coefificient o£ cos 16^ stpl smaller, while the successive 
coefficients are on the whole decreasing. We can conclude 
that the error arises almost entirely from the replacement of 
f[0) by the first 15 terms of the series, and is quite small. 

The errors introduced by the assumption that h/b is small 
are ignored in the preceding remarks ; these are more 
difficult to assess, since it is one of the consequences of this 
assumption that the functions are not exactly 

biharmonic. But the magnitudes of these errors depend 
merely on the value assigned to a, the whole assumption 
being, moreover, avoidable. This matter has therefore no 
bearing on the general question of the practicjil difficulty of 
applying this analysis to such problems as those mentioned 
in §1. In those problems the important thing is to decide 
whether eddies do or do not exist — to determine, that is to 
say, the general character of the fluid motion ; no great 
accuracy is demanded. The wmrk of this paper is enough to 
show that questions of this kind can he answered by Lovers 
method of analysis without special (lifficulty. 


L. A7i X-ray Investigation of the Crgstah of o- Azotoluene. 
By Mata Pkasad, IKSc., and K. V. Desai, M.Sc* 

ri^HE crystals of azo-benzene 

«~>-N=N-< '^» 

have been studied by Prasad (Phil. Mag. x. p. 306 (1930)), 
who found that they belong to the space group Clh and that 
the unit cell contains four molecules, contrary to the results 
of Becker and Jancke (Zeit. Phys. Chem. xcix. p. 242 
(1921)). He further found that there exists nearly complete 
symmetry about the (201) plane both in respect to! the 
geometrical relation and to the intensities of reflexions by 
corresponding planes. 

0 - Azotoluene, 

CH3 CE3 

« S-N^S-C », 

is similar to azobenzene except for the two methyl groups 
attached to the benzene rings in an ortho-position to the 
nitrogen atoms. Also the crystals of azobenzene J^and 
o-azotoluene belong to the raonoclinic prismatic class of 

* Communicated Sir W. fl. Bragg, O.M., M.A., F,R.B. 
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crystals. An X-ray examination of the crystals of o-azo- 
tolaene was, therefore, undertaken to determine if they b^r 
any structural identity with the crystals of azobenzene. 

The crystals of o-azotoluene were prepared by the slow 
evaporation of its solution in alcohoL The <?(001) face 
is a prominent face ; other faces found to develop are 
^*(401), p{lll) and o(lli). The axial ratios found by 
crystallographers are 

aihxc :: 2*2254 ; 1 : 1*7077 
and Z^=:101°4' 

{cf, (4roth, Chemuche Krystal lograyhie, v. p. 65). 

The crystals were examitied by tlie rotating crystal method. 
With a Shearer tube fitted with a copper anti-cathode and 
a Universal Photogoniorneter, designed by J. D. Bernal 
and manufactured by W. G. Pye & Go., Cambridge, the 
rotation pliotograjihs about the a and b axes were taken, and 
the lengths of tiiese axes were calculated. Assuming 
to be 101^4' (Groth’s value), the length of the e axis was 
determined from (002) and (004) planes, which appeared 
as very strong s\)ot^ on both the a and b rotation photo- 
grai»hs. 

The dimensions of the unit cell were thus found to be 

a=i:V93A.U., 6=6-604 A.U., c=14-55A.U. 

The axial ratios are 

a:b:r :: 2*109:1:2*204. 

The various reflecting planes were identified from the 
oscillation photographs tuken about a and b axes at intervals 
of 15 degrees. The indices of the planes, corresponding to 
the spots which apf^eared on the oscillation photographs^ 
were worked out by Bernal’s method of analysis (Proc. 
Boy. Soc. A, cxiii. p. 117 (1926)). Tables I. and IL give 
the indices of the planes observed together with a rough 
idea of their relative intensities. The intensities of the 
spots were evaluared by eye- estimation in the same way 
as described by Prasad (loc. cit.) and the same symbols 
have been used. 

Table I. shows that the planes {hoi) are halved when 
h is odd and (okl) are halved when k is odd. Also (010) is 
halved. These halvings correspond to the space group 
and Fwi lattice. 

The number of the molecules in the unit cell required by 
tbe space group is four ; the number of the molecules 
calculated from the dimensions of the unit cell and the 
. PhiL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932. 2 It 
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dansitv o£ the crystal being also four, the molecules in the 
SSl Le asyimetric. The elements of symmetry of the 
unit cell are, in accordance with the space group, a g 


Axial planes. 
0^ m.s. 
002 T.s, 

004 T.s. 

005 w. 


400 T.w. 
c*00 \v. 


Table I. 

(AoO plaues. (oM) plane*. (Wo) planes 


201 T.w. 
203 in.s. 

202 T.s. 

203 8. 

204 s. 

205 m.s. 
200 w. 
401 nus. 
403 m.s. 


021 m.s. 


024 m.s. 

025 ui.s. 


110 m.b. 
130 w. 
220 8 . 
310 m.s. 

m.s. 
420 w. 




Table II. 



111 TT. 

215 w. 

31 1 tt. 

411 m.s. 

511 w. 

112 T.S, 

214 T.s. 

312 w. 

412 T.w. 

512 m.s. 

113 T.s. 

221 m.s. 

313 w. 

414 T.w. 

513 w. 

114 m.s. 

222 w. 

314 m.s. 

4l.'» III. 8. 

514 m.s. 

115 w. 

223 m.s. 

3ll w. 

410 m.s. 

511 w. 

116 w. 

224 w. 

312 m.s- 

421 T.w. 

512 w. 

Ill ra.8. 

225 w. 

313 m.s. 

422 w. 

514 w. 

112 s. 

226 T.w. 

314 m.s. 

423 w. 

517 w. 

113 T.8. 

2218. 

324 w. 

424 w. 

523 T.w. 

114 T.s. 

222 m.s. 

325 w. 

421 w. 

623 T.w. 

115 s. 

21^ w. 

326 w. 

422 w. 

714 T.w. 

116 w. 

224 w. 

331 w. 

423 w. 


117 T.w. 

225 w. 

332 w. 

425 m.s. 


123 m.8. 

226 w. 

333 w. 

426 m.s. 


124 m.s. 

227 w. 


433 T.w. 



133 w. 


lOi w* 

plane of symmetry parallel to the {ac) face and a screw 
S parallel to A axis {ef. Astbnry and Yardley, Phil. 

of azobenzene and 

^j-azotoluene are identical in the following respects : (1) the 
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crystals belong to the space group C|;^ ; (2) the planes (hoi) 
are halved it h is odd and (010) is also halved ; (3) the 
molecules in tbe unit cell are four and they are asymmetric ; 
and (4) the value o£ c sin L e. the spacing o£ (001) planes 
is 14*29 A. Tlie same value of e sin 0 in the two crystals 
may indicate that the molecules in the unit cell lie with 
their length along the <lirection c sin /8 ; as the lengths of the 
molecules of the two substances, represented according to 
their chemical formula, are identical. 

The crystals of o-azotoluene show no geometrical symmetry 
about the direction of (20f) plane in (010) face. Table III. 
gives the strongly reflectetl planes referred to this direction 
as one of the coordinate axes and shows that the intensities 
of reflexion of the corresponding planes, i.e. of the {h^k'V) and 


Table III. 


2012 

T.8. 

2U2 T.S. 

1 1113 

w. 

1U3 w. 

204 

T.W. 

204 m.s. 

222 

s. 

222 m.8. 

208 

m.H. 

206 iii.s. 1 

1 224 

m.s. 

224 m.s. 

406 

ni.8. 

406 w. 1 

1 226 

w. 

226 w. 

111 

m.s. 

111 JIKS. 

228 

m.s. 

228 w. 

113 

w. 

1 13 s. 

2210 

w. 

2210 w. 

115 

v.s. 

1 15 r.s. 

2212 

w. 

2212 w. 

117 

v.s. 

1 17 r.s. 1 

311 

w. 

311 m.s. 

119 


litis. 

313 

m.s. 

313 m.s. 

ill 

W. 

un^. 

315 

w. 

315 111 . 8 . 


(h'k'f) in the crystal of o-azo toluene, are not so completely 
identical as in that of azobenzene. 

Summary, 

The structure of crystjils of o-azotoluene has been 
examined by the rotating crystal method. The dimensions 
of the unit cell are found to be 

a = i:V93 A.U., ^=6-604 A.U., c=14-55 A.U. 

Z.i8=101°*4^ 

The cell contains four molecules. Tlie crystal belongs to 
space group C 2 * J^^d Fm lattice. No complete symmetry 
about (20i) has been observed as in the case of azobenzene, 
but the value of e sin 0 in this crystal is the same as in that 
of azobenzene. 

Cbemistry Labomtory, 

The Koval Institute of Science, 

Bombay. 

2 R2 
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— On the Theory of Equations of State, By T* Si 
Wheelsb, P/i-D., F.R,C.Sc,L^ Frincipal^ Royal 

Institute of Science^ Bombay 

Summary, 

A GENKRAL expression for the work of dilution of a system 
of charged particles in thermal equilibrium is deduced from 
thermodynamic and dimensional considerations. Some 
special applications of this expression are considered. 

Notation, 

a= van der Waals^s pressure constant. 
a\ a/, etc, = constants for a given system of particles. 

B, 4 .i = the virial coefficient corresponding to 
Bl = the vahie of Bg, (s = 1), calculated on the 
Leiden system, multiplied by 10^. 

By = a constant for a given system of ions. 
b\ bi = constants. 

c = concentration of a salt in gram-mols. per 
litre. 

C', C, Oj, Ogs® constants occurring in the expressions for 
virial coefficients. 

D = a function of a temperature- variable property 
of the medium separating the particles. 
(Dielectric constjuit.) 

<? = a function of an intrinsic property (charge) 
of each of the particles which is indepen- 
dent of temperature. 

E = electrical internal energy change associated 
with W. 

^ = value of E when D is independent of tempe- 
rature. 

/, P » functions. 

= a constant for a given system of ions. 

g as osmotic coefficient. 

i r= van’t Hoff factor. 

k = Boltzraann^s constant, 

ig ss constant. 

m = number of ions in a molecule. 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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m = index expressing the variation of a forea 
with inverse distance. 

n = index expressing the variation of a force 
with inverse distance. 

N 3= total number of particles in volume V. 

Ny =» number of particles of the yih kind in 
volume V. 

N = number of molecules in 1 gram-moL 
p =r pressure. 
q = constant (= 37 ). 
r 3 = distance between two particles. 
s = index of V. 

T = absolute temperature. 

U = mutual potential of the particles. 

V = volume containing N particles. 

W = electrical work of dilution, 
ir = Debye and Hiickers valency factor. 

Wg = valency of the yth kind of ion. 
w refers to one of the forces between a particle 
of the ?/th and a particle of the eth kind, 
a, /J, y, 8 = constants. 

ff ss deviation of osmotic coetticient == (1—^). 

X, /u. = force coefficients. 
a =r diameter of a particle. 

(f) = function equivalent to W. 

Introduction, 

I N a recent paper the author has shown that for a dilute 
solution of a salt yielding small ions the electrical work 
done by the interionic forces can be expressed as the 
product of a potential energy corresponding to the law of 
force specified, multiplied by a sum of a series, each term 
of which consists of a power of the ratio of the potential 
energy to a thermal kinetic energy. 

In this paper an attempt is made to generalise somewhat 
this result and to consider some particular applications of it. 

The System of Particles Considered, 

We consider a volume V conbiining at temperature T 
and pressure p N small spherically symmetrical gaseous 
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particles. There are i kinds of these particles present, and 
N is given by 

N«Ni+N,+N 3+ ...Ny...N^ ..Ni. . . (1) 

Each particle is present in snflficient numbers to permit of 
statistical treatment. 

We assume that the ^th of the separate forces between 
a particle of the yth kind and a particle of the zth kind at a 
distance r from each other can be expressed by 

= V. z/(D . rV. *), . . (2) 

where ^ is a function of an intrinsic property of each of the 
particles which is independent of temperature and D is 
a function of a temperature-variable property of the medium 
separating the particles. 

The Electrical Work of Expansion, 

We define the “electricaP^ \rork of expansion W as the 
work done by the forces between the particles when the 
gaseous system is reversibly and isothernially expanded to 
infinity *. 

If Wy,,a.r is the electrical work done by the arth force 
between a particle of the yth kind and a particle of the rth 
kind at an initial distance r from each other, then the total 
work done by the a;th forces between all the yz pairs is 
given by 

W,,,..= 2W,,,^ (3) 

r 

The work done by the total forces betw een all the yz pairs 
is given by 

W,, = 2W,.., (4) 

z 

The total electrical work is given by 

W = 22W3,.=2SX2W^,,^, ... (5) 

y z y z z r 

the summation being taken over all pairs in the usual 
manner. It is convenient in what follows to replace the 
suffix yz^ X by a dash, for example, is written W'. 

The General Form of the Work Function, 

We assume that we cun put 

W' = .^(e',D,T, ¥) = «;>', .... (6) 

* It is assumed that it is unnecessary formally to distinguish between 
expansion at constant volume and at constant pressure 
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where e* is a function of all the e properties (charges) and 
involves in some special manner. 

W will be the sum of a number of <f> functions ; we have, 
in fact, ((4), (5)), 

y z T 

where S is equivalent to 

SSS (7) 

y z X 

We can apply to 6' considerations similar to those 
applied to the work function in the simpler case previously 
discussed 

We have : — 


1. must vanish when V is indefinitely increased. 

2. must vanish when D is indefinitely increased. 

3. must vanish when e vanishes. 

4. The general charging and discharging process de- 
scribed by Debye enables us to write 

^;>V = NA^T--V(aW/8\0T.D . . . . (d) 

= NXT-V2{8<^7SV)T.n, ... (9) 


and to deduce that V(8<^7 SV)t,d has the dimensions of 
energy. 

5- Writing 


-E/P = (a( W/T)8T)v = 2 (8 (<^7T)/8T)y, . (10) 

we can deduce that T(8^7^^7v, d must have the dimensions 
of energy, since the expansion of (10) gives 

1 ^ (g<p7 gD)v.T (gD/gT)v 


E = 2 [[.p'-T(8,^VaT)v,i>3 [] 


<}>' — T(8^'/^^)v, D 


]]• 

(11) 


fi. Employing the general method which Bjerrum^*^ applied 
to two particles attracting according to the inverse square 
law, it can readily be shown that 

[l + (T/D)(8D/8T)v] 

must he a factor of E and E^ 

Hence from (II) 

D(S4'/8D)v, T - - + T(8<^7ST)y, j,. . . (12) 

Consequently D(8^7 SD)v.t must have the dimensions of 
energy. 
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We can satisfy the six conditions set out above if we put 

= + . (13) 

==2a/T-^'D^^Wn’^^«S (14) 

where ai^ 02', etc, are such functions of all the charges 
that they do not become infinite when e' vanishes, and 
7i^ constants of which the and y 

constants are negative and the 8' constants are positive. 

The Relations between the Indices occurring in <f >\ — The 
relations between the /3\ y\ and constants can be 
deduced in a manner similar to that previously described 
for the simpler case then considered ; the treatment is 
modified in that the Clausius virial equation is here directly 
applied. 

From (12) it follows that 

; ySj' = ; etC. . . (15) 

The Clausius virial equation, assumed to be valid for the 
system considered, is 

joV = Nrr4-fl/3)222r/(r). . . . (16) 

From (2) 

22»/'{r) = (//D)22(l/r-'-0. . . . (17) 

The mutual potential of the particles at a given instant as 
regards the ^th force between the //th and the dh particles 
is given by 

U'= -(f7D)S2( ’ {l/j-"')* . . . . (1«) 

rc 

= (.7D)(l/(«'-l))2Sa/'-’''-')- • • (19) 

When D is independent of temperature this mutual 
potential is equal to the internal energy of the solution 
corresponding to the force under consideration (E^), so that 
from (11), (14), tlllj^ and (17) we have 

2 ( 1 -- «/) = U' = 0I(n - 1 )) 2 2 (r) , ( 20) 

and (16) becomes 

pY = NA-T + (1/3) 2 in' (1 -- u/). , (21) 

From (9) and (14) 

(^>V = Na:T~ 2<^'27/. .... (22) 

From (15), (21), and (22) we can deduce relations 
between ol\ and 7^ which enable ns to write 


. ( 23 ) 
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If now we put 




. . ( 24 ) 


“we can u rite (23) 


A' ^ K (25) 


by a suitable choice of the b' constants. 

The right-hand side of (25) is of the form of a static 
potential energy corresponding to the law of force under 
consideration, multiplied by a series, each term of which 
consists of a power of the ratio of the static potential 
energy to a kinetic energy. Since this expression is 
of the correct energy dimensions, the b^ constants will be of 
s^ero itimensions in energy, and will contain expressions 
involving only the f)article charges, the inimbers of the 
various kinds of particles, and pure numerical constants, 
e.y., TT. 

If w’e put gi = 37i^ etc. where the q constants 

are alwaj’^s negative, we can write (23) 


W = . (28) 


We may now consider some applications of the general 
expression given in (28). 


Soltdiojts of Strong Electrolytes with Small Ions. 

Putting n 3= 2 and X' = where iVy is the 

valency of the //th kind of ion, and assuming that is 
a one-ternied function, we have, if qi is put arbitrarily 
equal to —3/2, 

<t>^ . . ( 29 ) 

And if <l>^' is the dilution work evolved by the electrical 
forces between the j/th kind of ions and all the ions in the 
solution we can write 

. . . -p + G^), 

. , . (30) 

where B , (i^j, etc. are functions of numerical constants 
such as TT, of the valencies of the varions ions and the 
number of ions present. will contain as a factor 
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(see (25)), and the various functions will also be related by 
equations of the type 


By Gy. = ‘ . . . (dl)“ 

Debye^s actual expression for is given by 


r 






(^y (32> 


to which 4>'' is equivalent if we put 

B,= (-2,ri/^/3)(w/N,/A>/=*), . . . (33) 

and 

SG,i = (SNi«;i^)«A' (a4> 

It will be seen that 2 Gyi is independent of y. It was by 
their brilliant use of the Poisson equation that Debye and 
Hiickel were able to express the work function for one kind 
of ion as a function of the properties and numbers of that 
kind of ion, and a separate function of the properties of the 
solution as a whole, which did not involve the properties of 
the one kind of ion in an}’ special fashion. 

We will return later to the case of ions with a definite 
radius. 


Potential of Crj/stal Latticed, 

To obtain the work function for a uniform system in 
which the ions have no thermal motion we make the index 
of T in (28) equal to zero wherever it occurs. 

The expressions for the work function corresponding to 
each force then reduce each to one term, since there is only 
one possible value for each 4j imlex. For example, in (26) 

q\ = qi = ?/ = ••■= — (»t' - 1), . • ) 

so that (26) becomes 

<^^ = a'(e7D)V-^-’~^>^ .... (36) 

and (28) may be written 

.... (37) 

which is the general expression for the work function, and 
in this case for the potential function (c/l (20), etc. = 0), 
of a crystal lattice. 

Ihe Gaseous J£quation of State* 

From (8) and (28) we have 

pY = N)feT~22(^i73)ai'X^ (38) 

which is the general form of the equation of state. 
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We can derive from this equation expressions for the 
related functions etc. in the manner described in the 
previous paper 

We can also deduce expressions for the various virial 
coefficients ; these we will now consider. 

We have 

pV = N&T(l + B,/V-f . (39> 

where B^+i is the virial coefficient corresponding to V“'^. 
Putting gi/Z = — 5, we have from (38) 

. . (40> 

(41) 

U will contain expressions involving the particle charges^ 
and the numbers of the various kinds of particles. 

Debye’s result for W with small ions (see (32)) corre- 
sponds to 5 -f 1 = 3/2. 

From (41), if the particles are all of one kind, with a force 
given by X/r” between each pair, the second virial coefficient 
®2 is given by 

m 

Jeans’ expression for the second virial coefficient (repul- 
sive force) in this case can be written 

Bg= (2w/3)N(X/(n--l)itT)"(«“i>r((n--4)/(n~l)) . (43j 

so that 

C = (27r/3)N(l/(n-l) <«-i>r((a-4)/(n- 1)). (43'> 

If the particles are all of one kind, with forces given by 
X/r** and fi/r^ between them, (41) gives 

Bs==C^(X/17/t«“i>-he2(/^/T)»^^^ . . (44) 

No assumption is made as regards the signs of X and fi,. 
which will depend on the direction of the forces. 

The expression developed by Leimard-Jones^^^ for B 2 in 
the case under consideration is of the form 

B, (45) 

where the function F consists of the sum of a series of 
powers of the expression involved. X here corresponds to a 
repulsive, and g, to an attractive force. In this expression 
the efiEect of each force is not separated ; whether it will 
ever be possible to develop a method of analysis which 
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will give an expression of the type of (44) with definite 
iralnes for Cj and Cj remains to be seen. 

As an example of the utilization of (44) Table I. shows 
ihe application of the equation 

\ . . (46) 

that is, 

B3, = 78*2/T*i«-11,200/T, ..... (47) 

to the calculation of the second virial coefficient of argon. 
(Bl is the value of Bj calculated on the Leiden system 
multiplied by 10^.) 

Table I. 

Second Virial Coefficient of Argon 


Temperature 

Log Bi, 

Log Bl 

‘’C. 

observed. 

calculated (47). 

-121*21 

l-57{«)* 

T57(«) 

- 120-24 

1*56 («) 

i-56 («) 

-119*2 

1-56 (a) 


-115-86 

1’55 (n) 

T54 {ID 

-113*8 

1-53 («) 

T53(«) 

-109-88 

To I (») 

Tr>] {a) 

-102*51 

T46(«) 

1-47 («.) 

-87*05 

T38(«.) 

T39(»; 

-57-72 

1*22 fn) 

1-23 {») 

0 

•87 (w) 

•86 (n) 

20-39 

•7.0 {») 

*68 ( n) 


* (») indicates that is negative and that the Jog giTen. 

As will be clear from (46), the value of 7i, the index for 
the repulsive force, is 21, and of m, the index for the attrac- 
tive force, is 4 (cf. (51)). 

Lennard-Jones^^®^ found that values for (n;»i) of (14*3; 5), 
(21; 5), and (25 ; 5) gave satisfactory results with (45). 
^44) appears to be more sensitive than (45) to variations in 
the values of n and m. An expression of this form may 
therefore be of use in the determination of the values of 
these indices. 

The van der Waah Equation^ 

If in (44) we take X/r" as a repulsive force, and observe 
that a rigid spherical particle corresponds to the repulsive 
force X/r” when oo, the diameter being given by 

Lt. = ..... (48) 

H-^ CO 
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we obtain 

+ . (49) 

Now van der Waals^s equation can be written, ignoring 
virial coefficients higher than the second, 

pV = NiT[n. . (50) 

Hence Bg from (50) is given by 

B2==(2/3)7ro^N-a/(NAT), . . . ( 51 > 

which is equivalent in form to (49) if m = 4. 

Van der Waals\s cohesive force can thus be regarded as 
varying as the inverse fourth power of the distance 


Solutions of Stf'onff Electrolytes with Ions of Finite Size* 

If in (28) we assume that all the particles have the 
diameter cr, and if we represent this condition by making 
one of the n indices infinite as in (48), we can write (28) 

. . . (52) 

(38) then becomes 

;,V « NitT~22(9i73)ai' V V^^'/s 

-2 TV^Js (53y 


If we put 3, Oi = ( 2 / 3 ) 7 ^N*^*, and suppress the 

2 «ign, the correction for the size of the ions in ( 53 ) 
becomes similar to the van der Waals correction given in (50). 

Inserting us a first approximation Debye and HiickePs 
value for the electrical work of dilution and the van der 
Waals values for ai and 91 , (53) becomes (r/. (32)) 

/> V = NAT- X V- «/«) (s N, 

+ (2/3)7rN2A<r5TV“i (54) 


We assume now that we are dealing with 1 gram-mol. of a 
salt which yields in ions per molecule, so that we cun put 

N = mN (55) 

where N is the number of molecules in 1 gram-mol. 

If now 

(56) 


Keesom’s<’^> value fur B, in this case is related to (45)*. 
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-comparing (54) and (56) we can write (for T = 273*1®) 

0 = 1-g = [-263^ -(2/3)1mN«7»^10-^ (57) 

where c is the concentration of the salts in gram-mols* per 
litre, and w is Debye and Hiickers valency factor, (For the 
calculation of the term in square brackets see Debye and 
HiickeDHl 
From (57) 

r *263^o\/ me— ^ ^ 


L(2/3)7rmcNlO-J 

(•263^- 


r7-876xl0-»* 

1 


^/ r. 


0 

\/mv 


:.)] 


13 


(58) 


(53) 


As an example of the application of (59) we take values 
for potassium sulphate given by Debye and HuckeD^^\ 


Table II. 


w for potassium sulphate = 2V^- 


\mc. 

9 

obserred. 

crXlO"* (cm.) 
calculated from 
(59). 

0906 

•0647 

6-3 

no 

•0729 

m 

136 

'0776 

9'9 

176 

•101 

9*1 

229 

*128 

8-6 

280 

•147 

8-5 

369 

*178 

8-2 

516 

•220 

7-9 

(JOO 

•238 

7*7 


The values of (t obtained are larger than the value 
calculated by Debye and Hiickel (2*7 xlO"® cm.), but they 
are of the right order and show the approximate validity of 
(54). No great accuracy can be expected, since the values 
inserted for the second and third terms in the general 
equation (53) can only be regarded as first approximations 
to the correct values. 
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LII. The liquations of Motion of a Viscous Fluid, 

By J. Prescott, M.A,, I). Sc* 

4 FTER searching in several places for a simple and at 
xJL the same time satistying proof of the equations of 
viscous flow, I felt that there was room for another one* In 
some books the writers borrow all the fundamental equations 
of elasticity, and then deduce those of viscous flow by an 
analogy which they do not prove to exist. Other writers, 
and these the best, produce very good proofs with rather a 
greater call on mathematics than is necessary. Still others 
use more doubtful methods than the analogy with elasticity. 
Even Stoke.s^s proof, wdiich has the great merit of starting 
from one physical assumption, has the drawback that few 
people would be willing to grant the trutk of this physical 
assumption. 

My object in this p»per is to derive the equations of 
viscous flow by easy logical steps from the simplest physical 
assumption that we know about the subject, and one that 
can he tested quite easily. This assumption is the law of 
viscosity in the simplest case of all — that of laminar flow. 

In the general case of flow of a fluid the particle which is 
at the point (a?, z) at time t has component velocities «, r, tr, 
which may be functions of ar, and L We get the simplest 
case of laminar flow if we take 

«=/(-)» t’ — 0, «j = 0* 

Tins means that all the particles which are in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the r-axis move with the same velocity parallel to 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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the a?-axis. This velocity u is, of course, different in differeni 
planes, or there would be no relative motion and no viscous 
flow. 

Our one physical assumption, apart from the laws of 
mechanics, is that the friction per unit area between two 
planes of particles separated by the geometrical plane at z 

s proportional to the velocity gradient ~ — that is, the 

frictional drag, in the direction 6^, of the upper plane on 
the lower plane across an element of area SA perpendicular 
to the ^-axis at the point z), is 

8F = 

OZ 

where /it is a constant, called the coefficient of viscosity. The 
friction per unit area is therefore 




( 1 ) 


Now let us consider what is happening to a rectangular 
element Bxxhyx Sc, at the point (*r, ?/, c), due to the motion 
we are considering, on the assumption that f(z) is a function 
increasing as z increases. fThis last assumption leads to the 
same equations as the contrary assumption*) 

In consequence of the difference of velocities at c and 
the rectangle Sxx8z is changing into a parallelo- 
gram* Suppose the line of particles which w'as along Bz at 
time t has turned through a small angle d0 in a further 
interval dt ; then, since the relative velocity of the two 

opposite faces at c and is follows that the 

relative displacement in time dt is 




from wliich 

If we write ^ for the angle inside the parallelogram (fig. 1) 
we see that 



of Motion of a Viscous Fluid, 
Consequently the frictional drag per unit area is 

• • ■ 


m 


( 2 ) 


We shall now turn to the general cnse where are 

all functions of ^r, y, f, and shall find the equations of 
motion which are consistent with (2). 


h'ls. 1 . 


6 

r 

^0 








Sx 




We have a further assumption to make, but one about the 
truth of which there is no doubt : it is that the viscous drag 
depends on the relative motion of the parts of the liquid, and 
not at all on any uniform translation or bodily rotation, in 
winch there is no relative motion. 

When neither u nor w is zero we must still suppose that 

the relative slip of the two planes of particles at z is 

being the angle inside the parallelogram in fig. 1. Actually 


Fig. 2. 



the true displacement is now shown in fig. 2, since all the 
sides of the parallelogram rotate. 

It is easy to show in this case that 

Bz ^ Bz 

If the component velocity v exists at the same time it will be 
granted that this will have no effect on the component drag 
in any plane perpendicular to v. Therefore we conclude that 
Phil Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932, 2 S 
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the frictional drag per unit area, in the a?-direction, on % 
plane perpendicular to the 5’-jixis, is 



This equation is the natural and logical extension of (1) to 
the general case of flow. 

If we interchange -2 and x in (H), and consequently w and v, 
we get, for the frictional drag in the r-direclion per unit of 
area perpendicular to the ^’-axis. 






(4) 


Fig. 3. 


^xz 


■ r> 


Sz 


6x. 


^zx 


The result j\g 2 '==-fzx <he same relation as for shear stresses 
in elasticity, and could be proved by statics, as is usual in 
the subject of elasticity. The statical }>roof consists in 
taking moments about the point 1> for the equilibrium of 
the element shown in fig. 3. Tlie normal forces are left out 
of tlie figure ; when these are taken into account it will be 
found that their contribution to the moment equation is a 
quantity of smaller order than the contrilmtion of the 
frictions. The moment equation is therefore 

{Sxz^z hy)hx = {izx^^ ^//) X 

from which 

Uz^Sxx f5) 

This last result, deduced from statics, affords a verification 
of (3); for from (1) we may surely assume that, when w 
is not zero, 




• • ( 6 ) 
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where Si is something depending on w. From this last 
equation we get, by interchanging the axes of w and 

= 

where ^ siiuilarly depends on u. 

Since fzz^fxz by U5), the simplest, though not perhaps 
the only, conclusion from (6) and (7), is that 

All our assumptions, taken together, are completely 
expressed in the typical equation 



where /a is a constant called the coefficient of viscosity. 


Fitr. 4. 



8o far we have lound no connexion between the normal 
pressures on the faces and the viscosity. We shall next 
show that (8) and the two corres[»onding equations will give 
us all we seek. 

Let Ps, he the normal pressures in the liquid at the 

point A’, y, in the tlirection OX, OY, OZ. We shall find 
that these are, as a rule, unequal in a viscous fluid. It is 
only in a frictionless fluid that the pressure at a point is the 
same in every direction. 

Let us consider the stresses on faces which are perpen* 
dicular to a set of rectangular axes OX^ OY', OZ, the axes 
OX' and OY' making an angle d with the old axes OX and 
OY respectively, while OZ is the same in both sets of axes. 
We shall write F for /^y. 


2S2 
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Let Pa', and (for which we shall write P') be 
stresses relative to the new axes which correspond to pi, Pff 
and F relative to the old axes. The pressure pz is, of coarse, 
tlie same for both sets of axes. Also let v! and v' be the 
component velocities relative to the new axes corresponding 
to u and v relative to the old. For shortness we shall write 
I and m for cos^ and sin 0. 

Now since 

F 


it follows that 


F' 




but 


from which 


P ~ V 


?/= lu + } 
X = lx' - 


m f/ , 


Su' = ^''Sx+^hv 

ox d.v ■ 

Bu' 


v'=: Iv — mu, 

1/ z= l>/' + lux', 


Bm', 


g (IBx'-mSy) + g (««»/' + m^x’). 


Therefore 


B«' 

By' 


-m ... 4 - 1 - 

0^ ow 

j v»** , 

d 

72^^ ^'dv , J 

= r mr^~ -}-/m 

O'/ or 


Similarly 


/ _ B w \ 

\B// dx' 


^ _ ,s^ 


,B»< 


Consequently 


(9) 




F' 




P 


5?; 


B*r 


)■ 


B«\ 

B.r/ 

. • ( 11 ) 


Again, if A denotes the area of that face of the triaogalar 
prism in fig. 4 on which F' act-«, then the areas of the other 
&ces are /A and wA. Consequently, by resolving the forties 
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which act on the prism in the direction of F' we get, after 
diTision by A, 

F' = (ZF + mpi) cos ^ — (mF -f Ip^) sin 0 

= (Z®— m^)F-f Zm(pi— j!?2). . . . , . (12) 


In equations (11) and (12) we have got two expressions 
for P' which must bo identical for all values of 6^ and there- 
fore for all posable values of Im. By equating the coefBcients 
of Ini in the two values of F' we find * 


(13) 


whence 




By rotating the axes about OY instead of about OZ we 
should have found 

^ . 'bw 


Let Q be written for each of the quantities such as 
/>i + 2/*^“, that is, 


Q = „ + = . (U) 

then 

iJQ =jPi+jBj+/>3 + 2/iA, .... (15) 

where 


a* • • 

which can be proved to be the rate at which 
the fluid at js:) is decreasing divided by 
tliat point — that is, if p is the density, 

I(^ 
pdt' 


A =. 


(16) 


the density of 
the density at 


(17) 


Next, by resolving the forces on the triangular prism in 
the direction of jr?/, we find 

fi as {/F 4- mpi) sin 0 -h (mF + Ip^ cos 6 

= -f nPpi + 2lniF (18) 

In like manner we conld prove that 

3=: m^Pa—^buF . . * . (19) 

♦ Or merdy by puttie ^=46°, so that Is&mj we get the same wait. 
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Therefore 

Pi + Pi - (P ipi +F») 

= pi + i»2 (20) 

Consequently, since is the same as pt, 

Pi' + p2' + p3' = Pi-fpj+ps (21) 

Now, as we can bring the axes into any possible directions 
by three successive rotations about three lines, say about OZ, 
then about OX', and next about the new axis OY'\ and as 
the relation (21) would persist after each rotation, it is clear 
that this relation is true for all rectangular axes. 

Let us now put 

3)0 = + 

so that y? denotes the arithmetic mean of the normal pressures 
in three perpendicular directions at the point (^, y, *). Then 
equation (15) gives 

Q=y>^■|MA (23) 

and therefore 

< I ■» 

in -= 

= y>+S,MA-LV^" (24) 

with similar expressions for the other two component 
pressures. 

Since A andp have the same values tor all sets o(' rect- 
angular axes, it should be observed that the same is true also 
for Q. 

The completion of the problem from this point — that is, the 
derivation of the dynamical equations — is much the same in 
all l)ooks. Since the rest is quite short, we may as well 
complete the proof here. 

Let denote the ^r-compoiient acceleration of the particle 
of fluid which is at {x^y^z) at time t. This same particle 
will he at the point ^ - 4 - ttSt, y-j-vSt, at time 

If, then, 

w == F(ar,y,^, ^), (25) 

and if Au is the increase of the velocity of this particular 
particle in the interval Sty then 

u~^Au = F{x i-uSt, ^ St) 

= F(x, y, c, t) + uBt 1“ + '’St + wit -r . 
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Consequently 




= litn 


Hu 

U 




Now let us consider the motion of an element o£ fluid of 
dimensions Sx.Bt/*Sz of density p under the action of a force 
which has components X, Y, Z, per unit mass. ITig* 5 shows 
all the stresses in the ^-direction except the frictions of the 
type/iy, and these can be inferred from the other pair of 
frictions shown in the figure. 


Fig. o. 



Resolving in the direction OX, we get 
(pBa; Btf Sz )«, = (p hx By 8^)X -^BxBy^ 

Iroiu which 

The substitution of the values of the stresses from equations 
(8) and (24) in this last equation gives 

Two similar equations are got by resolving in the directions 
of the other two axes. Tliese three are the equations of 
viscous flow of a fluid. 


College of Technology, 
Manchester. 
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LIU. The Effect of Surface Changes on the Photoelectric 
Emusion ot Silver and Gold, By T. E. Claeke, B.Sc,^ 
University College^ Nottingham 

A GREAT tleal of work has been done on the efEect of 
out^assing on the photoelectric properties of 
various metals ; something has also been done on the effect 
on the photoelectric emission caused by alterations in the 
physical state of the metal. Tet no attention appears to 
have been paid to the possibility that the observed effects 
may be due to the two causes acting jointly. 

The present work was undertaken to investigate the 
changes in photoelectric emission, produced by alternately 
straining and annealing a metal ; and to determine how 
far the observed changes \rere due to physical change of 
the metal itself and Ijow far to changes in the adsorbed gas 
layer on the metal surface. We use the word strain to 
indicate the state of the metal suriace after being mechani- 
cally polished by rubbing with u polished steel surface. 

Beilbv t has shown that a thin (50;i-500^) inodifie<l 
layer (vitreous layer) can be produced on the surface of 
an annealed metal by polishing, and that this layer returns 
to the original state on heating to a certain temperature. 
This fact has been used t to explain an increase in photo- 
electric sensitivity observed on polishing a metal in air at 
a pressure of 10""^ mm. Hg. 


The Photoelectric Cell, 

This consists of a cylindrical glass vessel. A, about a foot 
long, closed at one end by a glass disk having an optically 
worked quartz window, (J, at its centre, and at the other 
end by a glass-stopper-like arrangement, B, which is made 
to fit into A by means of a large vacuum-tight ground-joint. 
The glass disk and window C are attached by means of 
hard wax seals. The part B carries two stout copper leads 
which pass out through two copper-glass joints H, 0, and 
snp^rt across their inner extremities (i. e,^ the ends pro- 
jecting into the main part A) the thin metal strip P 
constituting the cathode. This strip is screwed down to 
the ends of the two leads by means of small screws tapped 
iixially into them, and is held taut by a spring, J, fixed 

* Communicated hv Prof. P. p: SImw, M A., JJ.Sc. 
t * Agirrt'pration and Flow « f J^olids ’ 

J; It F. Hanstock, PIiiL 3la<r. x. p. 057 {Nov. 1950). 
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the two leads and insulated from one of theoj 
by a glass sleeve. The anode consists of a shallow coppei* 
cj^Hiider, G, supported rigidly in the centre of the cell 
on a stout copper rod which passes out of the cell through 
a copper-glass joint on the side-tube, D, A large copper 
cylinder, F, completely screens the anode G except near 
the cathode P, where a circular aperture in the screen 
admits the electrons from the cathode. The lead from the 
screen F passes through the side-tube and co))per-glass 
joint E. Parallel slits cut in the ends of the two cylinders* 
F and G serve to define a narrow beam of the ultra-violet 
light which enters through the quartz window. A constant 
beam is incident on the cathode strip, since constant 
parallelism of the slits is ensured by fixing the outer 
cylinder F firmly by means of phosphor-bronze spring- 
clips. The firmness of the inner cylinder G is maintained 
by its .':tout siipportinii rod. Ihe leakage path from the 
cathode to the anode is very large, and is further increased 
•by the glass sleeve K projecting into the cell from the 
ground-joint. The dotted circle round the cathode stri}» 
in fig. 1 a indicates another side-tube M of wider diameter 
which enters the main tube perj>endicnlar to the plane of 
fig. 1 a, carrying the polishing lever N. Tiiis section of the 
cell is shown in plan in fig. 1 b, 

13y means of a large copper-glass joint a flexible metal 
tube, I, of tile type used for “‘vacuum levers * is fitted 
as an extension to the side-tube as shown in fig. 1 b. A thick 
steel rod K (4 mm. diam.) passes through into the cell, 
the outer end being solderei! to the outer end of the flexible 
tube and the inner end, which is highly polished, resting 
on the cathode strip. Thus, by up and down movements 
of the flexible tube the polished steel end can be moved 
to and fro over the strip, at the same time suflicient pressure 
being exerted to produce a polish. In this manner the 
metal is polishe<l in vacuo without any scratching or tearing 
of the surface and without introducing an}’^ complicate 
and troublesome mechanism. 

Etvperimenial Arrangement, 

The tube L is connected to the pumping system and 
vapour-trap, and to a McLeod gauge. The pump used is a 
-Gaede two-stage steel diflfusion-pump backed by a Hyvac,^^ 
an4^tibe pumping speed is 2500 c.c. per sec. with a backing 
yi^ssure of only 2 mm. ; thus it may be expected to deal 


• Brose and Keyston, Joum. Sci. Instr. i. p, 19 (1980), 
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effectively with any vapours given off within the system. 
The outer half of the ground-joint is greased with Leybold’s 
stiff Ramsayfett.’^ 

The anode lead is carried directly through a short, wide, 
brass tube, which is earthed, to a quadrant electrometer 
situated close to the cell. The capacity of the system is 
thus kept at a stnall value, so that the rate of deflexion for 
a given current is as large as possible. The time of 

Fig. 1 a. 



Fi-. { //. 



deflexion method was used in measuring the photoelectric 
current, the cathode P being maintained at a negative 
potential, and the screen F at a smaller negative potential, 
so that the emitteti electrons are collected on C and so 
charge up the electrometer. 

A quartz mercury'-vapour-lainp in an earthed metal 
housing is used as the source of U.V. radiation, the full 
radiation being used. It is found necessary to connect 
a variable resistance in series with the lamp, so that 
slight changes occurring in the electricity supply can he 
compensated for. The ends of the cathode strip are 
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connected by way of the copper-glass joints to a battery 
o£ large storage calls which provide the 25 amps, or so 
neces^sary to raise the strips of silver and gold to red heat. 

Procedure and Results. 

Since the specimen had of necessity to be illuminated 
for a short time at intervals during the course of an 


Fig. 2, 

Ag. O •4* Volt 10^ mm 



experiment, for the purpose of measuring the emission, 
the possibility of the occurrence of so-calied fatigue’^ 
effects was not overlooked. Accordingly a preliminary 
series of experiments was undertaken to investigate how 
the photoelectric emission for silver and gold was influenced 
by continued exposure to ultra-violet light. 

The variation of current with time of exposure was 
observed (1) vvhen the current was saturated (—30 volts 
on cathode), and (2) when there was practically no acceler- 
ating potential ( — 0*4 volts on cathode). In the second 
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t. e^y for xmaccelerated emission, at a pressure of 
10“^ mra., the current increased rapidly at first, and 
reached a maximum, which was twice the initial value, 
in about 40 minutes. On screening the source of light 
the emission gradually resumed its original value in about 
00 minutes. At a pressure of 10”® mra. Hg. no such 
increase occurred, and at both pressures the saturated 
•current showed no appreciable change on continued exposure 
of the metal to ultra-violet light. 

At this point it is worihy of note that, in the c ase of 
unaccelerated emission at a pressure of 10~® ram., the 
first ‘‘recovery” value of the current was appreciably 
lower than the initial value, and after a second exposure 
and rest the second “ recovery ” value was lower thau 
the Hrst but to a less marked degree : tliis is seen from 
fig. 2. It thus ap[>ears that, although there is a negative 

fatigue ” while the metal is exposed, there is also a small 
resultant positive “ fatigue.” 

It was concluded that the fatigue ” observed at relatively 
high pressure was due in some way to the presence of 
adsorbed gas, and that the adsorbed gas still present at 
10"® mm, was inoperative in producing “ fatigue.” This 
eliminates one possible cause of change in sensitivity in 
the next series of observations. 

We now go on to the investigation of the effect of 
heat treatment and subsequent polishing, and to the separation 
of the effect due to physical change in the metal from 
secondary effects due to adsorbed gas. 

The metal strip cathode was highly polished by means 
of fine emery cloth, pumice powder, and opticians^ rouge, 
thoroughly washed in benzene, and then placed in the 
apparatus. The latter w%*»s quickly exhausted and heated, 
together with connecting tubing etc., until the pump main- 
tained u constant pressure of the order of 10"® mm. Hg. 
Now the work of Werner* shows that when the pressure 
is maintained at a low value there is an increase in emission 
up to a constant value, consistent with the assumption that 
the adsorbed gas layer is gradually diminished in thickness 
to a limiting value. Accordingly the pumps were allowed 
to run for several hours under constant conditions before 
any readings were taken. Current meusureraents taken 
at intervals during this time of standing confirrae<l 
Werner^s results, showing a regular increase with time up 
to H constant value. It was thus reasonable to assume that, 


* J. Werner, 'Aeii. fiir, Phys, Ixvii. p. 211 fl031). 
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after a Bufficienfc time of standing under the same vaeuam 
conditions, a residual gas layer existed in a state of eqni- 
libriain at the surface of the metal. Having reached a 
stable state in which the photoelectric emission remained 
constant, the problem then was to investigate the efferd 
of annealing the metal, assuming it to be originally in 
the polished or strained state. The cathode was heated 
to tlie point of redness for fonr minutes, after which the 
heating current was slowly decreased to zero. During this 
lieating a positive restraining potential of 30 volts was 
applied to the strip to prevent any thermionic emission. 
Measurements of the photoelectric current were taken at 
intervals from the time at which the heating current was 
switched off, and the time at which each measurement was 
taken was noted. When the variation with time became small 
the apparatus was left for a period of 20 hours, the pressure 
being 10”^ mm., after which the pressure was again reduced 
to 10^® mm. and the same conditions as at the beginning 
were maintained for an hour. After this time the readings 
had become constant. The annealed strip was then polished 
in vacito^ the eniission being measured at intervals during 
the process, and was finally allowe<l to stand under exactly 
the same conditions as before. The emission again assumed 
a constant value. 


Explanation of Curves. 

Fig, 3 is a graphical representation of the complete 
cycle for silver. The j)art AB represents the constant 
emission for the polished metal under equilibrium conditions 
(stable adsorbed gas layer at 10“® mm.). Heating the 
strip produces a sudden increase in emission to the value 
at C. This may be the resultant effect due to a change 
in the metal and also in the adsorbed gas layer. The effect 
of standing with the pressure at 10“^ mm. is shown by 
the fall from O to D, which is attributed to a return of 
gas to the surface of the silver. After 20 hours standing 
at 10~^ mm. and subsequent evacuation at 10*“® mm. for 
an hour a constant value, represented by DE, is attained. 
Now, since the vacuum conditions leading uf) to the point 
A have been repeated before the point D of the cycle, it 
is reasonable to assume that the stable adsorbed gas layer 
is the same at both points: this assumption is Justified by 
subsequent results. Then the difference between the 
ordinates of AB and DE must be entirely due to a 
change in the primary eniission, i, c., to a change in 
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ihe metal itself due to annealing. The ordinate of AB 
represents the emission for the polished metal and that of 
DE the emission for the annealed iiietuL 

The part EF of the curve shows the effect of re-polishing 
in vacuo and indicates a roughly linear increase in emission 
with time of polishing, up to a maximum at P, Now, after 
standing to allow complete re-formation of the disturbed 
gas layer, a constant value is again reached at G, and the 
fact that the value of emission at Gr is approximately the 


Fig. 3. 



same as that for the polished metal at A shows that the 
conditions prevailing at A have been repeated at G. This 
strengthens our assumption that the surface gas always 
returns to the same extent, under the same pressure 
conditions, provided that sufficient time is allowed for u 
state of equilibrium to be established. 

The second peak, F, in the curve, brought about by re- 
polishing, is also explained in the same way as that due 
to heating, i. it is due both to a change in state of 
the metal itself and to a removal of gas from the surface 
by the polishing process. In standing this gas ultimately 
returns to its former stable condition. 
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Fig. 4 represents a similar cycle for gold. This shows 
the same characteristics as the carve for silver, although 
in this case the re-polishing has not quite brought the 
emission up to the initial value for polished gold. There 
is, however, quite a definite change in the emission 
accompanying the change from the annealed to the polished 
state. The slight discrepancy is probably due to the fact 
that the same degree of polish as that existing initially, 
was not quite obtained by means of the polished steel 
cylinder. This is borne out by the fact that subsequent 
annealing and polishing in i^acuo produced repetition of the 
lower value. 


Fio. 4. 


An OJr Molt »n.m. 



Saturation Current Experiments. 

Observations have also been made on the saturation 
current, the procedure being the same as for the unaccele- 
rated emission. The results show no efiects similar to those 
described above, which may be attributed to changes in 
the adsorbed gas layer, but there is a marked increase 
in sensitivity on polishing and a decrease of the same 
magnitude on annealing. 

Conclusion. 

It is appai'ent from this work that the photoelectric 
emission of a metal, in the absence of a strong accelerating 
field, can be used as an indicator of changes occurring 
injtlje adsorbed gas layer on the surface of the metal. 
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The probable explanation is that, since under these con- 
ditions the emitted electrons will have energies ranging 
from a very small value up to a maximum, a change in 
depth of the adsorbed gas layer will produce a corre- 
sponding change in the proportion of slower electrons 
restrained by the layer. Such a change will have very little 
effect on the saturated emls^ioFi, owing to the higherenargy of 
the electrons. The saturation current is, in fact, only affected 
by an alteration in the true contact potential (and therefore 
in the long wave limit) : since no ‘^gas^’ effects occur in 
the saturation current experiments, it is apparent that the 
removal of adsorbed gas in the manner described has no 
effect on the contact potential, while the polishing and 
annealing processes alter it to a definite extent which can 
be repeated. 

An investigation of the behaviour of the long wave limit 
under the above conditions is desirable, and it is intended 
to carry on the work in this direction for a series of metals. 

Tn conclusion, 1 wish to expre.ss my thanks to Professor 
P. E. Shaw for facilities provided for this work and for 
valuable advice daring the course of the experiments. 


LIV, Some Properties of Porous Buildinp Materials ^ — 
Part III. A Iheoiuj of the Ahstyepiuni and Transmission 
of Water hi/ Porous Bodies. Bi/ K. Madgwick, MJ\, 

Introduction, 

rjlHIS section is concerned with an elucidation of the laws 
X governing the flow of water in porous bodies under 
certain conditions, and the expression of those laws in terms 
of definite physical constants w^hich can be determined experi- 
mentally. The flow is always considered to take place from 
a plane surface of the material, initially dry, and to proceed 
in a direction normal to the surface. It may occur under 
the action of capillary or apjdied forces, or both. Oapilhiry 
forces are always 0 [>erative when absorption is proceeding ; 
transmission is due solely to applied forces. Tliree cases of 
practical importance will be considered : — 

(a) Entering surface horizontal, the direction of flow 
being vertically downwards. Absorption is assisted 


^ Communicated by Sir F, E. Smith, K.C.B , C.B.E , Sec.U.S. 
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by a head o£ water equal to the depth of penetration 
added to the pressure (if any) which is applied at 
the surface ; when the water flows through the 
material the capillary forces are no longer 
effective. 

(b) Absorption from a horizontal surface, the flow being 
vertically upwards. The absorption is retarded by 
a bead of water equal to the height of penetration, 
and proceeds until the opposing forces are equal. 

(c) Absorption from a vertical surface, the flow being 
horizontal. If the surface in question is that of a 
wall the absorption is generally doe to capillarity 
only, but may be assisted to some slight extent by 
wdnd pressure ; if it forms the side of a tank filled 
with water the pressure arising from the head of 
water will also be of consequence. 

The porosity has been defined as the volume of water which 
is absorbed by unit volume of the material under the experi- 
mental conditions to be described. Although experiments 
on some specimens are completed within the short space of 
an hour, it has been found that very little further absorption 
takes place over a much longer period ; and it is probable 
that the amount of water which is absorbed under these con- 
<litions approximates closely to that which is absorbed in the 
course of the slow immersion test of Hirschwald or the foui 
days’ immersion test of Kreiiger. 


The Fundamental Equation, 

In deriving the fundamenhil equation we shall take the 
ease of vertically downward flow. Let the pressure at 
the surface of the material be gh^ i. e., that due to a head of 
h centimetres of water, and consiiler the conditions for equi- 
librium at the moment the depth of penetration is .v. The 
applied pressure is then g/i-k-g.v. For unit area of cross- 
section of the material let a be the total area of cross-section 
of the pores normal to tlie direction of flow, and yS the sum of 
their perimeters. Then the force due to the applied pressure 
is (gh-^ga^)» per unit area, and that due to capillarity is 
ySTcos^^ where T is the surface tension and d the angle of 
contact. Thus the force assisting the motion is 

{gh + 4- 0T cos 6 per unit area. 

Assume that the resistance to flow is proportional to the 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. VoL 13* No. 85. March 1932. 2 T 
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average velocity — which is proportional to the rate of pene- 

tration -t~. It will be proportional also to the average 
at 

length of the path of the water within the material, and this 
is proportional to the depth of penetration a?. The force 

resisting the motion is then where 0' is a constant 

for the material, and the total force per unit area is 

[gh -\r gx)ci 4- ffl cos 5 . 


This is equal to the rate of change of momentum of the water 
contained within a prism of the material of unit cross-section 
and height x. Let the porosity be B. The mass of this 


d.r 


water is Ba? and its average velocity is where k is a 


constant ; hence the rate of change of niomenttim is 


Thus 



^ i3Tcos/9 (y iLv 

'T can be written , i. e., 

OL 

equivalent to a head Ji of water. 


Bk d ( 
a * dt\ dt )' 

capillarity is in ettVct 

Hence, writing also 






Bk d / dx\ 

a * dt / * 


The term on the right-hand side of this equation can he 
neglected if it is small in comparison with gli gx gh\ To 
get some idea of the order of magnitude of fi the arrangement 
shown in the accompanying figure was used. The specimen 
was fixed to a brass cap of the type which is employed for the 
:»ir permeability and water absorption tests, and the space 
enclosed by the specimen and the cap, together with the tube 
ABC, was filled with water. After the lapse of a few minutes 
the end C of the tubewas allowed to dip into mercury, so that 
as water was absorbed by the specimen mercury was drawn 
up the tube to a height which remained steady for some time. 
It was found that the absor{)tion of water was then accom- 
panied by the withdrawal of air, a result which is to be 
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anticipated from the following considerations. In conse- 
qaenoe of the rise of mercury in the vertical tube there is 
applied to the stone a definite negative pressnre which 
opposes the flow. If all the pores were similar this pressure 
would increase until it just balanced the capillary forces, and 
would give a direct measure of It. But since the pores vary 
in size and shape, a state of affairs is reached such that the 
capillary forces in the finer pores are sufiicient, but those in 
the larger pores insufficient, to overcome the opposing pres- 
sure. Thus the value of the pressure which is measured in 
this way is a property of the largest pores and is less than 
the average value gV as defined above. Expressed in centi- 
metres of water it is always large compared with unity and 



often equal to several hundreds* Thus gli is great compared 

jg 

with 1000. Now - and k are greater than nnit}’^, but of 

that order of magnitude ; they each, in fact, represent the 
ratio of the length of the average tortuous path followed by 
the water to that of the shortest possible path. It only 


remains to show that 



is small. 


This is estimated 


roughly us follows, In the absorption experiments to bo 
described the total quantity of water absorbed at any time 
may readily be obtained from the curves; then, from a know- 
ledge of the porosity, tlie distance penetrated at that time 
may be calculated/ It is found that the results are well 

2T2 
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represented by the equation where m and n are 

constants, m of the order some hundreds and n in the region 
ot* 2. This equation gives, by successive differentiation, 

^ ~ (2 — «) J n^m a t n j or (2 — n) 

which is seen to be extremely minute compared with 1000 
tor any appreciable value of ^or ^ and for permissible values 
of m and n. Leaving out the term in question, the equation 
of motion becomes simply 

gli + ya? + all = (10) 


The Capillary Pressure, 

li^ will be termed the capillary head and gh’ the capillary 
pressure. The term gh'^gae-^gli represents the total pres- 
sure, capillary plus applied. Calling this jt?, we may w rite 
equation (10) 

dx . 




dx 


Regarding the factor ^ 


generally as the rate of movement 


of the water normally to the entering surface, which may 
vary, as in the case of absorption, or be constant, as in tlie 
case of transmission, it is clear that equation (11) applies 
equally to the three cases of downward, upward, and hori- 
zontal flow for both absorption and transmission. Whenever 
absorption is proceeding the value of the capillary pressure 
is included in the term /> ; for all cases of transmission gh' 
is zero. 


The Permeability, 

Let g be the rate of absorption or transmission in cubic 
centimetres per second per square centimetre of material. 
Then 




dx 

dt^ 


or 


dx ^ q 


and substituting in equation (11), 
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6 

writing P = - ; or, if Q is the rate of absorption or trans- 
mission over an area A, 

Q = A.P.^ (13) 

The constant P represents the rate of flow through unit area 
of tlie material of unit thickness under the action of unit 
pressure, and is termed the permeability, (In these defini- 
tions a definite temperature is implied, since the surface 
tension and viscosity vary with temperature.) 


The Kesutivity. 

Equation (13) is similar to that representing the corre- 
sponding case of the steady flow of heat or electricity, and, 

by analogy, P might be called the conductivity. — = a will 


be referred to as the resistivity. Equation (13) may thus be 
written 


Q = 


ax 


(14) 


The Absorptivity 


A case or considerable practical importance is that in 
which absorption occurs under the action of capillarity only — 
that is, in which the value of is yJi , Inserting this value 
in equation (13), we have 


(4=: A.P. 


gP 


and w^hen A = 1 and 


q = 

which gives the rate of absorption per square centimetre of 
surlace under the action of capillarity only at the moment 
when the depth of penetration is 1 centimetre. This will 
be termed the absorptivity,^ Z, Thus 

Z = P#^ (15) 

and the rate of absorption in the absence of any applied 
pressure is given simply by 


( 16 ) 
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The RaJte of Penetration^ 

The time which is taken for the water to penetrate to a 
given distance can be calculated from equation (11). 

(a) Vertically Downward Flow . — In the case of vertically 
downward flow we have 


p = yh ^gx-\-gh* = ^ gx, 

writing H=:A + /i', the sura of the pressure in centimetres of 
water at the entering surface and the capillary head. Hence^ 
remembering that c=B<r, 

= — (17) 

9 (It 

whence 


t = — \ a? — H log 

9 ' 


(1+5)}- 


(18) 


By expanding the logarithmic term this is converted into 
the form 

2^111 + 

. 2 X 2 \ 

^ 3H'^4‘H*-r • 




where 


D = 


Bcr 


ly,'- 


When X is small compared with H equation (19) simplifies to 


t = D 


h' 


H' 


(20) 


and when h — 0 it farther redue-e-< to 

t = (21) 


(b) Verticalljj Upward Flow , — Vertically upward flovr is 
generally due solely to capillarity, i. e., A = 0 and H = ^'. 
Also, the head of water inside the material acts against the 
ctapillary forces and Hence (e/. equation (17)) 


and 


Bo da. 
9 ""‘dt 


+ . . ( 22 ) 
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or, by expanding the logarithmic 

t = D.ar* I 


. 2 a? t { 
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(23) 


4 =h'^ - i ’• 

which also simplifies to equation (21) when x is small in 
comparison with li^. 

(c) Horizontal Floic, — For horizontal flow 
p = gh-k- git = 
and {cf. equation (ITi) 


whence 


Her (Le 
H = — X ; 

(j dt 


and when A = 


Bcr 


2 = 


Da?-. 


(24) 

(25) 

D may be termed the penetration constant. It is equal to 
the time taken for the water to penetrate to unit distance 
under the action of capillarity only. Under these conditions^ 
which are very common in practice, a simple expression 
emerges for the rate of absorption at any given time ; for, 
from equations (25) and (16), 

(26) 


Q = AZ^/)'. 


Dif event Moterials in Contact. 

We now proceed to examine the flow of water into and 
through a s(*ries of slabs of different materials in intimate 
contact with one another. 

( 1 ) Ahsoj^ption atul Transmission. 

Let /> = the total jmessure across the slabs, 

= the pressures across slabs 1, 2, . . 

/ 3= their thicknesses, 
cTi, 0-2 ...= their resistivities. 

We have the conditions that the total pressure is the sum 
of the pressures across the separate slabs, and that q at any 
moment is constant throughout. Therefore 

p = jpi+iP2“h ... 

== <^%hq • • • equation (14) 

== qUaL 
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and 

p 


or 


.... (27) 


in further conformity with the thermal and electrical 
analogies. This equation applies equally to absorption or 
transmission in the same manner as equation (14). For 
absorption it is merely necessary to include in p the 
capillary pressure of the medium into which the water is 
penetrating. 


(2) Penetration. 

In investigating the rates of penetration into the successive 
slabs, we consider each separately and determine the time 
the water takes to penetrate to a given distance from the 
moment it enters. 


(a) Vertieally Downioard Flow . — Let // represent the 
capillary head in the nth medium. When the w'ater has 
penetrated to a distance a? in that medium, 


and 


q bv equation (27), 

cTi/j -r- o-g/g ... 


P ^ ■ 4 * yli 

= 

writing li = the sum of the applied head at the surface of the 
medium under consideration and the capillary head of that 
medium. Then 

V 5 

2 O’/ -f 
1 

Ti 


also, 


where is the porosity of the ntlj medium. Thus 

X crL'T a,, a? 

1 


whence 


t = 


B„(S ffi—ffaH.) 
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(b) Veriimlhj Upward Flow. — For upward flow we hare, 
rsimilarly, 


* dt 


^ cl <r»*r 
1 




whence 


»-i , 

2 (Tl'^a„3C 
1 


B„( 2 ff/ + cf«H) R ^ ^ 

, V- 5 )- 5 r- 


(29) 


(c) Horizontal Floiv, — When the flow is horizontal we 
have simply 

dt ^ ~ ^ ^ 

2 cl’^-Cnaa 2 cl-^Cnaa 


which gives 


i 1 

«-i 

B„ 2 a/ 

^ 

Hg * 2% 




(30) 


When ac is siuall in comparison with H, equations (28) and 
(2il) approximate to (30). 

The constants h' j a, Z, D, and B will be referred to as 
the absorption constants. It will be observed that only 
three of them {h% a, and D, for example) are independent; 
and, if the theory holds, these are sufficient to predict the 
circumstances of the flow of w^ater under the conditions 
which have been described. 


L V . Some Properties of Porous Building Mat€7ials,~l^ art 1 V . 
The Determination of the Absorption Consta7its of a Homo- 
geneous Specimen. By E. Madgwxck, M.C.^ Jf./Sc., 
Ph.D. * 

The Fasperimental Method. 

fipHE specimen which has been used in the air permeability 
JL test (Part II.) is already prepared lor the water 
absorption test. The holders were designed primarily in this 

♦ Oommauicfited by Sir F. E, Smith, K,C.B., O.B.E., Sec.R.S. 
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connexion, and are shown in fig, 1. Before the specimen 
is placed between them they are heated to a temperature 
just above the melting-point of Faraday wax, a little of 
which is applied around the edges to render the joints air- 


1 . 


8 

1 

1 

c 


1 




;• '-/sPEaMEN‘l v^ - / 









Fig. 2. 



and water-tight. If the test is to be carried out at a 
pressure greater than about 50 cm, of water, the holders are 
clamped together while the wax is still soft. 

The specimen so prepared is connected to the apparatu.s 
shown in fig. 2. A is an aspirator containing water, T a 
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f lass tap^ SS a capillary tube in front of a millinietre scale. 

0 fill the space abore the specimen the tap T is turned on 
while the tube 0 is left open, so that as water enters at B 
the air is driven out through O (see also fig, !)• When the 
space is completely filled with water C is closed^ and 
the vertical tube and the capillary tube are also filled. The 
tap T is now closed, an<i the meniseus in the capillary tube 
moves along the scale as absorption proceeds. By observing 
the time taken to move through any distance the rate of 
absor[>tion or transiiiissiun can be calculated from a know- 
ledge of the bore of the capillary tube. The sensitivity of 
the apparatus can he altered by using capillary tubes of 
different bores. These are carefully selected so as to show 
no appreciable variation in cross-section throughout their 
lengths. At the beginning of an experiment it is usual 
to work with a movement of 50 cm., which may be reduced 
to as little as 2 cm. towards the end. Tiie vertical glass 
tube is readily detachable in order that the head of water 
may be ad justed. 

The time is noted the moment the specimen is wetted, and 
the rate of absorption is measured as soon as possible 
afterwards. Imraediatel}" one reading is finished another is 
cotnraenced, the process being repeated until the rate of fiow 
attains a constant value. The rate q at which water enters 
each square Centimetre of the specimen, or the rate Q at 
which it enters the whole specimen of area A, is plotted 
against the time t* 

O 


The Theoretical Ahsorption Curve* 

While absorption is proceeding the value of the pressure p 
is a{h' li -i- /v) , where A' is the capillary head, A the head of 
water at the entering surface^ and x the depth of pene- 
tration. A convenient value of A is 50 cm.; P is rarely less 
than 100 cm., and is sometimes greater than 1000 cm. The 
thickness of the specimen is generally between 1 and 4 cm. 
Thus p is nearly constant and approximately equal to pH 
where A. Then we have from equation (14) 


.r 


and from equation (20) 


t 




Bcr 

2pH * 
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Thesf« give for the equation to the absorption curve in the 
-case of a thin specimen 


'wherts 



_ EA-^H 


• (31) 


• (32) 


Assuming the water front to be perfectly uniform, absorp- 
tion should proceed according to equation (31 j until the 
under face of the specimen is reached and transmission 
commences. At that moment the capillary forces cease to 
operate and the value of tbe pressure p falls from g{Ii 
to g{h^l). 

Ey equation (13) this results in a drop in the rate of 
ilow from 

= . . . . (33) 


representing the rate of absorption for a depth of penetration 
^qiial to the thickness of the specimen, to 


^ AP(7(^-pO 

> 


(3-i) 


representing the steady rate of transmission, 
occurs at time 


< 0 = 11 . 


2 I 

3 • H 



F urther, this 


• (35) 


by equation (19). 


Ihe Experimental Absorption Curve. 

Many tests have been carried out on natural stones, bricks, 
and plasters. A set of typical results for a specimen of Eox 
Ground stone are plotted in fig. 3, which depicts the three 
cliaracteristic features of absorption, the transition between 
absorption and transmission and steady transmission. 

Box Ground is a stone of unusual homogeneity, in which 
absorption takes place in excellent agreement with equation 
(31). Generally there are between the theoretical and 
experimental absorption curves slight divergences which 
may either be random in character or, in the cases ol certain 
materials, tend to conform to type. A number of causes 
may contribute to such divergences. Ail the materials with 
which we are concerned are un homogeneous to some extent. 
Specimens have been examined in this connexion by allov>ing 
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them to absorb a staining solution of potassium perman- 
ganate and breaking them across after a suitable penetration 
had taken place. The advancing surface of the liquid is^ 
always characterized by irregularities, which in most cases 
are fairly uniform with regard to magnitude and distribution^ 
but occasionally are so marked as to indicate definite 
discontinuities in the rates of penetration. Progressive 


Fig, 3. 



variations in the properties of such artificial test pieces as^ 
plasters are to be anticipated from the manner of their 
preparation. An edge effect is also present, the absorption 
being retarded somewhat in the vicinity ot the waxed sides 
of the specimen. This, however, can be reduced to neglig- 
ible proportions by using specimens sufficiently wide in 
proportion to their thickness. Corresponding to thick- 
nesses of 1 and 2 inches, widths of 8 and 12 inches 
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res|mctively are adequate. In consequence of tbe drying 
out of a specimen there may be present at the surface a 
** skin of ajjpreciable resistance, which is not necessarilj^ 
constant througliout the course of a test. To isolate any 
such effect would require sufficient experimental data for 
each material to eliminate the random consequences of 
un homogeneity. Moreover, tests on different specimens 
of the same malerial reveal siicli variations in properties as 
to render a refinement of this sort unnecessary within the 
scope of our pivsent investigation. In other connexions 
the skin effect is of considerable importance and will be 
examined in the next section. 

The average depth of penetration may be defined as the 
depth to wliicli the absorbed water would have reached had 
the penetration been uniform. Also, the total amount of 
water which has been absorbed at any stage is represented 
by the area under the curve up to the appropriate time. 

The transition between absorption and transmission is 
gradual, due to the irregularity in the water front which 
has been remarked. The portion of the curve corresponding 
to this pha>e is shown in fig. 4. Transmission commences 
-at h and absorption ends at e, the flow at any intermediate 
point comprising absorption and transmission together. In 
a thicker specimen absorption would continue according to 
equation (M), and be represented by ilte prolongation of the 
curve ab. Thus, it ah be extrapolated to a point d at wdiich 
the area under the curve represents the cjuanfity^ of water 
which is actually absorhe<i by the specimen throughout the 
whole course of the test, the point d will indicate the rate 
of absorpticn Qq (equation (33)) corresponding to an average 
depth ot penetraticn equal to the thickness ol tlie specinten 
and the time fy (equation (3."))) taken to penetrate to that 
depth. The steady rate of transmission Qj (equation (34)) 
is given by the rate of flow beyond c. 

To separate the contributions which aksorptioii and trans- 
mission make to the rates of flow between b ami c, consider 
a point f on and let g be the point corresponding to the 
same time on the prolongation of ah. Suppose X to be the 
area over which transmission takes place ; then the rate of 


transmission is Qi ^ ? where Qi is the rate of transmission 


over the whole specimen of area A, and the rate of iibsorp- 
tion is Q 2 * — r — , wdiere Q 2 represents what would be the 

jfx 

rate of absorption over the whole urea of the specimen corre- 
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clouding to the momentary average depth of the water front. 
Thns, if Q' is the total rate of flow aty, 

Fijr. 4 . 



whence 

Y _ -^(Qs Q ^ 

Qs-Qi ’ 

and the rate of transmission 

QiX^Qy Qg^QO 
A Q2 — Qi 

Provided the irregularities in the water front are not too 
great the rate at which the average depth of penetration 
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increases during the period of combined absorption and 
transmission is approximately half that at which it would 
iticrease were absorption to proceed uninterrupted. Q* 
decreases from the value of Q at 5 to that at and at any 
moment approximates to the mean of the values at b and g. 
The rates of transmission as calculated in this way are shown 
by the line ee. 

The total amount of water absorbed by the specimen is 
represented by the area under the experimental curve which 
is bounded by the line ee^ and also by that under the 
extrapolated curve up to^i. Thus, if the perpendicular dj to 
the time axis cut be in h and ee in i, we see that the area hie 
is equal to the sum of the areas hbd and eij. The point d is 
determined by this condition. 


Calculation of the Constants, 

The values of Q^, Qj having been determined, the 

absorption constants may be calculated from equations (33), 
(34), and (35). Prom equations (33) and (34) the capillary 
head 


7/ _ (Qo’~Ql)(/^d' 

Q. 


From equation (34) the permeability 

P -- 

The resistivity 

1 K(h-j-I)if 

Q,/ * 

The absorptivity 

z= i’A> = 


. . (;5t;> 

. . (37) 

. . (38) 

. . (39) 


From equation (35) the penetration constant 


D = 


^0 

• 



H 


0 


2 l_ 

3 H 


1+.. 


I 

H 



h' 


f 


since I is small in comparison with H, 

^0 + 0 d* 
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writing (H + /) for (H+|/) 

_ ^oQo 

Qi) 

by equation (36 )• 

Also, from our definition of the porosity 

^ _ 2eoQo 

<r ““ AZ ‘ ‘ 

When the ordinates of the absorption curve represent the 
rates of flow q per sq. cm._, equations (36)-(41) are modified 
by substituting • A for Qo and qi . A for Qi. 

The expression (41) is susceptible to inaccuracy from 
the causes which, as mentioned above, may affect equatioii 
(31). In practice a more precise value of the porosity, 
which is recjuired in connexion with the determination of 
the saturation coefficient (Part I.), is obtained by estimating, 
from the area under the curve, the total amount of water 
absorbed by the specimen. After the specimen has been 
wetted two or three minutes elapse before observations are 
taken. The quantity of water absorbed during this fieriod 
is determined as follows : — For purposes of extrapolation 
portions of the curve conform accurately enough to the 
equation Q” . < = constant, where n is in the region of the 
theoretical value 2. n is evaluated for the first part of 
the curve by plotting log Q against log t. Then the amount 
of water absorbed at time t is 

(* 

Jo ± 

where is the rate of absorption at time^. The area under 
the curve beyond t is measured by means of a planimeter. 

The resuUs of some tests are set out below. The series of 
values for Whitbed are selected to illustrate the extent to 
which the absorptive properties of a stone may vary. Of 
the six specimens the last two were cut from the same 
block, the remainder collected at random. 

The method here described has been extensively applied 
to the routine testing of various kinds of building materials. 
The calculations are based on the assumptions that the 
specimen is homogeneous and tliat absorption is unaccom 
panied by chemical changes. An examination of the absorp- 
tion curve readily reveals whether these conditions are 
approached sufficiently closely to justify the expressions of 
the absorptive properties of the material in terms of the 
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constants which have been defined. Even when such is not 
the case the curve invariably yields information of value. 

Application to the Weathering Problem, 

It has been remarked that the weathering o£ stone is 
intimately associated with tlie flow of water in it, Obser- 
Tations on structures built with the same stone have shown 


discrepancies in their 

weathering 

qualities, and 

from 

Specimen. 

Capillary head 
fi . 

cm. of water. 

Resistivity. 
O.Cx.H. unitsXlOs 

Penetration Constant 

D. Porosicy. 

C.G.S. units. 

Portland Wiiiibed 

2Tb 

10-7 

305 

175 


m 

401 

189 

•118 


167 

4‘2:) 

153 

•114 


275 

20-T 

523 

•131 


2-10 

Hi 

350 

■142 


2iH 

10-5 

320 

•148 

Porilaiul Roach .. 

106 

40:i 

3290 

•101 

Beerstone 

556 

4-46 

871 

•208 

*Moni8 Park 

006 

36-4 

391 

•195 

Box ©round 

135.5 

100*0 

671 

•378 

Barley Dale 

228 

60*9 

1170 

•078 

Longridge 

514 

48*7 

X)S0 

•073 

Bath Stone 

1078 

43-a 

446 

•225 

Wire-cut brick 

201 

5*40 

2i t 

•lt>8 

Sand-faced brick ... 

05 

0-336 

.24 

•!30 ' 

©ypsuni piaster 

684 

20-8 

'174 

•228 


the table we see that the absorptive properties of the same 
material show considerable variations. The [Possible co- 
ordination of there two facts suggests a new avenue o\' 
investigation. Specimens for weathering tests may be 
selected to differ in their absorption constants but in other 
respects to be as nearly as possible similar. 


LVL On the Effective Capacitjj of the Quadrant Electrometer, 
By J. J. McHekky, M,A,, 

fpHE theory of the effective capacity of the quadrant 
L electrometer has been treated theoretically by Sir J. J. 
Thomson, O.M.f, who showed that the motion of the 

Communicated by the Author, 
t Phil Mag. vol. xlvi. p, 536 (Dec. 1898). 
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needle^ when at a high potential, caused an apparent increase 
in the efiEective capacitj’' of the instrument. The effective 
capacity may be defined as the quantity of electricity 
necessary to increase by unity the potential of the insulated 
q[uadrants, the other pair of quadrants being earthed and the 
needle maintained at a given potential. In what follows 
the earthed pair of quadrants, together with the case of the 
instrument and screening tubes for connexions, will be 
called the first conductor ; the other pair of quadrants, with 
wires leading to them, will be called the second conductor ; 
and the needle will be called the third conductor. 

Thomson's treatment is given here, with a sliglit change 
of notation. 

IF Q2 is the charge on the second conductor, 

9 12^ 1 "h 922^ 2 d- <^32^ 3, 

where ^22 coefficient of capacity and ^j2, ^32 coefficients 
of induction of the conductors. They depend on the position 
of the needle, and are therefore functions of the angle 
which is the deflexion of the needle from the zero position 
in which it rests when Vi = V2 = 0 for all values of V3. 

When Vi = V2 = 0 , (Q2)o = (§ 32)oV3. 

When = 0, and V2^^0, Q2 ~ *^722^2 
The effective capacity 

= = 9*. + y? {' M - (732)0}. 

(712 + 7*2 + 732) = 0 

when the needle is originally in the symmetrical position, 
and also, when $ is small, = 0 ; so that 

^^(722)=-/^ (923). 

Thus, neglecting powers of 0 higher than the first, 

922 = (922)0 ^ hi 0 ; ^32 = (932)0 d- 1-109 
and the effective capacity is 

(922)0““^!^ 

(722)H-M(y*-l). 

2 V 2 


or 
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Now B =: iV*V|, and the effective capacity is therefore 

Y 

If is small, as is usual when the instrument is used 

heterostatically, the effective capacity is 

The object of the present paper is to investigate tim 
importance of the term hik(Y^y in ordinary use, and to find 
out how far it explains the behaviour of* the instrument 
in measuring currents or quantities of electricity. Now it 
is well known that the coefficient k in the above treatment 
is not a constant, but depends itself on the value of V3, and 
this alters the form of the expression for the effective 
capacity. This alteration is due to the necessity of expand- 
ing the coefficient of capacity to a higher power of 
6 than the first 


When ^ is small, 
V 2 


B 




?) 


where bi, as before, is 
(P 


IS (gas), 


or 


F + 6,V,* 


or 


+ ^(9s*) ; an'J 


F is the modulus of 


torsion of the suspending fibre. If we use the above 
expression for 6 in finding the effective capacity we get, 
as before, 

(9^2)0 +m(^-iV 


or 


( 9 »)o + 


^i^Va 


2 )('s- 2’) 


F + 6,V,* 

Thus the efEectire capacity becomes, when V, is neglected, 

”*+F + W* 

Here ?h is written instead of (902)0- 

* Walker, PliiL Mag. (6) vi. p. 3S8 (.4.ug. 1903) ; Anderson, Phil. 
.Mag. p. 380 (March 1912). 
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When tbe instrument is used idiestaticallj and Vg = Vj =0, 


Id* Id* 

where ojis g ^ (?»)’ ®'' cha' ge on *!'« 

insulated quadrants is Qg, where 

Q,= (?a)Vj=(m-6i0)V,. 


The effective capacity 



= m— + 


2(F-agV2*)' 


Here, in practice, the term 


2 (F — <22^2^) 


is small and may be 


neglected. It amounts in the electrometer studied here 
to about *06 cm. when ¥ 2 ==^ volts and 6 about 50 divisions. 
The capacity m was 52*2 cm The coefficients and 
may be easily compared with F, the modulus of torsion 
of the fibre suspending the needle, by finding in radians the 
values of 6 for different values of Vg, V 3 , and substituting 

in the formula ^ = Here Vg must be small 

r -f O2V3-* 

compared wdth V 3 , and both must be expressed in electro- 
static units. If (Vs)»t is that potential of the needle which 
makes the angle 0 a maximum for a given value of v*, 


**- I 

F“(v,v- 


With the needle at a potential (Vg)®., 


p hiV2(yz)m 

2F — ’ 


and by substitution of experimentally found values tor 
0 and Vg, ™ may be found. The effective capacity may 
then be expressed in terms of Vg and F, and is equal to 



F, or m +^F, 
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where w can be calculated for different values of V 3 . The 
eKpression for the increase in the effective capacity due 
to the motion of the needle nui}" therefore be tested by 
plotting the values of x for given values of Vs against the 
corresponding increases in the effective capacity of the 
electrometer as measured by experiment. It will be seen 
below that the graph so obtained is a straight line passing 
through the origin* In addition, F may be obtained by 
dividing the factor x into the observed value of the increase 
in the effective capacity for a given value of Vg* 

Ihe Experinimds, 

The effective capacity of the electrometer, called here- 
after /*, was found by comparison with a fixed condenser^ 


Fig. 1. 



which will be denoted by C, and whose capacity was kiiown 
to be approximately 0000466 microfarads, or 41’94 e.s.iu 
The exact value of 0 is of no great importance in the 
ex{)eriments described here, as all the values of the quantity 
c are measured in terms of it. The value obtained lor F 
depends on the value of C, and therefore also the values 
of bi and 63 . The experimental arrangements are shown 
in fig. 1 . The condenser 0 is placed in series with the 
electrometer, one plate being joined to the insulated 
quadrants through the usual earthing key. The otlier 
plate of C is connected to the point A of a potentiometer. 
To begin with, both quadrants were earthed and the key K 
was open, so that A was also at zero potential. The needle 
was raised to the required potential and the earthing key 
raised so as to leave the working quadrants insulated, the 
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needle being in the zero position. When the key JK was 
closed the point A and one plate of C was raised to a poten- 
tial V and the other plate of the condenser and the insulated 
qnMrants assumed a potential t?. Since the quadrants and 
that plate of C connected to them were insulated, it is cleiir 

Cf + C(r-V) = 0 , or CT = C(V-t-), 


so that 


c _V~j; 
G “ r • 


When the electrometer is used idiostalicall}' 

v,= 1-3=0, and 

where Bi and 6^ are the deflexions caused by the potentials 
V and V respectively. When used heterostatically and 
when V 3 is laige compared with V or r 

c _ 01—02 
C “ 02 ‘ 

It must be noted that to make Vg= 0 it is not in general 
sufficient to join the needle to earth, on account of the 
contact difference of potential between the material of the 
needle and that of the quadrants. To make ^ 3 = 0 , oiv 
in other words, to make sure that the potential at a point in 
air just outside the needle is the same as that at a point in 
air just outside the earthed quadrants, a small potential must 
be applied to the needle, until with Vj = 0 a reversal of the 
sign of causes no change in the deflexion observed. The 
electrometer used in these experiments had a needle made of 
silvered paper which was *076 volts electronegative to the 
brass quadrants. Another electrometer had an aluminium 
needle which was *263 volts electropositive to the quadrants. 

U\ the above method the potential V is fixed and the 
deflexion may be read at leisure, but the deflexion 0^, 
which depends on v and which takes a minute or two to 
read, will be affected by any defect in the insulation of the 
electrometer or of the condenser. A leak in the electro- 
meter makes 02 too small and a leak in the condenser makes 
it too big. When the readings given below were being 
taken the insulation was satisfactory, the deflexion 0^ being 
steady. A variation of the method in which, with the. 
electrometer system insulated and at zero potential, the, 
potential of the point A is changed from V to zero, could also 
be used. In tins case the insulated system has an original 
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charge =— CV, the charge due to the potential of the 
needle being, of course, left out of account. When V is 
changed to zero by opening the key K, the potential of the 
insulated system changes to v where v and V have now 
opposite signs. The charge on the insulated system remain- 
ing constant, we have 

~OV=(> + cr, 

V V -f r 


When the potential of the needle, V 3 , is zero, the sign 
of V makes no change in and we have, as before, 


When V 3 o and 


Vo 

Vs 


is small we have 


4- ^2 

C ■“ -^2 ’ 


where 6^ is the deflexion due to the potential v and -is of 
opposite sign to If we disregard the sign of 0^ and 
deal in absolute values of the deflexions we get, as before, 


c _ — ^2 

* 


In this second method when the insulated system has 
attained the potential v it may leak to earth either across the 
electrometer system or the condenser, so that the defective 
insulation of both c and C conspire to make the absolute 
value of V too small, and therefore the absolute deflexion 6^ 
too small. 

In our case the insulation of c and C was good, and the 
first method described gave steady values of 0^^ so that 
it alone was used. In cases where the condenser insulation 
is worse than that of the electrometer both methods should 
be used and means taken. 

Table I. shows the values of ¥ 3 , ^ 1 , ^ 2 , and The 

values of Y 3 go from zero to 250 volts. The deflexions 
given were not those read directly from the straight scale 
of the electrometer, but were reduced to readings on 
a circular scale having the mirror as centre. The deflexions 
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$1 and 0^ are proportional to the angles of deflexion of the 
needle. 

The values of and ^ are shown in the graph of fig. 2. 
The last reading given in the table, in which ^ = 2*74, was 

Table I. 


V, (volts). 

e.. 

e,. 

c 

C* 

0 

191’5 

38 

1-244 

40*5 

143 

58 

1-47 

81 

118-4 

41 

1*86 

119 

137-5 

40-5 

2*40 

161 

142 

37 ’2 

2-82 

200 

137 

33 

3*15 

260 

126-3 

28-3 

3-46 

157 (bv sharing charges) 


2-74 



obtained by the method of sharing the charges.” The 
electrometer was charged to a given potential which was 
read from the value of the deflexion, and then w^as connected 
to the condenser, so that the charge was shared between 
e and C. The value 2*74 differs from that of the corre- 
spondling point on the graph (2-80) by about 2 per cent* 
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It will be observed that the effective capacity when V|r 
is about 125 volts is double the capacity when Vs = 0. 

The increase in the effective capacity o£ the electrometer 
with Vs is a very important factor in its behaviour when 
used to measure charges or currents. Let a quantity of 
electricity Q be given to the insulated quadrants, causing 
their potential to increase by V^. Then Q =cVj, where e 


is the effective capacitj . Now ^ being small, 






or 



where 


7 = 


3 


and may be called the sensitivity of the electrometer for 

measuring potentials. Q therefore is where ^ may be 

called the sensitivity for measuring charges. Table II. 
shows the deflexions (^) observed for a value of Vjss *505 volts, 
wnth different values of Vg. A graph of 6 against Vg, Vj 
l>eing kept constant, shows how 7 varies with Vj. This 
graph is shown in curve B of fig. 3. When these values 
of 7 are divided by numbers proportional to c we obtain 
quantities proportional to the sensitivity of the electrometer 

in measuring charges, that is, to ~ . These numbers are 

also shown in Table II. and plotted on curve A of fig. 3. 
The points obtained in this way are indicated by crosses. 
Curve B shows that the electrometer is most, sensitive in 
measuring potentials when VgssrlS? volts approximately. 
Curve A shows that the electrometer when used to measure 
charges is most sensitive when V 3 is in the neighbourhood of 
80 volts, when no external loading condenser is added to 
increase the electrometer capacity. If this is done it Is 
obvious that the value of V 3 , which causes greatest sensitivity 
in measuring charges, will increase and approach the value 
of Vg, which causes the electrometer to be most sensitive in 
measuring potentials, the two values coinciding when the. 
loading condenser is very big. 

The variation with Vg of the sensitivity of the electro- 
meter in measuring charges was also studied by measuring 
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tb# time, T, necessary for a constant current, I, to produce 

a given deflexion, 0. Here 

€0 , 

— , and 


V3 (volts). 
40 5 
58*5 
81 
101 
119 
121 
141 
161 
182 
200 
243 
250 


Q==IxT 


y X const. 
70 

116*4 

137*3 

140*4 

141*6 

140-8 

138 

128 


7 

Table II. 

- X const, 
c 

111 

146 

133*2 

117*3 

102*2 

86*3 


y 0 

c*IT 


T (secs.). 
94 
70*2 
68*3 
70*5 

73*4 

80*4 

88*5 

105*5 


^ X const. 
106 
143 
146 
142 

136 

124 

113 

95 


Fig, 3. 
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was placed on the lower of two plates inside an earthed box. 
Tile lower plate was joined to the electrometer, the upper 
being maintained at a constant potential of about 180 volts. 
T was the time taken, when the electrometer system was 
disconnected from earth, for the spot of light on the scale 


to move over seventy divisions. 


The values of are indi- 


cated by circles on fig. 3. The constants by which J and 

^ were multiplied were so chosen that their values, so 
innlti plied, were made equal when Vj = 81 volts. It will 
be seen that the values of ^ lie near, but not quite on, 


curve A. In curve A, which shows the values of c is the 

c 

capacity of the electrometer and leads, but in measuring T 
this capacity is necessarily increased somewhat by the 
addition of the ionization chamber. This additional capacity 
was small, but not negligible. The addition of an external 
capacity to the efEective capacity of the electrometer makes 
curve A alter in form towards that of curve B, with which 
it would coincide when the additional capacity is made very 

big. The small deviation of the values of from curve A 

may therefore be attributed to the addition of the extra 
capacity of the ionization chamber. 

The experimental values of c therefore explain the 
variation with V 3 of the sensitivity of the instrument 
in measuring quantities of electricity. It remains now 
to find how these observed values agree with the theoretical 
expression for the effective capacity, 


m H- 


F + W’ 


or 


m -f 


- p . 

^2+ 


Here m is, with sufficient accuracy, the value of the eflective 
capacity when ¥3 = 0 , which may be seen from Table!, 
to be 1*244 C. Subtracting this from the full values of the 
effective capacity we obtain the increase in the latter values 
due to the motion of the needle or values of c— m. Now 
c— m, experiinentally obtained, should be equal to 
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©■ 


ih* 

JT 


h.l- 

F+ V,* 


Vf. 


If Vi be expressed in volts instead o! electrostatic units 
we have 

' (IT 1 




300 


L 


h 

F‘*'V,*J 


xF. 


The ratios ^ and p were obtained from the following 
^*^The electrometer is most sensitive in measuring potentials 

/157 V 

when Vi = 157 volts; therefore =F; from 

which ^ = 3‘65. 

When V,= 157 volts and Vj = *2526 volts, 0 = 70'9 divs. 
on a scale 1 metre from the mirror ; 800 divisions on the 
scale were equal to 795 mm. Substituting in the formula, 

. JiViVi 70-9 X 7 95 


<U i7 X J. 


2F(300)*' 
we get ^ = 160. 

Substituting these values in the formula given above, we 
have 


( (160)* 

e_n,= |g.65^| 

f300^ 

IVi^ 

1’] 


xF 


= x¥. 


The measured values of c-m are *5^ 

canacity 0, in the second column of Table III. In the 
thfrd wlumn they are expressed in electrostetic units. 
Tlirfourth column gives the corresponding values of the 
factor iT Fif. 4 shows c— m plotted against a;. The grap i 
* IS a straight line passing through the origin, 

whichihows that the theoretical expression for the effective 
capacity is veriHed by experiment. 
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Taking a point on tho graph, c^m = 73*4 cm. ; .r = 4000. 
73*4 

Hence dynes x cm. per radian. This 


Table III. 


, (volts). 

c—m 

"C~‘ 

in e.s.u. 

X. 

0 

Negligible. 

— 

— 

40-5 

•226 

9*48 

437 

81 

•616 

25*8 

1474 

119 

1*156 

48*5 

2558 

161 

1*57« 

661 

3595 

200 

1-906 

80-0 

4338 

250 

2*216 

93*0 

5029 


4 , 



gives = 2*94cin./radian; « '0672 cm./(radian)^ The 
modnlns of torsion of the suspension, F, was also found 
directly by hanging from it a small cylinder of aluminium 
and' measuring the period of the torsional oscillations. The 
axis of rotation was perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder 
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an3 passed through its centre o£ gravity. The mass o£ the 
< 5 ylinder was 2*771 grm. ; its length was 3*72 cm. ami 
diameter *594 cm. The period was 81*7 seconds. From 
these data F was found to be *0193 c.g.s. units, which differs 
from the value determined above by about 4| per cent., 
which is not greater than the possible error in the assumed 
value of the capacity 0. 

The four constants of the electrometer, viz., 6], m, and 

may therefore be found easily by electrical methods provided 
a suitable standard condenser is available. Here it will be 
remembered 


HI — ((j22)o. 


and F the niodnlus o£ torsion o£ the fibre suspending 
needle. These four constants determine to a reasonable 
(letfree of accuracy the whole behaviour of the instrument. 
We may, for example, find in terms of them the ^tential 
(V.) which makes the electrometer most sensitive in 
measuring charges, and an expression for this maximum 
sensitivity, as follows : — 


d 


0 

rV, ^ 






. 4 . 

mF , / mb^ 4- b^ \ ^ 


0 


is -neatest when the denominator is least. Vs alone 

Q 

0 

being variable, or is maximum when 


® mbi + /'i' 


F 



Thus, 



F 


l>2 + 




m 
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The sensitivity for measuring potentials is 

e _ h,\\ b, 

% 


F + W 


F 

V3 


+ 6*^3 


^ is greatest when 
When m or (^22)0 becomes very big (V3)^ = (Vn)? 


0 

The maximum value of ^ is 

1 


i^y 


61^ 


/>! 

2 V ??< F(m 62 -f hi^) 


The fact that 62? hi electrometers of the usual pattern^ 
is positive is shown by Walker (/oc. cit,) to be due to the air 
gaps separating the quadrants. He thinks it probable that 
h.2 could be made to vanish by altering the angle of the 
needle, which is usually made in the form of a double sector 
of a circle. If this can be realized there is no theoretical 
limit to the sensitivity of the instrument in measuring 

potentials, but , the sensitivity for measuring charges, has 

still a maximum value when Vo = — . 

2 V 

University College, Galway. 


LVII. A Conlirmous Atomic Matru\ 

By W. R. Morgans, MMc, * t. 

1 . IntTodxiciion. 

rilHE recent developments in the quantum theory enable 
X. us to calculate the intensity of the spectral lines 
which are emitted by the transition between two electronic 
states. For a theoretical treatment of many phenomena, 
however, such as rates of recombination, the intensity of 
continuous X-rays, and the photoelectric effect, further 

♦ Communicated by the Author# 
t Late Commonwealth Fellow. 
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knowledge of continiions matrices is required. Oppen- 
heimer gave a general treatment of hydrogen-like atoms^ 
but his final results are not satisfactory in numerical 
computation. Epstein and Muskat^^^ and Sugiura^^^ have 
given the Schroedinger matrices for the affinity spectrum 
of hydrogen-like atoms in a more amenable form. The 
evaluation of the matrices for the capture of a cathode ray 
electron travelling in a definite direction, the z axis, by a 
bare nuclear charge has not yet been suitably determined. 
It appears that, from Temple’s^^^ work, it is convenient 
to use parabolical coordinates in such an investigation. The 
problem is essentially an analytical one, and it is proposed 
here to evaluate the matrices for such a collision problem, 
using parabolical coordinates. The method follows that 
given by Epstein 

2. The Wave Functions, 

If we use the parabolical coordinates 

^ = V^cos<^, y=Vf»?sin^, 2=^-^, 

0<V<^. 0<(f><27r, 

and assume the cathode ray electron and the nucleus as one 
system, then the Schroedinger wave equation for the 
electron travelling in the direction of the nuclear charge Ze 
is given by 

^V\ d<f>^ 

+ + + = 0 

where yfr is the amplitude function, ^ and e the mass and 
charge of the electron, E the energy of the atomic system, 
and A is Planck’s constant. 

In order to obtain the wave function corresponding to 
the electron moving in the direction of the z axis with 
energy B>0, Temple solved the above wave equation by 
omitting the angular term, and obtained a solution 
corresponding to the initial state of the electron, in which 
the wave associated has symmetry about the .sr axis. If we 
make the substitutions 

Stt^/aE A* _ 1 

I*' A® ’ "“■4w»y«c*Z’ 

PUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 85. March 1932. 2 X 
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■tb« so>ltition found for the initial stale becomes 

•^(n) =A(n)e^’^* 1. i^v), 


where 

wr • V « (« + !) ••• («+JP— l) »g^ 

^ayC;+i) 

a.nii n is a parameter characterizing the continuous sta^te. 
A(n), the normalization factor, Ciin be determined by Fues 
method of normalization, and has been shown by Oppen- 
heimer to have the value 


.-nr(l --m)r(l -h in). 

The wave function for the tinal state of the electron, in 
which the energy Ei<0, is more complex, and is given by 
the general solution of the wave equation above. If we 
make the substitution 

(Jcf 

^ 4 ~ Ir " 

we tind the solution to be 

•f(n,»sm) = A(n,«gm)(5i?) e cos , 

F(— n„ ;m I + 1, *'f)F(— «„ i m i + 1, k'lj) gin ’”9- 

where i m , = 0, 1, 2, . . . , » , and k'{ | wj j + 1 + ni + »,) = , and 

A(ni, rii, m) is the normalization factor for the final state. 


3. T/w Matrices. 


We proceed with the evaluation of the Heisenberg 
matrices for transitions from the initial continuous state 
to the final state. It has been shown by Schroedinger that 
the components of the matrices are given by the expression. s 


qx{n ; ninj/n)a= 


<with analogous expressions for ^ and y), where ^•(njn,wi) 
denotes the conjugate value of -^(njnsni) and the integration 
is extended over the whole of space. If we introduce the 
eeofdinates we obtain 
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'■?x.yrn ; jA(n)A(«,n*m)JJJv/^f+i?)(^,)' 




F( — Mj, j m 1 4- 1 , * /ig, j m I -f Ar'iy) 


e 3 ^* ’'F(—in,l,-iky)^^^^7nij>^^^4,d^drid^. 

The integration with respect to ff> can be carried out 
immediately, giving a finite value only when m= jpl. 
Hence 


, cos 


I ^)l — ^ 1) 

IT/ O I ff''\ l?/ O 7/ \ ~ J ^ 

-r(— «n2,Ff)Jb(— «2, 2,F'i7)e ^ ^ 

F( — m, 1, •-ik7i)di dr). 

Also qz is finite only when m=0, so that 

I qz(n ; wi«8 0) = y A («) A(hiIJ8 0) JJ 1 

F(-n„ 1, A'f)F(-n„ *"‘^“’"F(-m, 1, -ikn)d^dn. 

For aid in tlie evaluation of these matrix integrals we 
introduce the function Hey(«M'aa'), defined such that 

pec («4-«') 

H“8,C;mW') = J^ e~ i F(-n, 5 + 1, «f ) 

F( - ,1, g + 1 — y, . (1) 

AVith this definirion the expressions for the matrix 
elements become 




j gjy(n ; mi« 2 ± 1), = ^ A(a)A(n,)[Hjj(ii,o^'t/t)H^j(«,ini' — ti) 

+ H,\{/ij/Va-'-t/t)Hj^(w,o^iO], . . (2) 

qjn; «i»fs0)|= ^ A(«)A,'«,)[H^jiiO*'iX')H;^(njmA;'— iA;) 

~ii%{iiiink’—ik)El^{uiok'ik)']. . . (3) 


4. Evalitation of the Integrals. 

The integrals occurring in the matrix components come 
under the general form 

where 7«=!l ; i=0, 1 ; /8«>s0, 1, 2. 

2X2 
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By a number of reduction formulae the above forms 
bo reduced to one suitable for evaluation. It we use the 
relation 

( 7 — 


Via, y, *)= [F(«, 7- 1. *) -F(«- 1, 7-1. *)3. 


then 


Again, the integral may be written as 


where 


« 4-/3 


yin'^sse * B ( — rt, S+ 1, of), 


■ It 


«+)5 


It can be shown that y(») and y'(«') are solutions of the 
following differential equations: 


(5) 


+ +« = 

^^2*/ * du^ r 

+ — 5r 

+ a'(^iUn')]y' = 0. . (6) 

Multiply (5) by t/'(«') (6) by y(n) and subtract ; 

then 


*"d / d udy'\ ^(.dy _ rfy' \ {«■'*-»!) 

Inteerating the expression between zero and infinity, and 
oinittiifg terms that vanish at these limits, we find, after 
a little rearrangement, that 

-2^ J“ y'f^dH Hs-si.o(«»‘'““') + [“(^ ” ) 


iyy' 
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Again, 


py(n)= — |y(M) 4- y( ti) 


de 


— * it (7 


If we use the relation 

^P(— M, S+l,af)= — ^[F{— n+l,S+l,«f) 

-F(-«,8+l,«D], 

we may write 


+ ^(wn^aa^) — — 1, n*ua')^ 

Substituting this value in (7), we have 

[{ +”) +«')} 

"b ^(nn'aa') 

+ 2«y8H* _ , o{« - 1 , mW) j . 

In particular 

Hf^(nn'o«x') = ~~2 *" ’* ) 

+«'j]Ht,(u«W), (8) 

H«,(n«'flcotO= { “(-f^ +«) 

-af—'J- +«')} Hi{««'aa')-(8+l+2n) 

H^(« It W) + 2nH^(n—l,/(' Ota') J. . . (9) 

If we use the relations (4), (8), (9) in the expressions 
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(2), (3), the y matrix components, for which l^{2 4- 4- «i) == 

- sa An, can be reduced to the form 
a ’ 


! V«» y\ 


{n;nrn,±l)\= [H>: + l,oy»A) 


H;(«,+ 1, in if-ik) ok'ik) 

H'jwainA'-ii)]. 


Likewise the z matrix component, for which Wg) =: 

- =An, reduces to 
a 

f,-.. ■7rA(«)A(«i) I (, . (*'*- F ) 

q^{n ; n,n, 0) | — ^,3 ^ L C ' (*'* + F) 

+ n,H^(Mi — 1, 0, k' ik)B.l^(fii in k' —ik) 

— nsH^(ni 1, in F — iA) J . 

The computiition of the matrix components wdll be 
determined if the integral 

H^(nnW)= I « " ^^F(-rt,5+l,af) 

F(-n',a + l.«f)rff .... (10) 

can be evaluated, where n\(xf are imaginary and n, a are real* 
We can represent the function 

^/2 — ^ 

y{n)~i e ^F(— n, a + 1, «f) 

in the following fottn : 




y{n) = 


e 


r(a4i)r(M+i) 


27rif-«) y 


^+2» 


j’ <j+2»+a) 

jjjjJj(2V'-«yf0r * e-»*dt, (11) 


where the path of integration is a loop around the pole 
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Likewise 




y'{n') = ^'‘‘e - F( — //, 5 + l,a'^) 

r(S+l)r{// + l) 




I 


^ (^4-2«'4-2j 

J^(2a/ —cL^'^t)t e~yHt^ (12) 


where the path ot* integration i« a complex loop coming 
from -poo along the real axis, making a positive circuit 
around the point ^=0 and going back to -Poo. If we^ 
substitute (11), (12) in the integrand (10), and use tlie 
following relation from the theory of Bessel Functions, 

the integrations can be carried out to give the result 

(««wo = (- y* ‘ ns + 

F| — ?1, — S + i, 1_ Lj, 

where w = — ; — , and F( — n, — n', S + 1, 1 is a 

a + a V ^ T ^ 

hypergeoinetric function. 

With this determination the matrix components become, 
after slight reductions and the use of the relation. 

F(a-p 1, A, r, - 2 ^) — B (uj /', c, ^)= — F{a 4 1, 64* 1? 6*4" 1, 2 '). 

Hinj+l) 

r’‘> nHl-r*)F(-n 2 , 1-in, 2, 1-»*X 

I f/.Jn ; nin* 0) =4wA(«)A(rti) 

[{(ni4/?2 4-l)4'r(ni-i-l)}F(— ^2, —in, 1, 1 — v^) 

+ n3rF( — —in, 1, 1 — 

y --ik 


where 




F-pii 
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5. The Normalization factor 

The factor A(nin 2 m) for the discrete Eigenfunction is 
defined by the relation 

where the integration is extended throughout space. If we 
integrate with respect to and make use of relation (1)^ 
we find 


I A*(n,nsm)[H'”l niMjWOH' 

+ H ‘ Z (n,7i,k'k')B:Z^ (n.n.k'k'} = 1. . (13) 

But 

HW(n«W)= ■*■”) 

-a' + n'^J H^*(wn'aa' ), 

which gives in the limit 

^ Hi” ' (nn'oa') = 1 + «' ) H ” i(n'n'aV). 

The equation (13) becomes therefore 
jA2(wiW2m) p (|7?l I 4- /?i + H2“M) 

F urthermore, as 

( O 

r(i«i;+l)u»+“’ 


F 


^ — n, [Mil + 1, 1 — J„) 


where 


M = 


and 


a— a 
a + a' 


F(a, i, .)= j; P(o., 1-,). 
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"wlien a, b are discrete numbers, then 

f(HTT+^)* -0 

F(^ — %, — — 2/ii— 

_ ( — r(iw[ -hi)*r( ’«i|+ + 1) 

(*')'“+* rflml + i+n,)* io 

V ni^(wi— 1)* ... (ni — jp+l)V^”>~P* 

3o ( ~^yp • (^'»i + ! »» I) • • • (2«i + 1 m I — /> + 1; 

1 f(|mH-irr(ni + ]) 

(*/)|m;+i r(iw|+wi + l) 

Using this result in equation (13) we find that 

=\/~ 

^ ^ V ,r IXim' + lf 

/ +^h + ljr(i7?ii-hn2+l) 

"v r(ni +i)r(«2+ 1) 

For the particular cases m= and /h = 0 we find 
A (?q/i2± 1) = (k'y a/— (%+ !)(%+ 1)> 

V TT 

ak«*o)=(F)-^^|‘. 

The matrices are now completely determined. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Prot*. P. S. 
Epstein lor suggesting this and related problems, and for 
his advice while the work was in progress. 
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LVIIf * Current Flow in a Circular Disk, By J, H. Awbeet, 
B.A,y B,Se,j F,Inst,P., Physics Department^ National 
Physical Laboratory^ Teddinyton^ Muldlesess 

Introduction, 

I T is proposed in this paper to determine the electrical 
resistance o£ a circular disk when current is led in at 
two points^ A and E (see fig. 1), the potential difference 
being observed at two other points, P, Q, on the same 
diameter as A, E. The current terminals and also the 
potential terminals are to be disposed symmetrically with 
respect to the centre 0 of the disk. (In tig. 1 , A and E are 
shown further from the centre than P and Q. but the results 
obtained will still apply if they are nearer.) The electrodes 
project through the vrhoie thickness of the disk. 

Fig. 1. 


B 



In the theory the potentials nt A atul E will be infinity, 
but this does not affect the application of the theory to cases 
where the potential electrodes do not coincide with the 
current electrodes ; the former will lie on an equipotential 
curve which is unaffected by any change occurring within 
the curve marked out by any equipotential which completely 
surrounds the current terminal. In theory, as in practice, 
we may take the diameter 00 to be at zero potential, where 
00 is perpendicular to OB. 

Calculation of Potential at any Point of Disk, 

To solve the problem just enunciated we shall use 
the method of conformal representation, and to simplify 
the calculations we restrict ourselves to the hemisjmere 
BODEOPB. The re.sistance of the whole disk will be 
one-half of that found for the liemisphere. 

* Cotamimirated by Dr. G, W. 0. Kaye, 0,B.E. 
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L8t0B»0C = a, OA = OE = //, OP = OQ = c and let 
the potentials at B, D be ± V'g. ’ 

aiithlr is one®flow.Une and that ABODE is 

ABODE and U = Uo along AE. Then writing w = U+if 
the electrical diagram is that of fig. where potential V is’ 
measured verticallj and U is measured horizontally" 

lo convert this figure into the hemisphere ' of fig 1 
we transform each into a straight line as an intermediary ' as 
amA” lettered to correspond to fi^’. 1 


Fi<i. 2. 



3 


Fig. 3. 



A 8 


Consider first tlie transformation 


^ (i) 

Then 


r+is=[^ + iQ,+a) 3*/[d- + iCy _ a)]s 
= [(** +.y*-a*) + t»(2rt)J V[*® + (^ 
or, equating the real and the imaginary parts, 

r = [(«*+y*— a*)*— 4o*r*]/[*»-(-(y_a)*]*, 

s ■= 4a«(«* +/— a*)/[.T* + (y-a)®]*. 
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It follows at once that s is zero or ^ is a real quantity if 
either 4? = 0 or = i-e. the figure in the t plane is 

the real axis (fig. 3) when the c figure is the semicircle 
= with the diameter ar*0 (BD in fig. 1). The 
corresponding values of t and ^ for the points with which 
we are concerned are found (by substitution in equation 1) 
to be : — 


At B. ia and ^ = jf oo , 

A. z s= ih „ / = (6 -f af/ (6 — a)% 

F, r = ic „ t = 


0. 

.' = 0 

■?5 

t = 

1. 



Q. 

^ = — 

‘ic „ 

t = 

(a- 

■cfl{a 

+ <•)■• 

E. 

;r = — 

ib „ 

t = 

(a- 

hf!{a 

+ bf, which is 1,4.. 

D. 

r = — 

in ,, 

t = 

0. 




c = a 

7? 


{1 + 

i'm 



Thus it appears that equation (1) transforms fig. 1 to 
fig. 3. To establish a correspondence between figs. 1 and 2 
we must transform the latter also to the straight line fig. 3. 

To efiEect this we have the theorem of Schw^arz and 
Christoffel (see Jeans, ‘ Electricity and Magnetism/ 3r<i 
edition, p. 271), which gives the differential relation between 
w and t for the present case in the form 


using tx to represent the quantity the value 

of t at the fjoint A. 

From this equation 


tc? = B + A^a 


J 


dt 

1 )’ 


jwhere A and B are conslants to be subsequently ileterniined. 


{' •it _ 1 I / t-tj, V 

} (t/- 1) W-l j’ 

so that, taking a new constant C, we find 


t« = B+Cl«g.(^) (2) 
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We require the diagrams to correspond as follows : — 

Point. Value of te. Value of f. 

A i 

B i 

C 0 -1 

D -i 0 

E -i 1/f* 

O U* 1 

and it will be found that all these are satisfied if C= -iUJrr 
and B=0, together with the condition 

ttV^u = Uo log (2 a) 

Eliminating t from the equations (Ij and (2), we find the 
relation between w and r in the form 


Writing w = u + iv, the real part of the left-hand side is 
e-'Vf-cos7rU/U„, 
and the imaginary part is 

sin wU/Uo- 

Similarly, substituting (jj + iy) for z,and rationalizing the 
denominator, the right-hand side of equation (3) reduces to 
the form F(x, i/) +iOr{x, y), where 

A . F(a:, //) = [{Al-'A,)-(y + a)*-f.fA(y-a)*} x 
{.r“{/A- 1) — (y + a)®fA+{y-a)*) 

and 

2^- .V) =[-{y(l— tA)+n(l + tA)H^(ta — 1) 


— (y + «)*tA + (jt— «)*} 

- { .r*{l - (a) - (if + a)* + f aCv - «) *} {a(l + ta) -Jt(l - <a) } 3 ■ 

Here A has been written as an abbreviation for 

[a'*(fA--l) + (y-a)*fA+ Cy + a)*]* 

+ 4a!*[a(fA+l)~y(l-<A)]». 
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By equating the real and imaginary parts of equation (3), 
and then squaring and adding the resulting equations, 
■we obtain an expression for the potential V at any point of 
the disk, 

viz., {G{a-, .y)}*. 


Resistance of Risk when all Electrodes lie on one Diameter. 

At present, however, we are interested only in the potential 
along Ae diameter BD, so that, setting ar = 0, the equation 
simplifies to 

[{tA(y-a)=- ('/ + «)*}{(»/-«)*+ (y + a)*tA)P, 
or 

= ± \th{y-<^Y—iy + «)■] [(i/— «)“- (y + «)*<a], 
where Ao is the value of A when x = 0, so that 
Ao= [(y-«)®-<A{y+a)*]^ 

Thus 

... (4) 

where the ambiguous sign is to be interpreted so that the 
right-hand side is positive, since the exponential of a real 
number cannot be negative. In fact, the negative sign 
must be taken if y<h and the positive if ij>h. The 
limiting point is the point A, fig. 1, wliere 

V = or 


vanishes ; on passmg this junnt we move from one flow-line 
to another. 

Taking logarithms of equation (4) we find finally that 


V = ^log, 


L<A{y— a)* + (y + «)* 


]. 


( 5 ) 


an explicit expression for the potential V at any point y on 
the diameter BD. 

U« is, of course, the total current flowing in tlm hemi- 
spiiere between the two points A and E, whilst V is the 
potential of any point P in the diameter. The potential 
difference betw^n P and Q, fig. 1, is twice this, so that 
inserting the resistivity p and thickn^s I of the material, 
the resistance of the hmnisphere is 2pV/fDg, or substituting 
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the valne of ^a, writing e for and halving the value so as 
to obtain the resistance 11 of the whole circle, we find 

It =: P loir + 

where a, 6, c are the dttuetisions, as marked in fig. 1. 

It is of interest to notice that tins result gives an example 
ot a reciprocal theorem ; the resistance is unaltered if the 
current is led in at the f>oints which were originally potential 
terminals, and the potential measured at the original current 
terminals. A second point of interest is to note that for a 
constant thickness the resistance is independent of the size 
of the disk, provided that geometrical similarity is maintained. 


Farlieular Cases: Solution hy ‘‘ Point Charges, 

Among particular cases we notice that if c = 0 the 
resistance reduces to zero, as it should do since the potential 
difference vanishes. 

If (• = it becomes 


P 

itl 



(c—a)-* 


1 

(c^-aYJ 


20 . 


This is to Ih) expeete K since now the potentials at the 
measuring points are infinitely great. 

Finally, when h =: the current terminals being now 
attached on the circumference of the circle, 


11 = 


P 

wi 


iog ± 


4a*(a 4-c)^ 
4a^p — fi)^ 


-ij log «+-!•. 
tt / ® a—c 


rhis result, us a matter of fact, may be very easily deduced 
by the method of “sources and sinks/^ Taking a point 
source of strength Q at B, and one of strength —Q at D, the 
potential due to the former at the point (ar, y) is 

- logr = - ^ log [^+ 


where r is the distance of {.r, y) from B. Thus the potential 
due to the two together is 


Q 

47r 


Li:='+(y-a)»J 


which clearly makes the circumference a flow^line* 
diameter BD it reduces to 


On the 
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' or in the previous notation to 
(Q/2^) log 


Now the source Q at B emits quantity Q per unit time^ 
of which only Q/2 flows within the circle, the remainder 
flowing outside. Thus the current in the whole circle is 
Q/2, and the potential difierence between P and Q (fig, 1) is 


Q , e-ha 
- log — . 
TT ^ c — a 


Consequently the resistance of the whole circle is 


2p 

Itt 


lo« 


€ 4 a 


as found by the other method. 


Error due to sligld JJisjducetnetd of Electrodes, 

Reverting to the general problem, we may pertinently 
enquire, with a view to practical application, what will be the 
effect on the resistance if any of the points is slightly 
displaced from its assumed position. These errors could of 
course be found by direct calculation, since the general 
expression for the potential is known, but such numerical 
calculation gives no clue as to the genera! effect of u 
displacement. 

If the point P is slightly displaced laterally, so that its 
co-ordinates are (S^, c), it will be seen that the real part of 
the right-hand side of equation (3) is not affected to the first 
order, whilst the imaginary part contains as a factor. 
Thus, on squaring and adding these, the potential diflference 
is affected only to the second order ot small quantities. 
Physically this is, of course, due to the fact that the 
equipotentials cut BD at right angles, so that any slight 
lateral variation moves a point along a single equipotential. 
Clearly the same applies to a lateral displacement of the 
point A. 

If the displacement of P from the symmetrical position 
takes place along the diameter, so that g becomes (c+SeX 
then expression (5) will hold for the potential at P, but 
with (e -I- Sc) written in place of y. 

We thus find that 'TtV/Uo is approximately 
log ± 

r (c® 2a & — 2#; Be) - tA(cr + 2c Be + -f 2ac 4 2a 

fic -f a® — 2ar — 2a Be ) — (e^ 4* 2e Sr 4 4* 2ac + 2a Sc) J * 



Current Flow in a Circular Disk. 
which reduces to 

L(<-* + a®)(<A - 1) -2ac(l +1 a) J 

fl + - - 2r<A-2a tA) 

L (<•*+«“)(! -tA)-2ac(l+lA 


6«l 


Sc (2ctA - 2utj,~2c - 2a) 


Ml 

+ 1)J’ 


('■* +<*^)(^A — l)2ac(tA + 1 

VprSSf,.*'’' 'W. i» 

log ± r -2ac(l+ un 

L 0-=* + _ 1 I + J J 

+ S^j «)-2tA(c + a) 

L (c* + ){ 1 ) -1 2ac{ 1. + tj,) 

(c* + <r) 7 4 - J i _ 2ac{iA t- 1 ) J ‘ 

Thus tlie {.otential difFerenw between P and Q (since 0 is 
unaltered) is increased * bv ^ ^ 


TT 


(t — (/)— tAbM- u) 

(c= + n®)( 1 


lac{l+tA) 


_ . - (c— a)t^ — (c-f- rt) 1 

( c- + «•“ )( 1 ) _ JY) J • 

or the resistance is increased by 

^7r L(C + <,Yil—fAi --luril 

_ - j'‘ + a) 1 

(<•’ + «1(<a-1)-2«c(1 + /a)J ’ 

1 . e,. by 

2apSfui^~ 

7r/[2tA{ («*+«*)* -r 4«V1 — ( 1 + t/j («*—(!*] ' 

This Spanishes if a^c (it is impossible to make <a*= 1 
in practice), so that the best disposition of electrodes would 
seem to be reached by placing the potential terminals on the 
circumference of the circle, as their position will not then 
be sensitive to slight inaccuracies of construction. 

TJiis result also follows by differentiating eq^uation (5) with respect 
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LIX. Langmuir Probe MeasuremenU in the jS ormal 
Copper Arc, By Ervin H. Bramhall*. 

Abstract. 

TiANGMUiR’s theory o£ a collector in an ionized ga$ is applied 
to the normal arc in air, the collector being a fine platinum 
wire which is made to swing horizontally through a .section 
of the arc. The volt-ampere probe characteristic is obtained 
by interposing between the cathode and probe a small alter- 
nating potential superiinpose<l on a direct potential of suitable 
magnitude, and recording the current on an usciilograph used 
in conjunction with an amplifier. The complete charac- 
teristic is thus obtiiined on a single oscillogram. It is found 
that the density of the drift current is of the order of 100 
timesthat of the random current, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the temperature motion of the electrons is relatively 
unimportant. This complicates the interpretation of the 
probe characteristic according to the collector theory, so 
that, although satisfactory measurement.s of space potentials 
in the arc are secured, it is found possible to obtain only 
rough approximations to the electron density and energy. 
The results indicate a density of the order of 7 x 10^^ cm."® 
and an average energy of 2 volts. 

The voltage gradient between the cathode fall space and 
the anode glow is found to be non-uniform, increasing 
greatly close to the electrodes. By extrapolation a cathode 
fall within the range, 11 to Id volts, wliich is considerably 
below that generally accepted, is obtiiined. 

Equations for the arc characteristics based on a uniform 
gi-adient, such as those of 8teininefz and Ayrton, are sho^Mi 
to be untenable at short length.'^. 

1. Introduction. 

A S long ago as 1688 Letcher f used a small electrode or 
probe, introduced into the arc discharge, to ascertain 
what was known as the back e.in.f. of the ar<i. Since then 
probe methods have been used by a series of investigators % 
to determine space potential, arc gradient, cathode amJ 

♦ Communicated by Lord Rutherford, 0.31., D.Sc., F.R.8. 
t CmiralhJ, Etekt %. p. 48 (1888). 

I (a) Login, Wim Sitz, xcvili. p. 1192 (1889); {b) Duddell, Phil. 
Trass. Roy. 8oc. cciii. A, p. .‘105 (1904) ; (<?) tStark, Ann, d, Phy», xviii, 
p. 213(1905); {d) Skinner, Fhys. Rev, xii. p. 143 (1918); (e) Cbrtsb r, 
Astroph 3 ^s. Joiirii. liv. p. 273 (1921). 
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4i^iiod6 falls| and arc resistance ; eniplojing, however, either 
M capacity or high resistance in series. Their results for tiie 
most part were rendered invalid by Langmuir and Mott- 
Smith who showed that under the condition of practically 
zero probe current the probe assumes a potential at which 
the number of positive ions absorbed is equal to the number 
of electrons, and that this potential differs considerably from 
the space potential. 

It was shown that if the ions collected by a probe have a 
random or Maxwellian ilistribution the logarithm of the 
probe current is a linear function of the probe potential with 
respect to space, if this potential is such that arriving elec- 
trons are retarded, /. r., negative. The slope of this line 
and the point where this slope changes provide infortnation 
from which the space potential, the electron concentration, 
u'ld the distribution temperature may be calculated. 

The Langmuir [Mobe (utilizing the above principlej is 
most readily adapted to the study of low-pressure discharges 
in which the temperature is nut too high to permit the con- 
tinuous immersion of the probe. It has beeij used thus bv 
Bmeleust , Uyterlioeven aiul others in the low-pressure 
glow discharge, and by ('oinpton, Van Voorhis§, and others 
in the mercury arc. Nottingham || has recently extended 
its use to arcs between metal electrodes at normal pressure 
by swinging the probe at a known rate through the arc and 
jneasuring the total charge through the probe circuit at 
slifferent voltage*^ on a ballistic galvanometer. 

The present investigation deals with the <?onditio!is existing 
in the arc between cofiper electrodes at atmospheric pressure. 
The principle of the Langmuir probe is utilized in so far as 
limitations imposed on it by the experimental conditions 
allow. 

It is realized that the collector theorj^ of Langmuir and 
Mott-Smith is not strictlj^ applicable to the study of high- 
pressure discharges in which the electronic mean free patli 
is so short that collisions in the ion sheath surrounding the 
eollector can no longer be neglected. An application of 
the theory is, however, of importance if for no other reason 
than to indicate to what extent it may be relied upon to 
^duciclate the complicated processes occurring in the normal 

* Phvi«- Kev. xxviii. p. 7'J7 (Ut26); Gen. Elect, Kev. xxvii. pp. 449, 
Old, 7m, 810 (1924). 

t Caiiib. Phil Soc. Proc. xxiii. p. 531 (1027). 

t Nat. Acad. Sci. Proc. xv. p. 32 (1029), 

$ Ihid, xViU p. 330 (1927). 

j| Franklin Inst. Joiira. ccvi. p. 43 (1028) ; ccvii. p. 209 (1929). 
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arc ; for it is indisputable that tlie probe method is the most 
powerful yet available for tliis purpose. 

2, Theoretical Oonsioeratioks. 

The Collector Characteristic, 

The complete current- voltage characteristic consists of 
three distinct parts : — 

(a) When the probe is sutticieiitly negati%^e to repel all 
electrons its current is small and consists entirely of positive 
ions which forin a sheath around it of such a thickness that 
the probe exerts no influence beyond its boundaries. 

{li) As the potential is made less negative, so that some 
electrons are able to pierce the sheath in spite of tlic 
retarding potential, the net positive ion current falls off and 
finally changes sign. This is (he region where the Langmuir 
p r o be c ba ra etc ris tic. 

( 1 ) 

obtains. I is the random electron current density in 
amps./cm.^ {i, e., (he random electron current at space 
potential divided by the area of contact, A, between the 
probe and the ionized gasj, V is the probe potential with 
respect to that of space, e is the electronic charge, 
X coulombs, K is the Boltzmann constant, 
1*37x10“^® ergs per degree, and T is the temperature 
corresponding to the Maxwellian distribution of electrons. 

(c) When the space potential is reached the sheath, which 
has been decreasing in thickness, vanishes. The collector 
then receives the random, electron, and positive ion currents. 
Hie latter is so small as to be practically negligible compared 
with the former because of the relatively low speeds of tlm 
heavy positive ions : and the total current is therefore 
negative. 

The above consideration.s apply in tlieir entirety only to 
the ideal case of ions having a purely thermal distribution. 
Actually this condition is never strictly fnifilleil in any 
electric discharge, since there is always a drift of electrons 

^ The random current density is defined as the current in one direction 
due to the random motion of electrons through unit area of a plane 
perpendicular to that direction, and is given by the relation 

^ ^ nev 
* 

ii being the electron concentration, and v the mean velocity of thermal 
asritation. 
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ions towards the electrocJes, this constituting the current 
through the external circuit. In low-pressure discharges* 
the random and drift ciiiTenhs seem to be of about the same 
magnitude, but no previous determination of the rek-tive 
tnagnitiides of these quantities has been made for the normal 
arc discharge between metal electrodes. It is therefore 
importiint to estimate the ratio of drift to random current 
densities, Idf% and to allow for its influence in the inter j>re- 
iation of results. 


Fig. 1. 

SWITCH ^ Pm E 



3. BxCEIilMKNTAL PkoCEOURB, 

The arc is drawn between ^-in, cupper electrodes arranged 
in a vertical pcisition us in fig. 1, the lower electrode being 
the cathode (negative). An insulated platinum probe, 
O'012 in. diam.. swdngs horizontally through the arc at the 
rate of 13 em./sec., which remains practically constant for 
the jA^ort period it is in contsict with the arc. The probe 
potential is adjusted by means of a battery interposed 
between the probe and cathode. 

The entire sequence of operation necessary to draw the 
are, record the transient phenomena, and break the circuit 

♦ Emei^us, ‘ Conduction of Eiectiicity through Oases/ p. dO. 
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is performed automatical It by a series of contacts operated 
by a falling weight. The total time elapsing between the 
make and break of the arc is thus made a small fraction of 
a second, thereby minimizing contact oxidation and other 
effects which tend toward non-nniformity of operation. 

Methods of Measurement, 

(a) Using the Ballistie Galvanometer, 

To obtain the Langmuir probe characteristic, the method 
of Nottingham ''' was first tried. A ballistie galranometer 
measures for different potentials the total charge, Q, picked 
up bv the probe as it swings tlirough the arc. Q is proper- 

Fi»‘ ± 

mm ION SATummNCHmcTEmic 



tional to the current per unit length of the probe, in 
acconlanee with the relation 

Q = 

where is the arc radius and u is the probe velocity. 

The positive ion saturation characteristic (fig. 2) could he 
obtained by this method, but in the region where equation (1) 
applies the results were too erratic to be satisfactory. 

It is ohserve<l in connexion with this experiment that e\en 
with a probe potential 140 volts negative from space, that 
is, more negative by a value in excess of 100 volts than tlie 
cathode itself, the discharge is not interrupted. This 


* Lov, vif. 
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illustrates the importance o£ a high cathode tem|>6rature in 
the low voltage arc, since the existence ot such a temperature, 
producing an electron source in the cathode^ is the only real 
distinction between it and the probe. 


(?) POSITIVE m CURRENT 



0>) MEP7IVT ELECTRON CURRENT 



CO ELECTRON CURRENT 



( b) Usino the Oscillograph with Amplifier. 

Alternatively the oscillograph was used in eoigunctioa 
with a resistance coupled amplifier. Fig. 3 represents typical 
examples o£ records taken at diflFerent probe potentials. 
In (a) only positive ions are being collected — ^tbe probe 
potential is sufficiently negative to repel all electrons, so that 
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the carrent is small and positive. In (c) the current eon*' 
aists almost entirely of electrons, so that the current is large 
and negative. 

As the probe voltage with respect to the cathode is mised 
in successive steps, approaching s{>uce poteutial, it is inter- 
esting to note the effect on the probe current. The 
inaximutn current (fig 3 (a)) decreases slightly, due to ti»e 
decreasing thickness of the positive ion sheath and the eon- 
sequent redaction in the contact area between the probe and 
arc ; otherwise there is little disturbance until the potential 
is about 10 volts below that of space. Then indentations 
appear, due to the penetration of electrons into the sheath, 
particularly toward the centre of the arc, where the electron 
energy is inaxiinuin, us is evident in fig. 3 (6). Finally, the 


Fi iT. 4. 



current completely reverses in direction and increases 
greatly in magnitude, its character being generally irregular 
(fig. 3 (c)), Tliis explains the erratic behaviour of the ballistic 
galvanometer when used to measure the electron current. 

By measuring the variation of probe current near the 
centre of the arc as the [lotential is raiseil it was found 
possible to obtain the characteristic (fig. 4) provided that a 
sufficient number of records were taken However, a more 
promising and less laborious method was devised, making 
use of an alternating probe potential 

When the peak of the alternating voltage is high enough 
to intersect the space potential the resulting current is 
represented in fig. 5. This oscillogram shows clearly the 
rapid variation of probe current as the space potential is 
approached, and suggests that the Ijangmnir probe charac- 
teristic might be obtained directly if, in the proximity of 
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«pace poti^ntial, the ^rohe voltage were to vary more 
slowly. 

This condition is fulfilled by the superposition of a small 
alternating potential on to a relatively high continuous 
voltage. Hg. 6 is an oscillogram thus obtained, the probe 

Fi*r. 5. . 

pfmmHmrnH ALJEmuNG p.o. 



voltage being 3 volts, and 24 volts, d.c., with re>peci 

to the eat It ode. ft was feiken with the probe at a distance, 
0’34 cm. from the cathode, with an overall arc lengili, 
of 0*39 cm., and an arc current of 7*5 amp. On this 
oscillogram the voltage vibrator measures the total probe 
voltage. Actually greater accuracy is attainable when this 
vibrator is connected only across the alternating potential. 
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4. ExPEKIMBNTAIi ReSULTB* 

The Ratio of Drift to Random Currents, 

Fig. 7 shows that the semi-logaritlmiie plot of sectiou («) 
(fig. 6) is noticeably convex to'wards the Toltage axis* 
According to the theory of Langmuir and Mott-Smit!j snob 
a deviation from a straight line relationship signifies the 
existence of a ratio of drift to random currents high enough 
to influence the interpretation on the assumption of a purely 
thermal electron distribution of the probe characteristic* 
Consequently it is necessary to estimate this ratio* 


I'iii. 7. 



The drift current density. 



depends on tht* are current, L, and the arc radius, IL, at the 
section where the probe is introduced* The probe velocity 
being known, it is possible to estimate the arc diameter by 
noting the time on the oscillogram of probe current during 
which there is an ohservable deflexion. The result depends 
on the contribution of the region, consisting of ionised gases, 
surrounding the central nucleus towards the total current, 
the probe potential with respect to space, and the amplifier 
sensitivity. Therefore, since there is no evident manner of 
correlating the probe position with time on the oscillograniy 
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to obtain an unainbigiious measure of Ra it is necessary to 
resort to a roundabout iiietliod. 

As the probe enters the region surrounding the arc nucleus 
the current density to it should increase slowly at first, duo 
to the increasing temperature and ion density. A gimter 
increase should be noted as soon as the nucleus is reached,, 
and thereafter the density of the probe current should remain 
more or less uniform. Consequently a study of the variation 
of probe current density, e, with the distance, X, between 
the centre-lines of probe and arc should afford a means of 
calculating 

For a constant arc area the area of contact between the 
[H^obe and arc depends on the effective probe radius which is 
the probe radius, plus a f>ositive ion sheath of thickness, o*, 
which varies with the prohe potential with respect to space. 
It is foun<l that the experimenhd positive ion saturation 
(^hanicteristics correspond roughly to <r=: 0*017 eV when 
V<— 15 volts, i, sufficient to repel practically all 
(*h»etrons. The theory * f<ir a plane collector gives 





where Ip is the positive ion current density aiitl /.* is constant. 
The difference between the two relations may be attributed 
to high jjressure etlVets. probe curvature, and sheath distor- 
tion due to the drift. 

From the foregoing the quantity (c-pa) is known fora 
specific example, and for convenience is made equal to unity. 
Then oscillograms such as fig. 3 (a) are readily convertible 
to curves giving the variation of positive ion current with X 
in units. Since, according to fig, 10, the increase of the 
area of contact. A, with X is almost linear until A is about 
fiO per cent, of the maximum, in this region the total current 
as a function of X should have the same form as that of the 
current density. In the example (fig. 8) the curve (a) is 
the total current. At P, the point where the slope changes, 
X=:ll units and i'=ll per cent This latter represents the 
contribution of the region surrounding the arc nucleus, and 
must be subtracted from the total current to obtain that part 
which may (properly he ascribed to the nucleus alone. Sub- 
tracting 11 per cent, from the ordinates of (ai and 
multiplying by 100/89 (to make the maximum current 
100 per cent.) curve (b) is obtained, which is the true 

♦ Rmeleas, ihtd. p. 4^^. 
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Variation of i with X. The arc radius is in this case (11 — 1), 
or 10 units* 

The calculation of Ha by the method of fig* 8 at different 
sections along the arc stream does not produce very con- 
sistent results, especially when a, the distance from the 
cathode, is large. The data for the conditions, Ia==8 amp,, 
^ = 1*2 cm., and a from 0*1 to 0*5 cm., conform ronghly to 
the equation 

B = 0-005 + 021 a, 

w’here B is the arc area and is This gives a current 

density at the cathode, hi = 0), of 1600 amp./cin.^, which, 
however, is unreliable because practical considerations impose 


Fig. a 

mE mmr AS AFmCTmC^ )( 



a lower limit of about 1 mm. on a, this being insutheieiitly 
close to justify extrapolation to the catliode. Otherwise the 
cathode current might be obtained directly. The drift 
current density calculated from (10) varies from ar 
a:=0*l cm. to lO ainp./cm.' at a=s0*5 cm* 

The literature on the subject is singularly lacking in 
directly comparable data, and the current ilensity at the 
cathode is not known even approximately. It undoubtedly 
lies between 250 and 7000 amp./cin.% the values given by 
Compton'*' for carbon and iron, and is probably within the 
range given for tungsten, viz., 700 to 3200 amp./cn).^. 
Compton’s value for the current density in the mid<lle oi a 
carbon arc is 50 amp./cm*^. 

♦ Plivs. Rev, xxi. p. 266 (192B) ; Joura, A, f. JL E. xlvL p. 
(1927). ‘ 
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Smee for short arcs any sectional area, and consequently 
the current density, Taries with the total arc length, it is 
next to impossible to formulate a general law, and it 
becomes necessary to determine the area experimentally for 
ejich j^et of conditions. By the method describea an 
accuracy not greater than 50 per cent, could be expected. 

In the absence of a drift velocity, for a purely thermal 
distribution, the electron current at space potential divided 
hy the contact area would be the random current density^ I, 
This amounts to between 1 and 5 amperes per square cm. 
in the present experiments, which, however, may differ con- 
siderably from the true random current because of the electron 
drift. In lieu of more accurate experimental data it can only 
be concluded that the mtio, (I<i/I), appears to be very high, 
and may *»xceed 100. This is much higher than in the 
low-pressure discharge, where the ratio seems to be about 
unitv 


Analysis of the Prohe Characteristic. 

The work of Langmuir and Mott-Smith t shows that, due 
to such u higli ratio, the probe characteristic should approach 
one of two limiting forms corresponding to the case of ions 
lifiving a large drift velocity on which is superimposed a 
relatively small temperature motion : 

(1) When the retarding voltage, V, is small compared to 
Vo, the voltage equivalent of the drift velocity, in the limit 
as the temperature decreases, 

i = 2c/I Vi ■+• V/Vo for V greater than — VV 

= 0 for V less than — Vo^ 

in which e and / are the radius and length of the cylindrical 
collector. 

(2) When the retarding voltage is nearly equal to or 
greater than Yo, the temperature motion though, small, 
becomes important as —V approaches For X positive 

the current is approximately a parabolic function of 
(Vo — V). while wdth X negative the current decreases 
rapidly, log? becoming nearly a linear function of X^. 

• EmeMus, * Cosdiietion of Electricity through Oe«es,' p. oO. 
t Fhvs. Bev. xxviii. p. 727 (1926); Gen. Elect. Her. xxvii. pp. 449,. 
616, 762, 810(1924). 
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From tli6 form of the probe current- voltage curve (fig. 7)^ 
it is evident that the relative importance of the temperature 
and drift motions in the arc is such that (2) is the limiting 
form. This means that the temperature motion is great 
-enough to become important when the retarding voltage, V, 
is small. The plot of 

\/ logQjt’V-'T 

should be approximately linear when V is less than — Vo- 
Fig. 7 is replotted, using these coordinates as in fig. 9. The 

curve is linear for \/ — V > 0*8, so that the theory gives 

Vo = (0*8)’ = 0*r>4. 

Fi|r. iK 
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If Uo is the drift velocity and e is in e.s.u., it follows that 



Thus, 


, = 0-82 X 10» c 

“ \ m ' 


cm. 'sec. 


Since tbe drift current density is 

neu^ 


frf = .1 


3x 10*’ 
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“the electron density is 

3x10* 

n == Id- 

Taking 1^=100 amp./cm.*, n=7-7xl0^^ This compares 
with 1*8 X 10^^ and ll’4x 10^® given by Emelins t for low- 
pressure inercmry discharges. 

The approximate slope of the carve (fig. 7) near space 
potential is 0*55 ; so that the apparent electron distribution 
temperature, neglecting the influence of the drift velocity, is 

aful the equivalent energy is 2*7 volts. TJiese and other 
representative data similarly obtained for difierent con- 
ditions in the arc are incorporated in the following table. 






Column 1 (central). 


Column 2 (side). 

lu 

(amp.j. 

a 

(cm )* 

h 

iClll.). 

iVoits). 

^ volte). 

T 



T. 


005 

039 

37*8 

‘^•1 






(r05 



19*5 

... 

18*5 




oil 


... 

24*0 

18,300 

22*0 

22*8 



0*20 



•24* 1 






0*26 



23*8 

... 

23*0 




0*34 



281 


... 

27*9 

10,300 


o;i4 



27*2 

16,700 

26-0 

27*7 

8.850 


cr.34 



280 

*20,900 




•1*1 

0 18 

tV32 

460 

25*5 

73m 

23-5 




02(*» 

0*49 

58*0 

;K)*5 


29-4 



2*0 

026 

0*49 

70*0 

... 


38-0 

389 


* Indicated space potential corrected for voltage : 

ri»e due to the introduction 


of the probe* 

b is the arc length and a is the distance between the cathode 
and the plane section covered by the probe as it swings 
through the arc. The data of column 1 correspond to a probe 
position nearly central in the arc, while that of column 2 
is for a lateral position. 

The electron energy calculated from the temperatures of 
the table varies from 2*1 to 2*7 volts, but this is merely an 

t ^ Conduction of Electricity through Gases,' pp. 40, 51. 
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iiuHcatioii o£ its magnitude, since the error due to neglecting 
the drift veloeitv is indeterminate. 

Effect of Variation of Contact Area. 

Equation (1 ) shows that the total probe current depeinb 
on the contact area between probe and arc, so that the above 
analysis is valid only ou the assumption of constant A, If 
the voltage variation is sufficiently rapid, or if the probe 
moves sufficiently slowh% the entire characteristic can be 
obtained in such a short time that the probe may be con- 
sidered stationary in the arc for this period, in which case 
A is constant. However, the accuracy of measuring the 
current variation on the oscillogram decreases as the time is 
inude shorter, and this factor limits the optimum rate of 
change of probe voltage. A lower limit for the probe 
velocity is fixed by its melting point and the relative sizes 
of probe and arc. With a velocity of cm./sec. and a 
90-cycle voltage the complete characteristic is obtain^ti 
within ^ of a cycle or sec. The disbince moved by the 
probe during this time is 0'0lJ5 cm., which is not more than 
^ of the arc radius extant in most of the experiments. 

In order to estimate the change in contact area due to a 
motion of this magnitude the probe and arc are ussutned to 
behave as cylinders, and the variation of surface contact area 
between them for different relative sizes is obtained graplii- 
callv as a function of the distance between their centre-lines. 
Ir is convenient in fig. 10 to plot areas, A, as percentage of 
maximum, and distance.^, X, in units, om* unit being tlie 
radius of the smaller cylinder. 

Fig. 10 shows that if the probe position is near the centre 
of the arc A is practically constant over a period corre- 
sponding to of the arc radius. On the other hand, for a 
lateral position A may vary as much as 30 per cent. In the 
latter case it is necessary to allow for the variation of A in 
obtaining the true probe characteristic. This process entails 
considerable labour and i.s of doubtful accuracy, so that with 
few excef»tion.s only the former case is considered when 
estimating the electron energy. 

Potential Distfibutioru 

From the tabulateti <lata the potential distribution and 
the potential drops at the anode and cathode can he studied 
First, however, the effect on the indicated space potential 
of the introduction of the cold, cylindrical probe siiould be 
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considt^red. The most obvions eonsequaticos are : (1) distor- 
tion or lengthening of the arc stream by impeding the 
natural motions of the ions ; (2) a high local cooling of 
the gases near the probe. The magnitude of the disturbance 
eauseii by both of these depends on the relative sizes of probe 
and arc, and is manifested by an increased overall voltage. 
Oscillograms of probe current, taken as the probe is tra- 
versing the arc, are generally svminetrical, and not tmlike 
the curve of A as a function of X (fig, 10)* This constitutes 
evidence that (l)is not important. The explanation probably 
lies in the high thermal motion of the electrons. 


10 . 



UNITS 

T J Un*t ~ Prabc + Sheath Thickress) 

The actual rise in overall potential varies from 1 to 0 volts 
in the various experiments, tlepending on divers factors. 
It necessary therefore to correct the indicated space 
potential for the voltage rise due to the introduction of the 
proi>e. 

It seems unquestionnble that the rise caused hy (2) is 
eittirely localized. In the steady state the loss of ions by 
diffusion and recombination at any section is exactly balanced 
by the number generated in that section by collisions of 
elecitrons with gas molecules. The introduction of the probe, 
bv cooling the gas, increases the coefficient of recombination, 
which depends approximately on the third power of the 
temperature, and upsets the balance, necessitating an in- 
creased ion generation in its vicinity. This means that the 
PHL Mag* S. 7, Vol 13. No. do. March 2 Z 
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]oeal gradient must be increased so that a higher percentage 
of the electrons acquire sufficient energj" in the field to ionize 
on collision. 

In accordance with this view, in obtaining the best values 
for space i^oteotial, halt of the total voltage rise is assumed 
to occur between the probe and cathode, and is added to the 
indicated space potentials of the table. 

The indicated space potential in the example (fig. 7) is 
S8 volts, and it is interesting to note that this is about 4 volts 
higher than would be obtained by the old method of measuring 
the potential assumed by a probe taking zero current. 

Fig. 11. 



imma ^ high cmm spaci PcumL 



It is observed that depends on the instantaneous probe 
position and may vary throughout the same section. There 
is definitely an increase or decrease in vvlien this position is 
towards the outer edge of the arc, according as the section 
considered is further from or closer to the cathode than the 
section bisecting the axis. The lines of equipotential in 
the arc are probably somewhat similar to those indicated 
in fig. 11. If the plane X~X is that covered by the probe 
it is evident that e, is less at point p than at the axis, while 
the reverse is true in the plane Y-Y. This view is con- 
firmed by an oscillogram (fig. 12) representing the former 
case. The arc current is 8 amperes, and the probe voltage 
with respect to the cathode remains constant at 4*28*5 volfe, 
which is slightly less than the space potential at the axis in 
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the section covered by the probe. The electron current is 
m&rkedly higher towards the sides than at the centre, 
showing that the corresponding space potentials must be 
lower. At increased distances from the centre the current 
is natnrall}^ limited by the lower temperature and density of 
the electrons* 

The potential distribution along the axis is plotted in 
fig. 13 for I«=7*5 amp. and 6s=:0'39 cm. The gradient U, 
which is the slope of this car re, evidently increases greatly 
towards the electrodes, though it becomes uniform a short 
distance away from them. This curve illustrates the fallacy 


Fig. 13. 

POmmL DISTRiBVm ELECTRODES 



in the assumption of a uniform gradient which is commonly 
made 

The increased gradient near the electrodes can be 
attributed to the cooling of the gas immediately adjacent, 
affecting the loss of ions and the gradient in the same way 
as did the introduction of tlie cold probe. 

It is apparent from fig. 13 that large errors are likely to 
accrue if the cathode and anode falls are obtained by extra- 
polation to the electrodes on the basis of a uniform gradient. 
Particularly is this true if the gradient used is that obtaining 
midway between the electrodes. The closer to the cathode 
the potential is measured the less becomes the resulting 

♦ Cbrisler, Astrophys. Journ. liv. p. 27 ^ (1921), also notes a non- 

untform gradient. 


2Z2 
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error; but the proximity o£ the probe to the cathode i^ 
limited by practical considerations, so that accuracy is 
difiicult to obtain. 

If the central gradient be continued to the cathode (dotted 
lines, fig. 13) the present example gives 21 volts as the 
cathode fall. A facile experiment disjmoves sucli a high 
value, showing that it may be 50 per cent, or more in error. 
Fig. 14 reproduces an oscillogram of arc voltage taken as the 
contacts are separating. The minimum overall potential is 
only about 16 volts, and this remains practically the same 
for arc currents varying from 4 to 50 amperes, increasing 
at lower current**. The same is true for |-in. eleetrodi s, 
that size is not an important factor. The fact that the 
voltage is initially higher than this may be explained bv 
the theory of collisions’*' when the arc length is less than tiie 


Fig. 14. 

ARC VOLTAGE smmiiHG cmm5 



molecular mean free path. Tne minimum should occur when 
the length is equal to the thickness of the cathode fall space, 
in which case there is no positive column and the arc voltage 
is the sum of the anode and cathode falls t. 


♦ J. J. Thomson, ‘ Conduction of Electricity through Gases/ p. 381 ; 
J. S. Townsend, * Electricity in Gases,* chap. 8, 9. 

t It has recently been stated (Bruce. Journ. I. E. E. Ixix. p. 557 
that ec, the contact voltage drop, which is the sutu o! anode and 
cathode falls, appro^jhes 30 volts ; and supporting experimental data 
affO cited which give values of ec ranging from 18 to 40 volts. However, 
in most of these cases the meastirement was made on a low sensitivity 
scde — that is, the constants of the oscillograph circuit were not adjusted 
to pve an accurate low voltage reeding. The value, 10 volts, obtained 
above for non^oxidked contacts of pure copper, is probably more nearly 
correct^ since the maximum oscillograph deflexion was made to corre- 
spond to a low voltage (about 20 volts) by limiting the arc bngth to a 
very small value. It must be remembered, however, that this value is 
not absolute, since the anode fall particularly is to some extent influenced 
by the experimental conditions. 
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The above fact ami observations of the trend of the 
{potential curves, similar to fig. 13, indicate a probable 
cathode fall within the range, 11 to 13 volts, and an anode 
fall from 3 to 5 volts. This latter value is applicable onij 
for the particular experimental conditions. 

As Compton ^ fjoints out, the cathode fall is not necessarily 
the ionizing potential of the medium in which the arc is 
drawn, but it is interesting to note that Wahlin f gives 
10*9 vo'ts us the ionizing potential of copper vapour. In a 
copper arc in air at reduced pressure Hagenbach % gives a 
cathode fall of 13*7 volts, which is nearly within the range 
determined. Nottingham § finds a value of 20‘5 volts, but 
on the assumption of a unilorm gradient between the probe 
and cathode. Chrisler || gives a value of IG volts. 

Another instance occurs in the literature where the 
accepted cathode fall in a tungsten arc is greater than 
the overall voltage. Compton % gives 16*2 volts for tungsten 
in hydrogen, while ur<*s have been obtained ** having an 
overall voltage less than 14 volts at 12 amperes and 17 volts 
at 2 amperes, the arc length being extremely short. Inci- 
dentally, if the cathode fall depends on the electron work 
I unction of the cathode material, as appears to t>e the ease 
in the glow distdmrge ft, copper, which has a lower work 
function than tungsten, shouhl also have a lower catho<le fall. 

Farther evidence is forthcoming to show how tin* elec- 
troties affect the gra<liontiii their vi<*inity. After the source 
voHcigt*, E, and the initial current, I 0 , in a low-inductance 
circuit have been adjusted to the desired values, records of 
arc voltage similar to fig, 14 are taken as the contacts 
separate with an acceleration predetermined by adjustment 
of the s[)ring, S, fig, 1. Then at any instant after the con- 
tacts start to separate the arc voltage and length are known. 
The eorresponding arc current is obtained graphically or by 
the relation 

The data from a number of such records taken at different 
inifial currents, and voltages when necessary, give the 
characteristics at different arc lengths. For the present 

V Fhvs. Rev. xxi, p. m (1925); Joum. A.I.E.E. xlvi. p. 1192(1927). 

t Phys. Rev. xxxii, p. 277 (19^). 

I Mandb, d. Springer, xiv. p. 535. 

' S EVaaklin Inst. Joirni. cevi. p. 45 (1928) : ccvli. p. 299 (1929), 

d Lee. cit, 

, 4 

*♦ Anderson and Kretehmar, Pkys. Rev. xxvi. p. 55 (1925). 
tt * Intemationfd Critical Tables,’ vi. (1929). 
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purpose it is convenient to plot as a function of I for 
eonslant currents, as in fig. 15, 

When I is large these curves are linear^ indicating a 
uniform gradient, but as I decreases they become concave 
towards its axis. This curvature at short lengths means an 
increase in gradient which may undoubtedly be attributed to 
the proximity of the electrodes 

The average gradient, which is (e«— C)//, where f • is the 
sum of auode and cathode falls, is obtained as a function of 
current with other parameters constant. The results^ plotted 
on logarithmic paper, as in tig. 16, while not conforming 
exactly to the relation 

U = 


Fig. ir,. 

ARC CHARACTERISTICS 



where U is the gradient and k and n are constants, do 
approximate to it in the range, 0*5 to 15*0 amperes. The 
l>est value of n is about 0*6. Then, since the arc area, 
varies as 1^, U varies as Assuming that B varies as 

some power, », of I within definite limits, 

Then 

I 

It follows that a straight line should connect loge^* and log 
having a slope (1— 0*6jp). Values of ea and / from fig. 20 
fulfil th is condition very closely in the range 3 to 20 amperes, 
and I up to 0*25 cm. The slopes correspond to values of p 
from 0*92 to 0*99, decreasing with current. Therefore 
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within the specified limits the average arc area is approai* 
mate! y proportional to while the average gradient depends 
on the (>*6 power of this quantity. 

For this reason equations such as those of Ayrton * and 
Hteinmetzf, expressing the arc voltage in terms of current 
and length, which are based on a uniform gradient, are 
untenable when the arc length is short — that is, when the 
influence of the electrodes is important. Moreover, referring 
to fig. 13, the average gradient betw^een the cathode fall 
space anil any point in the arc depends in no simple manner 
on their distance apart, and has no physical significance. 

Fig. 16 . 

vAmrm or ci^Aom ak cmm 



5. 8rMMARV OF Results and Conclusions, 

I, It may be concluded from the experimental results that 
the theory of the collector in an ionized gas may be applied 
to the ease of the normal arc in air to obtain space potentials, 
but that extraneous factors prevent an accurate interpretation 
of the volt-ampere probe characteristic for the purpose of 
estimating the electron density and energy on the basis 
of this theory. 

• H, Ayrton, * The Electric Arc,' p. 186. 
t G. F.* Bteinmetz, Tmns, A, I. E. E. xxv. p, 80S (1006). 
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2. The probe characteristic is shown to approach a certain 
limiting form corresponding to a rehitiveh^ siimll temperature 
motion of the eJectrons in the arc superiniffosed on a high 
drift velocity. 

3. Measurements of sectional area in the arc stream hy 
means of the probe give current densities from 70 to 
310 amperes per square centimetre, increasing heyomi this 
pear the electrodes ; and rough estimates of the actual ratio 
of drift to random currents show that this may exceed 100. 

4. The electron density in the arc is found to be of the 
order of 7xl0”cni.~^ and the a%wage energy about 
2 volts, 

5. From measurements of space potential at various points 
ill the arc it may he concluded that — 

(а) The potential may not be the same ihroughuut any 

sectional area. It may he higher or lower at the 
axis than towards the sides depending on the 
position of the area considered relative to 
the electrodes. 

(б) The assumption of a uniform gradient hetwoen the 

cathode fall space and the anode glow is unjustified, 
the gradient increasing greatly near the el» ctrodes. 

(c) The cathode fall is prohaldy within the range, 1 1 to 
13 volts, which is comparable with the ionixing 
potential of copper vapour, 

6. It is shown that equations similar to those of Ayrton 
and Steinmetz for the arc characteristics are untenable when 
the arc length is short, due to the variation of the average 
gradient with length. 
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JLX, Special EiCamples of the Elastic Ring acted upon hg 
Equal and Equiangular Radial Forces, By V, 10. LabaejD, 
MJnst,C,E, * 

I N an iiivejjtigation dealing with a circular elastic ring 
of uniform erosJ^-sectioii acted upon by anj' nnmber of 
equal and equiangular forces? tlie author obtained general 
etjuations for the two maximum flexural moments f on radial 
sections of the ring and also for the two maximum radial 
strains. 

It is of some importance to calculate the particular values 
of the above quantities when N, the number of forces, 
is 2, d, 4 ... to 16. 

The general equation given for the maximum negative 
flexural moment J is 

— 2 I a P * * * * * 

and for the maximum positive moment § 

=: ^cosec ^ ^ • • • • (2) 

lieferenc© to the illustrations in column 2 of Table I. will 
make clear the particular cases here considered. 

The angle a in the above equations (1) and (2) is half the 
angle between any two adjacent forces, and is therefor© 
equal to tr/N. Tims a takes successively the values w/2, 
tt/H, . . . 7r/16. Substituting these values in turn in equations 
(1) and (2) the results in columns 3 and 4 of Table I. are 
obtained. They aro also plotted in the accojiipanying figure. 

The numerical values of Ki in column 3 give the maximum 
negative flexural moments per unit values of PR, and the 
values of Kg in column 4 the maximum }>ositive flexural 
moments per unit of FB. 

The first of the.se maximum moments occurs at radial 
sections of the ring eoiitaining the line of action OF, and the 
secoiui maxima at the radial sections midway between 
the lines of action of any two adjacent forces. 

Comparing the values given in columns 3 and 4 of 
Table I. it will be noticed that the moments at the OP 

♦ Comaiuaivated by the Author* 

t FbiL Mag. xii. (July equations (6) and (B), p. 182. 

J Loc, mt, 

§ Loe, cit. 
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Table I. 


Number 

of 

forces. 

N. 


System of N equal forces. 

IT 

“=N- 


8 . 4 . 

Maximum flexural moments. 

A 

„ . .. . Me at midHieetioA 

M, at section of ^between two 

adjacent Ps 


PK/ , 1\ 

= KjPK. 


PB/ 

2 V 

: K.^Pa. 


Ivuieca 


-i) 


Values of Kj. Talue^ of K,^. 
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<)ft 7049 

iHi 548 T 

U04f»07 

0112051 

(f 02 H 4 '^ 

0 - 02191 * 

tHU 754 

001644 
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sections of the ring do not differ much from twice the values 
of those for the mid-sections between the forces. 

Consider next the two maximum radial strains. 

Equation (24)^ in the author^s original paper gives the 
general expression for the alteration in the length of each 
radius joining the centre, 0 , of the ring to the point of 
application of each force P ; and this is the maximum radial 
strain. 

This equation is written again with the three terms near 
the head of columns 2 , H, and 4 in Table II. 



For the special cases here considered a takes successively 
the values 7 r/ 2 , w/ 3 , . . . w/16, and therefore the equation for 
any one of these values takes the form 




‘EA 


GA 


(3) 


The numerical values of K 3 , K^, and K§ for the different 
values of «=w/N are given in columns 2 , 3, and 4 of 
Table II. 


* Lot, cif, p. 134. 
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Thus the niunerical values of K 3 represent the alteration 

FR^ 

in the lengths of the radius OP for unit value of when 

bending alone is considered. K 4 gives the additional 

PR 

strain on OP due to hoop-stress per unit value of , and 

ORP 

the extra strain per unit of when shear ii also 

taken into account. 

Tablk IL 


1- i 

Ktiniber ii | a 
of 1 V 
forces. 


1 ’otai alteratioii in length of rmlius OP due to flexure, 
hoop-otrees. anti shear. 

2. a, 4. 

strain cW to beiKiing + Strain due to Strain due to 

^ ^ btM>p-8tre98 sh»*ar-«tres8. 

cosec-^a-f cot a— -f i(a coset'^a-f-t'ota) -f-i(a oo.setr n; 


IT 

or K, jji + 


K 


ORP 

ST- 


Vlllue^ «»l K^. 


2 

007430 

a 

001594 

4 

000008 

0 

0'0029H 

fl......... 

im068 

% 

0(XX«‘J 

e 

O-OWMX 

10 

ifOOfXiS 

12 

utl0t)2(l 

15 

()-OOdlO 

ir> 

0-(K.l()08 


Values »f Kj. 

Values of Kj, 

o*av 27 o 

039270 

tr 49340 

0-20473 

0 - 6-1270 

0-14270 

0*79875 

011056 

O'OfrtiOl 

0 1>9059 

i - 27:193 

0-06683 

1-43287 

0-05914 

1-59190 

00.5306 

1-91006 

0-04404 

2 ;i 8743 

0-03511 

2 ' 54 C >57 

0-03289 


It may be stau d time, for most values of P, H, and A the 
second and third terms in equation ( 3 ) become numerieallv 
very small compared with the value of the first term, whiefc 
considers flexure only. 

The minimum radial strain occurs along a radius UC, 
where (J is the mid-point on the arc between any two of the 
adjacent forces P, and the alteration in the length of OC 
is given by equation ^ (45 a) -f (45 b) ^ (45 c) in the original 

* Loc, mU pp. I^i9, 140. 
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paper after Q has been written =0. Sabstitating oc=s^/N, 
where N takes in turn the values 2, 3, . . . 16, the equation 
above Amplifies to the terms given in columns 2, 3, and 4 of 
Table IIL, and these may be written 

PE CPE 
yoc - El Ei' ^ GA • 

The values of the three coefficients Kg, K^, and Kg are 
evaluated and given in the table. 

Taulk hi. 

Total aittniiion in length of radius OC due to flexure, lioop-stress, and shear. 
L ' ‘i- 3, 4. 


of 

forces. 

Btniin due to bendiug 
J - eosec « ( a cot « 4- 1 ) J 

or Kfi 

Bl 

El 

+ Strain due to hoop-stress -f Strain due to sliear-strese. 

PB OBF 

+J[--0<^o(l +30010)] +}[co8ecfl(l - rt0ota)]-gj- 

PK CBf 

^"EA aA. 


of K . 


Values of K-. 

! Val^Pi^ofK^, 

2 



0-25 

0-25 

3. 



0-40321 

0-11414 


0^)05.10 


0-631 -JS 

WoST 

5 



O-TiCl.'. 

0-05750 

6 

0'00148 


0-95345 

omm 

8 ........ 

0*000»il 


1*27263 

0-03393 

9 

000042 


V43197 

0-02993 

10 

O0003I 


1-59124 

0-02679 

12 

O’OOOli 


1-90968 

0-0-2217 

15 

0-00009 


2*38725 

0-01763 

16,. ..... 

0iH)007 


2-54640 

0-01661 


In this case also it is the first term, due to flexure, which 
accounts for most of the strain, the other two terms, due to 
liooiusfcressand shear-stress, being relatively small for most 
ordinary values of P, E, and A. 

A comparison of the coeflScients K^ (Table II.) and Kj 
(Table III.) show, on plotting with N as the other variable, 
that after the value N=4 a close and approximate linear 
relationship exists between the variables ; thus strain along 
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PR 

OP due to hoop-stress is given closely by 0"15yi5 N and 

PR 

Birain along OC due to hoop-stress is — 0*15915 N 

Comparing the effects of the shear-stresses on the two 
strains along OP and OC it will be seen that the values of 
Kj in column 4 Table II. are roughly twice the values of Kg 
in column 4 Table III. 

In conclusion, the author expresses his indebtedness to 
Dr. J. Ward and Mr. C. K. Larard for indepaudentlv 
working out the numerical values given in the three tables. 

Sept. 30, 1931. 


LXI. Periodic Orbits in a Field of Force defined by a certain 
PotentiaL By M. A. Higab, il/.Sc., PJul)^, Lectttrer in 
jM at hematics in the Egyptian University^ Cairo 


I N discussing the motion of an electron in the tiehl of 
a non-neutral atom (Phil. Mag. vii. pp. 31-52, Jan. 
1929, and vii [)p. 783-792. May 1929) the following 
problem arose : — 


To find the condition for the existence of periodic orbits 
when a particle of unit mass moves in a field of force whoso 
potential is 



•+ J; \,f{e)de. 


where r and 0 are the usual polar coordinates and X and p 
are constants. 

The object of the present paper is to establish that 
condition. 

The equations of motion are 


r = — yaF(y) + 


2\lmde 

~ « '■ ^ 


. ( 1 ) 


Id 

r dt 



( 2 ) 


^ Communicated by the Author, 



Field Force defined hy a certain Potential. 711 
Equation (2) admits the integral 

(3) 

'where A is constant. 

Since the left-hand side of equation (3) is pontive, tiie 
right-hand side must also be positive. 

Eliminating d between equations (1) and (3), we get 

A 


-fjtF(r) ; 


A 


.-. r-= — — 2/* f F(/‘)(/r + B, . . . 
^here B is constant. 

To obtain the significance of the constant B we have 

i (r* + + /a f F ir)dr + = | , 

i, 4 P., B is twice the total energy. 


(4) 


The Differential Equation of the Path. 
From equations (3) and (4) v%'e get 

1 (dr\^ ^ ~ ~2^^ ¥{r)dr + B 

r*\dfi/ A-2Kjf(e)de 

1 , du . 

Putting 5 and writing 

‘ A-2Xj/(^)d^ 

as the differential equation of the path. 


Periodic Orbits. 

Two types of periodic orbits are to be discussed 
separately : — 

(a) Circular periodic orbits. 

(ft) Periodic orbits in general motion* 
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(a) Circular Periodic Orlnts. 

Let r=a. where a is constant, the equations (1) and (3) 

give 

a*d-^=,m^F{a)-2\\^f{e)d0 

a^e^^A-ixjAoide 

Allege two equations are identical if A=fta*F{«)- 
Thus circular periodic orbits exist if 

is positive. 

The time is given by 

d0 


t + V. 


'=\/ 






where E is constant. 

(b) Periodic Orbits in (ieiierid Moiuni, 

A necessarv condition for periodic orbits is that n most !>e 

oscillatory. Patting 


where 


B-AiP + 2f4(«) = 0. . 

iV\dn 


i ^>) 


ro positive roots 

. , /I y 


Let a and /S be two positive roots of equation (5), where 
a > ; 


and 


ad — 

p 3-d>(«) — 

\> — 2u, , 


■IS- 


The motion in this ease is included between two circles of 
radii a and B. 

‘ A » . » 1 t * ... il,. _ £ 


dx 

/ 


dx( 


^ oc 

1 1 

is^ r " _ 

<w 

¥b\ a 

/ (hi x) — (f>(^) 




Field of F orce defined l>y a certain PotetUial. 71S 
where ^ W = if{9)d0, i. e., 

r * - - 


The remaining conditions for periodic orbits are 

»*»+e, gig 


p*»+e, gg 


xm 


3ss2tmr, 


and 4>(w) must be an inverse function obeying the law 
^“‘[<^(«) +2mir] =^»“i<>(u)=u, 
where k and m are integers. 

If these conditions are satisfied, then we have 

4>(m) =^(mj) 4- 2 mv ; 

i. e.. 


W=Mn 


This means that as 0 increases from <?, to 0o + kir, then 
formed™* original value and periodic orbits are 

As an example, take the case of an electron moving in the 
field of a non-neutral atom (Phil. Mag. vii. p. 786 (1929)) 
The equation of the path is r \ 

./lio 

^ e V A + 2X V A + 2\/“ 

Then, if 

-\/aT2X^' (^’t, = 


then 


f. 


coscos ‘ = cos [cos-> + 2»,w], 

Ijr- 


e~ ’ 


«• t; »• = fo, 

the electron returns to its point of projection and 
periodic orbits are formed. 

Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol, 13. No. 85. March 1932. 3 A 
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liXII* On the Stability of Laminar Motion of Viscme Fluids. 
By Alfred Rosenblatt 

T he problem of the stability of the laminar motion of 
incompressible viscons fluids has been treated by many 
eminent authors, especially by Lord Kelvin and Lord Ray- 
leigh I but, so far as I am aware, it is only Mr. F. Noethert 
who has made an attempt to investigate finite disturbances 
without giving rigorous proofs. I thint therefore that it 
will not be without interest to examine rigorously the 
simpler case of exponentialltf vanishing distiirhance. Having 
already treated the case of initial rest^ I shall now investigate 
the case of fundamental motion of the form 


Uq = 


% 
H ’ 


( 1 ) 


^ = H being the equations of the walls, U the velocity 
^f the latter. 


1. I suppose the Stokes function to be of the form 

X 


^ = s .... (2) 

/.•=1 

A- =1,2, (3) 

In order to obtain dimensionless quantities we introduce, 
with Mr. Sominerfeld, the e.Kpre.ssions 




X 

H’ 




7 = XH, 



11 = 


UH 


( 4 ) 


number of Reynolds). We have now 
Writing 

Mn) 


♦ Comnnmicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.lLB. 
t ** Zur Theorie dex Turbulenz,” Jahr, d, Detdsch, Math. Ver, T. 23 ; 
^'Zur statktischen Beutong dex Kdxmawschen AhidicbkeitJ^hypotbese in 
4ex Tuxbulenxtheoxie,” ZeitB.f. ang. Math. u. Mech. 1931. 
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w© obtain the following set of differential equations ; 


^kX-n) + [iV + + 7 v)]M’?) = ^ 2 , 

>b = 1, 2, 


(5) 


We replace now in the equations which determine 
4>k{v) l^he independent variable tf bj the variable Zk^ 


Zk 


''b iK(S -f 71 ?) 


(AyH)! . . . ^ . 

The limits of 17 being 0 and 1 , the limits Zk of are 

0 _ ^Vd“i 5 :Ra , _ Py-f m(S + 7) 

** “ (/fe^R)! ’ ~ (foyR)? 

Writing 

/ a (^) = fki^k)^ ^k(v) = <f>k(^k)j 
D*(«7) = Da(Ca), 

we obtain the following two sets of equations 


( 6 ) 


~ K4 ’ 




Jk (-^/c) + ( *a) • • • 

h 7 

2 

(^ 74 ) -b == 11 a( 2 a)* • 

2 . The equations (7) are integrated by the formulae 
fki^k) = ^ M-k—»)^k{u) dit, . 

and the equations ( 8 ) by the forinulae 

Ml. 


(7) 

(87 

(9) 


^*( 5 *) = (it) + B*«r,(s*) + 

l^k _ 

I [o-,{«)«r,(s»)-«r,(«)<r,(s*)3.D4u)rf«. (10) 


3 A 2 
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ar« th« following indopendent integrals of 
tbe linear homogeneous equations belonging to (8) . 

. ■ (11) 




M 


I being tbe Bessel functions. 

We have therefore 

Mzk) = ^ ■*■ 

. . . ( 12 ) 

The limit conditions are 

A{zk^) = 0. ^*'(-*') = 

3. We introduce the integrals 

Ii(a, 6) * j*sinjri(i-M)<^,(M)'^«. i=l>2, (13) 

Jj(a, 6) = j* cos^0i(^~n)®'i(“)^”’ * = 1’2, ( 14 ) 

Ai, Bi are determined by the equations 

AiI,(M»,Xi^) + B,Ij(ri»,;Ji*) =0, I ( 15 ) 

AiJil^i®, J'l') + ~ ®> ^ 

which give the transcendental equation determining 7, 8 

Di(«i®. ^i) = li('i®» -i‘)Ji(~A ^i‘) * 

We have 

Ai = ‘^i = 

C, being an arbitrary constant. . , • u 

Inverting in ( 12 ) the order of integration, we obtain the 
following equations which determine A», Bi, A;=^ 2 ; 

AtIi(zA®, -i* ) + Bils(ct®, ;** ) 

+ I)*( 0 [<J'l( ?)!*(?’ 2**)— ®'*(?)ll(?^> 

^VJr# ^ 

AiJl( 24 ®, 2*') + BiJ2(2*® , 2*') 

. . ( 18 ) 
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Writing 

DiCzf, zi') = H>) zu^) ri'),Ji(ri», Zu'), 

. . . ( 19 ) 

we have 

Dt(ziWT7p;y* { * *^**''’ 

i>*(?) [<ri(r)I,(S; z,^)-ir,(OUt, -t»)] } > 

i Di(?)L<r, (?)!,(?, 

. • • ( 20 ) 


We obtain tin refore the following recurrent expressions 
for the ) : — 

^k(Zk) ^ 

-!*(?, -4‘)J*(.-A :*‘)1 

-I, (5*9, -'iOJlC?. +<^s(?)<^l("*)il»(?’ 5**)-Js(**®>'^**) 

+ D*(5*9, -*') J,^„ j- ♦ 

... ( 21 ) 


4 In order that the expressions (21) may have a sense 
the expressions (19) for 1> 2 must be different £«»m aero 
We must therdfore first of all calculate the hmtt of (19) for 
k tending to + <» . 
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We have £or large values o£ z the £ormulae 

„(.) = ( i)-*r(| ) . i { v/!‘™(r' - b) + (^)) • 

. . . (22) 

Introducing the integrals 

^ r^’sin t / 1 cos I — , (23) 

cos } ^*sin » V3 12/ ui 

we have £or large values of k 

0(31“, Zk^) = I •r(l) {I,l4-I,Ij)+e(A:). . (24) 


Writing 


V = «) *+“ 3^^““ X2’ 

u = + I*R(^ + 7^ 

* 

we can replace the integrals Ii ... I* bv the integrals 
l\ ^=:y^ ^ (sini»±sinr')<£i?. 


(cosr'±coB v) df}. 


2 Jo 


But we have 

dv 
df) 


= 2^(H-(|)), Yv-~ 


dv' RC^+w) ./I 


27 




We can therefore consider only the integrals containing 
and write 




3Br/2 
4w ^ 


©'■(I) 


sinvfdfi^ J 
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But we have 

w 


m 




= m 


l ihf R(S+7>?)* /i\ 

\ i 7* 


We have therefore 


cos dfij 

"" (I i (7 ’') ( Jo i (7 


aud the limit of zj,*) is 


. . . (26) 


5. The integrals in the parenthesis are the well-known 
Fresnel integrals. Introducing the variable of integration, 


v^*e have 

£‘ »o ,¥(5 +,/ J, = [ 0 (i)-(-'(<.)], 

where S(f), C'(f) are the Fresnel integrals 



and a, b are 



(27) 


(28) 


We have, finallv. 

= - V3.^ {(S(A)-S(«))*+(Cffc)-(X«))*}- (29) 
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Bat it is well known that the Comu spiral, whose 
oqnations are 

^=c(a ^^ = s(a ■ . . . (30) 

has no double poirU. We obtain therefore onr iirst resnlt : 


Theorem 1. — “The determinants (19), which appear in the 
denominators of the expressions (21) for the <f>k{zk), converge 
with i->. + oo to a namber given by (29), which is 
always d^erent from zero” 

Writing 

F(f) = C(f)+/S(f), 


we have for large f 


i :,t- 


F(f)*i(l + i) + '-^ (l+6(r)). 

tends therefore to zero if R or if - increases 
indefinitely. 

If R and if — are contained in finite intervals D is 
7 

absolutely superior to a positive number I and Zk^) 

tends uniformly to D^. Suppose now that lio, satisfy 

the transcendental equation (16). We choose a number K 

and 


such that for the finite intervals containing R^j and 


7o 


for any k>hQ Djfe(2/, is absolutely superior to i!>0 
The roots Ro, S©; 7o^ common to two equations, 


Zk^) = 0, =K 0, . . (31) 


form an exceptional seif and for a given Ro there is only 
a finite number of roots, 70, in limited intervals. In 
closed intervals not containing these exceptional values the 
are for all k uniformly absolutely superior to a 
fixed positive number m>0. 


6. We shall now establish the convergence of the series 

V . . . • (32) 

^=sl 

and therefrom also the convergence of the series 

Sf=% ( 33 ; 
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Consider the expressions (21). The intagx^ls I, J 
uniformly limited with respect to k. The interval of inte- 
gration is of the order kk and the <r are of order The 

formulae (9) show that the fk{zj^ are of the order of the 4>k{^k) 
multiplied by 1*“^ while the are of the order of 

multiplied by The are of the order 

of the 4^kizk) multiplied by H. Indeed, the are of 

the order of (r{Zk) multiplied by since we have 

o-'W = 


/ 2 3 \ 

3n ^ i 


, . T ^2 .\ 

(r-)=- 

~2srl 

ir'*) 

'+^“-*(3 ’7 


Let us now suppose that the functions 

d>i, ^2, <f>k^i 

have the majorant numbers 

... 4>4^i, 

and that the functions 

<#>/» fh Ji\ i = 1, . . . ~ 1 
have respectively the majorant numbers 

Let us consider the expressions (21). It is easily seen 
that D 4 (f) is a sum of terms whose majorant numbers are 

It follows that there exists a positive number N independent 
of i, such that d> 4 , given by the formula ^ 

= N (34) 

i^l 

i$ a majorant number of the function ipki^k), »nd that 
mi^orant numbers of the functions 

M^h fk(^k) 

* Cf. the interestiag papers of Mr, Odquist ; ** Die Kandwertaufadbea 
der Hydrom^anik aiUier Fliissigkeiten,’* Dissertation, Stockholm, 
; ** IJber die BaHdwertaufgabea der Il^dromechanik JBliissig- 

keiten,’’ ZeiU. 1930, p. 32. 
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ara respectively the numbers 

Ar*4>t, A-*4>*. 

The series 

is therefore a unajorani series of The radius p of con- 
vergence is found considering that satisfies the equation 
of second degree, 

NS^2-S^4-Ej€^i ^ 0 (36) 

We obtain 

(37) 


. ( 35 ) 


^ ~ 4NEi^, 

We have therefore the theorem : 


Theorem 2 . — ‘‘The series (2) for "'I' is absolutely and uni- 
formly convergent with all derivatives for | e ] <p, and satisfies 
the equation of 4th order for viscous fluids/’ 


Cracow, 
August 1931. 


LXIII. Relativistic Precession of Periodic Orbits in Central 
Force Fields, By M, A. Omaha, Docteur h Sciences 
( Grenoble)^ Lecturer in AiypUed Mathematics in the 
Egyptian University 

1. FT is a well-known fact that the path of a particle in a 
JL Newtonian field of force, when the relativistic 
variation of mass is taken into consideration, is no longer 
H Keplerian ellipse. It may be considered as an ellipse 
whose perihelion is advancing. The aim of this paper is to 
establish thnt this advance or precession of the perihelion 
is common to all periodic orbits described under central 
forces depending on the distance. The orbit is supposed 
nearly circular and the apsidal angles are compared, in 
Newtonian and in relativistic dynamics It is found that, 
for a given field of force, the relativistic apsidal angle 

^ Gomnninicated by the Author. 
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exceeds slightly the corresponding Newtonian one. This 
slight excess depends, as well as in the case o£ the inverse 
square law of force, upon the inverse of the square of the 
velocity of light and m*aj be interpreted in the same, manner, 
and can be calculated to any degree of approximation. 


2. A particle whose rest mass is m moves in a central 
force field derived from a potential V(r). Let r and 0 be 
the polar coordinates of the particle, referred to the centre 
of force as origin. Tlie corresponding relativit}’^ BLamiiton- 
Jacobi equation is : 

E being the constant of energy. The equation of the path 
is then 

where 

<I>(r) = 2mr*(E-V)+ ^(E-V)*-«, 


are arbitrary constants, a having the dimensions of the 
square of a moment of inomentum. 

Take a new variable j,and put V(r) = W(?i)~ W. 

The equation of the path becomes 


/ 9 = 


0 

2 y/a. 


1 i* dll 


. . ( 2 ) 


where ^(ii)=:2m(E — W)q- ^(E — W)^— 

As the orbit is supposed periodic, n and consequently u, 
must remain between two finite limits. Let the limits for 
u be Ui and ( >^ 1 ). The values Ui and uj are consecutive 
roots of the equation 


The apstdal angle is then 



— v' adn 

. 
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A proposition of integral calculus, easy to prove, states 
that when % and % tend to a common limit a, such that 


Mi<a<u^ihB limiting value of the integral ^ 


♦ «i 


du 

vw 


IS 




-2_ 

(a) 




where stands for for u^a 

^ ^ aw- 


Suppose the initial conditions so chosen that the orbit 

is nearlr a circle of radius - , and take for approximate 

a 

value of @ the limiting value when «i and Hg tend to a. 

In order to calculate we have 


du 


=-K 


E-.W WW 


(f 


/ du 




and, for a circular motion, 

^'(«) = - 2 ( Ml + -^ ~ y j W'(a) - 2 « a = 0 . 

Also 

- 2 (^m+ W'’(a) + ~\\'-{a)-2u. 

Substituting for E from the preceding equation, we have 

^"(a): | W», 

and then 


0= 


TT 




W" 




. (4) 


W' 


W', W" ... are written for W\a), W"(a). 

3* Another method of computing the apsidal angle is to 
pass by the differential equation of the path. This method 
has the advantage of showing the degree of approximation 
admitted. 

From equation (2) we get 

«(~ )* ='r«,«) = 2w{E-W) + JjCE-Wf-aw*. 
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Differentiating again with respect to 0^ dividing botih 
sides and arranging, we get 


dhi , 

m 


a 

Put w=a, then 


mi 

< ] 

a= ( 

a \ 

‘v 


5^)W'(a). ... (5) 
Bliminating E between these two equations, we have 


€pu 

d0^ 


•“=[w^ 


V V(M)-W(a) 

(a) «o* 


]W'(w). 


Put u=a+x, where a? is a small quantity. Expanding 
by Taylor’s theorem, and arranging, the equation becomes 


(Px 


, / w 


W'" . „W'W"\J^ 


+ 3 


«c 


* /2 


/ W'- 4W'W'" + 3W"*\ar* 

+ (“W+ )6+ - 


This equation can be integrated by successive approxi- 
mations ; but if we confine ourselves to the first order 
of small quantities, equation (6) may be written 


and is satisfied by 


iW^ 




a? = A cos (oi^— e) , 


where A and e are arbitrary constants. The approximation 
to the path is given by 

?/aBa4- A cos («»5— e), . ....(?) 


and the apsidal angle is again ^ . 

4. When a particle oE mass m describes a circle of radius 

with velocity t% the square of the moment of momentum, 
a 
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also, 

dW dV dr F 
d%i ^ dr du'^ 

where F is the force acting on the particle. We hare in 
this case 

F == 

and, therefore. 


a 


and then 


Put 




and = 


then the apsidal angle may be written 


0 == 


IT 


The ratio - being in general very small, 7 differs slightly 
c 

from unity. 

In Newtonian dynamics 7= 1, and the apsidal angle is 


«,= 


TT 

X‘ 


We have therefore the relation 

Let the angle 6 be measured from a perihelion. During 
a radial vibration the angle 0 increases in relativistic 
dynamics by an amount 2@, while in Newtonian dynamics 
the increment is 2©i. We see that during this radial 
vibration the perihelion has a relative advance 

20 , -( 7 ^^- 1 ). 

Now suppose that the Newtonian orbit is a closed one, 
i. there exists two integers, m and n, such that 

»i©js=n7r. 

Then, in relativistic dynamics, while the radius vector 
ireverts to its original value 0 increases by an amount 
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2m%f and the perihelion from which 0 h measured will haTe 
advanced by 

2m — 1). 

It is evident that this advance or precession of the peri- 
helion is uniform. 

If we refer the motion of the particle to a system of 
coordinates which participates in the motion of the peri- 
helion, t. e.j to the system 




(p-ye, 


we have again the same Newtonian orbit, as can be easily 
verified by substitution in equation (7). 

5. As application consider (a) the case of the Keplerian 
ellipse : the potential is 

r 

and then W=— /am, W^=:— /i, W” = 0. 

The correction factor y ims the meaning 


a- 


K 


and the advance of the perihelion during a radial vibration 
is approximately 


Wfil" 

aur * 


(h) The case of the central ellipse, the one described 
under a force proportional to the distance. We have 


then 

and 


/iif^ 

''T'* 


V = “ , and therefore W= a ; 


W"=3/Ml-^ 




TT 


The correction factor y is given by 


/»=1- 




{«) 
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anii the advaaoe o£ the perihelion during a radial tibration 
is approximately 

JS* 

istaV* 


6. The case o! the central ellipse can be treated directiy* 
The Hamilton-Jacobi equation is 



The equations of motion are 

E 

fn ■ 


t— to— ' J 


+ c*~2c*J V^(.r) 

dr 

2r V^) ’ 


where 






Put r*=c, these equations become 

1/ . A r. 

*"*«- 2 V c* j j ‘tc’J 

dr 

2 V^(r)’ 


zdr 

V^(cT 


where 




(9) 

( 10 ) 




^( 2 ) being a polynomial of the third degree the problem 
can be integrated in terms of elliptic functions. Take an 
auxiliary variable y defined by the equation 

<ir 

V'PW ’ 

from which we have . 



(11) 


The equation ^(c) = 0 has three real and positive roots, 
as '9(i) is negative for 2 = — co , U, and , and positive for 
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in 


E 


zss ~ and + 00 . If the three roots l>e designated by sj, sg, 
we have 

2E ^ ^ B . 

fl fJL 


Id the actual inotiori ^ lies between and z^. 
Define a new variable bv the equation 


r=MA + N. 


The constants M and N are to be so chosen that equation 
(11) ttikes the form 


Vdfi) ^ 

= 4(ar— €^1 ) (a* — {a: — , 

with the condition that e| + e2 + <^3=0. 

ejj ^2,^3 are the roots corresponding to 23 respectively. 
We find by identification 


M = 




The inversion of the integral defining^/ givt‘S 
./>= 

where 7 is a constant and ^ is the Weierstrassian elliptic 
function formed with the roots ei, Since z lies 

between the roots z^ and ^3, it follows that x lies between 
tf.j and ^3, and therefore the constant 7 is of the form ci>' + 7o, 
where is the half period corresponding to the root ^3^ 
a purely imaginary quantity, and 70 is a real quantity 
depending on the lower limit of the integral defining y. 
If this limit be ^3, 70 is null. 

The real half period a> will be given 

C*- dx 

C^ssr I - ^ . 

M V 4 (a*— ei)(.r— cj) 

The equations of motion become 

|(m+|)(dy-£r,J’[Mf(y + «') + N]rfy, (12) 
PUl. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No, 85. March 1932- 3 B 


( 13 ) 
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Integra tin<j (12) we have 

In order to integrate (13)^ take a constant k defined by 


so that from equation (11) we have 


m-t- 


Equation (13) becomes 



^(y+® )— ^ (h) 


Integrating, we get 


triy ■+ tt)' — h) 


'2i(0 0o) loil ff(y + a>' + k) 


+ 2'- 


where 0v i« a n^''^ constant. 

o(j-t-<o +h) 


Or 


(Hi 


We have also 

^»>*=rM(y + w*) + N (l-*> 

Equations (U) and (15) determine the path. 

When y increases by 2m, r reverts to its (.riginul value 
and 0 increases by the quantity 

2i[ri .k—m^{h)], (lb) 

which evidently differs from tr. The constant 7? = f(w) . 

We can obtain an approximate value for the iuerement 
(It)) of the angle 6 in the following manner. Equation (10) 
jnay be written 

’ ' 

f and a are two finite quantities between which t lies, and k the 
third root of the cabio. Suppose the motion nearly circular 
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radiiys - , and let £ be tbe mean value of i * Let 

a 

and g^szb^^e, 

4 being a small quantity. 

Prom the etjuation 

we have 

therefore 



Take another variable ^ defined by 

4- •^^cos^=64'^cos^. 


Substituting in ( 17 ), we get 

de= 


2 9 

(6 H- c{>?J <^) 11- — ^2^^^ ^ 

w here H- = ya / m -f- ^ j 

\ Of “xC** 


( 18 ) 




4 ttV 


as is easily verified on substituting for E from equation f5), 
where we put 


W(a) = -J“„ and W'(a) = -^,. 


Expanding tlie two expressions in the denominator of 
(18)5 neglecting squares and higher powers of e, and 
integrating between 0 and tt, we get 



1- 


jLX^ 

4«aV/ ' 


we have the same expression for 7 as from (8). 

7 . Eeturning to equation (6), it will be ^ily ^en that 
for a second approximation the apsidal angle is still ^ ^ 

3 B2 
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For a third approximation the coefficient of 0 is no lonwr 
a mnltiple simply of t». The differential equation may be 
written 

^*-®*af+K;r* + L4r», 
du^ 

the meanings' of K and L being evident. 

This equation is satisfied by 

arse A cos p{9—6) + A*[B + C cos ^ 

The constants B, 0, D, and p are to be determined by 
substituting in the differential equation, neglecting powers 
of A higher than the third and equating (roefhcients on botU 
sides. It will be found that 




where 

W" A*a / rmW'"' . 

W' “ 24W' 1 W ( \V' — aW ) i 

r*_l 1 rw"5+ f! i 305W"- + 4W'W'") 

a(rA^ L i 

* W-aW" " +\V'(W'-.\V")/tJ ’ 

and the apsidal angle is then 

r\- 

j) I A 

In Newtonian dynamics the correction factor F, as well 
as 7 , reduces to unity, and the apsidal angle is 


0x= 


A* 


Summary. 

It has been proved that a Newtonian periodic orbit 
described under central forces depending on the distance 
mav be considered in relativistic dynamics as if it vrere 
rev'olvin e in its own plane about the centre of torces. ino 
angular " displacement for a radial libration has been 
calculated, and applications to fields proportional to the 
distance and to the inverse square of the Astance have b^n 
given. The case of the first field has been treated lully, 
in terms of elliptic functions. 
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LXIV. Oti the Hjlectrieal Oscillations of very short 
Wave’^levigth. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
CrlCNTLEMEK, — 

I N a note published in the Phil. Mag., October 1931, 
Mr. fi. W. B. Gill gave an account of some observations 
made on a three-electrode valve, oscillating with positive grid. 
The valve, inserted in a Lecher circuit of fixed length, gave 
oscillations of sevef al different periods, corresponding to the 
harmonics of tlie circuit, for different intervals of values in 
the grid tension (V) and in the emission current (i). Oscil- 
lations of greatest intensity for a given period were obtained 
by well tleterinined couples of values of V and i; in four 
cases recorded b}* the author these conformed approximately 
to the relations 

(*) X*V »const., 

\Z/2 

{••) . =:const. 

If instead of varying V and i simultaneously V is kept 
constant and i is varied continuously, oscillations of different 
periods are also obtained. The values of i which, with given 
values of V, give rise to oscillations of the greatest strength 
having a wave-length X, satisfy the relation 

(*••) X^i— const. 

The author remarked that none of the generally accepted 
theories w^ere capable of explaining these results, and he 
therefore put forward an ingenious new model, 

I think that all the facts observed by E. W. B, Gill can 
he also explained by the more extensive and precise scheme 
that I have developed in three notes in the jK. Jicc, deUe 
Scieme di Torino during the year 1931 *. 

In these I showed that the electrons contained between 
the plate and the grid of the valve, with positive grid, as a 
whole form an oscillating system whose frequency is a 
function of the total number N of the electrons. It follows 
therefore as a fundamental relation that 

(a) X^N must be constant. 

If N is calculated to a first approximation, by neglecting 


^ VoL Ixvi. pp. 12S, 217, 38S (1st seeiester) ; Notes L, 11., III. 
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space-charge effects, ander the supple ineiitarj conditiei> 
that V==5Const., then (a) clearly becomes 

X^irsconst., 


as I showed in Note I. 

It is jnst this relation (*•*) that E, W. B, Gill fomad 
experimentally by V= constant. 

A method of calculating N, taking into account the space- 
charge effects, is developed in Note III. I obtain an 
expression of the rorm 


N=V/ 



/ being a numerically calculable function of * It follows 
ym ^ 

that, if remains constant, as in the experiments of 


E. W. B. Gill (•*), then X*V=:coast. (•) is an immediate 
consequence of the relation (ci) X®N=:con8t. 

In a series of experiments (to be published shortly) which 
I have carried out with valves of many types the relation 
X*N=const., predicted by the theory, has proved itself valid 

in all cases as a satisfactorv approximation. In special 
ysf2 

CfiseSjwhen . does remain constant, it is found that X*V 

i 

is constant too. 


Physical Institute, 

University of T urin, 
January 28th, 1932. 


Yours faithfully, 
Antonio Rostaokl 


LXY. On the Electrical OscillatioHS of very short 
Wave-le7igth, 

To the Editors of the PUloaophical Magazine, 
Gentlemen, — 

P ROFESSOR BOSTAGNI has most kindly sent me a 
copy of his note to you on short-wave oscillatioas, 
and I should like to make a few remarks thereon. I do not 
think Professor Rostagni and I are very far apart ; his very 
interesting calculations, which I had not seen before, are the 
result of approaching the problem in a mther different manner. 
Where I am not in agreement with him is as to whether his 
theory affords a complete explanation of what is happening. 
He lias proved that the space charges between the grid 
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and anode of a valve bare natural periods oE oscillatiefi 
obejmg observed laws, but that is a very different thing 
from proving that the electrons passing across the valve 
will maintain these oscillations. The theory I put forward 
tried to explain exactly how this regeneration occurred* 

An analogy from sound illustrates the difference* Tho 
natural period of the air in an organ-pipe can be calculated ; 
this corresponds to Prof. RostagnPs work. The explanatimt 
of how a uniform stream of air blowing past the orifice mtu 
keep the pipe sounding corresponds to what I published. 

Mr. Morrell has pointed ont to me that my explanation oX. 
the valve’s action corresponds exactly to the well-known 
explanation of the maintenance of soniid in an organ-pipe, 
Md it is therefore not snrprising that Prof. Rostagni and I 
ultimately reach the same type of equation for the frequencies. 

Yonrs faithfully, 

Merton Oollejre, Oxford. W. B. GlLL. 

February 8. 193f>. 


LX VI, Response of the Triode Valve Equivalent 

Network, 

To the Editors of the Phitosophiml Magazine, 

A n introductory remark in iny paper on “ The Transient 
Res{>oase of the Triode Valve Equivalent Network ** 
in the Janitary issue of your Journal, and its relation to the 
subsequent subject-matter of the paper, is liable to lead to 
tlifficulty and misinterpretation, and calls therefore for exten- 
sion. It is stated that the distorting transient introduced by 
the elements of the triode netvrork should be of short duration 
in comparison with the duration of the transient. This, how- 
ever, is only a partial statement of the case. Taking the 
resistance capacity coupled amplifier example, in which 
the coupling condenser is given a value of *5x10“^^ 
farads, the output voltage response to the unit input voltage 
consists ot tw^o components of time constants 

Ti » 1/3-04 X 10« sec. and = 1/1968 sec. 

The output voltage is zero at time t=:0, and then rises to a 
maximum at a rate governed mainly by Ti, after whkii it 
dies away at a rate determined by Tg, For an approach to 
perfect reproduction of the unit voltage pulse the duraticm of 
the transient rise must be as short as possible compared with 
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Ae duration of the applied pulse, so that Tj must be smalU 
On the other hand, the rate of output voltage decay after the 
maximum is attained must be as slow as possible, a considera- 
tion which calls for a large value o£ Ts and therefore a large 
value of G 4 , although a small value may appear to be indicated 
in the paper. This statement also relates in some measure to 
Ae C 4 value in the choke-coupled case considered. The effect 
on the nature of the response curves of decreasing Ti and 
increasing Tg is well demonstrated by (1, W. Oatle}" in the 
‘ Wireless Engineer/ viii, pp. 204 & 307 (1931). A com- 
parison of the transformer-coupled amplifier with a resistance, 
capacity coupled circuit employing a value of l^f. for (^4 
shows that not only is the voltage rise in the former case less 
rapid, but, further, that the voltage decays much more quickly. 
This emphasizes the superiority of a correctly adjusted resis- 
tance-capacity coupled amplifier — a point somewhat hidden 
by the value of C 4 cliosen in the paper. 


College of Technology, 
Manchester. 

22nd January, 1932. 


Yours faithfully, 

W. Jackson. 


LXVII. The Theory of the Electrijimtion of Aerosols, 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine, 
Gentlemen, 


I SHOULD like to point out that in a recent communi- 
cation to the Philosophical Magazine (p. 1175, Dec*. 
1931) on the ^^Theory of the Electrification of Aerosols/^ 
equation (4), giving the relationship l>etween the particulate 
volumes of tiie electrified and total particles in a coagulating 
system, was wrongly printed. The correct form of equation 
(i)i. 


O’. 



0-,„— i-Sffo 


0-75 






The numerical calculations quoted in the paper were, of 
course, made from the correct form of Ae equation as given 
above. 


^ Leeds Univemiv. 
SNbh February, 1932. 


Yours faiAfully, 

H. S. Pattekson. 
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LXVIIL Notices respectm^ New Books^ 

Die Quantemtatistik und ihre Amwendung auf die Mlehtronen- 

theorie der Metalle, By L. Bbillotost* Translated by E. 

Rabikowitsch. Struktur der Materie, XII L [Pp. x -f 530.1 

(Spnnger, Berlin, 1931. R.M. 42; bound 43.80.) 

^ITIE present book is a translation of ‘Les statistiques quan- 
^ iiques ’ which has fitly been added to the * Struktur der 
Materie ’ series. The author has taken advantage of the German 
edition to make a number of modihcations and improvements in 
tlie treatment, and he has extended the account of the electron 
theory of metals, bnnging it completely up-to-date. 

The book opens with a lucid summary of the classical treatment 
of temperature radiation, involving the laws of Kirchhoff, Ste&n, 
and Wien. The photon hypothesis is then introduced and the 
fundamental ideas of wave mechanics are outlined. 4fter an 
account of classical statistical methods the quantum modifications, 
embodied in the Einstein-Bose and Fermi-Dirac statistics, are 
fully discussed, and applications are made to radiation and to 
emission and absorption pmcesses. This first part of the book, 
clear and comprehensive without l>eing unduly detailed, is admir- 
ably adapted to bridge the somewhat ditticult gap between such a 
book as Rice's * I ntmduction to Statistical ^lechanics’ and 
F(»vvler*s large treatise. 

The kernel of the lK>ok, for which the first part paves the way, 
is a detaile*! critical account, in two chajders occupying over two 
hundred pages, of the application of the Fermi- Dime statistics to 
free electrons in metals by Sommerfeld, and of the later theoi*eticai 
develo]>ments. An outstanding weakness of Sommeideld's theory 
lay in the lack of preei-sion as to the “ mean free path of the 
electrons " which entered into the formula\ Much of the later 
work may he re^irded (though somewhat artificially) as being 
directed at a determination of this free path. Starting with free 
electrons, the problem is to determine the effect of the periodic 
field of the crystal lattice on the electron waves, and the effect of 
interchange of energy between them and the thermal motions of 
the cry.sbil when electric (and magnetic) fields are applied. The 
discovery that there are ailovvecl and disallowed energy bands has 
shed an entirely new light on the problem of conduction. In an 
alternative procedure the electrons, in the first approximation, are 
treated as bound to particular atoms. The work that has l^n 
carried out in this difficult field by Biillouin himself, Bloch, 
Peierls, and others is admirably discussed. The unified pre- 
ientation, co-ordinating a multiplicity of original papers, will be 
invaluable, giving, as it does, a comprehensive account of develop- 
mente which seem destined to be of fundamental significance for 
the understanding of the metallic and seini-metallic state. 
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In the last two ehapi^rs the distribution of electrons in atoras» 
and inside and near the surface of metals, and the distribution of 
atoms between different states under various conditions, are 
discussed. An appendix deals with fonaulse for dispersive media, 
wiib the fundamentals of eombinatorv analvsis, and with some 
very recent work bj Nordheim and Peierls on the electron theory 
of metals. 

The book will be of the gi*eatest value to those who require 
either an introduction to recent developments in quantum statistics, 
or a full account of one of its most important applications. 

Ootfcs ly Wectrleiti Theoriqm^ itroJHse a Tecole prqft-HHioneile 

superieitre ites pastes et tifegmphes. Par J. B. PoUKV, 

Tngeniexir en clief des postes et teU%raphes. Tome 111. 

[Pp. 315.] (Uauthier-Vilkr.s ctCie. Pa}>er cover, fr. 30.) 

This well-printed book g!ve.s a pretty complete account up to 
recent times of the mathematical thet>ry of telegraphy and 
telephony. 

After a short opening cliapter on the equations of the electro- 
magnetic field, the author plunges at once into his subject, and 
devotes a chapter to mdiation from antcniuc and wavt* propagaticui 
and reflection. 

There follow several chapters on the 'riieory of lielativity with 
the necessary mathematical introductions. 

This first half of the book is very largely mathematical, but the 
latter part is conccrnetl in the main with the more technical task 
of giving an account of the theory of telephone tmiismission. 
Thus we have, in Chapter 8, an excellent treatment of the loaded 
line which gives particular attention to the questions of phase 
and frequency distortion. Other subject.^ dealt with in this section 
include the balancing of jjaired circuits, the local ixati<»n of faults 
hy im|)edance-frequenc\' tests, and the theory of the repeater 
considered as a four- terminal! network. 1 he treatment of the 
subject as a whole may l>e said to lie unusuxilly ctuiipreheiisivc. 

The following cliapter develop the theory of artificial lines and 
frequency filters, the homogi*aphic transformation being also 
presented, while in the remaining sections we find the theory of 
the valve oscillator, the Gulstad relay, and a useful account of the 
latest work on operational circuit analysis. In this latter section 
the author makes frequent reference to the work of Carson in 
America, and manages to present, in a comparatively small space, 
a very clear statement of the theory as it stands at present. 

Quartz Mesonaiors and Osciltators, By P. Vi(K>tJaKUX, M.Sc., 

National Physical Laboratory. [Pp. 2 17+ figs. 125.] (H.M. 

J^tationery Office. Boards, 7s, 6^.) 

Tms monograph lias been produced under the auspices of Ac 
liadio Besearch Bcaird, and will l»e found to be a most useful 
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uij<l up-to-date account of Piezo-electricitj^ in general and 
appikations. 

The first of the five chapters is given up to a short general 
account of the phjsieal properties of quartz, and here the first 
lunt is given of the extraordinarily rapid war-time development of 
the subject initiated by the brothers Curie in 1880 by their 
discovery that some strained cr^^stals exhibit electrical polarity. 

This chapter is perhaps mther too condensed to permit the 
author to do Justice to bis subject. Terse dismissal of wett-known 
propertie.< is understandable under such self-imposed conditions 
of brevity, but many readers would have welcomed an extra line or 
two for a definition of such a tenn as Permittivity” for example. 

The section on the static Piezo electric effect is most useful, and 
the practical detoils for the preparation of quartz plates will be 
found specially useful to experimentalists. 

The next section, on Piezo Electric Resonators, deals with a mass 
of interesting detail, both theoretical and exj)erimental, and app^i^ 
to i>e a very specially complete account of this most interesting 
subject. 

Numerous ciicuits are given for oscillation maintenance, and a 
sub-section is devoted to quartz lesonators as frequency standards 
and other applications. 

The hook closes with a chapter on the structure of quartz. 

The hook U sufficiently well printed and the numerous diagrams 
have been well and clearly prepared, while the references at the 
end of the l>ook ai*e very complete. 

A most useful and welcome book, not only for the physicist, but 
for those on the look-out for the technical applications of Physics. 


/>/c MaxtVf'llsehe Theorie. By H. A. Lobentz. Translated by 
Dr. H. 8ifi:K LEX. pp*] (Leipzic, Akademische Verlags- 

gesellscbaft. ) 


This book (of which there is an English version, tianslated by 
Dr. L. Silbei*stein and A. F. H. Trivelli) is a continuation of the 
publication of the lectuies on Theoretical Physics delivered by 
H. A. Lorentz at the Univei*sity of Leiden. 

The title ** Maxwell’s Theory*' covers all the elements of 
electromagnetic theory. The fii-st cliapter proper (following an 
excellent summary of vector analysis) is devoted to a derivation 
of the equations of the electromagnetic field, and these ai’e sub- 
sequently applied to the separate biunches of eiectinstatics; 
current eketricity, stationary and induced ; the last two chaptei^ 
l)oing given to a short account of the enei'gv of the electromagnetic 
field and the electromagnetic theory of light. The mathematics 
is treated veetorially, although whem the condensed form of the 
vector notation is liable to render the assimilation of the equation 
difficult, the Cartesian form is given as well, so that even the 
amateur mathematiemn will find the book well within his powers. 
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The treatment is throughout logical, compact, and complete, 
howbeit the physical aspect of the fundamental equations is given 
rather scanty consideration ; in particular, the account of the 
displacement current is so brief as to be almost breathless — but 
to one who wishes merely to appi*eciate the mathematical develop- 
ment this is no disadvantage. 

Like all reprinted courses of lectures it is intended for serious 
study rather than for reference on particular problems ; and for 
the purpose of acqiiiring a knowledge of electromagnetic theory it 
would be difficult to recommend a letter treatise. 


The Dipole Moment and Chemical Structure. Edited by P. 

Debye. Authorised tmnslation by WI^IFKEB M. Beaxh. 

[Pp. X4-134.] (London : Blackie ^ Son Ltd. Price 10a.) 

The relation between molecular structure and the magnitude of 
the electric dqK>le moment was the subject of discussion at a 
recent conference at Leipzig, and the present volume is a collection 
of papers communicated bv various workers in this ]>aitic«lar 
field. 

The theoretical considerations of Bebve relative to the influence 
of |>ermanent dijxiles on the dielectnc capacity of liquids and gases 
has given a marked impetus to the further investigation of di- 
electric pro{>eit:ies, and the accuracy attainable in such measun*- 
ments has been greatly increased in consequence. This, indeed, 
may be regarded as essential for the application of dipole moment 
data to various problems. 

Results thus far obtained justify the view that dipole momerit^ 
provide valuable information relative to the spaeial configuration 
of molecules, and that such data affoi*d a basis for the correlation 
of many physical and chemical properties of related com[30unds. 

The collected papers describe recent advances in theory and 
experiment from both the physical and chemical standpoint. 
Particular interest attaches to those which deal with (1) tbi? 
influence of tem}>erature on the dielecWc constants uf gases ami 
vapours, (2) the application of the molecular-beam method of 
observation, and (S) the connexion between di|>ole moment and 
reaction velocity. 

To those physicists and chemists who are concerned with 
problems involving molecular polarization effects the book should 
be of value as a convenient source of information relative to the 
problems which are in course of investigation, although it does 
not in any way serve the purpose of a monograph on the subject. 
The translator’s work has been thoroughly well done. 

H. M. D iwsox. 
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LXIX. Proceedings of Learned Satieties. 

GKOLOOICAL SOCIETY. 

December 16th, 1931.— Prof. W. W. Watts, LL.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

following communication was read ; — 

* The Tertiary Ring Complex of Slieve GuUion (Ireland).^ 
By James Ernest Richey, M.C., B.A .1., F.G.S., with petro- 
logical notes by Herbert Henry Thomas, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 

The Tertiary intrusive complex of Slieve GuUion lies west 
of the Mourne Mountains and north-west of the Carlingford 
peninsula. Topographically, it consists of a ring of curving 
ridges and hills, 7 miles in diameter, which is bisected by 
a mountainous belt extending to the north-west. The ring 
and the North-West Belt mark the outcrops of a very simple 
ring-dyke complex and later Tertiary plutonics (not described 
in the present paper). The area was mapped by J. Nolan, 
F. W. Egan, and W. A. TraiU of the Geological Survey over 
60 years ago, and their work has now been extended by the 
Authors. 

The Slieve GuUion Tertiary rocks are intruded around the 
western portion of the Newry Granite. This, in its composition 
and in its relations to SUurian country rocks, resembles the 
lx)wer Old Red Sandstone granites of the Southern Uplands 
<if Scotland, 

The Ring Complex forms a complete ring, except to the 
south-west, where it is broken through by the North-West 
Beit. It includes the following rocl^, in order of age : — 
(I) Lavas of olivine-basalt, basalt with felspar phenocrysts, 
and trachyk*, associated with (2) agglomerates, chiefly formed 
of fragments of Newry Granite and lying in vents along the 
south-western part of the ring. These, the Forkhill vents, 
are intruded by (3) an elongate vent-intrusion and an arcuate 
ring-dyke of porphyritic felsite. The remainder of the ring 
is constituted of (4) remarkable breccias, due largely to 
crushing and partly to explosion, associated with (5) an exten- 
si%^e ring-dyke of porphyritic granophyre, in part a douUe 
or triple intrusion. This ring-dyke is intruded to the north- 
west and south-east by masses belonging to the North-West 
Belt, The Ring Complex is perhaps entirely earlier than the 
North-West Belt, 
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Tha oliviiie*basalts are identieal with the Hebridean plateati 
type, and predominate over the other lava^. All appear to be 
downsbpped masses within the vents. The i^lomemte* 
fragments consist of various other rocks in addition to 
granite, and are evidently well mixed together. They 
include locally all the Tertiary lava-types mentioned, as well 
as a glassy and^te. The felsite sometimes penetrates 
the agglomerates so intimately as to form a matrix for the 
fragments, as ]Sfolan observed, and the vent-brecciation is 
scribed to gases given off from the uprising felsite magma. 
Age-relations of the felsite and granophyre ring-dykes are 
proved at contacts. The crush-breccias include flinty crush- 
rock, and the crushing affects the granite- wall as well as the 
gi’anophyi'e ring-dyke itself. The brecciation is most intense 
around the north and west sides of the ring-dyke. It suggests 
movement of the central block enclosed by the ring-fissure, 
but no marked subsidence can be proved. 

The almost exact coincidence of the ring-fissure with the 
margin of the western portion of the Xewr^^ Granite is perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the Ring Complex. A local 
magma-reservoir underlying the Tertiary complex would seem 
to owe its position to the Newry Granite. If so, the reservoir 
should perhaps be ascribed to crustal -subsidence rather than 
to crustal re-melting, since it was, mainl}’ at least, filled with 
magma of normal Tertiary affinities. 


January 13th, 1932.— Dr. H. H. Thomas, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S . 

Vice-President, and afterwards 

Prof. E. J. Garwood, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following communication was resid 

* The Geological Structure of the Eastern Meudips.’ By 
Francis Brian Awbum Welch, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.G.S. 

The area here termed the Eastern Mendips comprises thv 
Beacon Hill pericline, the most southerly situated of the four 
echeloned Mendip periclines and that bordering the Radstock 
Coalfield. As in the other three cases, the structure is anti- 
clinal with a steeply folded north limb : the core is formed 
of Old Red Sandstone and Silurian, the Avonian outcropping 
on the flanks. The .south limb is much concealed by Mesozoic 
strata, which also stretch across the eastern part of the area, 
so that the Avonian can only be seen in deep ravines. 

TTie region can be divided into three parts — ^the eastern, 
the western, and the central. The western area is relatively 
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simple in structure and calls for little comment, except that 
on the north limb the D- Subzone has been detected. The 
eastern area is e^t^3siveiy faulted along the southern limb, 
the limestones being thrust along tiie line of the K-shales 
against the Old Red Sandstone. The central area forms 
a great thrust-block bordered by two north-and-south tear- 
fa^iB which run through Downhead on the west and Chantry 
on the east. The beds on the north limb show little signs 
of faulting, whilst the limestones of the sout^ limb w^ 
apparently thrust northward over the K-shal^. The r^«iit 
was the production of a gigantic overfold on the north side 
(resembling in shape a, breaking wave) under which the 
Ooal Measures were thrust. AH that remains of this overfold, 
which was shattered by minor thrusting, are the inliers of 
Vobster and Luckington, which lie in a due north line between 
the two tear-faults. 

The whole sequence of events appears to have been the 
northward drive of the east-and-west pericline against the 
southern ‘ nose ’ of the Coal Measure basin (with a north-and- 
south axis). Maximum resistance was offered to this move- 
ment along the Mne of this axis, and in this line lies the Central 
Fault Block, Consequently, the Coal Measures to the west 
are little disturbed, except for slight overfoiding which gradu- 
ally increases eastwards and reaches a maximum between 
the two tear-faults. 


January 27th, 1932. — ^Prof. E. J. Garv^ood, M.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read : — 

‘ Tile Geology of the Ruhuhii Coalfields, Tanganyika 
Territory.’ By Gordon Murray Stockley, A.R.C.S.. B.I.C.. 
F.G.S. : with a report on some FossU Plants from the Karroo 
B^s in the Ruhuhu River Depression, by Prof. John Walton, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Read by Mr, L. R. Cox, M.A., 
F.G.S. , in the absence of the Author.) 

The paper gives an outline of the geology of an area of some 
1590 square miles situated east of Lake Nyasa, and drained 
by the Ruhuhu and its tributary rivers. The area, which 
is occupiM by Karroo rocks, forms a depression between the 
mountains which lie to the north and south ; these are com- 
peted of gneisses and other rooks of the Primitave System, 
which are brought into juxtaposition with the Karroo rocks 
by faults of considerable magnitude — ^in one case at least 
10, 900 feet. The boundary of the gneiss is marked by steep 
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fanlt scarps. The whole area is also cut up into numerous 
fiiult bkx^. The faults, which date from the period of 
rift faulting, mostly range in direction from north-east and 
south-w^ to north-north-west and south-south-east. 

The rocks of the Primitive System fall into three groups : 
(a) highly altered felsitic and acid volctmic rocks ; (b) meta- 
morphos^ sedimentary rocks, consisting of quartzite, 
marb^, ophicalcites, phyllites, and mica-sch^ ; (c) gneisses 
and granuhtes. 

The following classification of the Karroo rocks is pro- 
posed: — 

Fmi* 

(Lower Stormberg) Masdx Beds. Felspathic sandstoDes and 

marls with Unio and one bone bed - . . 440 

(Middle and Ki 2 «goei SANDSTO^'Es. Current-bedded 

Upper Beaufort ?) grits and sandstones, conglomeratic in 

part 1200 

(Lower Loweb Boxe Bed. Mudstones with lime- 

Beaufort) stone nodules and sandstone beds, and 

containing reptilian bones and fossil 

wood 300 

(Upper Ecca ? to Kuheht; Beds. Fine-grained sandstone. 

Lower Beaufort) shales, etc., with beds and nodules of 
magnesian lim^tone, and with occas- 
ional fossil tvood {Dudoxyhn ) ; Faluo- 
mtUeia and Qloasopteris present in 
the upper beds 700 to lOOU 


(Ecca) Upper Com. MEAStJBEs. Clay-sliaks 

with coal seams, ironstones, and sand- 
stone beds 335 

(Do.) INTERMEDIATE MaRLS AND SANDSTONES. 450 

(Do.) Lowher Coax Measures. Sandstones with 

coal seams, carbonaceous shales, and 

limestone 450 

(Do. t) Basal Sandstones and Cokolomerate, 1600 

Approximate total thickness 5865 


The correlation of the Karroo Beds with the standard South 
African succession is based upon the evidence of the reptilian 
remains, moUusca, and plants described in the following papers. 
An account is given of the exposures of the two bone b^s. 

A report on the fossil plants from the Karroo rocks is added. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsihle for the 
views expressed hy their correspondents. 
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LXX. Electrodeless Discharges. Bgd. S. Townsend^ M.A,^ 
F.R.S.y Wflleliam Professor of Phf/SfcSy Oxford 

1. IN previous papers on liigh-£requencj discharges I have 
L shown that tlie theory which I gave to explain the 
uniform positive column in direct-current discharges t also 
explains the uniform luminous column of high-frequency 
discharges in cylindrical tubes. 

Tl»e theory may be applied in general to various other 
tvpes of discharge, such as electrodeless discharges in 
spherical bulbs, provided the pressure of the gas is within 
certain limits. 

The experim»^fits on direct-current dischar'ges show that 
the forc^ in the uniform positive column is independent of 
the current, when the increase of temperature of the gas 
due to the current is negligible. It is therefore necessary 
to assume that the numbers of electrons and positive ions 
per cubic centimetre of the gas are proportional to the 
current. It is also assumed that the supply of electrons and 
positive ions is maintained by the prt>cess of ionization by 
collision at a rate proportional to tlie number of electrons 
per cubic centimetre. In the steady state the rates at which 
the electrons and positive ions disappear from the gas are 

a Commuaicated by the Author, 
f ‘ Electricity in Gases Section,’ p. S02 (1915), 

PhiL S. 7. VoL 13. No. M. Afmnm2. 3 0 
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aiso proportional to the current, since these rates must b© 
the same as the rate of ionization. 

The effect of recombination of electrons and positive ions 
in the gas is small and may be neglected, since the rate at 
which electrons and positive ions disappear due to this process 
is prof)ortional to the square of the current. According to 
this theory the electrons and positive ions disappear by 
diffusing to the sides of the tube. 

2. In order to apply the theory to electrodeless discharges 
in a spherical bulb it may be supposed that the bulb is placed 
midway between two large parallel plates connected to the 
ends of the inductance of an oscillatory circuit which performs 
oscillations of constant amplitude. 

When a continuous oscillatory discharge is thus main- 
tained in the bulb, the oscillating force Z in the gas is less 
than the mean force Y/b between the plates, V being the 
oscillating potential and h the disUnce between the plates. 
The difference between these forces depends on the current. 

As in the ordinary uniform columns, it may be assumed 
that the effect of recombination may be neglected and that 
the force Z is independent of the amplitude of the current 
through til© gas, but the difference between the forces Z and 
V/b increases with the current. 

3. The theoretical investigation of high-frequency dis- 
oharges involves several coefficients which depend on the 
onergy of agitation of the electrons. Under certain con- 
'ditions, depending on the pre^tsure p of the gas and the 
periodic time T of the oscillations, there may be appreciable 
periodic variations in the energy of the electrons but in 
general these variations are small, and the mean values of 
the coefficients, which are independent of the time, may be 
used in tfie equations of motion. 

Let Kj be the coefficient of diffusion of the electrons, 
WiZ the velocity in the direction of the electric force, K| and 
Wi being the mean values of the coefficients during the 
time T. Let K« and W 2 he the corresponding coefficients for 
positive ions. 

The electrons perform oscillations about their mean 
positions under the action of the force Z and the distances 

traversed by the electrons on either side of their mean 
positions is Wi7t{SI2Tr where Zi is the amplitude of the 
force Z. 

In discharges in helium and neon at pressures of about 
5 mm. the velocity iO|Zi is of the order 10* cm. per 
second, so that if the wave-length of the oscillations be about 
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ItH) metres the distance zi is about half a millimetre. The 
corresponding distance traversed by the positive ions is 
negligible. Thus in spheres of diameter of about 8 cm* 
the rate at which the electrons are brought into contact 
with the surface by the oscillatory motion is very small. 
In tubes the rate at which electrons come into contact 
with the surface depends on the inclination of the force 
Z to the axis. This was observed by Gill and Donaldson 
in tubes 3 cm. in diameter containing air at low pres- 
sures They found that the loss of conductivity due 
to this cause was greatest when the force was perpendicular 
to the axis. In the following theory this effect will be 
neglected, and it will be supposed that the electrons and 
positive ions come into contact with the surface of the bulb 
oy the process of diffusion. 

4. Let nj be the number of electrons per cubic centimetre 
of the gas when the electrons are in their mean positions, 
a the radios of the bulb, and r the distance of a point in the 
gas from the centre of the bulb. The electrons are distributed 
symmetrically about the centre so that rii is a function of r 
except at points near the surface of the bulb. Let Ni be the 
number of electrons in the sphere of radius r, 

and let and N, be the corresponding numbers of positive 
ions. 

In the high-frequency discharges which are here considered 
the electric force is comparatively small and the mean velocity 
of the electrons in the direction of the electric force is small 
compared with the velocity of agitation. The rate at which 
molecules of the gas are ionized therefore depends on the 
energy of agitation of the electrons. Thus the mean rate of 
ionization in unit volume of the gas during the time T is 
proportional to the number of electrons rti and to a factor 
which is a function of the mean energy of agi.ation Ej. 
Tba rate of increase of may therefore be expressed in the 
form ni^(E|). For the purposes of this investigation it is 
convenient to express in terms of the electric force 

and the ordinary coefficient of ionization a. 

5. In the method of measuring this coefficient which is 
usually adopted electrons are set free from a plate by the 


♦ E, W, B. Gill and R. H. Donaldson, PhiL Mag. xii p. 710 
^ept, 1931). 

3 C 2 
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action of nltra-TioIet light, and move under a constant force % 
through a distance sr to a parallel plate P$. The increase in 
the number of electrons n that arrive at the plate P5 due to 
an increase dz in the distance between the plates is expressed 
in terms of a by the equation dn^andz. Thus the rate of 
increase of the number n in the time dt is xn dzfdt where 
dzjdt is the velocity wZ of the electrons in the direction of 
the force. The rate of increase of n due to ionization by 
collision may therefore be expressed in the form anwZ, 

It will be shown that the mean energy of agitation of the 
electrons in an oscillating discharge is the same as the mean 
energy Ei of electrons moving under a constant force of 
intensity Zi/y/ 2, Zi being the amplitude of the oscillating 
force. 

When the ionization is maintained in a spherical bulb by 
an oscillating force the mean rate of ionization in a sphere 
of radius r may therefore be represented by the expression 
aNjtPiZ, where Z is the metin force Zj/ v2. 

6. Since the electrons diffuse more rapidly than the 
positive ions the number of electrons left in the gas is less 
than the number of positive ions in the initial stages of the 
development of the current. There is therefore a positive 
charge in the gas giving rise to a force H along the radius, 
which retards the motion of the electrons and accelerates the 
motion of the positive ions towards the surface of the bulb 
(R=e(N,-N,)/r*). 

In general (Nj— Nx) is small compared with Nx or Ng. 
In the steady state where the amjditude of the oscillating 
current is constant, the rates at which the electrons and 
positive ions pass outwards through the surface of a sphere 
of radius r is equal to the rate of ionization of the gas in tlm 
sphere. These conditions are expressed by the following 
equations : 

aNiM?iZ==--4wr^Kirfni/fi?r---47ri*^»itaiR, , . (1) 

aNitaiZi=— 47rr*K2d%/rfr-p4wr^%W2R. . • (2) 

If (%— ni) be neglected in comparison with n| an equation 
is obtained for nj by eliminating R which may be written in 
the form 


d^fii ^ 2 dfii 
dfA ^ r dr 


0 , 


• • ( 3 )‘ 


where is the constant «tex(a?x+irj)Z/(Ki%4-K|^i). 
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Since Wi is large compared with and large 

compared with the value of c* is approximately 

c* = (4) 

The solution of equation (3) is 

ni=s A sin er/er (5) 

and for a first approximation this equation may be taken as 

ni«A{l-c»r*/6) (6) 

A being the value of % at the centre of the sphere. The 
total luitrljer of electrons in the sphere of radius r is 

Ni=:|®-r3A(l--c2r3/10). , . . . (7) 

Assuiniii^ the value of tii near the surface of the sphere 

to be A/2 the product cV is 3, and the mean value of Ui 

throughout the gas is *7 A. If the ratio of the values of tii 
at the centre and at the surface of the bulb, and the 
force £ were known, m would be determined by equation (4), 
since the coefficient tc^j, and Kj have been found in 
terms of the ratio Z/p, The theory may thus be tested by 
comparing these values of a with those found by the ordinary 
method 


7, Since Ki and are large compared wdtb Kg and tCg, 
the value of R is obtained directly from eqmitions (1 ) and (2) 
without eonsidering the solution given by equations (4), (5), 
and (6), The value of nj is a maximum at the centre of the 
bulb so that dnijdr is negative. In equation (1) the quantity 
on the left is expressed as the difference of two large 
quantities, and in equation (2) the same quantity on the left 
is expressed as the sum of two small quantities. The first 
equation therefore shows that the two quantities on the right 
are approximately equal, so that the following equation is 
obtained for R : 


R = 


^ X i sc 
to, ni dr' 


( 8 ) 


and ihn differenca between the potential at the centre and 
that at the enrface of the bulb is 




R dr as(Ki log A/A^)/ii#j* . 


(9) 


• Cmtptes MmduSf dxxxvi. p. (Jan. 1928). 
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According to the theory* of the motion of electrons 
wliich has been given to explain the lateral difFnsion of 
a stream, the ratio Kijwi is mu^j^e where e is the atomic 
charge, so that i£ the kinetic energy of the electron be 
expressed in the form eEj where is a potential, the ratio 
Kj/ioi is 2 E 1 / 3 , and the potential 



Rdr is (2Ei log A/A^S. 


If A' be one half of A this potential is *46 Ej. 

Thus the potential J" R rfr depends only on the energy of 

agitation of the electrons and on the ratio of the values of 
at the centre and at the surface of the bulb f. 

In ordinary discharge-tnbes containing helium or neon 
at pressures exceeding 2 or 3mm. the mean energy of 
agitation of the electrons is about 3 or 4 volts, so that the 
potential at the centre of the bulb exceeds that at the surface 
by about 1*5 or 2 volts. 

The oscillating force increases with the pressure of 
the gas, and at high pressures (exceeding 2 or 3 mm.) the 
force R is small compared with the mean force At lower 
pressures the force R becomes comparable with the mean 
force Z, so that it would be necessary to modify the theory 
in order to take into consideration the effect of the force R 
on the energy of agitation of the electrons. 


3. The force R is not oscillatory, since the periodic 
variations in the numbers tii and are negligible. This 
may be seen by considering the rate of increase of 7i| due to 
ionization by collision given by equation (1). 

In discharges in helinin in a tube 3 cm. in diameter, the 
value of a is 7*7 x 10*“^ when the pressure is 6 mm. and 
1*8 X 10“^ when the pressure is 22 mm.J 

The velocity WiZ is of the order 10® cm. per second, 
so that tjie , rate of increase of 71 % due to ionization by 


♦ Proc. Roy Soc. A, Ixxxi. p. 464 (1908). 

t A similar result is obtained for the unifin*m column of a discharge 
in a cylindrical tube. This may he deduced in the ^me way from 
equation (!>, p. 1115, of the paper on Uniform Columns in Electric 
Discharges’^ (Phil. Mag, voL xi., May 1931). In this case also, the 
potential at the centre of a section* exceeds (hat at the surface of 
die tube by the amount *46 E, when the value of tij near the surface 
is one half the value at the centre of a section. 

X Phil. Mag. vol. xi. p. 1 118 (May 1981). 
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collisiou is o£ the order 5xl0*xni^ lo the half period 
T/2 of an oscillation of 100 metres in wave-length the 
nnmber of electrons generated by collisions is therefore 
of the order iii x 10'”®. This shows that during the time 
the periodic variations in the numbers ni and are very 
small so that the force R which depends on the difference 
may be considered constant for oscillations of wave-lengthe 
of the order of 100 or 1000 metres. 

9. Although the periodic changes in the numbers niand 
are small there may be appreciable periodic changes in the 
energy of agitation of electrons. 

In each complete oscillation there are two intervals during 
which the force is small, and the electrons lose more energy 
in collisions with molecules of the gas than they gain by 
moving in the direction of the force. 

The periodic variations in the energy of agitation of 
the electrons arising from this cause depend on the mean 
free path of the electrons and on the mean loss of energy in 
a collision. 

The calculation of the variations of energy is simplified 
by adopting the results of the investigations that have been 
made to determine the steady motion of electrons in a direct 
current moving under the action of a constant force. Let 
K| be the mean energy of agitation of electrons in the steady 
motion maintained by a constant force of intensity Z, the 
velocity and tC|Z the velocity of the electrons in 

the direction of the force. The energy Ej and the velocity 
wi'/i, have been determined experimentally for a large 
number of gases, and from these determinations the mean 
free path and the mean loss of energy of an electron in 
a collision are ohtiiined by formulse based on the kinetic 
theory of gases These formulae involve numerical co- 
eriBcients which depend on the specification of a collision, 
and also on the distribution of the energies of the electrons 
about the mean energy. 

Thus if I be the mean free path, and E the kinetic energy of 
an electron, XE the mean loss of e nerg}^ o f the electron in 
a collision, and u the velocity v/2E/m, the number of 
collisions made by the electron in the time dt is udtjl and 
the loss of energy is XStudijl, The mean loss of energy in 
the time dt of electrons in a stream where the energi^ 
are distributed about the mean energy E| is therefore 

♦ * Motion of Electrons in Gases ' (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1025). . 
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where Ci is a constant depending on the dis- 
tribution of the energies about the mean energy/ The 
mean gain of energy in the time dt of the electrons in 
the stream due to the motion in the direction of the 
electric force is ewiZ^dL In the steady state where Ej 
is constant these two quantities are equal, so that the 
relation between the constants is given by the equation 

2X^Bj*/mi= otcjUiZ^ (10) 

where X' is the product rjX. The product WiUi is a constant 
proportional to L 

10. The preceding results may be used in investigating the 
energy of agitation of the electrons in liigh-freqnencj' dis- 
charges. In these cases it is necessary to consider the 
periodic variations in the energy. Let jE be the mean 
energy at any time u the velocity 2^lm^wZ the velocity 
in the direction of the electric force, Z =? Zj sin <jt the force, 
and T the periodic time 27r/g. The coefficient w is inversely 
proportional to u, so that tciUi/u may be substituted for w. 
In this case the rate at which the mean energy of the 
•electrons increases due to the motion in the direction of 
the force is ewZ^, and the rate at which the mean energy is 
reduced by the collisions of tli© electrons with molecules is 
X^Em/Z. The rate of change of the energy is the difference 
between these quantities, so that the equation * for dEfdt is 

udlEjjdt ewiUi7j ^ — . . . (11) 

which gives E in terms of t since n ^ V 2E/m, 

Substituting for Z* its value Z^(l— 005 2^^) and for 
the value given by equation (10), the differential 
equation for E in terms of t becomes 

s/2El^dE/dl = 2V(Er(l-cos 2 qt)---E^)nm . (12) 

Under an oscillating force of constant amplitude there is 
a steady state where the mean energy of the electrons mav 
be expressed in the form of u series where one term is 
a constant and the other terms periodic functions of the 
lime with constant amplitudes. The oases of particular 
interest are those where the amplitudes of the periodic terms 
are small comjmred with the constant term. Under these 

♦ This equation also gives the rate of change of the mean enei^y 
E of a group of electrons, moving in a uniform tiehl where the 
loree Z is constmit, before the steady motion is attained. 
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conditions t.be solution of oqnation (12) representing tlie 
eteady state is obtoined by substitnting for 

where h is a function of the time. The following equation 
connecting E^ h, and f, is thus obtained : — 

ax^E • • • (13) 

If the variations in E be small compared with Ex, Ex may 
»be substituted for E in the first term of this equation, and 
since the first term is large compared with the second the 
function h is obtained in the simple form 

Jixsz ^ ^^’sin iqt (14) 

4:7r 

where Q is the constant X'w|EjT/f, which is the mean loss 
of energy of electrons in collisions with molecules of the gas 
during the time T. Thus E^ = Ex* and in cases where 
Q/47r is small compared with Ei, the energy E at any time 
is given bv the equation 

E = El— (Q/67r)sm2^t (15) 

11, It will be noticed that the frequency of the periodic 
term is twice that of the oscillating force, and the mean 
values of E is the energy in a continuous current maintained 
by a constant force of intensity ZJs/2*, 

The amplitude of the fieriodic term is small compared with 
Ex and may be neglected when the wave-length of the 
oscillations and the pressure of the gas are below certain 
limits. 

The energy Ex is obtained directly in terms of the ratio 
Z/p from experiments on the lateral diffusion of a stream of 
electrons, and the quantity Q may also be found directly 
from similar experiments, without considering the values 
of X and L The rate at which electrons lose energy in colli- 
sions with molecules in oscillatory currents is the same as in 
direct currents maintained by a constant force Z, since the 
mean energy of agitation is the same in both cases. In 
direct currents when the motion is steady the amount of 
energy lost by electrons in collisions with molecules in tlie 

♦ On this point there is an error in the previous papers, where it is 
^ted that the theory indicates that the t^fiects obtained in oscillatory 
dischaiges are the eaine as those obtained in direct currents mmntiuned 
hr a constant force of intensity 2Z,/a“. 
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time T is the same as the energy gained by moving the- 
distance wi ZT in the direction o£ the force. Thns the value' 
of Q in volts is te?jZ®T. ^ 

In helium the energy of agitation Ei is 2Z/JE?, approxi- 
mately, and the velocity ia|Z,is 10^ VZ/2/? cm. per sec. for 
values of Z and p in ordinary uniform columns of discharges 
in wide tubes when the pressure is greater than 1 mm.,. 
Z being in volts per centimetre. 

Under these conditions the value of Q in volts is 
10® X p . T . Ei^^^/4. The value of Ej depends on the diameter 
of the tube and on the pressure of the gas. 

If Ej be 4 volts, the pressure of the gas 5 ram., and the 
wave-length of the oscillations 100 metres, the value of 
Q is *8Ei. 

Thus with oscillations of wave-lengths less than 100 metres, 
the periodic term is small compared with the constant E| 
in discharges in helium at pressures less than 10 mm., 
and the mean values Uj and Wi may be used instead of n and 
w in considering the motion of the electrons. 

In these cases the distribution of the energies of the 
electrons about the mean energy Et in the oscillatory 
discharge should be the same as the distribution about the 
mean energy in a direct current maintained by a constant 
ft»rce of intensity Z^/ V2. The coefficient of ionization and 
the intensities of the principal lines m the spectrum of the 
gas should therefore be the same as the coefficient of 
ionization and the intensities of the lines in the direct 
current, since the rate of ionization and the intensity of tlie 
lines depend both on the value of the mean energy of 
the electron and on the distribution of the energies about 
the mean 

There is a large range of pressures and wave-lengths 
where this general agreement is obtained between oscillatory 
discharges and direct current discharges. 

12. With large pressures and long wave-lengths the 
periodic variations in the energy of the electrons become 
appreciable. In addition to the corresponding periodic 
variations in the rate of ionization and in the intensity of 
the light there may also be changes in the mean values^ 
of these quantities, similar to those which would be obtained 
in a direct current if the distribution of the energies of tho 
electrons about the mean energy were increased. In these 


♦ Phil. Mag. Tol. ix, p. 11411 (Imie 19^). 
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discharges, therefore, the coefficient of ionization a and Jthe 
intensities of the lines in the spectrum of the gas would, W 
somewhat greater than in a direct current maintained . hj 
a force Z* 

It will be noticed that there are also lower limits to ihe 
pressures and wave-lengths for which the energy of the 
electrons in the oscillatory discharge is obtained aecuratelj 
from equation (11). In that equation it is assumed that the 
velocity of the electrons in the direction of the oscillating 
force is proportional to Z. This implies that each electron 
makes several collisions with molecules in the time T. This 
condition is not satisfied with very short wave-lengths when 
the pressure is low and the mean free path is not small 
compared with the distance w^T. It may be generally 
assumed that equation (11) ref>resents the value of dEJdi 
accurately when the wave-length of the oscillation exceeds 
50 metres, and the pressure of the gas exceeds one-tenth of a 
millimetre. 

13* In order to determine the mean energy of agitation in 
electrodeless discharges it is necessary to find the force in the 
gas. The simplest cases are those in which the gas is 
contained in a sphere or a long cylindrical tube placed 
midway between two parallel plates. The poteniial differ- 
ence V between the plates may be measured experimentally, 
but the force Z in the gas differs both in amplitude and in 
phase from the mean force Yjb between the plates, b being 
the distance between the plates. These differences are due 
to the periodic motion of the electrons under the action of 
the force Z. If ^ be the displacement of the electrons from 
their mean positions the velocity dzldl is WiZ^ and the distance 
z is —WidZfqhit^ ^Trjq being the periodic time of the oscilla- 
tions. 1 he displacement zot the electrons is independent of 
the shape of the vessel containing the gas. For an approxi- 
mate determination of the force Z, it may be assumed that 
the electrons are uniformly distributed in the gas. 

14. If the gas be contained in a spherical bulb of radius 
a and the number of electrons in a sphere of radius r, the 
total charge on the electrons is — eBa* and the centre of 
the distribution is at a distance z from the centre of the 
sphere. The displacement gives rise to a uniform force 
^B^ in the gas in the direction normal to the plates, and 
outside the gas the force is the same as that due to positive 
and negative charges i^Ba* at points at a distance apart 
z and approximately at a distance bl2 from the plates* « 
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!Rie force F doe to the displacement of the electrons 
therefore comprises the term and, in addition, u number 

terms representing the effect of the images of the charges 
in the plates. The principal images give rise to 
a for<^ ieBzaW at the centre of the sphere, so that when 
b is greater than 3a the valne of F in the gas is approxi- 
nmtely 4a®/&^). 

In general the mean value of the force F in the gas may 
•he expressed in the form 

15. A similar result is obtained for discharges in cvlin- 
-^Irical tubes when the axis of the tube is parallel to the 
plates, and midway between the plates. In this case, if r be 
the distance of a point in the gas from the axis of the tube 
u the radius of the tube, Br® the number of electrons in unit 
9rtngth of a cylinder of radius r, the mean positions of the 
•electrons in sections of the tube at any time during the 
oscillations are along a line at a distance c from the axis of 
the tube. The principal term in the expression for the force 
F in gas due to the displacement of the electrons is ieBz^ 
which represents a force proportional to The other 
terms are due to the images in the plates of a uniform 
•distribution of positive electricity eBa* per unit length, along 
ithe axis of the tube, and a similar distribution of negative 
electricity on a parallel line at a distance z from the axis. 
The principal images give rise to the force A^eBza^jlr^ so that 
when h is greater than 3a the force F in the tube is 
:2^Bz(l — 2a*/6*), which may be written in the form eWz 
or eWwidZl^dt, which is similar to the expression obtained 
for F in a spherical bulb. 

15. In these cases the value of Z is obtained from the 
•equation 

.... (IG) 

from which the following relation is obtained between the 
amplitude Zi and the amplitude Vj of the oscillatory 
potential 

Z.(l+T'l*)*=V,/6, .... (17) 

where I represents the quantity which is pro- 

portional to the number of electrons per cubic centimetre of 
the gas. The intensity of the light from the discharge is 
therefore proportional to I, so that 1 may be inaisured in 
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arbitrary units by a photoelectric celL The value ot Zj is 
thus obtained from the values of I corresponding to different 
values of Vi. 

Experiments are being made to determine the force by 
this method in gases at different pressures. 

Equation 17 shows that in general if Vj be the potential 
difference between the external electrodes and b the distance 
between them, Z| is less than Vj/J, but the difference^ 
diminishes with the current. 

16. As the theory of radiation is related to the theory of 
conductivity it is of interest to consider some points which 
w'e observed in connexion with the different types of spectra 
obtained in helium at high pressures. They relate principally 
to the continuous spectrum and were not mentioned in the 
accounts of the experiments which we have already given. 

In order to obtain a consistent explanation of the con* 
diictivity of a gas in the part of the discharge where the 
force is independent of the current, it is necessary to assume 
that the electrons do not recombine with the positive ions- 
This liypothesis is in agreement with the experiments which 
show tlmt with small currents the inten.sity of the light from 
the uniform column of a discharge is proportional to the 
current. It thus appears that the simplest explanation of 
the radiation from the uniform column is that in which the 
light is attributed to collisions of electrons with atoms of 
the gas. 

There are three types of spectra to be considered — the line 
.spectrum, the band spectrum, and the continuous spectrum. 

In high-frequency discharges the band spectrum in helium 
is seen w ith the line spectrum in spaces near the electrode.'^, 
and in continuous discharges in the negative glow, where 
there are several bright hands in the visible spectrum and 
the discharge has a bright purple colour 

It has been suggested that the bands are due to unstable 
molecules formed by the action of the discharge, but these 
investigations do not give direct evidence as to the origin of 
this spectrum, as the method of measuring the energies of the 
electrons does not apply to the electrons in the negative 
glow% 

17. In tubes about 3 cm. in diameter the light in the 
positive column comprises only the line spectrum when tie 
gas is at low pressures, but at pressures of 7 or 8 mm. 

* J. B. Townsead and S. F. McCallum, Fkil, Mag. xiil p. 1168 
(Dec. 1^1). 
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a oontinuoiis light is obtsuned in the visible spectrum which 
increases in intensity in comparison with the line spectrum 
jts the pressure is increased, A few bands are also obtained 
in the positive column, but they are very faint. 

In order to test whether the continuous spectrum was due 
to impurities the helium was admitted to a long quartz 
cylinder with parallel plate electrodes at one end* If the 
gas contained small traces of impurities they would be 
removed by passing an electrodeless discharge in the other 
end of the cylinder and the efiFeci would be indicated by 
a large change in the sparking potential between the parallel 
plates. This method of testing for impurities has been found 
to be very sensitive ^* 

In helium at high pressures the line spectrum and the 
continuous spectrum were observed in the electrodeless dis- 
charge, but the discharge had no effect on the sparking 
potential between the plates. It may therefore be concluded 
that the continuous spectrum is not due to impurities. 

18. According to this theory, the change in the relative 
intensities of the continuous spectrum and the line spectrum 
obtained with a change of pressure is due to the energy of 
the electrons which excite the line spectrum being greater 
than the energy of those which excite the continuous 
spectrum. 

When the pressure is increased the electric force required 
to maintain the discharge is also increased, hut the ratio Zjp 
diminishes. The proportion in whi<*h this ratio is changed 
is very small compared with the change of pressure. Thus, 
in tubes about 3 cm. in diameter, if the pressure of the helium 
he increased from 4 to 12 mm. the value of Zjp is reduced 
from 1*8 to 1’56 and the mean energy of agitation of the 
electrons is reduced from 3*6 volts to 3*1 volts. This 
reduction in the mean energy of agitation gives rise to 
,a large reduction (about 6 :l)in the number of electrons 
per cubic centimetre with the large energies required to 
excite the line spectrum when the same current flows through 
the gas. 

The corresponding reduction in the number of electrons 
with the energies required to excite the continuous spectrum 
is much less. 

Thus the intensity of the line spectrum diminishes in 
comparison with the continuous spectrum when the pressure 
is increased. 

f J, S. Town^sd and S. F. McOallum^ FMI. vi p. 8dS 
<Nov. 1028). 
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In the experiment* * which were made to determine the 
intensity of the light in the visible spectrum of helium, the 
intensity was measured by a photoelectric cell, and light- 
filters were used in order to examine the changes of intensity 
in different parts of the spectrum due to changes of pressure. 

The light passing through the filters included light in the 
different types of spectrum, so that the reduction in the 
photoelectric effect due to an increase of pressure was less 
than the reduction in the intensity of the light in the line 
spectrum. This may account for the fact that at the higher 
pressures from 13 to 38 mm. the reduction in the intensity 
of the photoelectric effect due to an increase of pressure was 
so small, and the energies of the electrons that excite the 
light which were calculated from the experiments are so 
much less than the values to be expected if all the light 
emitted from the discharge were in the line spectrum. 

19. Farther experiments have recently been made in which 
the photoelectric effect due to the ultra-violet spectrum was 
compared with the photolectric effect due to the light in the 
visible spectrum from the same discharge. It has been found 
that the intensity of the green light diminishes in comparison 
with the ultra-violet as the pressure increases. This shows 
that the energies of the electrons which excite the ultra-violet 
light ill helium at high pressures is less than the energies of 
those which excite the green light. 

The explanation according to this theory is that the ultra- 
viol«"t light contains a larger proportion of radiation in the 
continuous spectrum than the green light t. 

The spectra of the discharges in the tubes which were 
used for these experiments have been photographed by 
Mr* Keyston. The tubes were in quartz, without electrodes, 
su that the gas should not become impure due to the long 
exposure required to obtain the photographs. The plates 
ahow the continuous spectrum in the ultra-violet region, which 
increases in intensity in comparison with the line spectrum, 
and becomes noticeable in the visible region as the pressure 
of the gas is increased. A set of photographs showing 
the effects obtained at different pressures will shortly be 
published. 

♦ J. S. Townsend and F. Llewellyn Jones, Phil, Mag. xii. p, 815 
<Oct, 1931). 

f These experiments have been made in collaboration with Mr. Pakala, 
and a more complete account of them will be given in another paper. 
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liXXL On Potential Dividers for Cathode Ray Omiio^ 
graphs. By F. P* Bukch, B.A.^ Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company^ Ltd.j Manchester*. 

Summary* 

l2?r Glabor’s oscillographic method a known fraction of the 
voltage to be measured has to be transmitted over a long 
line and reproduced without distortion, the division of 
voltage being effected by condensers or condensers and 
resistances. If the low voltage impedance of the system is 
divided between the two ends of the line, the condensers 
may be made from six to eight times smaller than when it is 
concentrated at one end only. The held of application of 
the method is thus greatly extended* 


I. Introductimi. 

'I^HE principal problem of high s[)eed cathode ray oscillo- 

I graphy is that of recording on a stationary photograplnc 
film transients of which the moment of occurrence cannot be 
controlled. This has been solved in two ways. In the first, 
which may properly be associated with the name of Norinderf, 
the time-element of the record is introduced by making the 
cathode ray spot oscillate contiooally, at a known frequency, 
to and fro along the axis of abscissse. To prevent fogging 
before the transient arrives, the beam is normally blocked by 
a target, and the transient is applied to a system of plates so 
arranged as to bend the beam past the target and cause it to 
reach the film with an ordinate deflexion proportional to the 
voltage. On the other hand, in the second method, intro-- 
duced by Grabor J, the time-motion is a single sweep of the 
beam across the film, once only. The transient is first made 
to operate a relay near the oscillograph, and then conveyed to 
the voltage deflexion plates by wires which are made long 
enough to delay its arrival until after the relay has releasee! 
the beam from a blocking chamber and initiated the time- 
sweep. 

For certain problems Norinder^s system has very great 
advatitages, but it gives no record of voltages near zero, and 

♦ Oommunlcsted by Sir X J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S. 

t Nonnder, Zeits. f, Fhp$, Ixiii. p. 672 

X Gabor, ‘ Forsebungshefte der Studiengesellschaft fur Hochstspaiv- 
niingsanlagen/ Heft i. (1927). 
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the rdjplotiting o£ the o^scillatory trace in Cartesian coordinates 
is a great trouble. Gabor’s method is therefore being in- 
creasingly adopted, especially for high-voltage work* Its 
weakness, of coarse, lies in the energy required by the delay 
wires, which are indispensable if the start of the transient-^ — 
nearly always the most interesting part — is to be recorded. 
When the voltage to be measured is of the same order as that 
required for the oscillograph deflexion (usually a few hundred 
volts*), Gabor’s method is only applicable to those problems 
in which the trunsiriission of the entire transient over wires 
is required or can be tolerated. But when the voltage is 
high the delay wires can be connected to the tapping of a 
potential divider, and then under certain conditions the dis- 
turbance of the source becomes negligible. The nature of 
these conditions is most easily understood by considering the 
case in which the high voltage rises suddenly from zero to a 
constant value — the Heaviside ‘‘unit function,” Faithful 
reproduction of this is a necessary and sufficient condition 
for faithful reproduction of any wave- form ; the unit voltage 
function is therefore as important tlieoretically as its close 
realization is common in practice. To reproduce the sudden 
ri'^e, a surge current of some 5 to 20 amperes must enter the 
delay wires. An initial current of at least this amount must 
therefore be drawn from the high-volrage source. Now in 
most problems the surge impedance of the high-voltage 
circuit is of the same order as that of the delay wires, so that 
at some hundreds or thousands of kilovolts the immediate 
effect of a load of several amperes is negligible. Accordingly 
the reproduction of a siidden rise, or a high-frequency change^ 
usually presents no difficuhy. But to reproduce a constant 
Vidiage, following a smMen rise, the current must continue 
for long enough to provide the whole charge required by the 
wires (a few inicro«a>ulomhs, for a delay time of ^ micro- 
second) anil, indeed, much more. For when we seek to 
limit the total charge tak^n from the higli-voltage circuit, by 
incdudi ng condensers in the potential divider, w^e find that it 
must always be fairly large compared with the charge on the 
wires, otherwise a sufficiently faithful reproduction cannot 
be obtained* Thus, if the capacity of the high-voltage 
circuit is limited, phenomena of moderate or long duration 
will be seriously affected. In most laboratory impulse 
circuits a drainage of 100 inicrocoiilombs produces a cou- 
sitlerahle full of voltage, and in many of the most interesting 

^ In high speed work. For medium speeds amplifiers can be used ; 
also the oscillograph can be made more sensitive. 

PML Mag. S. 7, Vol. la. No. 86. April 1932. 3 D 
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oscillographic problems, such as the study o£ the electro-* 
magnetic fields of thunderstorms, the quantity of electricity 
ayailable is much smaller. 

It is therefore important to cut down the capacities of the 
condensers in the potential divider to the minimum value 
consistent with reasonably faithful reproduction. In the 
present paper potential divider circuits are discussed in 
which they may be made over six times smaller than in the 
circuit used by Gabor. For some kinds of work, c. the re- 
cording of surges on power transmission lines, condensers 
must in any case be included in the potential divider, to 
reduce the power current taken ; and a minimum capacity 
is always desirable, not only electrically, but also because of 
the great bulk and cost of bigli-voltage condensers. 

II. Types of Potential Divider^ 

Fig. 1 shows the first and simplest potential divider 
system used by Gabor. The delay wires take the form of 


Fig. 1. 



a concentric rubber insulated cable, commonly 50 yards 
long, in which the velocity of propagation is about half the 
speed of light. When the voltage across the terminals AB 
is suddenly raised from zero to unity, a wave enters the 
cable raising it to a voltage W/(Rj“hW). On reaching 
the end CD it meets a resistance equal to the surge im- 
pedance W of the cable and accordingly suffers no reflexion. 
Thus the voltage across the terminals CD jumps suddenly 
from zero to W/(Ri"f- W) and thereafter remains constant. 

For cases where condensers must be included, Gabor used 
the circuit of fig, 2 with RiCi approxiuia:|eIy equal to WC 2 ; 
and pointed out that Cg must be large compared with the 
capacity K of the cable, the error of reproduction being of 
order K/Cg. 

The improvements to be described in this paper arose from 
the consideration of fig. 3, which is tlie simplest arrangement 
employing condensers, instead of resistances, to effect the 
initial division of potential. Under unit applied voltage 
a wave of magnitude Cj/2(Ci-f Cg) enters the cable and is 
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wflSL *when *•* ^’k * ’* withont sensible 

on • ***« *"P°* «"«*■ Thus the 

Toltage at CD jumps initially to C,/(Ci + C,). But after 


Fig. 2. 



infinite time it has fallen to Ci/(Ci+C,+ K) • as in fiir 9 

5r ;■ “ jTr K/o. (orheii, <vcu. “jK’ 

reduction of this error the circuit of fig. 4 suggited itself 

S the^ » rirfv-^® If ^'-voltage capacitylias befS transferrS 

series with » cable, being connected in 

senes «ith a resistance W between the output terminals. 


Fig. S. 

A 



*^k * “ * f® ’’ tlie first voltage wave, due to the 
ct,T *'■' ""'' more or 


C, + C* = C* + K 


Fig. 4. 


A 

n 


V 


1 







the initial value of output voltage will be the same as the 
value after infinite time. A very much more faithful 
reproduction may then bo expected. 

3 D 2 
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This priooiplc of connecting shunt impednnoe 

of the Tarious circuits mathematically. 

III. General Equations. 

The application of Heaviside’s 
terminafLpedances has been ” hich we 

wiU suffice here to give The output 

shall do for the rather genera by the 

voltage o, due to an applied voltage V, is given oy 

solution of the operational equation 

.=, (» 

1— /i-i/L^e ^ 

Fig. 5. 



in which 


„ X z, . . 

W('Z, + Z,)-(Z,Z,-tZ3Z rj^Z^) ^ 

" W (Zi + Z^)T(Z,Zs + ZjZj + ZjZ, ) 

w-z* 

w+z, 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


The X, Z., Z.. Z., Z., ..d i» gen.«l .!« *- 

.pplied V. ”• Onelio- ■>' P'S' 

Ths (»ble is .raom«d to bo noii-di»ip«tioe. «nd t=WK u 
tbo timo token by an oloclrio «a.« to troTol fiom 

the other. , , ,, , 

Equation (1) may also be written 

• Carson, < Electric Circuit Theory and Operational Calculus,’ McGtaw 
Hill, Chap. X. 
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and the solution^ v as a fnncMon of time, is 

® ~t) 4* Oi{t— 3 t) -f ffiit — 5t) 4* , . . 5 . • ( 6 ) 

-where a^re the solutions of the operational 

equations, 

vq = S.V, 

f 1 = S, V , 

% = (Mi/^)**S.V, 
eto. 

The terms of „(6) represent, of course, the effects produced 
at the receiving end by the original wave and the succes- 
sive reflected waves. For the most part we shall be interested 
in the response to a “unit voltage function/^ that is, V:=0 
when t<0, V = 1 when t>0, which may be called, following 
Carson, th^ “indicial response/^ 



IV. Jndieial Respome of Simple Capacity Circuit, 
B'or the circuit of fig. 3, writing 

2 \V((;, + Cs) - f((\ + 0, j T " [ 

- f’ ’ ' 


S M.f W- 

= ?n . /ai = ; — , ^ = 

p-r a P 4 


The terms of the indicial response are 
*'o(fo) = ”1 ' 

Mfi) = ^ <_(2«+ 1)t. (10) 


They are, of course^ zero for negative valuea of Fig. 7 
shows the result for the case 

K/(C\4-C,)*i7 = 1/10; 

the filial value of output voltage, Ci/(Ci 4 'C 2 4‘K), being 
taken as uhi^. It will be seen that there is a sharp 
discontinuity of slope at ^=s3t, but not elsewhere* The 
iecdnd reflected wave is inappreciable. 
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V. Split Capacity Circuit. 

For this circuit (fig. 4) wc take first the simplest case 

Cil{Gi+Gi) «s/=l. 

Writing 

2W(Cr+C,)”2Wa4“ (Ci+Cj+CJt Oi + C,’ 

... ( 11 ) 

we have 

fno. p{p+2a) . ( 12 ) 

^"T (p + a)* ’ ^ P + * 

and the terms of the indicial response are 


«o(?o) = ’^e-“«'’(l+«fo), 

.j. . »»o ,-«f, (i^ 

t»i(fi)=y •-yr'’ 3 j’ 

2 • (2n)! ^ \ 2n+l/ 


) |„ = t-(2n + l)T. 

. . . ( 13 ) 


This is shown in fig. 7, for a total condenser capacity 
Ci + C, + C4= lOK, 

as before {.?=1/10, f=l). Though the initial error is, of 
course, just as great as with fig. 3, the fell of voltage is 
much more gradual, as was expected. There is “® 

discontinuity of slope anywhere ; the existence of reflexions 
could not be inferred from the curve alone. 

For the general case, 


we put 


and obtain 


CJ(Oi+Ci) — 1> 

1 - 1 
2WC4 


2W(Ci+(i,; 


=s a. 


= 6,. . . (14) 


«a_?« pip + '^^) 3 ,_ f 

2 * (;9+o)(p+l>) ^ P+« 


a5> 
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The 6rBt three terms of the iodicial response are 


»o(fo) 


2\b-a‘ b-a‘ 






\ 




ba 


[b-af 




-Hi 


= 


wio 


M^a^Sb- a, I 

(b-ay ^ ^ ^ 

Pa{bb -■>.:) 

-j— («fg)r 


{b-af 

ha^{4:h-~a) 


■ 


ib-~a) 




{b-af 2! 2! 

. . . ( 16 ') 

I£ we make 

( \ + Cg *= C4 -f Iv, 

to correct the “ initial overshooling/^ we have, putting 

V = ^ ^' 2 + 1 ^ 4)7 

, V V l-v 

^ (l-fiyjr’ (I— i 7 )t’ ' l-riy' 


Fig. 7 shows the result for this case, 7} being 1/10 as before. 

At < = 7 t one is dealing with the differences of numbers 
over 700 , but calculation beyond 7 t is as unnecessary as it 
would be tedious. There is still no discontinuity of slope, 
and the maximum error is now only 1’6 per cent. To obrain 
an equally small error with the circuit of fig. 3 a to^l 
capacity 

C,-hC, = 62 K 


would be required, i. e., 6’2 times larger than with fig. 4. 
The advantage of fig. 4 is even greater than this number 
suggests, for in practice one would make Gi 4 - O3 somewhat 
greater than O44K, to distribute the error s^’imnetrically 
about the final value ; and this cannot be done with fig. 3 . 
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VI. Remtance-capadty Circuits. 

These are greatly to be preferred to the correspoudiog 
cjipaeity circuits, figs. 3 and 4, primarily on account of their 
finite input impedance at infinite frequency, but also because 
they are capable of more accnrate response curves.. 

For fig. 2, Gabor calculated the response up to Sr, 
assuming 

W/(Ri4 W) 

to be small, and 

RiCi WCa. 

Tlie initial voltage is then and the final volhige m^/(l 4- 17), 
where 

V^K/(C,^C,). 

The voltage falls to 17) at ^=3 t, passes through a 

minimum between t=:3T and t=5T, and returns to 


Fi«r. <». 



at ^=5 t. The subsequent oscillations can be ignored. Thus 
the maximum error is ^ approximately. Gabor pointed out 
that if 

WCaCl-f^) 


the initial value of voltage would be the same as the final 
talue. It is easy to calculate that in this case the voltage at 
t=3T is 


'*0 [1- 


vO—v)! 
i+v J 


approximately. 


Clearly, a minimum total fluctuation roughly equal to 17 is 
the best that fig. 2 will give. 

We shall npt give the equations for fig, 2, but shall pass 
to the consideration of fig. 6. Here we have an extra con- 
denser, so that in addition to making the initial voltage bear 
eiiy desired ratio to the final voltage, we can satisfy some 
dtner condition for the improvement of the response. 
Farther, we have included an extra resistance Rj, and, as 
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'ftill appear later, still another possibilily of improvement 
in the alteration of the ratio : Rf We shall eontine 
^^nrselres to cases io which the conditioti 




(17) 


is satished, so that the reflexion of very high frequencies is 
aero. Writinir 


«5 

1 


RA 

R, 


1 


A 


WC 4 


= 'y> 


H, + R, 


Rb 

w 


( 18 ) 


Cj + Cj+C. 

we have, taking (17) into account, 

_ /<{;)[nioa + (l — jWo)(8] + a/8} 

2/+/>{[(2-<)(l-m„) + *]« 

+ [ (2 — *)?Ho + *]^} + 

while 


( 19 ) 


2/> + 7 

h . 

i^i+Zj ” ^>+(1 — n*o)“ + w»oy8 

If wio*^!, (19) and (21) become, approximately 


. . ( 20 ) 

. . ( 21 ) 


'lp+K$’ 


80 that 


j n + 

y , y = >» 0 ~ , 

Aj + jOj /> 1- « 


S _ _ p(p+ A{ p-+y) 


approximately. 


( 22 ) 

(23) 

( 24 ) 


We first notice that ii »—0 the response functions take 
the same form as those of equations (15) and (16) and are, 
in fact, identical with them, for is approximately equal to 
l/WA + Cj) and 7 =sl/WC*, while a!==/8 is equivalent 
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tc mQ^CiKCi^C^)* The whole response is then the samOr 
independently of the value of k, as that of a split-capacity 
circuit (fig* 4) having the same values of capacity, and the 
curve of fig. 7 again serves for the case where iy=l/10 and 
the initial overshooting is corrected. 

does not, however, represent the best that can be 
done. To obtain a general analytical expression for the con- 
ditions giving minitnum error would impracticable, but 
we shall obtain some insight into the possibilities by con* 
sidering bow far the initial rate o£ change of voltage and its 


Fig. 7. 



derivative can be controlled. Dropping the scale factor 
and writing (24) in the form 

we have, operationally, 

- pHp-t-m)(p+n) 

(p+a){p + h)(p-^c)' ’ 

and it is easy to show that 

t?0'(O) = + (u-f J4-c). . . . (25)* 
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Similarly, 

V'{0) — mn—{m4-n)(a-h6-f c) + 

. • . (26) 

«, and 7 are connected with t through % #c, and by the 

relation 


= ,( 


l—mp 

/ca 


i)- 


(27) 


We shall be interested in cases in which #c«, and y are of 
the same order of magnitude (27) then becomes 

*/37 ’ 


(-28) 


(29> 


and if /==^/3/7 (ssCJCg approximately), 

*)8 = ^(l+A j 

We shall suppose that the initial overshooting is corrected ; 
this requires 

Cl ^ 

C'l 4" Cg 4* C 4 Hh JK 2 ^ 

which is equivalent to 

j87[2— mo(l4-^)3 


(30) 


(1 + 1?) [<f^ -f ( 1 - aio)7r 
or, using (28), since 1, 

2n 

°'^K (i+v)T • • 

Putting these values in (25) and (26), we obtain 

T.V(0)=g. , . . 


(31) 


(32) 
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Wben *>(l-Vfl)*/(l+i?),_®o'(0) is alwa)'B positive. For 
* given value of k it has a miniinoin value, 

... ( 34 ) 

As K diminishes from unity this minimniu rises from 

V(0)-.= ror« = l, /=l. . (35) 


up to a stationary value 

and then falls to 

//A\ A p — X 1 — 

®» (0)„i..- 0 tor « - 

/=r{l— ?;)/{l-f i;) corresponds to fl{=^, when 

vo'{0) = 21^7(1 


(36) 

(37) 


for all Yahies of ic. If /»=!, the best result is given by 
/ssl. Fig. 7 shows the first wave in this case, both for 
i|=sl/10 and also for = 1/5. With i?=l/10 the maximum 
error is 1*4 per cent., as compared with 1*6 per cent, when 
and even with — 1/5 the error is only 4*1 per cent. 

However, if we are prepared to use small values of /c, we 
can do better still ; in fact, if 


vanishes for 




a- Vi))* 

l + i; 


(38) 


/ = ->. 


.«{ 




Furtiier, if »j< 1/9, (38) is satiafied by 


* = 


if) 

i+v' 


and with this value of k, if /i» chosen to make Vo(0) vanish, 
t)j''(0) vanishes also. The first two waves are given in 
fig. 7 for the aise ijsrl/lO, /e=4i?/{l + i;)=4/ll, and f—2/i, 
uorresponding to the positive sign in (39). The maximum 
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error is now — 1*1 per cent, approximately, occurring in the 
neighbourhood of 

Obviously some value of k intermediate between 4^/(1 t 
and unity will give the best result. In the case 
the error could thus be brought down to a fraction of 1 per 
cent. But if \\ e attempt to use larger values of 17, the value 
of 9C necessary to give a better result than /==! may 

become so small as to require an undesirably low high- 
voltage resistance Rj, To test this point the first wave has 
been calculated for 1;= 1/5, #c=0-28,/=: 0*4035. 

It will be seen that the error is thus reduced from 4*1 per 
cent, to 2*5 per cent. Values of k as low as 0*28 will often 
be permissible; to take a practical example, consider a 
potential divider to reduce from 1,000,000 volts to 500 volts, 
a ratio u of 1/2000. If the surge impedance of the 
cable is 50 olnns, the circuit of fig, 2 has a resistance 
Rjr=;(l — M)W/w = 99,950 ohms, while fig. 6, with ir=0*28, 
re([iures Ri=r#cW/2w =5:14,000 ohms. If the surge impedance 
of the high-voltage circuit is, sa}^ 500 ohms, this value of Rj 
is not uaduh" small. For a i microsecond delay time the 
capacity of the cable is K = t/W = *01 microfarad. Assuming 
the initial overshooting to be corrected in each case, fig. 2 
requires, to limit the error to 2*5 per cent., u = l/40, 
(Ji^200 micromicrofarads approximately ; while with fig. 6, 
17 ^1/5, ('j=:25 micromicrofarads suflBces. In cases where 
a high value of Rj is required, it wdll be best to make « = 1, 
/=:1, and distribute the error symmetrically by under- 
correcting the initial overshooting. 

liesults quite similar to the above are obtained if the 
resistance R3 is inserted at the receiving instead of 
the ‘‘sending” end, in the position Z4— X of fig. 5. 
But when lii is small, n c., « small, the arrangement of 
fig. 6 has the advantage that the cable is not subjected to a 
higher voltage than is required by the oscillograph. It is 
sometimes convenient on practical grounds to be able to use 
quite a lowr resistance Rj ; further, wdien Rj is low, the 
error caused by the stray capacities which are effectively in 
parallel w ith it is reduced. 

Fig. B is, of course, very far from being the most general 
arrangement. Eacli of the impedances might consist of a 
quite complicated arrangement of resistances and condensers. 
I have not, however, investigated these possibilities; nor 
have I investigated the effect of departing from the con- 
dition (17). Such a departure (R^^O, R^>W) might be 
useful when a high value of R^^, together with a m<Kierately 
high value of i?, was required. 
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VII. Response to Other Wave-Forms. 

It is o£ practical interest to consider how the errors aiFect 
■flie reproduction o£ other wave-forms. If a constant voltage 
is applied for a very short time, it, and then removed, the 
output voltage rises at to »o( 0 ), but returns at + 5f 
to St t)o'(O) instead of zero, and the subsequent contribution 
of the first term is it.v^'(t-T). To this is add^, at t = 3T, 
V. square peak of amplitude »i(0), duration St, followed by a 

oontribution St. uiV-St;; and so on. , a • 

In practice, at least one end of the cable is made reflexion- 
free to high frequencies, so that Oi(0), »s(0), etc., are all zero, 
* e the repetitions of the square peak do not occur, vg ( 0 ), 
us'ib), etc., are also zero. St.»i'{0) vanishes if both ends are 
‘ reflexion-free ; otherwise there is a discontinuity of this 
amount at t = 3T. Elsewhere there is a smooth fluctuation 

^*The^s^^dy state response to a sinusoidal e.m.f. is calcu- 
lated by putting V=Vo«"' in equation ( 1 ), and writing i» 
instead of p. If S=G + iH, we have 

u I 

— 2ycos2o)T — 2Asin2a»T)l 

Eor the circuits of fig. 4 or fig. 6 , with 17 = 1/10, 
we calculate : 


2ir/4tfr. 

1 ^ I 

I'^i’ 


1 ^ 
Itv* 

00 

1 


8/3 

10056 

20 

10309 

2 

1*0009 

111 

10372 

4/a 

10023 

9*884 

1*0375 

1 

10001 

8 

10359 

0 

1 

4 

roi98 




Thus the maximum error is 3*75 per cent., occurring, as 
might be expected, at a period 27r/«» equal not to some 
integral multiple of t, but to the resonant period of the con- 
densers Cg, O4 in series acting with the inductance Wt of the 
cable (2‘ff/®=9'884T). 
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LXXII. Some Experimental Support for Stern^s Theory of 
the Electrolytic Double Layer, By John St. Lbsqsb 
PhiLPOT, (^from the Physical Chemistry Laboratory^ 

Balliol and Trinity Colleges^ Oxford)* 

Intboduction. 

T he special type of electrical double layer which exists 
between an electrode and a solution of an electro- 
lyte has been called by Stern an electrolytic double 


Fig. 1. 



ElcdTodel Adsorbedi Bi/fusc 
> L^r I L^r 

4. ’l* 

Diagram (after Stem) of an electrolytic double layer. 

layer.” Stern has studied theoretically the distribution of 
olfctrically charged particles in it. He represents bis con- 
ception of the distribution by means of diagrams similar 
to that shown in fig. 1. The ordinates represent the elec- 
trical potential with respect to the interior of the solution, 
*nd the abscissse represent the distance from a ‘‘ boundary 0 ” 
defining the electrode surface. On the electrode side of 

* Oommuiiieated by Sir H{m>ld Hartley, F. R.S. 
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boundary 0 the excess of positive over negative electricity is 
ffQ per cm.*, assumed to be concentrated at boundary 0. 
On the solution side there is an ‘‘ adsorbed layer of ions^ 
witli net charge — assumed to be concentrated at 
lK>undary 1, distant S from boundary 0. Beyond this there 
is a “ diffuse^’ layer, of net charge — arranged in an ion 
atmosphere whose charge density decreases rapidly as the 
distance from boundary 1 increases. 

If the system as a whole is electrically neutral 
The electrical potentials are zero in the interior of the 
solution at boundary and yfrQ at boundary 0. The 
special case shown in fig. 1 is a complex one, where 171 is of 
opposite sign to owing to “ specific adsorption of a 
negative ion. Stern’s theory is a combination of the simple 
Helmholtz theory of the “adsorbed” layer, corresponding 
to 172=0, and the Gouy-Cbapman theory of the “diffuse” 
layer corresponding to 171=0. 

Making the above and some further assumptions, Stern 
has derived ati equation connecting the potentials and 
with the charges 17J, and — The experimental work 
described in the present paper provides sujqiort for the 
belief that Stern’s theory and equation are fundamentally 
correct. The evidence is not, however, direct, since none of 
the quantities concerned are tlirectly measurable. An under- 
standing of the relation betweeit the theoretically and 
experimentally accessible quantities requires a precision 
of definition which is not easily attained, and whose discus- 
sion must be postponed till a later paper. For the present 
it must suffice to state : — 

(a) In a case where no charged particles can cross 

boundary 0” (and not necessarily in any other), Stern’s 

must be identical with the experimental quantity e 
which is defined below. 

(b) When an electrode is such that over a large range of 
potential no electrochemical change can occur, there is 
considerable a priori justification for the belief that over 
part of this range no charged particles can cross boundary 0. 

(c) Mercury in specially purified solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid or sodium chloride, as used in the present work, 
forms a close approximation to such an electrode. 

(d) The belief expressed in (h) is strengthened by th 
fact that e, measured on the electrode described in (c), 
varies with potential and concentration in the same way as 
in Stern’s equation. 
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(^) The sam# &et proTidas evideace that Stern’s equation 
is m approximation to the truth. 

Definition of e or — Consider a pair of electrodes. 

B and S, immersed in a solution of electrolyte, and connected 
with each other through an external circuit. 

Electrode S is perfectly polarizable, i, its electrical 
potential is uniquely determined by its nxm S and by 
the quantitity of electricity q which has flowed through the 
external circuit from R to S. 

Electrode R is a non-polarizable reference electrode,” 
t. <?., its electrical potential with respect to the solvent is 
independent of q and dependent only on the composition of 
the system. 

If ijrs is kept constant the current flowing from R to S is 
given by 

(l< (di Vs ^ 

1^)^ is the ^‘capacity per unit of surface at constant 


pokmtial ” as defined by Lippmann and is generally 
written e for short. At a perfectly polarizable electrode no 
continuous electrochemical change can occur. This is an 


unattainable ideal, and for all actual electrodes f ^ ) will 

have a value greater than that for the corresponding ideal 
electrode. If qa refers to an actual electrode and 9, and €, 
to the corresponding ideal one, and if I is the current 
corresponding to unavoidable electrochemical change, then 






(la) 


In the present work, I has been made quite small compared 
with ^ correction has been applied for what 


remains. Thus fairly reliable values for have been 
obtiined for comparison with %. 

Potentials, ---The potential will, in the present pdper, 
be identified with Stern’s This involves the acceptance 

of Stern’s assumption that &e charge on the electrode side 
is concentrated entirely at boundary 0." The quantities 
^ ” are electrical potential differences between two phases, 
whiqli acqording to 0uggouheitp t*) <*> have individually 
Phil Mag. S. 7 . Vol 13 . No. 86. April 1932 . 3 E 
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no physical signiScance, The measured potential difference 
E is equal to if is defined so as to include all 

liquid or metal junction potentials. 

Stem^s equation , — The theoretical equation derived by 
Stern is 


% 
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where the quantities fj and ^ have been defined, 

Ko =s = the capacity per cm.* o£ the adsorbed 

layer by virtue of its being separated from the 
electrode by a space of thickness S and dielectric 
constant d. 

F = the value of the Faraday in electrostatic units. 

Z ssK the number of moles on 1 cm.® area of water, 
assumed to equal 1*7 x 10" ^ 
and the ‘‘specific adsorption potentials ” of the 
ions defined as the free energy of formation of an 
“ adsorbed layer ” from one pole of positive or 
negative ion, respectively, under conditions where 

J) as the dielectic constant of water. 

c a» the concentration expressed as mole fraction. 

C will denote the concentration in moles per thousand 
grams and is equal to 0*018 c if the molecular 
weight of water is given its simple value 18. 

The electrical quantities are expressed in absolute electro- 
static units. Converting to practical electromagnetic units, 
replacing c by C, and inserting the values of the constants, 
transforms the equation to 
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% is now expressed in microeonlombs per cm.®, and ^0 
in volte, ixi joules per gram ion, and K0 in micro* 

farads per cm.® 

For values of i;o up to 10, and of C up to 0*1, which is the 
experimental range of the present work, the 2 in the 
denominators in equation (2 a) can be neglected. Doing this, 
and writing 


^=r 


A « 2-93 


-e+ 


B^5-73 


X. == e KT 


Vi 


Vi 


^o=AC(x_j:*-^) + B v/c(4r-i). . (2 6) 


170 may be separated for mathematical convenience into i7_j_ 
and i;_, the portions which correspond respectively to 
positive and negative ions on the solution side of boundary 0. 
Thus, within the present experimental range, 




X. 


B^/C 
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. {2b^) 


= + . . . (2M 

When is numerically large, X is much greater or 
smaller than 1, according to the sign of yjri. tjq then 
becomes equal to 17-. a.nd in the two cases respectively. 

It is readily deducible from Stern’s equation that 


lit : 


^0? 


and that, for a constant and numerically large value of t?o, 

RT 

const, ± ^ 

BT 

the sign o£ log C being opposite to that oE t/Q. In other 

words, the theoretical curve representing ija lo terms o£ 
has two nearly linear portions o£ slope approximately equal 
to Ko, which move apart along the axis of % with increasing 

dilution, at a rate of -y- log C. They are joined by 

3 E 2 
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a noaJiaear portion. This form of carve is pecaliar to 
Sfcern^s theory. By snitable adjustment of constants the 
linear or non-linear portions can be made to predominate, 
^ving in the two limiting cases tho wholly linear curve of 
the jBelmholtz theory, and the wholly non-linear curve 
of the Chapman-Gony theory. 

Stern^s equation in its present form applies only to 
univalent ions and to a constant value of Ko* tini-univalent 
electrolytes were used in the present work, but it was found 
that Kq was different for the two ions. In applying Stern’s 
equation, therefore, the value of Ko was chosen to correspond 
with the predominant ion, or if neither predominated, 
equation (3) was written 

where Kq^ and Ko- are the values of Ko corresponding with 
each ion. 

The meamrement of €. — If a dropping mercury electrode 

• ds • 

is kept at a constant potential,^ of eqmition (la) can be 

identified with the area of fresh electrolytic double layer 
which is formed per second by the expanding drops, and 
this must equal the area of a drop at the moment of 
detachment multiplied by the number of drops per second. 
If T is the radius of a drop (assumed to be approximately 
spherical at the moment of detachment) and if x is the 
number of drops per second, then 

~ aa 47rr^^. 

If n drops fill a volume V in tifne T, then 



Hence, from equation (1 a), 



All the quantities on the right-hand side are directly 
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measurable except L Heyrowsky hm shown that I, if 
small, IS independent of potential except in the neighbourhood 
of the discharging potential of the substance undergoing 
Electrochemical change. Therefore, if I is i^ored the 
experimental curve of e against E will be shifted along 
the € axis without change of shape except in the neighbour- 
hood of a discharging potential. Also it is fairly certain that 


as ^ is increased the ratio of to I increases, so that for 
at at 


extremely high values of ^ I, is negligible in equation {1 b) 


provided the concentration of reducible substances is small. 
.Enormous dropping-rates introduce difficulties in measuring 


but it is possible to measure tiie limiting valne (as ^ in- 


creases) of the potential where c = 0. This is, in fact, 
Freandlich^s electrokinetic potential,” relative to the 
reference electrode R. 

€a can now be converted to €,* ; it is only necessary to plot 
€a against E and shift the curve along the e-axis till it cuts 
the E-axis at the electrokinetic potential.” The extent 
of the shift is eqnal to I, and will be seen from figs. 5 and 6 
to be quite small in the present case. The above correction 
is only valid at potentials between the electrokinetic poten- 
tial and the discharging potential of a substance present. 
There is, hov^evor, no evidence for a discharging potential 
occurring over the range of the curves shown. 


Electrolytic purification , — In the present work the final 
purification from reducible substances was done electro- 
lytically in the cathode compartment of the cell itself, 
A pool of mercury was maintained at a potential sufficient 
to reduce impurities, but not hydrogen or sodium ions. 
Extreuiely^ efficient stirring was necessary, which was 
achieved by bubbling hydrogen under reduced pressure 
through the mercury. An estimate of the quantity of 
impurities reduced was obtained from the area under the 
curve, obtained by plotting current against time. The ratio 
of initial to final concentration of reducible impurities was 
found from the current required to maintain a stationary 
mercury surface at a given potential. Oombination of these 
data gave absolute values for the initial and final concen- 
trations, which were of the order and 10^* normal 
respectively. 
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Expebimektal Details. 

Woder was distilled at a pressure of 20 mm. in a stream 
of nitrogen and condensed on silica, the aim being to remove 
oxygen and other reducible impurities as completely as 
possible. The low temperature permitted the use of rubber 
bungs, which had been boiled in alkali and distilled water, 
dried, and soaked in molten paraffin wax for an hour. (The 
rubber imbibes the paraffin, which fills the pores and prevents 
the slow diffusion of sulphurous impurities from the interior). 
During the distillation samples were run into a test cell 
containing a gold cathode and platinum anode. Roughly 
speaking, the current at 1-volt applied potential was a 
measure of the reducible impurities and at 8 volts a 
measure of the ordinary conductivity. The water was 
collected when it gave below 10“* amp. for 1 volt and 
3xl0~® amp. for 8 vols. (The cathode area was 5 cm/). 
The specific conductivity of the yield as a whole was 
generally measured in an Ostwald cell and was from 2 to 
4x reciprocal ohm. 

Hydrochloric acid, — The gas was transferred in vacuo from 
the concentrated acid to pure water, after letting the first 
portion go to waste and filtering the gas through glass wool. 
The strong solution thus obtained was titrated, and diluted 
as required without contact with air. 

Sodium chloride. — Some Kahlbuuni pro analyst material 
was used without farther purification. 

Mercury. — The mercury was washed for 12 hours in an 
acid column with air-lift, and distilled in a Hulett still, with 
an air-stream at 40 mm. pressure. It was filtered through 
silk immediately before use. 

Hydrogen. — Cylinder hydrogen was passed over an incan- 
descent tungsten filament, to remove oxygen, then through 
soda-lime, and filtered through a thick plug of glass wool. 

Handling of solutions. — Water and solutions were stored, 
and dilutions made, in ^2-litre durosil flasks, fitted with 
paraffined rubber bungs (described above), containing tubes 
for filling, emptying, and evacuating or filling with hydrogen. 
For fear of a possible effect of traces of sodium and other 
ions on the measurements in hydrochloric acid, the flasks 
were coated inside with paraffin wax containing a minute 
trace of pure crepe” rubber (free from sulphur). The 
paraffin was deposited as a thin layer from carbon tetra- 
chloride solution and warmed in the air-oven ; the truce of 
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rubber prevents flaking. As a precaution against con- 
tamination the coated flasks were left filled with distilled 
water for some hours before they were first used^ but there 
was no detectable increase in either reducible impurity or 
conductivity of water kept for months in them. The results 
obtained with sodium chloride show that a trace of sodium 
ion would have no effect on measurements in hydrochloric 
acid, so the paraffin lining is unnecessary, at any imte if 
pyrex flasks are used. 

The solutions on entering the cell contained apparently 
about the same amount of reducible impurity as those of 
Bowden and Rideal but more than those of Bowden in 


Fig. 2. 



The electrical circuit : 

a, to reference electrode ; d, to anode ; c, to cathode. 

later work on overvoltage. In view of the success of the 
final electrolytic purification described above the sources of 
impurities were not investigated further. 

The electrical circuit , — A wiring diagram is given in fig. 2. 
The potentiometer circuit was identical with that described 
by Nonhebel In the current circuit the only notable 
feature was the adjusting device consisting of two sliding 
resistances, Si and Ss, and a hundred-ohm coil. Si gave a 
coarse and Sj a fine adjustment of the applied potential, 
which was altered till the potentiometer was balanced at a 
chosen value. The potentiometer galvanometer was a mirror 
instrument sensitive to amp., while the currents were 

measured with a bifilar pointer instrument, with the smallest 
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divisioa eqmd to 5 x 10*^ amp.^ which oouM bo muitiplied 
by 10 or 100, or 1000 by a universal shunt. 

The cell , — The final form of cell is shown in fig. 3. 
!&e cathode compartment is a vertical cylinder ending in 
an outlet for mercury and solution, which has a straight 
graduated portion i and a platinum contact A at the bottom, 
and communicates through a tap d and rubber tube with an 
evacuated filter flask. The anode / (of silver gauze) and 
reference electrode e (electrolytic silver-silver chloride as 


Fig. 3. 



4t, Dropper bubbler tap. f. Anode 

b. Contact for dropper. g» Dropper and bubbler. 

c. To pump or hydrogen train. h. Contact for bubbling cathode. 

4, Exit for mercury and solutif)ii. L Graduated tube. 

e. Reference electrode. 

described by Nonhebel are in compartments on opj^osifc# 
sides of the cathode compartment and separated from it by 
perforated diagrams, which give high conductivity while 
preventing miiang of un purified solution with the purified con* 
tents of the cathode compartment. The anode and reference 
compartments have exit tubes for emptying, and the electrodes 
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themselyes are fixed in by means o£ gronnd-glass joints. 
At the top o£ the cathode compartment are three tubes, one 
£or filling with solution, another for admitting or removing 
hydrogen, while the third admits the combined dropping 
electrode and hydrogen bubbler. This consists of a fine- 
drawn capillary, ending in an inverted cup g at the bottom, 
and joined at the lop to a two-way tap a, which admil^ either 
mercury, or hydrogen which has passed through a fine 
capillarj^ to control the rate. A platinum seal h provides 
contact with the drop®. The inverted cup is a new type of 
dropper which gives large drops (about 3 mm. diameter), 
while allowing the capillary to be of such small bore 
(tapering slightly upwards) that solution does not creep up 
when the mercury is turned off. (The usual practice seems 
to be to use a capillary which tapers downwards. This not 
only gives drops too small for the present purpose, but alsKi 
causes the dropping to be unstable below a critical rate.) 

The ‘‘run’’ procedure with this cell was as follows:— 
After being cleaned with nitric and chromic mixture and 
rinsed finally with the solution to be used, the cell was 
immersed in the thermostat (paraffin, 25°C.±0‘1®). The 
anode and freshly ehloridised reference electrode were 
inserted, and the necessary connexions made. The cell was 
then evacuated and filled with hydrogen at an excess 
pressure of 100 mm. The rubber tube on the solution inlet 
was nnjiluggetl and hydrogen allow»ed to stream out while 
the solution storage flask was connected. (The outlet from 
this flask is narrow enough to fit inside the inlet to the cell 
so that entering solution does not touch the rubber.) The 
cell was then evacuated and solution allowed to enter. It 
was again filled with hydrogen and the storage flask removed 
and the inlet plugged. Bubbles of hydrogen in the side 
compartments were removed by running solution out of the 
exits and ground joints. The cathode compartment was 
filled with mercury to just above the bottom of the dropper, 
and a turn of the dropper-bubbler tap, followed by evacuation 
of the cell, caused the bubbling process to occur. A suitable 
potential (about 1 voltj was then applied to the pool of 
mercury and electrolysis continued until a potential of 
0*6 volt gave lO** amp. or less on a stationary surface. 
The current during bubbling was still above 5x 10“^. This 
state was reached in 4—3 hours. The rubber tube supplying 
hydrogen to the bubbler was then pinched and hydrogen 
admitted to the cell bv the side-tube, Whep the mercury 
had risen above the dropper-bubbler tap the latter was 
olosed. The remaining mercury was sucked out of the 
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cathode coniparitnent into the waste until the manisous was 
below the graduated portion of the exit. The solution exits 
in the side compartments were opened momentarily to allow 
purified solution to run through the diaphragms, and thus 
prevent further the diffusion of impurities into the cathode 
compartments. The cathode lead was changed over to the 
dropper, the latter turned on, and tneasurements started. 

To take a reading the dropping-rate was adjusted to about 
2 drops per sec. and allowed a few minutes to become steady. 
The potentiometer was adjusted to the desired value, the 
applied potential was brought up to this by means of the 
sliding resistances, and the current was read. The dropped- 
mercury was sucked to the bottom of the graduated tube, 
and the time and number of drops required to till a certain 
number of graduations were noted. The current was then 
read again, and if it hud altered (through change in dropping- 
rate) the process was repeated, or, if the alteration was small 
the mean was taken. The potentiometer was then adjusted 
to a new potential and all tlie above measurements repeated. 
The whole range of potential was traversed rapidly at first 
and in detail later. Tims any general drift with time could 
be detected, but was never found in well-purified solutions. 
After a “run” tbe solution was blown out of the cell and 
fresh solution introduced. At least two “runs” were done 
at each concentration. At each change of concentration the 
cell was well rinsed with the new solution without dis- 
mantling, and a freshly chloridized reference electrode was 
introdnced. Whenever a new substance was used the cell 
was dismantled and cleaned. 

Results. 

Measurements of e were made in hydrochloric acid of 
molar concentration 0*1, 0*01. O’OOOl, 0 00005, and in 
sodium chloride of concentration 0*1, 0*002, 0*0002. In the 
most dilute solution of each substance the resistance of the 
electrolyte in the cathode compartment affected the measured 
potential, so the only significant results obtained in these 
two solutions were the potentials for the zero c (i. e., the 
electrokinetic potentials), which ar« independe»»t of the 
resistance of tbe solution. In the other solutions the dilution 
caused no difficulties exceed that for some reason the negative 
half of the curve for 0*002 N sodium chloride could not be 
measured. 

The values of e are shown plotted against E (the potential 
referred to silver-silver chloride in the same solution) in 
figs. 4-6. Pig. 6 shows inset the effect of using different 
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dropping-rates and degrees o£ purification, and the method 
of correcting for I. JFig- 4 shows the effect of concentration 
in the case of hydrochloric acid (uncorrected, as the metibod 
of correcting had not yet been developed). Results were 
obtained with three ditferent dropping electrodes : the firsts 
in which mercury ran down an amalgamated platinum wire, 
was used in a preliminary run with a different type of cell, 
and gave a value for “ (see Table I. on p. 789), agreeing 
closely with those obtained with the two inverted cup 
electrodes in the final cell. 


Fig. 4. 



Capacity per cm.* (at constant potenfial) of a mercury electrode, 
measured in hydrocbloiic acid at difierent ooncentrations. 

Table I. gives values derived from the graphs, which are 
used in the subsequent discussion. I'hey are Eq, E+, and 
E- (the values of E for €= 0 , — 10 , and -hlO respectively), 
and K+ and K«. (the slopes of the lines when 5 = —10 and 
-f 10 respectively). The K values are given in microfarads 
per cm.^, and the E values in volts. 

The agreement of K+for hydrochloric acid and sodium 
chloride is unexpected, since is supposed to depend on 
the radius of Ae positive ion. K^, on the other hand, which 
is supposed to depend on the negative ion (chloride in both 
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€ap<wiity per cm.*^ of a mercury electrode, measured in 0*0964 N. 
sodium chloride. 


Fig. 6. 



Capacity per cm.* of a mercury electrode, measured in 0*001^ H. 
sodium chloride. 
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t Usinf another type of dropper and cell. * Calc, from measurements at higher concentrations- 
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eases), shows a slight change. The two series were done 
with different dropping electrodes, which may have caused 
this apparent reversal of the expected behaviour, but the 
discrepancy between the two chloride-ion values is not 
nearly as big as the difference in radius of the hydrogen and 
sodium ions. It might be thought that is due to the 
hydrogen ion in both cases ; but this is discounted by 
the positions of the linear regions along the E axis. 

Comparison op Theory and Experimekt. 

The following tests show that Stern’s theory gives a truer 
picture of the electrolytic double layer than any other, and 
that under the conditions of these measurements and e* are 
probably identical : — 

(1) The Helmholtz theory gives 1/0= a linear function of 
at all potentials. 

The Ghapman-Gouy theory gives %=an exponential 
function of *^0 at all {>otentials. 

Stern^s theory gives i;0=an exponential function of ^0 
when ^|rQ and C are small, and a linear function when they 
are large. A glance at the series of experimentiil curves 
shows that Stern’s theory is the only one which can fit them. 

(2) Stern’s theory gives that if is large, ^jro for a 
given value of //q = const.— BT/F logC if % is positive, 

or =rconst.-f RT/F log C if % is negative. 

Hence, for a given value of E —const, independent of 0, 
if is positive, and (E— 2 RT/F logC) = const. if % is 

RT 

negative (since const. — jrlogC). 

The quantities E— and (E^. — 2RT/FlogC) in Table I.* 
should therefore be constant, and so they are, within the 
limits of error. The series of graphs in fig. 4 shows clearly 
the shift of the negative portion of the curve along the axis 
with dilution, while the positive portion is stationary. 

(31 The theoretical curve for C— 0*001 has been evaluated, 
using the values of Ko and obtained as described below, 
and neglecting ^4. and It is plotted beside the experi- 
mental curve in fig. 7, and the correspondence is striking. 

(The slopes of the straight portions are experimental, not 
theoretical, as they depend on K^, and by adjusting ^4. and 
they can be moved along the axis till they coincide with 
the experimental curve.) 

♦ corresponds t > an excess of negative ions on the solution side, 

nd so to a positive value of 
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The features ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) above were noticed in the 
experimental curves independently of Stern^s theory, which 
was only studied after the results in hydrochloric acid had 
been obtained* 

Calctilation of Ko, and fbom ths 

Exfekimbntal Curves, using Stern’s Equation, 

Calculation of Kq* 

Ko, the capacity per cm.® of the adsorbed portion of the 
double layer, is the limiting slope of the curve of % against 



Comparison of theoretical and experimental curves for electrolytic 
double layer in 0 00122 N hydrochloric acid. 


^0 at very high potentials. Such potentials are nearly but 
not quite obtainable in practice, so a small correction must 

be applied to the measured value o£ , called K, as 

follows : — 


From equation (3) above 

Ko = — 
1 - 


K 

K 

dVtJdyfri 


C't) 
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From equations (2 i+) and (1 bS), 

dv+ — F, . . 


di}. F , , . 

where and ijg_ = charge in diffuse layer due to positive 

and negative ions, 7- and +B Vci» respectively. 

Taking values of % large enough to be equal toi?+ ori;_, 
and substituting ^ and ^ for in equation ( 4 ), 



Ko+ = ~ K^RT ’ 


Ko.* 


1 


K. 

K.UT ’ 




where is the experimental slope when % is largo and 
negative (see footnote on p, 790 ), K«. is the experimental 
slope when % is large and positive and and Kq^ are the 
capacities of the adsorbed layer when composed solely of 
positive or solely of negative ions. When is large the 

term involving it is small and ^ is large. Therefore, % 

V2 

need only be estimated approximately from Ihe simjde 
theoretical curve, ignoring and If the experimental 
data justitied great accuracy 972 could be obtained more 
exactly by successive approximation after calculating tlie 
other quantities. 

From the values in Table I. of K^. and K~ for the most 
dilute solutions in which they were successfully measured 
(where the above approximations are best justified) the 
following values of K© were found ; — 


Table II. 

For hydrochloric acid 23 ’ 3 Hh 0’5 microfarads per cm.®, 

Ko-.«53-7±l’7 

For sodiumchloride 23*6 

I^^=:57^3±1-4 


51 n 
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(The limits of error ^iven represent the maximum variation 
in the measureinents of K at all concentrations.) 

Stern calculated from the electroeapillary measurements 
of KrUger and Krumreich^^^ in KNO^, ^0^=29 for both ions. 

A check on the above calculation is provided by the fact 
that the theoretical curve for hydrochloric acid using these 
values of E^o, which is given in 6 g. 7, runs parallel to the 
experimental one at and — 10 , while when K is 

used instead of the lack of parallelism is quite apparent. 

The values <^ 4 ., and 

the absolute* electrical potential of the reference 
electronic, is nearly equal, at low concentrations, to— Eo, the 
electrokinetic potential relative to the reference electrodK 
The two quantities differ by the absolute value of the 
electrokinetic potential. If Stern’s equation is assumed to 
be correct, ^can be calculated from the experimental curve's, 
and is found to be of the order —0*003 volt in N/500^ 
sodium chloride. The same calculation yields values for 
the specific absorption potentials and of the order of 
— 0*02 volt for the liydrogen, sodium, and chloride ions. 
The calculation depends very much on exact values of E^, 
which the present apparatus was not specially designed to 
give, so the above figures are only provisional. A similarly 
provisional value of -f 0*47+0*03 volt can be given for tho 
absolute potential of the silver-silver chloride electrode 
in decinormal sodium chloride. The theoretical significance 
of this quantity, and its relation to results of other workers 
(e. o,, Bennewitz and Schulz Billiter Bodforss will 
be discussed in a later paper. 

Calculation of % for the sodium amalgam electrode at its 
equilibrium potentiaL — An approximate calculation from the 
experimental curves shows that if a is the activity of sodium 
in an amalgam, taking that in a 0*1 per cent, amalgam 
unity, then 

%«= —37*1 + 1*29 log a + 1*5 microcoulombs per cm^® 

at the equilibrium potential in sodium chloride of any con- 
centration. The assumption is made that the electrolytic 
double layer on sodium amalgam is arranged as on mercury 
if the solution is sodium chloride in both cases. 

« In this pari^mph potsatiids arisiag itom a possible orieatatioii of 
solvent dipoles are soflected. ’ 

Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 86 . 1932. 3 F 
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Summary of numerically Determined Constants. 

1. The cnpacifcy of the adsorbed layer M?hen consisting of 
only one kind of ion is — 

For the hydrogen ion 23*3 ± 0*5 mfds. per cm.*. 

„ „ sodium ion 23*6 „ „ „ 

„ „ chloride ion 53*7 ± 1*7 „ „ „ (measured 

in HCl). 

or 57*3 ± 1*4 „ ,, „ (measured 

in NaCl). 

2. The specific adsorption potentials of the hydrogen, 
sodium, and chloride ions are probably negative and of the 
order 0*02 volt. 

3. The ^‘absolute electrokinetic potential of mercury in 
K/500 sodium chloride is probably negative and of the order 
0-003 volt. 

4. The absolute ” potential of the silver-silver chloride 
electrode in decinormal sodium chloride is -f 0*47 ±0*03 volt. 

5. The charge in the double la3'er of a sodium amalgam 
electrode in equilibrium with a solution of sodium chloride 
of any concentration is 

— 37-l-hl*29 logajtl-S microcoulombs per cm.* 

where a is the activity of sodium in the amalgam, tiiking that 
in a 0*1 per cent, amalgam as unity. 

Summary. 

1. The capacity per cm,* at constant potentiaP^ of the 
electrolytic doable layer on mercury has been measured in 
hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride, over a wide range of 
concentration and potential. 

2. The results show good agreement with the theoretical 
equation of Stern. 

3. Stern^s equation has been used to calculate various 
quantities from the experimental data. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to Sir Harold Hartley, 
F.R.S., to Mr. 0. Gatty, and to others, for helpful advice 
and criticism throughout the course of this work. 
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LXXIII. The Problem of the Sodium Amalgam Electrode in 
Dilute Solutions. By 3. St. L. Philpot, B.A.^ N. L. 
Ross-Kane, B.Sc.^ and 3. H. Wolfendek, M.A., 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 

I N the determination of the activity of an electrolyte by 
measurements of the E.M.F. of a cell with electrodes 
reversible to cation and anion respectively, it is well known 
that a sel E-con taine<i determination is onl}^ possible if measure- 
ments are extended into the range of concentration in which 
the limiting equation of Debye and Huckel holds. This 
condition must alwnys be fulfilled if an unequivocal linear 
extrapolation to determine E® is to be made. The extent of 
the limiting range of concentration is not well defined, but 
for strong uni-univalent electrolytes its upper limit is about 
0‘01 N in water and 0 002 N in methyl alcohol, and 
diminishes with the dielectric constant of the solvent. 

Precision in E.M.F. measurement becomes progressively 
more difficult as the dilution of the electrolyte increases, and 
in the case of amalgam electrodes the disturbing efiEects at 
high dilution take a particularly aggravated form. Com- 
paratively few workers have extended their measurements 
with alkaline amalgam electrodes helow N/lOO, and their 
measurements have usually been made with double cells of 
the type 

Ag : AgCl/Na Cl/NaHg^ NaHg^/Na Cl/AgOl : Ag, 

Cx c% 

in which the disturbing effects at the two intermediate 
amalgam electrodes cancel one another to an unknown 
extent. 

Wolfenden, Wright, Ross-Kane, and Buckley showed 
that the E.M.F. of the cell 

Na Hg,/NaCl in MeUH/AgCl : Ag 

♦ Communicated bv Sir Harold Hartley, F.R.S. 

‘3F2 
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falls off rapidly from the true equilibrium ralue below a 
ooncentration of *005 N. This leaves no intermediate range 
of concentration free from both the complex interionic effects 
at high concentration and the disturbing electrode effects at 
low concentration, and therefore yields no results susceptible 
to linear extmpolation. A recent paper by Scatchard and 
Tefft^*^ describes the anomalous behaviour of the calcium 
amalgam electrode and stresses the complexity of the 
problem* 

Hie experiments described in the present paper refer to 
the sodium amalgam electrode in aqueous solution and were 
undertaken in the hope of throwing some light on the nature 
of the disturbing effects at high dilution and on the conditions 
under which they are likely to be insignificant. In particular 
we wished to examine the influence on the potential of the 
amalgam electrode of such factors as the form of electrode, 
the rate of amalgam flow, and the presence of reducible 
impurities in the solution. 

After an account of the experimental results a mechanism 
of the electrode processes is suggested and is applied to 
interpret the results obtained, and finally the conditions most 
favourable to precise measurement are discussed. 

ExperimentaL 

The E.M.F. of the cell 

NaHg^c/aqueous NaCl/AgOl : Ag 

was measured with sodium chloride solutions ranging in 
concentration from normal to 0*0001 N, the amalgam con- 
centration being varied from 0*3 per cent, to 0*005 per cent, 
by weight. Each cell consisted of a single compartment 
containing the amalgam and silver-silver chloride electrodes, 
connected by thick rubber tubing to a container for waste 
amalgam (see fig. 1) ; the cells were immersed in a paraffin 
thermostat at 25®±:0*1®. To save time three cells were used 
simultaneously, the three amalgam electrodes being supplied 
from the same reservoir. Of tnese three electrodes one was 
a fine capillary dropping electrode, another was a capillary 
dropping electrode of wider bore, while the third consisted 
of an overflowing capillary electrode. 

The solutions were made up from water distilled in a stream 
of nitrogen and condensed on tin. Before the introduction 
of solution into flasks or cells, the air was displaced from the 
latter by a stream of nitrogen. 

A continuous flow of solution past the electrodes was 
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dispaBted with is these m^surements, since interest was 
{ocnssed primarily on the amalgam electrode itself. 

The E.M.F. of each cell was measured over a range of 
dropping-rates from 1 drop per second to that giving a con- 
tinnons column of amalgam 1 cm. in length. Measurements 
were continued for about an hour, when a rapid fall of 
E.M.F, began, which indicated alteration in composition 
of the solution. The effect of dissolved oxygen was 
occasionally studied by bubbling the gas through the 
solution. 

A few later experiments were made with the cell described 
in the accompanying paper on the electrolytic double layer^^l 


Fig.L 



The solution could be purified electrolytically from reducible 
impurities down to a molar concentration of 10”® before 
turning on the amalgam. Alternatively the cell conld be 
emptied and rapidly refilled from a storage flask with solu- 
tion containing 10'^ grain-equivalents per litre of reducible 
impurity, while the amalgam was dropping steadily; this 
was equivalent to using flowing solution. The instantaneous 
potential at any stage of drop formation or immediately after 
switching off a small current was measured on a few occasions 
with a capillary electrometer of the Eeith-Lucas type dsed 
in physiological work. For these later experiments an over- 
flowing electrode was used exclusively. 
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Results* 

Prom the work as a whole the following empirical generali- 
zations may be made : — 

(1) In stationary solutions containing a considerable 
quantity of reducible impurity, such as were used for all 
the earlier experiments, the B.M.F. rises rapidly at first, 
stays constant for a time, and then falls rapidly. The height 
of the initial rise increases, and the length of the period of 


FiR.2. 



Twne (minutes} 


Variation of E.M.F. with time. 

constancy decreases, with decrease in concentration of sodium 
chloride. The initial rise was not observed in the few experi- 
ments with solutions containing 10^^ to 10' ® gram-equivalents 
per litre of reducible impurity, but it is premature to suy that 
it does not occur in them. The graphs of the JE.M.F. plotted 
against time (fig. 2) show the effect in question. 

(2) In water, as in methyl alcohol, the deviation from the 
true equilibrium B.M.F. begins to occur above the range of 
concentration in which the logari^m of the activity co- 
efficient is a linear function of so that the necessary 
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extrapolation of Eo' to cannot be carried out. This 

was shown by plotting the function against the 

square root of the concentration. To calculate the 

maximum E.M.F. o£ the overflowing electrode cell was first 
corrected to give the E.M.F relative to sodium metal by 
gmphic interpolation from the combined data of Lewis and 
Kraus and Richards and Conant^®^ By subtracting 
2RT 

— {jr- In c from this corrected E.M.F., the function Eo' i 

1 ? 



obtained whose limiting value at infinite dilution represents 
the E.M.F. of the cell 

Na metal/aqueous NaCl of unit activity/ AgCl : Ag. 

The curve obtained by plotting Ec' against is every- 
where concave to the concentration axis. Fig. 3 gives these 
values, together with lines showing the Debye-Hiickel 
limiting slope and that observed for hydrochloric acid by 
Nonhebel and Hartley both drawn through our experi- 
mental value for 0=0*01 N. The results of Allmand and 
Polack^®^, recalculated to a common basis, are given in the 
range where they overlap. The Table gives the numerical 
values. 
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(3) At concentrations of 0*001 N and 0*0002 N solntions 
containing 10”"^ to 10”® grani-eqnivalents/litr© of reducible 
impurity have an E.M.F. a few millivolts higher than the 
less carefully purified solutions used at first ; but this higher 


Ooneestra* 


Amalgam 




iiott of 


concen- 


Ko' 

referred 
to metai. 


elution in 
tnol&per 
litre, 

•Jc. 

tration 
in grama 
per 

Obserred 

E.MF. 




Cent. 




onooii 

00105 

0*0734 

2*4613 

2*8747 \ 


,, 


,, 

2*4558 

2*8692 


000021 

0*0145 

0*0739 

2*4445 

2*8909 


0*00107 

00327 

0*0246 

2*3563 

2*9185 

Series L 

000108 

0*0329 

om}0 

2*4399 

2*9184 

Triplet cellr. 

0*00109 

0*03^ 

0*0471 

2*3774 

2*9223 

as described in 
text ; solutions 

tj 



2*3756 

2*9205 

' not specially 

0*00957 

0*0978 

0*3000 

2*3377 

2*9282 

freed from 

0*00989 

00994 

0*0246 

2*^17 

2*9381 

reducible 

impurities. 

0*0110 

0*1049 

00471 

2*2780 

2*9417 


99 


2 2809 

2*9446 


0*^1 

0*9900 

0*0233 

2*0418 

2*9557 


0*9972 

0*9985 

0*3000 

2*1293 

2*9586 ^ 


0000168 

00139 

0*0550 

2*4692 

2*9129 \ 

Series //. 

91 


•J 

2*4722 

2*9159 

Cell JI.S described 

99 


0*1320 

25011 

2*9164 

in previous 
paper; solutions 

0*00133 

0*0365 

„ 

2*4009 

29232 

\ purified down 
^ to 10-7 or 



ft 

2*4073 

2*9296 

0*00185 

0*0430 

0*0550 

2*3737 

2*9408 

gram-emi i valent 8 
of reducible 

0*0964 

0*3105 


2*1782 

2*9485 ! 

impurity per 

* 

99 

0*0058 

2*1156 

2*9463 j 

litre. 

0*100 

0-3162 

0 1389 

(Calomel 

2*9486 ' 


0*0200 

0-1414 


used as 
reference 

2*9399 

\ Allnmnd and 

1 Polack's results. 

0*0100 

OJOOO 

- 

electrode.) 

2*9361 


is still well below the probable equilibrium value 
inferred from the Debye-Hiickel slope and from the experi- 
mental Eo' curve for hydrochloric acid in aqueous solution* 

4. In 0*001 N solutions, with dropping-rates down to 
(^*5 per sec*, the instantaneous potential daring drop forma- 
tion, as measured with the capillary electrometer, is lowest 
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when a drop has just faUen leaving a fresh surface ; it rises 
rapidly by about 20 mv. to a value which remains constant 
during the rest of the life of the drop. 

(5) When a current of lO*"^ amps, is passed in 0^0001 N 
solution containing 10** gram-equivalents per litre of 
reducible impurity, the potential immediately after switching 
ofE the current is about 1 inv. higher than normal, and 
persists for the whole life of the drop. 

(6) The agreement between the values of calculated 
from measurements of E.M.F. made with the same sodium 
chloride solution but with amalgam electrodes of widely 
different concentration is fairly satisfactory. 

(7) The comparison of a silver-silver chloride electrode in 
the presence of a trace of alkali with a similar electrode in 
neutral solution showed that the alkali produced by the 
amalgam in a stationary solution might have a considerable 
effect on the reference electrode. The following are typical 
results, the electrode in neutral solution being negative : — 

Concentration of NaCl ... 0*01 O’OOl 0*0001 

Change in potential due to 0*00017 N : 

NaOH 0*3 mv. 30 mv. 60 mv. 

(8) The overflowing electrode gives a far steadier E.M.F. 
than either a coarse or a fine dropping electrode, though 
the last often gives a higher value by as much as 2 mv. 

(9) The variation of E.M.F. w ith dropping-rate was scarcely 
detectable, and the small effect (ca. 0*1 mv.) was irregular in 
sign. Below 2 drops per sec. readings became erratic in the 
earlier experiments, but in the later ones steady readings 
were obtained down to 0*4 drops per sec. This is probably 
connected with the fact that in the later experiments the bore 
of the electrode increased towards the orifice so that there 
was no tendency for the amalgam column to retreat from the 
end under the influence of surface tension. With this type 
of electrode the slowest dropping-rate gave the highest 

E.M.F. 

(10) When oxygen was bubbled through the cell the 
E.M.F. fell rapidly and continued falling for a short time 
after the bubbling was stopped. Bubbling for 5 minutes 
lowered the E.M.F. by 1 mv. in N solution, and 8 mv, 
in N/100. 
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Discussicn^ 

The electrode process may be described in the following 
manner : — When a fresh drop of amalgam is formed, sodinin 
ions enter the electrolytic double layer from the amalgam 
and continue to do so till the potential is sufficient to maintain 
equilibrium. At this potential, however, two constituents 
of the solution are not in equilibrium — reducible imparities 
and hydrogen ions. The former are reduced at a rate pro- 
poriional to their concentration, if small, ami independent of 
potential, while the latter are reduced to hydrogen at a 
rate determined by one of the two equations for over- 
voltage The current required for these processes must 
be supplied by sodium ions passing from the double layer 
into the solution and being replaced from the amalgam. 
If some part of this compensating process goes too slowly 
the E.M.F, wdll fall below the equilibrium value. The 
shape of the curve of Eq' against c (fig. 3) can be ex- 
plained on the assumption that the departure of the B.M.F. 
from equilibrium which is required to produce the com- 
pensating current increases to appreciable values at low 
concentrations. 

The formation of the double layer requires quite a large 
quantity of sodium ions which is calculated in the accom- 
panying paper and is equivalent to — 34 microcoulombs per 
sq. cm. The capillary electrometer measurements showed 
that this double layer is not formed instantaneously, and the 
low potential during its formation must contribute to the 
mean potential as ordinarily measured to an increasing extent 
as the dropping-rate is increased. This sets an upper limit 
to the permissible dropping- rate. A lower limit is set by the 
reduction processes described above, for if tlie sodium, which 
must dissolve in compensation during the life-time of a drop, 
exceeds a cerhdn quantity per cm,^ surface, then the thick- 
ness of the amalgam layer supplying it is such that the 
process of diffusion becomes too slow, quite apart from the 
effects in the solution described below. The same considera- 
tion of diffusion also sets a limit to the permissible dilution 
of the amalgam. 

So much for occurrences in the amalgam. The adjacent 
layer of solution is probably even more prominent in deter- 
mining the measured E.M.F. In the fraction of a second 
which is the life of a drop not much diffusion or mixing can 
occur. There will, therefore, be rapid changes, confined to 
a thin layer near the electrode surface and little affected by 
llowiug solution, as well as the slow steady changes in the 
bulk of the solution if stationary. The cnauges consist in 
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(a) diminution of concen^ations of hydrion and rednciblo 
imparities, which raises the E.M.F. by allowing nearer 
approach to equilibrium in the double layer, and (6) increase 
in concentration of sodium ion, which lowers the 
according to Nernst’s equation. (Since divide co 1/c this 
eflfect is vt*ry prominent at low concentrations.) As the 
process continues therefore the E.M.F. will tend first to rise 
towards the equilibrium value as hydrion and impurities 
disappear, and then to fall off as sodium ion accumulates. 
Consideration of the solution as a whole in this way provides 
the simplest explanation of the shape of the E.M.F.-time 
curves shown in figs. 1 and 2 and described in section 1- 
The same process should occur in miniature in the surface- 
film of solution during the life of each drop of amalgnm, 
but so far only the initial rise has been observed even 
with a drop lasting 2 secs, (see section 4). Probably, 
however, if the capillary electrometer measurements wore 
made with solutions more dilute than 0*001 N, both the 
iniiial rise and the final fall would be evident in the life of 
a single drop at the normal dropping rates. A contributing 
factor in the final fall must be the liquid junction potential 
<lue to the accumulation of hydroxyl ions round the amalgam 
electrode (see section 7). If the nydroxyl ion had a direct 
action on the silver-silver chloride equilibrium it would, 
on the other hand, raise the E M.F. after the considerable 
time required for diffusion from the amalgam electrt>de. 
This has never been observed, but might have been ma>ked 
by the final fall described above. 

Most of the results have thus received a qualitative 
explanation : — 

(1) The initial rise and final fall in the E.M.F. are due to 
removal of hydrion and reducible impurities and to accumu- 
lation of sodium ion respectively. 

(2) The abnormally low I?}. M.F. in dilute solutions is due 
to the overlapping of all the factors described, in such a way 
that under no conditions can they all be absent as is pos^ible 
in stronger solutions. 

(3) The rate of redaction of impurities is independent of 
potential, while that of hydrion increases with it. Therefore 
with increasing dilution the lowering of E.M.F. will be due 
more to hydrion and less to impurities, and purification will 
be less effective in restoring the equilibrium value. 

(4) The initial rise of the instantaneous potential of a 
fresh drop is due to the slowness of formation of the electro- 
lytic doable layer, either because of the slowness with which 
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Indium ions leave the amalgam^ or because an abnormal 
number must leave it to compensate lor tbe reduction 
processes. A final fall of potential of a long-lived drop 
should be observed under some conditions for reasons givrn 
4^bove« 

(5) Passage of a current compensates the reduction 
processes without dissolving sodium, so it should be possible 
in this way to separate the initial rise and the final fall at 
concentrations where they normally overlap. But it is 
impossible at present to teli how much current to pass, as the 
rate of redaction of hydrogen in neutral unbuffered solutions 
is extremely erratic, especially at these high potentials. 

(6) It is impossible to calculate tbe influence of amalgam 
.concentration without data as to the rates of dissolution of 
sodium from amalgams of various concentrations at variou'* 
potentials, but the amalgam can certainly he too dilute, and it 
is possible that it may be too strong. 

(7) Two ways have been suggested in which alkali can 
affect the reference silver-silver chloride electrode. Of 
these the liquid junction potential is believeil to be the more 
important. 

(8) Tbe steadiness of the overflowing electrode is probably 
due to its greater mechanical stability. The higher E.M.F.s 
cf the fine dropping one cannot be lightly dismissed, but have 
so far been un measurably erratic. 

(9) Theoretically a very slow dropping-rate should give a 
low mean potential because of the predominance of tbe local 

final fall,^^ while a very high rate should give a low potential 
because of the predominance of the “ initial rise,’' and inter- 
mediate rates should give a higher potential nearly 
independent of rate. It seems that the rates normally used 
are in this sense intermediate ” or slightly ‘‘ high.” 

(10) When oxygen was bubbled through the solution it 
increased the reducible impurity, and thestirring brought up 
outlying portions of the i^olution which had not been reduced . 
Both these factors set back the “ initial rise,” t . caused a 
fall of potential. 

Conclusions, 

Our observations lead us to suggest that the following 
conditions are the most likely to lead to values approximating 
to the true equilibrium potential of the sodium amalgam 
electrode ; — 

(1) The use of an external current or of some equivalent 
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device is necessary if E.M.F measurements are to be 
extended to concentrations below N/1000, 

(2) Reducible impurities should not exceed 10“^ gram* 
equivalents/litre. This requires carefully prepared water and 
rigid exclusion of air. Purification beyond this point is 
unnecessary. 

(3) An intermittently renewed solution should be used in 
preference to a flowing one. The former will yield more 
information, and the latter will not necessarily give the 
highest E.M.F. 

(4) The overflowing type of electrode is probably best. 
It sbonld be of narrow bore throughout. If the dropping* 
rate is controlled with a tap the bore of the electrode 
must increase slightly’' towards the orifice. Dropping- rates 
down to 0*5 per sec. should be used if the amalgam is between 
0*005 and 0*1 per cent. 

(5) Although they require higher dropping-rates and rapid 
renewal of solution, concentrated amalgams are probably 
better than the dilute ones which have often been used. 

Summary. 

Measurements of electromotive force have been made with 
the sodium amnlgam electrode in aqueous solutions of sodium 
chloride at high dilution. The nature of the various 
disturbing factors is discussed in the light of the plmnomena 
observed and conditions likely to minimize their influence 
are suggested. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Sir Harold 
Hartley for Ids advice ami encouragement throughout the 
work. 
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LX XIV, On GihWs Adsorption Equation for tlte Case of 
Binary Mixtures. By R. K, ScHOFlELl>, Ph.D.^ 

and E. K. Rideal, FM.S* 

I N recent years some confusion has arisen in the application 
o£ Gibbses equation to binary mixtures. In developing 
a kinetic theory of surface films (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cix. 
p. 57, 1925) the authors made use of the Gibbs equation 

— Tidpi — etc., 

for examining the nature of the surface phase of solutions* 
In the equation cr is the surface tension and /ij, /ij, etc., are 
the thermodynamic potentials of the independently variable 
components. Pi, Pj, etc., are the excess surface concentra- 
tions used in Gibbs’s sense, namely ; the number of moles of 
these components in excess per unit area of the interface, 
the excess being reckoned with respect to an imaginary 
geometrical surface which is parallel to, but not necessarily 
coincident with, the physical surface of discontinuity. Gibbs 
called this iinaginary -urface the ** dividing surface.’^ 

The value of the individual terms on the right-hand side of 
the equation depends on the position chosen for the dividing 
surface, any one being made zero by a suitable choice ; but 
their sum is independent of its position. 

Use was made of this equation to analyze data for binary 
mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water. It was concluded, in 
the case of mixtures rich in alcohol, that the existence at the 
surface of a layer of closely packed alcohol molecules (vrliich 
appears probable on other grounds) can only be conceded if 
at the same time it is supposed that a layer relatively rich in 
water exists below it. 

Recently, W. F. K. Wynne-Jonesf has put forward a 
treatment which, it is claimed, shows the existence of the 
close-packed alcohol layer without requiring the presence of 
the water-rich layer below it. In his paper, the essential 
importance of the imaginary dividing surface ” to the 
whole of Gibbs’s theory is overlooked, the term ‘^surface 
excess” being used without reference to this dividing 
eurface.” 

In the present case it is convenient to choose the position 
n£ tfie dividing surface, so that F for water is zero. To 


♦ Commimicated by the Authors, 
t Phil. Mag. clxi.p. 9D7 (1931). 
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make clear the method of fixing the dividing surface, D, 
let ns imagine another surface, S, represented by the 
diotted line, to be described parallel to the physical surface 
but sufficiently far from it to be in the homogeneous liquid 
phase. D is so placed that the total quantity of water pre- 
sent in the system would be correctly computed by supposing 
the water concentration existing below S to continue 
unchanged to D, and there change abruptly to that obtaining 
in the vapour phase. If such an accumulation as we have 
suggested is present, the dividing surface will cut through 
the outermost layer of alcohol in somewhat the way indicated 
in the figure. To calculate F we must first calculate how 
much alcohol would be present if the alcohol concentration 
between S and D were the same as it is below S, and at D 
changed abruptly to the concentration in the vaponr. This 
calculation would give an amount of alcohol less than that 
actually present, and the difference (reckoned per unit area 
of interface) is F. It should be clear from this that, with 
an accumulation of water molecules below the surface layer 
of alcohol, F will be less than the amount of alcohol in one 
square centimetre of the outermost layer. If, on the other 
hand, no such accumulation exists and the water and alcohol 
concentrations are uniform as far as the underside of the 
alcohol layer, then the dividing surface will be at D', and F 
will be equal to the amount of alcohol in one square centi- 
metre of the outermost layer. There appears to be no 
escape from this conclusion. 

If, following Wynne-J ones, we assume that from 30 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, ethyl alcohol the surface is covered 
i)y a layer of alcohol amounting to CJ ==8’2 x 10“^® moles/cm.^, 
it is easy to calculate the excess of water immediately below 
this layer, since U — F is equal to the amount of alcohol 
which could be accommodated between D and D' if the 
concentration were the same as in the bulk. What we 
require is the amount of wafer that could be similarly 
accommodated, and this is evidently given by (U — r)R, 
where R is the ratio of water molecules to alcohol molecules 
in the bulk. Using the values of F calculated by Wynne- 
Jones from the vapour-pressure data of Dobson and the 
surface-tension data of Morgan and Neidle, we obtain the 
figures in the table and the curve, >vhich give us a water 
adsorption falling to zero in pure alcohol and approaching 
one molecule of water to each of the adsorl^d alcohol 
molecules in a mixture containing 60 per cent, of water.* 

No great accuracy can be claimed for these figures,* as. 



^508 Dr. R. K. Sobafield and Prof. E. K. Rideal on 

for one thing, they depend on the value chosen o£ U, the 
amount of alcohol in the surface layer, the very existence 
of which is only inferred from general considerations, and 


Fig. 1. 



a-MOLECULE OF WATER b-M0L£CULE OF ETHYL ALCOHOL 


Fig. 2 . 



cannot be established from purely thermodynamic con- 
siderations. But any explanation involving the existence 
of this outermost layer must, to be thermodynamically 
consistent, also take account of the water accumulation. 
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Turning finally to the relation + proposed by 

Wynne-Jones, it might be asked why e has been taken as the 
percentage by weight, rather than by volume or molecular 
volume^ But such questions are really beside the pointy 
seeing that the relation has no thermodynamic foundation 
and cannot, therefore, give results of any value. 


Summary, 

The theory advanced by Wynne-Jones relating to the 
figures published by the authors for the adsorption of alcohol 
at the surface of alcohol- water mixture is criticized. 


Table, 


?f*r cent. 
Water. 

Per cent. 

Ethyl 

Alcohol. 

Batio 

by 

weight 

r. 

Ratio by 
moles. 

B 

(rx2%55). 

r 

moles. 

per 

sq. cm. 

X 

1 

x'^'5 
( ill 1 

i 

Adsorption 
of water 
below 
alcohol 
moliM. per, 
cm.^xlOio. 

ft5 

35 

P80 

4*74 

6'45 

1*75 

8*3 

50 

50 

1-0 

2-55 

5-4 

2*8 

7*1 

40 

60 

0*006 

1*70 

4*9 

3*3 

5*6 

28 

72 

0*389 

0*99 

4*2 

4*0 

40 

10 

84 

0191 

0*487 

3*3 

4-9 

2*4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

l» 

0 

0 


The view originally advanced by the authors that the fall 
in the surface excess in strong alcohol solutions is due to the 
formation of a layer relatively rich in water below a closely 
packed surfac6‘layer of alcohol is reasserted, and a calcula- 
tion based on the experimental figures preferred by Wynne- 
Jones indicates that this accumulation of water rises from 
zero in pure alcohol to a value of the order of one water 
molecule to every adsorbed alcohol molecule in the neigh- 
bourhood of 60 per cent, water. 

No theoretical foundation can be found for the relation 
U saF 4 - Ac proposed by Wynne-Jones, 


3G 
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LXXV. Application of the Law of Photo-elastic ExUnetion 
to some Problems. Bp 3. KoNO, Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering., Kgushu Imperial University, lukuoka . 

[Plates XV. & XVI.] 

I* Introductim* 

T he law o£ pboto-elasfcic extinction— that is, the principal 
stress difference at a point in a specimen inultipli^ by 
the thickness o£ the specimen is pro})ortional to the order of 
extinction— has been obtained by the author with specimens 
of phenolite under simple stress t- In order to examine 
whether the law holds generally true at the point where 
both the principal stresses are not equal to zero it is 
attempted in the present paper to compare the values of 
stresses experimentally obtained by this law with ^h* 
theoretical values in a roller and in a rectangular thick 
plate of two-dimensional stress. 

II. A Roller Diametrically Compressed. 

(1) Theory. 

A number of mathematical solutions and photo-elastic 
experiments have been carried out for a roller diametricmly 
oompressed J. The solution given in this article is somewhat 
different from others and will be compared with the photo- 
elastic test performed by using a specimen of phenolite. 

We may take a system of curvilinear orthogonal co- 
ordinates a, B defined by the equation 

z=ae~ , 

where _ « at s 

\sz=x+iy, w~»+iB< P ='*’'• 

Here the condition s =0 represents the circumference of 
a circle whose radius is a, and the condition «=ao its centre. 


♦ Comtnunieated by the Author. 

t 1^^285; Miehell, Proc. London Math. 

xJni. p. 35 (1900) ; Mesnager, Ann. P. et P> 

OOODi Haber and Fach«. Pkys. ZS. xv. P. 298 ; Konig.^««. 

der Ays. (4) In. p. 653 (1917); Steinhetl, Ptss. (1920) ; Filon, 

nk aLc. Report, Liverpool, p. :154 (1923) ; Fopp , Prang ^ Zumny, 
i. p. 820 (1924) ; Arakawa. Proc. Phya f"-* 

41925) ; Rirth, Ann. der Fhif$, (4) Ixxix. p. 145 (1926) ; Tmiy Sci6«lMc 
Piipe^ I. P.C. R. (Tokyo) viii. p. 261 (1928). 
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as shown in fig. L If we refer to such a sptem of 
eoordinateSy Prof. S. Yokota’s general expression for stress- 
components in two-dimensional problems of elasticity * 
becomes 

Swt-f *= Real part of 2/i{w), § 

where fi{w) and/^ftr) are arbitrary functions of w. Let the 
load P be distributed on the area 2hab with the uniform 
radial intensity where h is the length of the roller and 
24 is a small angle at the centre in radians intercepting the 

Fig. 1. 



loaded arc. Then the boundary conditions in the first 
quadrant must be 


[aa]a»o — 0 for ( — ^) < ^“ — 
„ =S— p for 


( 2 ) 


or 


[aa],=o == — — r^+ 2 f— 1)"- sin 2n A cos 2ny8l 

w L, nzzt n Jl 


j 


The boundary conditions in the other quadrants are^natnrally 
fulfilled from symiaetry. 


* Jouru. Sec. Mech. Eng. Japan, xxix. (April 191£). 

3G2 
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Now pot 

/,(«) = ?^ I Aa, «-*»«, 

^ WssO 

f,{w) = f B 2 „+ie-<»»+i>-. 

TT n-o 

Inserting (2) and (3) into (1), we find 
Ao = — 

Agti = (*•1)”'**^ sin 2 rA for n>0, 

Bat+i = 2nA3„— 2(n+l)A2(„+i). 

Then we have, finally, 

aS-/3/S-2ia/3 = - ^(c^-1) S (-l)«e-^'sin 2nh. ) 

w n=l f 

Ta-F 2( — l)”~^*’^"“sin 2nAc0s2n^l.\ 

TT L n J / 

... (4) 

These equations enable us to obtain the stress-components 
at any point. In the circular domain excepting the circum- 
ference (4) can be transformed into 

oSc — /8^ = (1 — «~**)sin 2A [(1 -f ^“^®)cos 2 / 84 - 2 ^“*^ cos 2 A ] , 



^ 2»r , sin2(A + /3) 

»«+/3^= f 

sin2(A— /9) 1 

■^^*'®*'g^“+cos2(A-i8) 


ojs = (1— «-*“)(! sin 2A sin 2y9, 


where 


D = {l + e~*“+2«"®‘cos2Acos2/S}* 

— {2«"®*siD2Asin2/3}*. 


In the case where 2h is very small we may put approxi' 
mately 


sin 2/( = 2%, cos 2A =s 1, 
r sin 2% *1 _ 2h 

^ cos2ft J (l + e») * 
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Then we have on the horizontal and vertical diameters 

r^T _ P 3 + 1?® 

L«ajp=_,;2_ 



where f =^/a and 17—^/a. The results of these calculations, 
plotted in fig, 2, show that thej agree with the results given 
by Hertz and others under the assumption that each load 
acts at a point. As a measure of the accuracy of the above 
reduction we have the total pressure on the horizontal 
diameter as follows ; 



Let 7 be the angle which the normal at (ot, j8) to the line 
of the o-family that passes through this point makes with 
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the axis of aiid 6 be the angle which a principal axis at 
jS) makes with the axis of x. Then we have generally 

2 ( 7 —^) SB Amplitude of (oa— jSjS— 2i«^) 

In the present case it becomes 

(1— ^“^)sin 2j8 


tfr2{0^P) 


(1-f cos2j3-f2^“‘^c<^2A 


which may be shown to be transformed into 
t/*— ;r^+2a?ycot^ = a* 

provided that cos 2/i = 1. Turn the axes through an angle 


Kig. a. 



(^/2— w/4), the origin remaining the same. Referring to 
the new axes we get 

This equation repr(»sents the isoclinic lines, 0 being a para- 
meter. Such lines are shown in fig. 3 for one quadrant of 
the section, the others being deducible from symmetry. 

Next, denoting the difference of the two principal stresses 
at a point by S, we have generally 

In the present case we have 

B ^ ... (5) 

♦ Teeh. Bep. Kyushu Imp. University, v. p. 266 (Feb. 1981 * 
t Isc* db. 
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where p may be expressed in the form p:s:^'PI%hah. If we 
insert the law of photo-elastic extinction S<?=:nK into (5), 
and put approximately 

e“'^'^ + 2^’“^cos2j5 and sin2A=2A, 

we have 

4P 

” “ -n-aK l + ^-*‘+2«-^cos2jS 

where n is the order of extinction and K is the coefficient of 
photo-elastic extinction. Fig. 4 shows the isochromatic 

Fig. 4. 



lines calculated from the above equation for the case 
4P 

a \\ ^ ^ equation (5) becomes 

^ _ 4psin2/i 1 — 1 ?® 


where i 7 =y/a. Differentiating S with respect to and 
equating the result to zero, we get a special value of ij given 
by 

= l«-v^{2 — 2 cos 2ft) 

= l--2ft-b2\(2ft)^4* (6) 

S is maximum at the point indicated by i?o^ showing that the 
highest order of extinction or the maximum of the maximum 
shearing stress does not occur on the periphery. 


(2) Distribution of Stresses on the Contact Area, 

Tlie elastic problems of stresses which arise when two 
cylinders, running parallel with each other, are pressed 



^16 J. Kuna on the 

together was salved by M. T, Huber and S. Fuchs ^ in 
accordance with Hertzes general theory of contact. In the 
case where a cylinder (Ei, /ti) is pressed on a plate (B^, /%), 
where the bodies in the unstressed state are in contact 
at the origin of (.z, y), and where the axis of x is directed 
along the common tangent, we may show that the stress- 
distribution on the contact area can be expressed by the 
equations 


TT 1 E. ^ E,“J 





^ / 


^ TT 4- a/ V 


_ 2p' xi/ / V 





where 

2w a= the width of the contact area, 
a = the radius of the cylinder, 

p' » the applied force per unit length of the cylinder, 
£, /Li = Toung^s modulus and Poisson’s ratio. 


On the axis of y we have, putting 






T = 0. 


At the origin we get the greatest stress ; 


V 

irw ' 


The principal stress difference on the axis of y may be 
expressed by the equation 

S = [Oy O'j,r]ar=0i 


or 


to 

TTIO^ 








* Phys. ZS. XV. p. 298 ( 1914 ). 
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Differentiating S with respect ioy^ and equating the result 
io zero, we have yo=0*7861to, where is the value ol y, 
giving the maximum of* 8* 

As an example, let a phenolite cylinder (a = 17*5 mm., 
Ei ass 4*3 X 10^ kg./cin.^ /ij =0*36) be pressed on a steel plate 
-(Ej|=2 X 10® kg,/cm.^, /i,ji=0*3) so that the pressure p' (P/^) 
between them is 72*8 kg. (or P=43*7 kg., d=:0*6 cm.). 
Then calculation gives us 

2ic?/a=a0*068, yo/a=: 0*027, *90 

the mean intensity of loud on the contact area=610 kg./cm.-, 
the value of stress at the origin = 780 kg./cm.®. 

In our notation 2tc/a=2A. If we insert 2A = 0*068 into 
the equation (6), we find 

17 (^= 0*965 

as the position of maximum S for the case where the uniform 
pressure p is distributed radially over the contact area. 


(3) Experiment, 

Figs. 5 and 6 (PI. XV.) show the apparatus employed 
by the author for measuring the stress-optical effect. For 
the light source Dr. Nagaoka’s mercury lamp is used. The 
Qlan-Thompson’s prisms, 2x2x5 cm., are employed in 
the polarizer and analyzer instead of NicoFs prisms. The 
ray of light from the source reaches the specimen after 
passing through a condenser, a photographic lens, the 
polarizer, and another lens in succession. The specimen 
is then projected by a lens on a photographic plate. The 
analyzer and a Wratteu light filter No. 77 A are placed in 
front of the camera, which is fitted with a Compur shutter. 
The lenses used are F/4*5 and /*=30 cm. The quarter-wave 
plates are removable from the polarizer and the analyzer. 

A circular disk of phenolite, 35 mm. in diameter and 
6 mm. in thickness, was tested, the initial stresses in it 
being removed before the test. The disk, placed in the 
beam of circnlarlj polarized monochromatic light and com- 
pressed, as shown in fig. 6 (PL XV.), was photographed at the 
instant so that just one minute had elapsed after being loaded 
(see fig. 7, PI. XV.), the applied load being 43 7 kg. (refer to 
the nnmerical example in the last article). Since tbti 


• This value was determined recently and corresponds to K%, 
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vnlue of the ooefBeieEt for phenolite may be token m 
10*6 kg./cin. *, we have in this case 

4P/waKjSK3. 

Hence fig* 7 (PL XV.) should be compared with tlie theo* 
retical result shown in fig, 4. Fig. 8 (PL XV.) was taken 
at the instant Just 15 minutes after being loaded, the load 
remaining constant. Comparing fig. 7 with fig, 8 (PL XV.) 
proves that isochromatic lines undergo an enormous amount 
of time eifect. 

On removing the quarter-wave plates from the apparatus 
the isoclinic lines were photographed, Hg. 9 (PL XV,) and 
fig, 10 (PL XVL), being tlie typical examples. These sliould 
be compared with the theoretical lines as shown in fig. 3. 

Measurement on the photographic plate of fig. 7 (I^. XV.) 
indicates that the nucleus of the isochromatic lines is inside 
the periphery, its position being 0*964. 

For photographing the isochromatic and isoclinic lines 
the Ilford Screened Chromatic Plates were used, the time 
of exposure being a tenth of a second. The plates were 
developed for two and a half minutes at 20® (L with the 
hydroquinone developer recommended by Ilford Ltd. for 
their process plates. 


III. A Rectangular Thick Plate compresised on 
its Two Opposite Sides- 

(1) Theory- 

In the case where a rectangular thick plate is compressed 
by forces applied on its two opposite sides, the stress- 
components may be expressed in terms of the stress-function 
F by the formula 


where F must satisfy the equation 

yF B‘F d«F _ 


( 7 ) 


In a rectangular plate, as shown in fig. 11, there are the 
eight boundary conditions 

[^JaeasOora “ 0, Oor^ ^ "*P(<^)> 


Har^Oora - 0. 


[t] 


y=s0 or ^ 


= 0. 


* Phil. Mag. xii. p. 603 (1931). 
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SIS’ 


Hie load P (a?) may be geoerally developed m a sine serie* 
for each value of a between x=sO and ema, namely, 

^ »=1 


S S»8in — » 


nvx 

a 


where />3sthe intensity of load at any chosen point, 

S» * 3^ r P(ar)sin”*^*da!. 

2paJo ' '' a 

We may introduce a stress-function F by means of the 
form 

F = FiH-Fj-i-Fs, 

Fig. 11. 

ml I mr^ Pw 




-W^ 


where 

_4p 




F, = An^^Sech nw^i Cosh --(y—bji), 

F, = — 2 B»(n7r^i + Sinhnwd'i)-‘ ^^Sinh — {y-6) 

w ,-t ^ n*7r* la a ” 

F| = ^ 2 Cn(nw<l>-^ Sinhn7r^)-*^-|~^| —(or— 1») 

^ f,=i w ‘JT lb b ^ ' 


-f y (jr— a)oiiih--Y“ ^ sin 


I sii! 


nwif 

b 


<l>^alb, <pi^hla, 
Th«n we have by some oalcuiations 


raiF- 

“F 

Uy*, 

laraO L 


! ■=[' 

Ld*»J 

jfwO L 


niT4? 
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LBa;ByJ,=a 

= fSA^CY,,) 

•JT Lr^l 

+ iB.(,Z^,)+C,]co*^, 



+ B.+ 2 CV(„Z^)lcos?^, 

r*l J CL 

where 


(Y»,) = 

(nZrip) = 


4 1— COS nTT 

TT *2 

8 1 — COSWTT 

TT 2 


r<t>i 

n? -f r^<f>i^ ^ 

n^r<ft 1 -f Cosh r<f>7r 
(n* + f r<f>w + Sinh r^Tr ‘ 


The boundary conditions are satisfied if we put 


An = Sn, 


C„+ 2 2 A.{Yn.), . . (8) 

B. = - 2 a(„Z,»)-A,Tanh^. ... (9) 

r^l -^9 

To make the calculation simpler we eliminate B from (8) 
and (9). Then we have the formula for C 

a- 2 2 2 A.rUZ^,)Tanh~-(Yn.)l 

«=rlrsi r=l L *^Y J 

These equations give os three systems of constants. A, B, 
and C. Now all the constants being known, the expressions 
for the stress-components can be found from (7). 


(2) Numerical ectample, 

A square plate, as shown in fig. 12, is considered. 


The intensity of load for 0 < 4? < 0*4 a is zero, 
„ „ 0*4a<4r< 0*6a is p, 
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The load may be expressed by the eqoation 


8S1 


•'T n=l n 


P(ir) = ^ 2 ^sin^siu j^sm 


Calculation gives us the coefficients and stresses as shown 
in Table I. and figs* 13 and 14. 


Fig. 12. 



Table I. 


n . 


Am. 

-Bn. 

— Ctt - 

1.... 


0*3091 

0*2662 

0*0396 



-( K 2697 

-0*2803 

0*0112 

5... 


0*2 

0*1923 

00139 

7.... 


-0*1150 

-0*1211 

0*0099 

9.... 


0*0343 

0*0292 

0*0071 

11.... 


0*0261 

0-0238 

0*00^ 

13.... 


1 

? 

-0*0660 

0*0045 

15.... 



0*0067 

0*0634 

0*0038 

17.... 


-00476 

-0*0504 

0*0032 

19.... 


00163 

0*0137 

0*0^28 

21.... 



0-0117 

00123 

0*0025 

23.... 


-0*0352 


0*0023 

26.... 


004 

0*0381 

0*{ K )20 


As a measure of the aecuracj of these calculations the 

value of J* o'ydx is measured graphically at the sections 

parallel to the axis of a?, which must be compared with 
Pr=0*2 ap. 
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Table II. 

Measure of Accuracy. 

S^ioas, Measured raluee. 

y = 0*2 « 0*2008 ap 

y ss 0*3 a 0*^)02 ap 

^ = 0*4 a 0*1984 ap 

^ 5= 0*5 a 0*1992 ap 

Thus the error is comparatively small. 


Irmrs in percentage 
4-0*4 


ij^p4a 






The principal stress difference S at a point may be 
expressed by the form S=mp, where p is the intensity of 
load as before and m is the iiuiiierical ooefBcient calculated 
from the stress-components. If we insert the two relations 

P/0-2 ad, Sd = nK, 
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into the above expressioii^ we get 

n s» 5mP/aK. 

Further, assuming 

P/uK = 2, ..... (10) 

and calculating the values of m at various points, the values 
of n at various points are then found. The loci of the 
integral values of n (the theoretical isochromatic lines) are 
finally traced as shown in fig. 15, where the Roman 
numerals show the order of extinction or the values of n. 



(3) Experiment. 

A square plate of phenolite, 33 x 33 x 6 mm., was tested. 
The isochromatic lines were photographed at the instant 
just one minute after being loaded, the load being 70 kg. 
(fig. 16, PI XV^I.}. Since the coefficient Ki for phenolite 
may be taken as 10*6 kg./cra., we have in the present 
specimen 

P/aKi = 2, 

which is nothing but the equation (10). Hence fig, 16 
(PI. XVI.) should be compared with the theoretical lines 
ehown in fig. 15. 

Figs, 17, 18, 19, and 20 (PI. XVI.) show the typical 
examples of isoclinic lines. In fig, 17 we may find that the 
directions of principal axes at the section 4?=0 5a or 
^=0*5 a are vertical and horizontal, which agrees clearly 
with the theory. 
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IV, Conclusion. 

1. In the scope o£ this paper it may be concluded that the 
values of stresses experimentally obtained by ths law of 
photo^elastic eMinction are in fairly good agreement with 
the theoretical values. 

2. Further investigations are needed to determine whether 
the accuracy and usefulness of this law may be established 
for general purposes of studying two-dimensional elastic 
systems. 

N.B. — Dr. Z. Tuzi, Research Member of the Institute of 
Physical and Chemical Research in Tokyo, recently informed 
the author that the elastic properties of phenolite seem to 
diflPer to some extent according to the baking temperature 
in its finishing stage, and that the higher the temperature 
(limits being 100°— 140® C.) the harder and brittler becomes 
phenolite. If it is really so, the value of the coefficient K 
may also differ. Hence the value of K should be determined 
whenever a new plate of phenolite is used. 


LXXVI. A re^ Sparky and Glow: a Sote on Ifomenclature. 
By John Thomson, Lecturer in 

Natural Pkilosojdiy at the University of Glasgow 

rflHE purpose of this note is two-fold. First, it is proposed 
I to call attention to ambiguities of terminology which 
exist with regard to the electric discharge. Three classes of 
investigators — the electrical engineers, those engaged in 
research upon the mechanism of the gaseous discharge, and 
the spectroscopists — employ the terms “arc” and ^^spark^’ to 
define certain discharge phenomena. Unfortunately, the 
connotation of each term varies considerably from one class 
to the other, so that auxiliary definition is always required, 
but too seldom given. By physicists in general the terms 
are used in the sense which was originally intended by the 
electrical engineers, but, as the progress of research has 
shown that the phenomena described by them are complex, 
the words have become not only ambiguous but definitely 
misleading. The attempt will therefore be made to indicate 
clearly what eacii of the three classes mentioned intends to 
be understood when the term arc or spark ’’ is employed. 

♦ Communicated by the Author. 
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Secondly, it is proposed to describe a simple experiment 
which exhibits at atmospheric pressure all the types of 
electric discharge. From a consideration of the conditions 
under which each type appears it should be possible to suggest 
some more exact definitions which will rationalize the 
nomenclature and destroy the confusioii which at present 
exists. 

Electrical Engineering Nomenclature. 

In the ^ Dictionary of Applied Physics ^ an electric spark 
is defined as the sudden discharge of electricity across an 
air-gap accompanied by the ])ioduetion of light and heat,’' 
and the “ arc ” as a stream of hot gases carrying an electric 
current across a gap between two electrodes/* Surely these 
two definitions are not mutually exclusive ; it is easy to 
imagine a spark (so defined) taking the form of an arc (so 
defined). Yet in practice a distinction between the two is 
implied. This may be well exemplified with reference to 
tljH phenomena exhibited by an induction coil or high-tension 
m.igneto. 

I. Inducttun Coil IHscharges without a Secondary Con- 
denser, — Suppose the secondary terminals of a coil to be 
connected to an air-gap with no condenser in parallel, ami 
the primary current to be arranged so that a bright discharge 
across the gap takes place. Then the evidence of the rotating 
inirror^^^ is that i\t each break in the primary circuit there is 
a series of secondary' discharges. The first of these is bright, 
particularly at the outset, and the others are faint. The 
current is pulsating but unidirectional, A simultaneous 
oscillograph record of the potential across the secondary coil 
is of the form shown in fig. where the ordinate measures 
the square of the secondary potential and the abscissa the 
time. 

The potential peak A gives rise to the first bright dis- 
charge, while B, C, D, E are the cause of the fainter, more 
diflfase ones. In accordance with the customary terminology 
of electrical engineering, discharge A is called a spark" 
and B, (), D, E are called *^arcs.” The number of arcs 
which follow the spark depends, of course, upon experimental 
conditions ; it is even possible, by using larger primary 
currents and small §aps, to obtain a decaying aperiodic are 
instead of the pulsations of fig. 1. 

It is difficult to say exactly what is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the spark in this discharge. Certainly A is 
considerably brighter than B, C, D, E. In fact, the aggre- 
gate intensity of the last four is usually small compared with 
PhU. Mag. 8. 7. Vol. 13. No. 86. April 1932. 3 H 
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the intensity of the spark. There is also evidence ^at the 
initial part of discharge A is of a difEerent nature from the 
rest — it is the earlier stage which is most brilliant. But 
neither of ^ese qualities is of much use in forming a defini* 
tion. Perhaps the best properties of the spark which can be 
used to distinguish it from the arc are the potential difference 
required for its production and the time which it takes to 
occur. A is associated with a very large potential difference 
between the electrodes — something of the order of 20,000 
Yolts/cni. in air at atmospheric pressure, while in B, C, D, E 
the corresponding inter-electrode potential difference is less 
than one-tenth of this. Also, the initial spark is of very 


Fijr. L 



Fig. 2. 



short duration. It is a sudden rush of electricity accom- 
panied, as is seen from fig, 1, by a very rapid decrease of 
potential. 

II. Induction Coil Discharge mth a Secondary Condenser, 
— Suppose, now, a condenser to be placed in parallel with 
the air-gap, and the primary current again arranged so that 
bright discharges are obtained. In this case one break of 
the primary circuit gives rise to a series of discharges of a 
different type. These, when examined by means of the 
rotating mirror, prove to be all fairly bright, the first and 
last being slightly brighter than the others. An oscillo- 
gmph record of the secondary potential is of the general 
appearance of fig, 2. 
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la &is Oise ^cli dfi^diarge k, Q, Id, £3 k otlltd 
a #park, and each presents tibie general appearance of A of 
the discharge witbont a condenser^. Ofien each discharge of 
this type contains more than one spark — ^there may m as 
many as six associated with one potential peak. If the 
primary current is greatly increased, a time comes when Urn 
regime of fig. 1 begins in a modified way. The pulsating arc 
makes its appearance^ and the number of sparks is reduced 
to one or two, corresponding to one or two distinct potential 
peaks. Again, it is evident that the most constant property 
of the spark is the high associated potential. All the peaks 
A, B, D, E are of the order 20,000 volts/cm., although in 
general they are not so large as A of fig. 1. Hence it seems 
that the common usage of electrical engineering terminology 
is simply to associate the name ‘‘spark” with a bright high- 
potential discharge. 

Nomenclature employed in connexion with the Gaseous 
Discharge. 

The mechanism of what has been called by modern 
physicists the “ spark discharge ” has been the subject of 
innumerable investigations. In this connexion the word 
“ spark is seldom used as a substantive, the “sparking 
potential” being the important concept. If, however, the 
sfiark is to be defined at all, then it must be as the initial 
stage of any discharge of electricity through a gas, where the 
current is carried entirely by gaseous ions between cold elec-- 
irodes. The “sparking potential” is the minimum steady 
potential which, when applied for an indefinite time between 
the electrodes, produces an appreciable current through the 
gas ; it is a function of the nature and pressure of the gas, 
the shape of the electrodes and their distances apart, and, 
probably, the photoelectric eniissivity of the electrode 
surfaces. 

These definitions imply a considerable knowledge of the 
nature of the discharge, and the wording of the definition of 
the spark is particularly significant. It is now well known 
that the general shape of the current-potential characteristic 
of a gas discharge between cold electrodes is as shown in 
fig. where the abseism measures the potential difEerence 
between the electoodee, and the ordinate the current flowing 
in the discharge. Snch characteristics have been carefully 
studied by Taylor, Penning, and Olarkson^*^ 

It follows from tlie nature of this curve that although tl»e 
potential difference between the electrodes must be raised to 

3 H 2 
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V, (fig* 3) to start the discharge, the latter may be iiiaia* 
tamed at a much smaller voltage* Hence, if the current in 
any experiment is not controlled by resistance in the circuit, 
immediately after the discharge commences the conditions 
<^rrespond to point A on the characteristic* This is the 
reason for defining the spark as the initial stage of the dis- 
ebarge. The curve shown in fig. 3 is really a corona and 


Fig. 3. 



V 


glow characteristic ; the spark is represented by an infini- 
tesimally small portion of the curve at V,. 

It is rather more difficult to suggest a definition of the 
arc which will be representative of the nomenclature 
employed in connexion with the gaseous discharge. As 
distinct from the spark, the arc in this connexion is to be 
associated with a hot cathode at which thermionic emission 
is taking place* In practice, however, unless a heated fila* 
ment ot tungsten or some other metal of high boiling-point 
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intentionally used as the cathode, themicmic emission 
reqnires that the latter should be at such a temperature that 
it will be partly vaporized. Hence, leaving out of account 
special techniques, an arc is a discharge in which the current 
is carried by the metal vapour as well as the gas. This 
definition forms a sufficiently marked contrast to that of thi^ 
spark. 

Comparing these definitions with the loose ideas acquired 
from a study of the engineer's use of the terms arc ami 
spark, it is immediately obvious that some readjustment of 
nomenclature is necessary. The rather ghostly spark of the 
researcher on the mechanism of the discharge is so faint as 
to be almost invisible, and the maxininm current passing 
during such a riffime is of the order of microamperes. The 
typical engineer’s spark results from the discharge of a large 
condenser. It is of enormous light-intensity, and the current 
in it is of the order of hundreds of amperes. 

The Nomenclature of Spectroscopy* 

Only a word is required in this connexion. The “arc” 
spectrum of an element is that produced when the atom or 
molecule is returning to its normal state from one of higher 
energy. It is therefore typical of the un-ionized element, or 
in the extreme case of the recombination of an electron with 
a singly ionized atom or molecule. The “ spark ” spectrum 
or enhanced spectrum is thait produced by the ionizeil 
element returning to its most stable ionized state. In the 
extreme ease it is produced by a mnitiply-ionized atom or 
molecule recombining with an electron. Tiie use of the terms 
“ arc ” and spark ” in this manner arose from the empirical 
study of spectra before the analysi^^ given above w’as under- 
stood. It was found that certsiin lines in the complete 
spectrum of an element were not present w hen the substance 
was excited by an arc discharge, but were present in the spark. 
The arcs and sparks which are meant are, of course, those 
defined by the terminology of the engineers. It is now 
known that the excitation o^ the enhanced spectrum depends 
upon high current density and high electric field strength. 
These are characteristic of the engineer’s spark — hence the 
connexion. Yet the spectra exhibited by a typical spark 
discharge are indeed varied. Four spectra are obtained 
with varying degrees of intensity : (a) the arc spectrum of 
the gas between the electrodes j {b) the spark spectrum of 
the gas ; (e) the arc spectrum of the metal of the electrodes ; 
(df) the spark spectrum of the metal. In no ca^isthe total 
intensity of the two spark spectra^as large as that of the 
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otber two. Tb^ $pafk iictoally enbanoes tbe aro apoctroHi ia 
addition to cansing tba spark lines to appear. If tb^ spectra 
of the gas between the electrodes are required no condenser 
is used. Under such circumstances, so long as the discharge 
current is small, only a few faint metal lines appear. If, 
however, a condenser is placed across the gap, the spectra of 
the metal electrodes become brighter and the gaseous spectra 
are partially masked. The explanation of these spectral 
phenomena will appear when the details of such discharges 
are considered later. 

Sparky GloWy and Are at Atmospheric Pressure, 

A simple circuit which exhibits all types of discharge at 
atmospheric pressure is shown in fig. 4. The variable con- 


Fig. 4. 



denser C, shunted by a spark-gap is connected to a direct- 
current high-voltage supply through the variable resistance II. 
In the experiment performed by the writer the spark-gap 
electrodes were copper spheres 3cm. in diameter, and the 
supply voltage was about 1600. R could be varied from 
2 to 0*1 megohms, and C in steps from 2 to less than 0*0001 
microfarads. A microscope was focussed on the gap. The 
type of discharge obtained depends on the values of R and 0. 

I. Capadty Dmharges , — With C of the order of a micro- 
bmdy and the gap adjusted so that sparks would pass at 
1500 volts (gap about 0*05 mtn. in length), regular dii^n- 
tiuuous discharges were obtained, the time l^tween each 
depending upon the value of R. With C«2^P, and 
megohms, about 13 seconds elapsed between each discharge. 
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The tin^ was reduced to 1 second, when R was equal to 
0*2 megohms. In fact, as a simple analysis of the circnit 
shows, the time t between two successive discharges is given 
by the equation ^seACR, where A is a constant depending 
upon the length and nature of the air-gap. Each discharge 

this type is bright, and, of course, carries a large current. 
The latter is oscillatory, being due to the discharge of the 
condenser, and typical in every way of the engineer’s spark. 
It may be noted that the spectrum of the radiation emitted 
from such slow flashes is a mixture of copper and air lines^ 
but by far the greater part of the light is due to the band 
spectrum of nitrogen. 

If C is gradually decreased the flashes become more and 
more frequent, until, when C=0*001 /aF and R=0’2m€gohms, 
the circuit emits an audible note of frequency about 200/sec. 
At the same time the spectrum of the radiation emitted 
undergoes a change. The copper lines become more promin- 
ent relative to the air ; when C is less than O’OOl /aF, the 
discharge is distinctly green in colour, indicating the presence 
ut intense copper rudiati(m. 

II. The Glow Discharpe . — If the condenser capacity is 
still further reduced, a time comes when the intermittent 
discharges, each of an oscillatory nature, cease abruptly, and 
an entirely different regime begins. The discharge is now 
continuous and unidirectional ; it is, indeed, a typical glow. 
The negative electrode is partly covered by a blue disk— 
the cathode glow, the area of which appears to vary directly 
with the current. Immediately beyond this is the Faraday 
dark space, while beyond that again is the red positive 
column, occasionally faintly striated and ending in a bright 
anodic spot. These details can, of course, only be seen under 
the microscope ; if higher potentials are used in the hope 
that the glow may be lengthened, convection currents of air 
in the gap bend the positive column so far upwards that the 
glow is extinguished. 

This glow discharge at atmospheric pressure has been 
noted and partly investigated on numerous occasions. It 
has been observed in researches on the arc but it was 
discovered and baa been further analysed during res^r^es 
on the mechanism of the gaseous discharge The writer 
cannot find that it is any way different from the typical low- 
pressure glow either with regard to its appearance and 
spectrum orwith regard to the ionization phenomena invdlwd. 
The Imnd spectrum of nitrogen is responsible for almost all 
the light emitted, but, as the current is increased, the greets 
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copper lines begin to be prominent. I£ the resistance R is 
continuously decreased (C being approximately zero), the 
glow degenerates into the true arc,” and the copper 
spectrum completely gains the ascendancy. 

Thus by varying C and R it is possible, with the simple 
apparatus described to demonstrate all the phenomena usually 
entitled “ arc/’ spark/’ and “ glow.” A consideration of 
the mechanism of each in this simple case is helpful in 
formulating exact definitions. 

Characteristics of the Spark !"^ — The discharge which 
usually goes by this name is obviously to be associated with 
the discharge of a condenser. All sparks, in other words, 
are capacity effects. Sparks may be obtained at any gas 
pressure, and indeed all the effects mentioned above in 
connexion with air at atmospheric pressure are obtainable 
at pressures as low as a tenth of a millimetre of mercury. 
It is, however, more difficult to obtain regular sparking of a 
small condenser at low pressures. This is to be attributed 
to the greater mobility of the ions. Even in the case of the 
** uncondensed ” discharge of an induction coil, the capacity 
of the secondary is sufficient to produce the first spark. 
Indeed, if the resistance in the experiment described is made 
sufficiently high, the capacity of the gap itself is sufficient to 
prohibit the formation of the unidirectional glow^ There 
can be no hesitancy, therefore, about associating the discharge 
commonly called a spark with the discharge of a capacity. 
Yet, even if the analysis given has succeeded in properly 
classifying this discharge, it has not made the common 
nomenclature more palatable. The condenser discharge is a 
mixed one ; it contains at least two ionizing factors, which 
can batdly be associated in a fundamental definition. As has 
been observed, rapidly recurring “ sparks ” cause a large rise 
in temperature of the electrodes, so that metal vapour is 
liberated, thus introducing an “arc ” element into the dis- 
charge. Although this is not present to the same extent in 
slow flashes, the tendency exists, and in condensed induction 
coil discharges the metal vapour plays an important part. 
The writer is therefore of the opinion that the terms to 
denote typical discharges should be redefined in terms of the 
knowledge we now possess of the processes at work. 

Suggestions as to nationalisation* 

It is suggested that the nomenclature of the investigators 
oF the gaseous discharge should be universally adopted. The 
following definitions would result : — 
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Spark . — The initial unstable stage in any discharge between 
cold electrodes. 

The spark thus defined is associated with the sparking 
potential which may be measured, but the spark itself is a 
contlition rather than an observable phenomenon. 

A re , — discharge in which the current is carried by the 
metal ot the electrodes as well as the gas between them. 

This is an observable state. The definition takes no account 
of special techniques for the production of gaseous arcs by 
means of externally stimulated thermionic emission. 

Glow , — A discharge between cold electrodes, when the 
current is entirely carried by gaseous ions. 

Again this is an * observable state so long as the energy 
given to the gap is controlled by external resistances. 

To exemjdify the connexions between these discharges, 
consider the following hypothetical experiment. A direct- 
current potential difference is applied across an air-gap in 
parallel witli which there is no capacity, and in series with 
which there is no resistance. What will occur? 

As soon us the potential difference is equal to the “ static 
sparking potential for the given gap, a small eapacity 
discharge will rake place. This in its initial stage is a spark, 
but, owing to the shape of the glow characteristic (fig. 3), it 
becomes u glow almost immediately. Simultaneously the 
capacity oscinati4»ns die out. The glow is then carrying 
a current of a Few milliamperes. If the electrodes are of 
such a nature that a high temperutufe develops at the points 
where th«" discharge is occurring (lou heat conductivity), 
and if the boiling-point of the cathode is lower than the 
temperature reached (which will usually be the case), some 
of the metal is vaporized. This increases the current, since 
the ionizing potential of the metal is lower than that of the 
gas. Hence a higher temperature is developed. The process 
is cumulative, and in a very short time the discharge takes 
the form of an arc. iSince this amounts to short-circuiting 
the gap, the current is only limited by the power available. 

In general, electric discharges are mixed, containing both 
of the components, arc and glow. Of this nature is the 
induction coil discharge, whether condensed or uneondensed. 
A consideration of the power available in each ease explains 
the types of spectra which are obtained. 

The writer wishes to thank Professor Taylor Jones for his 
helpful criticism. I'he experimental work described was 
performed in th<% Research Laboratories of the Natural 
Fhilo«ophy Department of the University of Glasgow. 
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Wave Equations of an Electron in a real form. 
By D. Meksyn, PhD., Mathematical l>epartment, Edin^ 
hurgli University *. 

§1* Introduction aiid Suimnary. 

A S it is known the wave equations of an electron are 
imaginary expressions ; so are their solutions. It 
seems as if imaginary quantities are inherent in the wave 
mechanics. 

In the present paper an attempt is made to present the 
wave equations and their solutions it; a real form. 

In a recent publication t I have derived Dirac’s equations 
in a five-dimensional invariant form, and these equations, 
slightly modified for the case of an external electromagnetic 
field, may be presented in a real five-dimensional form. 

It is proved that in the case when Dirac’s equations have 

imaginary periodic solutions of the form ^fre ^ our 
equations have a solution of the form 

X cos-j^ -f sin-^ (nic%— Wt), . (1) 

where X and p, are real functions. 

Evaluating the energy tensor we obtain the characteristic 
<lifference of energies at transitions — namely, we get the 
following expression : 

Acos~(Wj~W,)i + Bsiii y(W,-W,)«, . (2) 


* Commtmieated by the Author, 
t Phil. Mag. [7] i*. p. S08 (1930). 
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where A and B are functions of the space variables ; the 
Eve-dimensional term mex^ drops out from tiie energy 
tensor. 

The real equations solve the difficulty mentioned by 
Dirac namely, that tlie same relativity wave equations 
are valid for particles of opposite charges ; this is due to^ 
the imaginary terms in these equations. 

As our equations are real, this difficulty does not arise 
in our case ; the equations and their solutions are different 
for positive and negative particles. 

It seems that the five-dimensional space represents a 
natural system of reference for the wave equations. 


§2. Equations for Free Motimi. 

The equations are derived from the Hamiltonian Principle 
(PhU. Mag. ibid.). The field is described by an anti- 
symmetric tensor of the second rank in five dimensions. 
The tensor has ten components, four of which are complex^ 
and two scalar functions are introduced as a result of the 
variational problem, in ail sixteen equations. 

The equations, thus obtained, are analogous to MaxwelFs, 
the latter being merely a four-dimensional projection of the 
former. They are 


and 

BF.p , , BFy, BGis , — n i 

Bj!y B^. B^p B*s Bfl j ’ I 

B«< ^B**’s ’ ) 

t=»l— 5. 

The expressions (3) and (4) comprise ton equations, and 
the six remaining art* 


^ ^ ^ dGya 

'd^y 

A %S==1“4:* 


. (5) 


In order to make these equations real we assume that the 
following components are purely imaginary : — 

Fu, Fai, Fa, F,„ Fs 5, Fss. 


♦ Proc. Boy. Soc. A, cxvii. p. 610 (19^). 
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If we substitute iFjg,... in (3), (4), (5) instead of Fij.,, 
we obtain sixteen real equations. They can, however, be 
combined into eight real equations. It appears that for 
our purpose eight functions suffice. 

We denote 


Fi4d“ Fi6==^l9 F24 4* F25 = <^8, 

F34 4'F35=^j, \*fG45 = 


Fgs — G i5 = <^59 F 31 - 


-G25 = d> 6 > 

F 32 — G35 = ^7, fl 4* F45=s 



{6) 


and combining in two’s the equations (3), (4), and (5) 
we easily obtain 


.A + A 

cdt d -*6 


cbt Bo;® 
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0^3 0^1 
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7^ dxi Ba^’s B»ii 
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d4>i d4>6 d4>^ 
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< 5^1 
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b.r 2 ' 


d<^3 

B«r3 


• (7) 


B<^3 Bd>4 

BiTi B.t3 d‘t‘2 


. 0 , 


= 0 , 


These equations can be reduced to Darwin’s 


§3. JEguations for the Case of an Ea^ternal 
Electromagnetic Field, 

We now consider the case of an external electromagnetic 
field. For a free electron the equation of momenta is 

7 * — Pl*— P**— J» 8 ® = »M*C* ( 8 ) 

We assume that mc^p^ is the momentum associated with 
the fifth dimension. 


Pfoc. Roy. Soc. A,cxviii. p. 658, 
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The were £ auction becomes accordinglT 

2jrt , 




- (Piari *f F2»2+f>sa:3+PsaJ5-' E<) 


( 9 ) 


where E is positive. 

Suppose now that we have an external electromagnetic 

SB 

field. In that case we know that instead o£ and we 

cot o^r 

have to substitute in our equations the expressions 

B ^TtieSf , B ^ine . 

”7 and T — Ay. 

CO^ a C QXr ti c 

B B 

We substitute, however, instead of and the 

O^r 

following forms (for the case of an electron) : 


cBt 


mc^ ’ 


B ^Ay B 


r=l,2,3.. (10) 


The equations (7) remain real ; the wave functions enter 
all terms through their differential coefficients of the first 
order. We can combine the eight equations (7) into 
Dirac's four equations. We shall have then to solve them 
by imaginary quantities. 


where 


§4. T/ie Law of Conservation. 

Multiplying (7) by <f>i, ^ 2 *** ^^d combining the eight 
equations we easily find 

P-- 2 J, 

jl = + i>34^S — ^ 4 ^ 5 ] , 

J2=r + ^ . (H) 

Js = [^2^5 <^ 4 ^ 7 ] ? 

[Alii + Mjt + Aaia] 4- H, 




mtr 


J 


H 




■J- • 


( 12 ) 


The law of conservation becomes 


M a. M ^ a. =0 
B*i Ba?s B* "** B*6 


(13) 
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In otiBT that conseryation shall take place it it neeeiNiary 
that the last term in (13) shall vanish, or 


Bis 


=:=0, 


what comes to the same tbin^, that the current densities 
Pjjhjifp be independent of ,^ 5 , 

The fifth component in ( 11 ) is rather complicated. For 
the case of a free electron, if p is equal to the energy E, 
the current is equal to pu P 2 j fs andys where pi are 
the momenta of a moving electron, and m is the invariant 
mass ; thus in this case the fifth component has a simple 
ph 3 *sfcal interpretation. 


§5. Comparison with Dirac^s Equations. 

We find now the connexion between the functions ^ and 
Dirac’s 

Dirac’s equations «re 

(po+mc)^p^i -f (pi—ips)ir4^p3ir3-0, 

( Po + mc)fs 4 - ( Pi + ips)i^3-p3ir4 = 0 , 1 ^ 

{ ;)o— — ip2)ir2 -f psfi =0, 

(po- me)f 4 + (p 2 -f ir 2 )f —P3f2 = 0 , ^ 

where 


Po=-^ 




B ^ rr B 


e . 


(15) 


Multiplying the first equation (7) by t, and subtracting 
from the second, we find that the obtained expression is 
equivalent to the second equation in (14) (in our expressions 

appears instead of me). Performing similar trans- 
formations with the remaining equations ( 7 ), and comparing 
the obtained results with (14), we arrive at the following 
connexion between the functions ^ and yfr : — 


§ 6 . Solution of the Equations^ 

We shall now prove that in all cases, when Dirac’s 
equations have imaginary periodic solutions, the real 
equations have real periodic solutions. 
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We consider the general case of an external electro- 
magnetic field, and assume that the periodic solutions depend 
upon time in the following way : — 

. . (17) 

^ cosflf A ^ 

A glance at the equations (7) and (10) shows that in the 
general case they cannot be satisfied by a simple sine or 
cosine solution, but must be a combination of both. 

We assume accordingly for the <A’s the following 
expressions : — 

=s — Xj sin a — /i,2 cos a, ^6 = — X4 cos « -f /Lfc4 sin a, 

^ 2 = Xg cosa— /i 2 sin «, <j>s^ — X 4 sin« — fi^cosa, 

— Xj sin cos a, ^ 7 = — X 3 COS a + /ii 8 sin i*, 

<^>4= X|Cosa — fjLisina, <^Q= — Xs sinu — /Lt3COsa, 

. . . (18) 

Inserting these values of fp in (7), and equating to zero 
separately the cofactors of sin « and cos a, we obtain 
sixteen equations for the eight functions X and /t ; there are, 
however, only eight diflFerent equations, and they can be 
combined into four, which are found to be Dirac’s equations. 

Thus we obtain the following connexion between Dirac’s 
functions and the X and /a : 

yifc=«X4t>A, 1—1—4, .... fl9) 

or the X’s and fis are the real and imaginary parts of 
the yfts* 

§7. The Energy Tensor. 

We evaluate now the energy tensor, and show that we 
obtain the characteristic difference of energies at transitions. 
This is reached in wave mechanics by making use of 
imaginary quantities. 

Let us consider only two terms in the expression p in (11), 
as the other terms give similar results. 

For the case of transitions the terms in p 

become 

where ^ and belong to different states. 



• . ( 20 ) 
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Inserting in (20) the valnes of the from (18) we easily 
obtain 

4' 4- {« •• 

4* (Xg/as^ sin (a— a^) 

a‘ = ^(m/-.r5-W'0, .... (21) 

anti hence 

<*-«»= -^(W»-W)f (22j 

This is the correct expression for the energies of 
transitions. As we see, the five-dimensional term drops 
out from the energy tensor. 

It can be easily shown that our energy tensor is Identical 
with Dirac’s 

§8. The Uydroijeii Atom, 

We consider now the case of the hydrogen atom, in order 
to give an instance of n certain peculiarity inherent in these 
equations. 

It is known that a law of conservation can be derived from 
the imaginary wave equations, and every solution of these 
equations satisfies the law of conservation. 

JSow the position appears to be somewhat different in the 
case of the real equations. A law of conservation follows 
also from these equations; it is, however, expressed in a five- 
dimensional form, which represents a conservation in the 
usual sense only if the fifth term vanishe.^. 

We have therefore to discard all solutions which do not 
satisfy the condition 

ij"" 

Let us now show the bearing of these considerations upon 
the solution of the problem of the hydrogen atom. 

In that case Ai = A 2 =i A 3 =: 0 , and a glance at the equations 
(7) shows that they can be satisfied by assuming 

2w 

^4~sin-j-(mca’3— WO, 

27r 

<f> 6 , <l>«, i>7, ^8~C0S"’^^ (wiC 4 rj-W<). 
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Now, evaluating the energy tensor for this solution we 
obtain that 

^ sin^(mr*r5-~Wi0cos Wi^). . (25) 

Thus the fifth dimension does not drop out ; we do not 
obtain the difference of energies at transitions* 

As in this case, however, we have fco conclude that 

0^5 

the solution (24) does not represent a possible physical state. 

Let us now give briefly the correct solution for this case. 
Dirac's equations have been rigorously solved for the 
hydrogen atom b}’’ Prof. Darwin*. We make use of 
Darwin’s results. 

The functions have the following expressions 

(Darwin^s equations 7.4) : — 

-~iFARr+i[cos + 1 sin ^ 

-^2 ~ — * Fa Ra+J [cos ( u 4- 1)^ 4- i sin (u 4- 1)^] , . 

^3 5K 4 - tt 4 - l)GARfr [cos uS 4- i sin u4 >’\ , 

’sz (— k 4* «) GaRa r cos (u 4- 1) 4” t sin {u 4- 

where F* and Ga are certain functions of r, and 

R,=(^-«): sm-^ (d7^) Hot-- 

From (26) and (19) we obtain the values of X and and 
inserting the obtained expressions of X and ft in (18) we get 
the required solutions of our equations. 

So, tor instance. 


hence 


X, = FaRa+i sinif^, fti = FARA+ACOSii^ ; 

u r 27r 1 

^3=FaR*+i cos (n?c.r5— W<)J, 

^4 = F *R“+i sin ^ (wM-arg - W<) J . 


§9. The Wave liquations for Positive Particles. 

Two difficulties, as Dirac t has pointed out, are inherent 
in the relativity ware equations. 

• Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxviii. p. 668. 
t Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxvii. p. 610. 

pm. Maq. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 86. April 1932. 
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(a) They have twice as many solutions as appear to be 
necessary/ The solutions can be schematically repre- 
sented as 


( 1 ) te 

( 2 ) 




2vi 


Wt 


27ri 




Wi 


(27) 


wher« ^ stands for all four functions and is the con- 
jugate of 

The second set of solutions is associated with negative 
kinetic energy. 

The appearance of negative energy is inherent in any 
relativity theory. It appears also in the classical theory, 
but there the kinetic energy changes continnously, and, 
as it is initially positive, it cannot become negative* 

In the quantum theory discontinuous transitions are 
possible, and it is therefore not easy to separate these two 
sets of solutions. 

Schrodinger *, however, tias recently suggested how to 
separate the positive and negative solutions. 

(b) The relativity imaginary equations have another 
difficulty; they are valid both for electrons and protons. 
It can be shown that the conjugates of (14) are equivalent 
to the same eqnations where e is changed into — 

Let us elucidate this poiut by considering the conjugate 
of the fourth equation (14). It is equal to 



-:A.)y,=o. (2S) 


We now consider the first equation for a positive particle ; 


we have to change e into — and we obtain 

Comparing (29) with (28) we find that 

^+, •^,+, i#r,+, 

are equivalent to _ _ _ 


• BerUnet BerichU, p. 63 ( 1981 ). 
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or for the proton are eqaiiralent to the eon* 

jugate equations for an electron. 

(r) Let us now consider the case of the real equations. 
Instead of Dirac^s four complex: functions we have eight 
.real ones, with the corresponding positive and negative 
solutions : — 


and 


'^-COS [®- X ^'"‘^•^5 + wo,] ^ 


(30) 


(31) 


where (30) relates to an electron and (31) to a proton ; 

is a function of the space variables. We see that not 
only the equations but dso the solutions are different for 
electrons and protons. 

Dirac * has suggested that the negative solutions of an 
electron could be associated with a proton. 

As we see from (30) and (31) this interpretation of 
negative solutions cannot be justified in our case because 
the negative solutions of (30) have a different form 
from (31). 

To pass from (30) to (31) we have to change the sign 
not of W, but of m ; this, however, is equivalent in our 
equations to changing the sign of e. 


§10. On the Meaning of the Fifth Dimension. 

It is known that the idea of the fifth dimension was 
advanced by Kaluza in order to bring about the welding 
of gravitation and the electromagnetic field ; but this 
conception appears to be very useful in wave-mechanics ; 
the latter gives us a definite interpretation of the fifth 
coordinate. 

An easy way of introducing the fifth dimension is to 
follow the same procedure as in the case of four dimensions. 

As it is known the four-dimensional principle of relativity 
is bised upon the law of constancy of velocity of light 

♦ Proc. Roy. Soc. A.» cxxvi, p. 360 {19^}. 
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propagation. If e is the velocity of light, the transformation 
of coordinates has to leave invariant the expression 



(32) 


or 

+ — <^di^:=0 ; • . . . (33) 

this leads to Lorentz^s transformations. 

In the case of five dimensions we start from the 
fundamental equation of the quantum theory, 

ArrrE. ...... . (34) 

As de Broglie has pointed out, the transformation of this 
equation for moving systems does not conform with the 
usual principle of relativity ; this led him to the wave 
conception of an electron. 

Let us give a metrical representation of the equation (34). 
We have 



mnchit 

da^ 4 - 4 * dz^ 

TJ 


(35) 


Let 

1 __ 1 
"“t' 

we 6nd from (35) 

c^d^-dr^-d^-dz^-d.n^ = 0 , 

where 


. . (36) 

• ■ (37) 


dXi=H:dt, (38) 

i-0 

or Planck’s frequency condition, applied to an electron in 
four dimensions, can be considered as a **wave” in a five* 
dimensional space. From (38) we see that the fifth 
coordinate describes the periodic phenomenon associated 
with energy. From (37) we obtain the law of trans- 
formation for the fifth coordinate ; it is invariant with 
respect to Lorentz’s transformations. 


I wish to express my thanks to Prof. Darwin for 
invaluable criticism of this paper and for many useful 
suggestions. 
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LXXVIII* The Bending of Colvmns of Varying CVo^^- 
eeetion . — IIL By J. A. Wit^cken, BBc^^ PLJ).^ 

Lecturer in Electrical Engineering at Armstrong College ^ 
Hewcastle-^upm-Tyne 

I N previous papers f the theory o£ tapering columns has 
been developed, as far as it concerns loads acting in a 
longitudinal sense, whether in the axis or eccentrically. 
Two types of columns have been discussed, specified as 
straight tapering or bulging.^^ 

The case of a combined longitudinal and transverse load is 
important in all structures subject to wind pressure. In a 
transmission line for electric power any support may be 
loaded obliquely at times, due to wind effect on conductors 
and on the mast itself, and where the horizontal trajectory 


Fig. 1. 



of the line is curved the mast is always subject to a trans- 
verse pull. 

The following investigation deals with some type of 
loading that may occur under these circumstances. We 
consider the transverse load represented by a single force Q, 
acting at a given point of the column, in addition to the 
usual axial thrust P. 

(A ) — A column simply supported at both ends* The 
equations of bending moments are, in the usual notation, 

EI^+Pj^-t-Q6*/J=0£ora>*>0, . . . (63) 

Elg + Qa(l-«/0=0 for Z > « > a, . (64) 

* Oommuaicated by tbe Author, 

1 Phil, Mag. iii. p. 418, m. p. 1066 (1^27). 
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with the boundary conditions and subject to the 

conditions of continuity involving equality of deflexions and 

curvature at «=o .c . . 

(i.) In ease of a straight tapering column, specified by 
P/EI=(*+^«)~*, the equations integrate into 

.V« — p bxfl +A(a + ^x) sin (xo-X) 
and • (65) 

y = - 5a(l - .f/0 -f B(a+^*) sin (x-xO^ 
respectively, where 

X=(«^+^*«)-*, X:®=Xo. Xi'=Xi- 

Writing also xI'^X*’ the conditions of continuity lead to 
A sin (xo-x')=fis»« (x'—Xi)- 

Acos(xo-x')+B<‘‘>s(x'-Xi)=P 

A=p(«+^fl)sin(x'->^i) 

cosec (xo-Xi)» 

B= p(«+^a)sin(xo-x') 

cosec (xo-xO* 

The quantity which for an axially 

loaded column of this type becomes equal to nr for the 
‘‘ crippling load,^’ we shall denote bv X, and write 

Xo-x'^sX. 

Defining, as before the taper-ratio p bv 


and putting 

a -h )8a = af ' 5= «pa/si , 

and substituting in (65), we find, after reduction, 




sin (1— sjXsinrX 
r{l— ^)XsinX 






( 66 ) 



m 


of Columns of Varying Crosssection. 
and the bending moments thus become 

r\ tn /,.sin5\sin(l— r)X - . 

M=:Qa{l— ^/O— Ti tor l> x> a. 

When the column is uniform, t. e., when p—l, we have 
rssxtl^ s^a/lj f=l, and the bending moments become 

nr rv7sin (fix//) sin (xK/l) - ^ a 

HkI tora>->0, 

.jjWajMOrlMl for i> » > ., 

Xsm X 

in agreement with the known formulas, 

(ii.) Considering the bulging’^ type of column, specified 
by P/EI=(a-P)8.i?)~^ the solution to the fundamental equa- 
tions (63) and (fi4) are written 

y- - ^(M0+A(a+^^)’'*sin {Xo-X)> 

and 

.y= “ pa(l-**'/^) H-B(«+Ac)'^sin(X— Xi)> 

respectively, where 

/*=V/3"'‘— i- 

Writing now 

Xi)-Xi--Ml‘>g/)=X, 

where X has the same meaning as above, and using the same 
notation as under (i.), we find, after reduction, 

yssz p {a\/ sin (1— s)X sin rXcosecX— 

for a > 5? > 0, 

ysr p{aVf|*sin5Xsin (1— r)XcosecX— a(l— A»/i)} 

for l>x>a,} 

• • . (68) 

and so the bending moments become 

Ms= QaV sin (1 — 5)X sin rX cosec X for a > ir > 0, 
MasQaVW^ 5Xsiii (l—r)X cosec X for i > a? >a. 

. . . (69) 
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The nnifonn colamn is to be considered a special case also 
of* this type, as a simple calculation will show. 

If the longitudinal thrust P does not act in direcHon of 
the axis, but at a distance / from it, there will be an 
additional deflexion as found above (/. c. p. 1066), namely, 

»’=/■ {l-f(oo5 vx+ rx)} 

for the straight tapering column, and 

y'-f { 1— v'f(cos r\+ — r\^ 

for type (ii.) ; and, correspondingly, additional bending 
moments, due to the eccentricity of the load. The fact that 
these values are additively superposed on those due to the 
load Q is inherent in the linear character of the fundamental 
differential equations. An easy calculation based on the 
complete equations wuli bear out this statement. 

As would be expected, the transverse loud Q always causes 
a definite deflexion and a finite bending moment whether P 
is axial or not, and this bending moment is directly propor- 
tional to Q and depends in a more intricate manner on P 
throuL*^h the quantity denoted X, which may be written 
TT VP/Pj 2 , Pe being the Eulerian crippling load on an axially 
loaded column. If Q becomes vanishingly small, the bending 
moment decreases indefinitely unless at the same time X-^tt, 
i,e., unless P approaches the crippling %"ulue. 

(B ) — A column huilt in at one end and free at the other end. 
The bending moments in the two portions of the colun)n are 
given by the equations 

EI~^ +P(3/-A) + Q(x-a) = 0 for a > « > 0, 1 

Elg+P(i/-A) = 0 for />*>«, 

di/P 

with the boundary conditions and the 

conditions of continuity of deflexion and curvature at 

(i.) If the column is of the type («-l-^.r)‘"^ = P/El, the 
solutions to the above equations are written 

p (a — 4?)*+* (a4‘^a?)(Ai cos^^-f-Agsin;^) 

and y + (at cos % 4- B^ sin x) respectively. 
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The boundary conditions are equivalent to 

Ai 008^0+ Ag sin — ^ (h + aQ/F), 

Ai(/3 cos xo + - sin Xo) + Ag(/8 sin Xo — ^cos Xo) = 
leading to 

Ai =s — i (A + aQ/P ) cos Xo + i/SA + (« 4 -) 8 a)Q/P}sin xo, 

As= — - (A 4 aQ/P)sinxo— {jSA + (a4-^a)Q/P}cosxo- 

Ct 

Fig. 2. 



Substituting these values for the integration constants, 
we find, for the deflexion below Q, 

ys=A+(a— dr)Q/P+ (a+/9.r)-| - i(A + aQ/P)cos(xo— X) 

+ [,5A + (« + /Sa)Q/P] sin(xo— x) [ 

and introducing the notation as defined above, and re- 
arranging, 

1 rX + cos 

sin rX— cosrX for AT > ^ > 0. (71) 



t at x—a. 

•J 
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To deteraaine the constants Bi and B, we h»re the 

conditions . n f.., «— I 

Bicosxi + Bjsinxi =0 tor s—i, 

and _ 

(Ai- B,) sin x' - 
These give q 

Bi=Ai-{« + ^«')psinx', 

0 y 

Bj=A, + («+/8«)fcosX’ 

whence the deflexion above Q becomes 
1 1 sinr\+ cosrx) } 

+ «{« { 1 [.inrX-,»(r-.)X]-c«rx} tor l>,r>^a. 

The bending moments now are 

' a>x>0,} 


and 


foi 


M*=Mi— Q^^ 3in(r-s)X for / > * > a. 

. . . ( 73 ) 

The deflexion at the top is obtained putting f =:p and 
r=l in the expression for yi/>* >®, 

sinX + cosx) } 


+ap 


9 (sinX— sinl— «X) — co 8 x| 


leading to 


i {sinX— sin ( 1 — *)X}-- cosX 

— • (74) 

^ i/£lli8inX+ cosX 

X 

If the transverse load Q act at the top««i and *=1, 
and we have 

,Q_l-XcotX (75) 

f 1/p-l+XcotX’ 
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These expressions become infinite for XecrtX«l— 
nnless at the same time Q becomes infinitelj small. The 
meaning of this is that when the vertical load P approach!^ 
a certain valne^ such that XcotX-> 1—1/p, an infinitely small 
transverse force is sufficient to cause deflexion. The limiting 
value of the vertical load is seen to agree with the crippling 
load'’ previously defined (i, e. p. 424). 

fii.) For a column of the bulging type, as specified by 
P/EIa=(a+^^)‘’*, the solutions to the equation (70) are 
written 


a?)Q/P+ cosi^+Aasin x) 

and 

l/ssshi^ )8^{BiCos%-f Bj sin x) 

respectively, with 

X-fi log(a+^ar). 

The conditions at a?=0 and »=/ lead to 

Ai cos xo A, sin Xo = — “7“ (h + aQ/P), 

Ai sin Xo— Ajcosxo^ --hl2fi^a-'((il2fiP){2\/etl/3^ ajy/ a),, 
from which we find 

A / 


v«V 


CO9X0+ 

Q j u / , 1 • \ V « • ( 

-p\W« ^ -7^ h 

) 

„)_^cosxo}* 


i * / . 1 

Aj = - ( 81 " xo - x« 


2m 

Q f a / . 1 \ Va 

Substituting above, we find for the deflexion below Q 
i»h.rx)} 

COS rX“h 




( 76 ) 


To determiae the constants Bx and Bj we have 
B, cos xi + Bj sin xi » 0, 
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and the continuity conditions 

(Ai-Bi)cosx' + (A3-B2) sinx'^0, 

(Ai~Bi')sinx'-(A,-Bs) cosx'= 
jind from these we find 

O A Q y/a+fia . , 

B,=:A,-p— ^sinx', 

Q y/a+ffa j 

B, = A3+ p — cosyd- 
The deflexion above Q is thus expressed by 
A 1 — ■»/ f^cos r\ + ^sbi rX^ ^ 

+ pv^?{^;;;^Y^{sinr\+N/f sin(r-«) 

— a^cos rX-r ^sin rX^ I . (77) 

The bending moments for the two portions of the column 
become 

* Mj = PA V f l^cos rX + sin r\^ 

+ Q V 1 1 a^cos rX -f 

for a> iC > . . (78) 

and MjssMi — Q %/ P sin (r— ^)X for I > w > a, 

K^-p) 


The deflexion at the top is found as before, 
Q I sinX-h sin 


-a|, . (79) 


p* — p* sin X -1-2/4 cos X 

and if Q acts at the top this becomes 

*=F‘{ (l-rt(i42;c 3n ) -^l- • • 

The two expressions for A show, as above, that if P 
approachoAS the crippling value, defined by cotX-*- —1/2/4 
or (/tlog p) cot (/tlogp)-^^ logp, an infinitely small trans- 
verse force will cause a finite bending moment. 
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LX XIX. 7 he Cohesive Force between Solid Surfaces and the 
Surface Energy of Solids. By B. S. Bradley, 

T he cohesion between quartz fibres and between eqnal 
glass spheres has been described by Tomlinson The 
cohesive force was measured by the bending of the fibres* 
In this paper an improved method is described for measuring 
the cohesive force between unequal spheres in geometrical 
contact, as it is difficult to get spheres exactly equal in radii,, 
and the bearing of the measurements on the surface energy 
of solids is discussed. 

1. Theoretical . — The Cohesive Force between Two Spheres, 

The cohesive force between two spheres may be found on 
the assumption that two molecules of the solid, whose centres 
are a distance x apart, attract one another with a force 


Fig. 1. 



— , where n is an integer. London and Eisenschitz and 

X 

Slater have shown by wave mechanics that the predominant 
term in the attraction between molecules depends on the 
inverse seventh power of the distance at sufficient distances. 
London points out that, although this force is electrical in 
origin the attraction between two molecules is independent 
of the presence of a third, as with the gravitational force* 
This is exactly the type of force considered below. In 
particular surface molecules will attract with the same law 
as those in the interior. 

The force between two spheres may be calculated rigor- 
ously as follows : — As a preliminary the potential of a single 
molecule, P in fig. 1, due to a solid sphere of centre 0, will 
first be considered. The coordinates of any point A on the 
surface are r, 

♦ Connaunicated by the Author. 
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Let there be g attracting molecules per unit volume of the 
eolid sphere* The potential of a molecule at P due to a 
polar element of volume r* sin at A will be 

— ^ di> dr 

where PA=y. Hence the potential at P due to a spheri<^l 
Aell is 

_ rr ^ 

1)JJ 

Since y*=c^ + r*— 2cf cosif, where PO = e, this becomes 


2trrqXdr^ 

^ 0+r 

dy 2wgX dr 

r ^ - 


c(«-l)J 

yn-2 

1 L(c+r,’-« 



(c— 


0— r 


On integrating with respect to r between the limits r and 0 
we get the potential at P due to a solid sphere. This is 



We now consider the mutual potential of two solid 
spheres. In fig. 2 the potential of a molecule at P due to a 
solid sphere of centre 0, radius is obtained from the last 
expression by putting r=ri, cs=yi. Hence, as before, the 
mutual potential of a polar element of volume r| sin 6 d0 
dip dr^ at P and the sphere 1 is 

J^^A„ede d^,dr. !- 

(«— l){n— ^ L + s 

+ 1 + I 

(n— 4)0,+ri)’'-* 

- (n-4)(yi-rO-J’ 

-where rj is the radios o£ the aeo(Had sphere. 
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Since *f 1 * 2 * -“ 2 cir 2 cos where C| 3 = 0 O', the mutual 

potential of a spherical shell of radius r^ and the solid 
sphere 1, is 


47r*(y^\r2dr2 
(n — l)(n-“3)ci » 

Cl— rt 




. . ( 2 ) 


where X is the expression in square brackets in (1). The 
integral in (2) is easily evaluated to be 

i r 1 + — L 

(n— 4)(n— 5) L(n — 6) (^ 1 + ^ Oi+r,)*"® 

1 

~ (»-6)(yi-ri)— * (yi • 

To obtain the mutual potential of the two solid spheres (2) is 
now integrated with rj as variable, between the limits r* and 
0. This gives the result 

4w®r;*X. T 

(n — l){w — 3) (« — 4)(n — 5) Ci’ 


where Y is equal to 


1 , 

(n— 6)(n— 8)(ci + ri + rj)“-® (n— 6)(n — 7)(ci + rj + rt)““^ 

, L_ <’<'1— 

(«— 6)(n— 8 )(<!i— ri+Vj)*"® {n— 6)(n— 7)(ci— ri+rj)""’^ 

ri r,{cl + r^) 

(n— 7)(c, + rj-+rj)’‘-’ [n— 6)(fii4 ri + rj)*-* 

r, ri Cl — r i) 

(n-7) (cj-ri + rj)"-^ 0*— 6j(ci— r,— r,)"-* 

_ (ci-bri) 1 

(«-6)(n-7)(c, + r,-r*)-J'^(»i-6){n-8)(c, + r,-r*)»-* 

, (ci-^ i^ 1 

(n— 6 )(m — 7)(ci— ri — (a- 6)(w— 8)(ci— rj— rg)"-« 


^(ci +ri) ^ 

(n — 6~) (c, + r, — rj ( n — 7 ) (ci + rj — rg) ^ 


^iCci-^i) , n 

(n— 6)(ci-r, — r,)”-® ’’’ (m— 7)(ci — rj — r*)“-» 


. . (3) 


This is now differentiated with respect to Ci, and Ci is put 
equal to ri+rg+d, where d is the nearest distance between 
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the centres of surface molecules of the spheres^ Since the 
spheres are touching in the experiment, d is the molecular 
diameter ; hence d may be neglected compared with Ci, r|, 
or fj. Therefore only those terms need be included *which 
have rj, i. e., d, in the denominator. Other terms are 

retained in (3) in order to show that the potential can be 
expressed in a finite form even if this condition is not com- 
plied with, and in order to avoid leaving out terms at an 
early stage in the calculation. 

The force between the two spheres, when d is very small 
compared with ri, and Ci, is therefore 

_ 1) (n _ 3J(« - 4) (n -Tf) 
where Z is given by 

_ 1 n JL 

(n — 6) (n — 6)(n — 7 (n — 

1 ri(fi ri ) _ V _ ^ 

(n- 6)(a-8)cV-» ~ 


(n — 7 )ci^d** 

Here again only the fifth term is of any importance, as other 
terms are only approximately d*, d^, d* as large. Hence the 
attraction is 

r,r2 1 ^ ^ 

(n— l)(7i--3)(«-~4)(n— 5) rj-f 

The result (3) holds only when n >8. As an inverse 
seventh power is likely from quantum mechanics, it is 
interesting to see what result is obtained in this case. Terms 
containing indices of the power n —6 in Y remain the same, 
and, in addition, one must add 

— -f ri) log -i— 4- (Ci— ri) log ^ 

VI I/O o fj— r| 


+ (ci + »-,) log 


e, + ri—rt 
Ci+Ti 


(Cf 


Cl — ri 


• • X m 

On differentiating — as before with respect to the result 

(4) is again obtained, if <?!, are of the order 10-^ cm. 
and d is of the order ICH® cm. The same result (4) is 
obtained if n is 8. 

Expression 4 is symmetrical, as it should be in ri and 

and has the correct dimensions, since is a force. 

a 
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2. The Surface Energy of the SoUd, 

The measurement of the cohesive force between smoo^ 
surfaces provides a new method for finding the surface 
mevgy of solids. On the assumpl^on already made for the 
law of force the total surface energy is 

I 

(n-.l)(n-.3)(n~4Xw-5) d^‘ 

Let the diameters of the two spheres be di and d^. Then 
the cohesive force between them may be written in the form 

A ^ y where A is a constant independent of the dimen- 
sions of the spheres in the region of dimensions considered. 
Then on the above analysis the surface energy of the solid is 

27r* 

This relation holds, moreover, if a repulsive term is 
included in the interinolecular force, which will then be of 
the form 

X g, 


(probably more nearly representing the actual force). 
It thus appears that the total surface energy may be calcu- 
lated without having to use accurately plane surfaces in 
order to measure the cohesion ; but owing to the assumptions 
involved the result can be regarded only as a first approxi- 
mation. In view, however, of the small amount of experi- 
tnental work on the surface energy of solids the author feels 
that the method is of interest. Previous calculations of the 
surface energy have involved solubility measurements. 
AntonofFs method, which assumes that the surface tension 
of a solid equals that of a liquid which neither rises nor falls 
in a capillary tube of the solid has been criticized by Adam 
who points out that what is measured is the work of adhesion 
of the liquid to the solid. 


3. The Apparatus, 

The essential part of the apparatus is shown in fig. 3» One 
of the spheres is supported by a quartz spiral spring, which 
is attached to a quartz frame hanging on a hook A. On 
sliding a glass tube constricted at one point round the 
spiral spring the base of the frame rests against the constric- 
tion, and the spring may be removed. The other sphere h 
PUL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 86. April 1932. 3 K 
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attached to the rod B, which is waxed, with vacuam wax, 
into the brass rod C. C slides accurately through two guides 
D, D, fixed into a brass tube which is waxed to the sur- 
rounding glass tube on one side. In this way a gap is left 
whereby the lower part of the apparatus may be eyacuated. 
On the end of C is fixed a small wheel, which runs on the 
wheel of the cam F. F is carried by a brass tube waxed to 
a stopper (made from a ground joint). Gis a tube carrying a 
small amount of radioactive deposit to discharge any electri- 
fication. A heating coil may be slid over the two spheres. 
Apiezon grease was used. 


Fig. a 



When a determination of the cohesive force is to be made 
the ?*topper is rotated slowly, so that the two spheres come 
into contact. On rotating the stopper slowly in the reverse 
direction the upper sphere is pulled down until separation 
occurs. The distance between two horizontal tangent planes 
to the spheres is read on the microscope, and gives a 
measure of the cohesive force between the two spneres in 
geometrical contact. When the spheres are allowed to come 
together a slight flattening occurs at the region of contact, 
and on pulling the spheres apart by a force acting along their 
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line af centres ^is flattening will decrease until geometrical 
contact is reached Jnst before separation. 

' The spring was calibrated by means of weights made from 
platinnm wire. 

4. Resulte with Quartz Spheres. 

The upper quartz sphere was fused to the spiral spring, 
the lower to the quartz B. The spheres had thin necks, and 


4 . 





were then nearly spherical at the portions which came into 
contact. The spheres were heated to incandescence in an 
oxy-gas blow-pipe, the apparatus was assembled, and the 
cohesion measured, A large number of settings were made 
and the mean taken. A repetition of this procedure gave the 
same result to within a few per cent. The temperature was 
about 15^ C. 

The results are embodied in fig. 4, which gives the plot of 
the product of the diameter of the spheres divided by their 
sum against the cohesive force. A straight line is obtain^, 
which, in agreement with theory, goes through the origin. 

3K2 
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fli 0 a^iratiis was eiraeuattd, with the h^termi^ by means 
of a mercury-vapour diffusion-pump. The same result 
ym» ohtmned to within the accuracy of the method. 

From the straight line the constant A of section 2 is found 
to be 212. This corresponds to a surface energy of 33*8 ergs 
per sq. cm. It is unlikely that a surface film of water would 
withstand the baking-out adopted^ so that the cohesive force 
is probably a true property of the surface. The fact that the 
same result was obtained in air as in a vacuum may be due 
to the squeezing out of adsorbed air molecules from quartz 
molecules whicn come nearly into contact, or the gas film 
xsmy not be removed by baking-out. Consider two surface 
molecules, one on the surface of each sphere, and the line 
joining their centres parallel to the line of centres of the two 
quartz spheres. If the shortest distance between the surface 
of these surface molecules is A, then their centres lie on 


circles of radius ^ corresponds to twice the 

diameter of an adsorbed molecule, say 5 A.U., and t ^ 


is *5 X 10-^ cm., this radius is .5x10“"^ cm., so that only a 
small fraction of the surface of the quartz s|)heres need be 
desorbed of air molecules. 


It is unlikely that the forces measured are due to electrifica- 


tion of the quartz. One vrould not expect the value of the force 
between the two spheres to be reproduced after heating tlie 
spheres again in the blow-pipe if the results ^ere due to 
electrification ; neither would one expect the forc«^ to 
remain constant w ith time in the presence of the discharging 
radioactive deposit. Before starting the work the author 
repeated Tomlinson’s experiment with two fibres carrying 
quartz spheres. The fibres were drawn out from a quartz 
rod, which was waxed to a thick-walled glass capillary. The 
two glass capillaries were inserted through a rubber hung in 
a bottle, on the bottom of which was a cup containing a little 
radioactive salt. The glass tubes were bent towards one 
another until the quartz spheres touched. On bending the 
tubes away from one another the spheres remained in con- 
tact until the fibres had been bent to a certain amount, wluch 
did not appear to change for weeks. 

The quartz spheres have cooled from the liquid by 
becoming increasingly more viscous. As there is presum- 
ably no violent discontinuity in this process, the surface of 
the quartz glass would be expected to be sufficiently smooth. 
The mean of a large number of determinations was taken in 
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6aeh|oskie, so tbi^ oeighboariog points oobM oon^o ^to 
oontaot, and those m^ns differed, as already slated, by only 
a few perlcent. 

5. Remits with Borate Spheres. 

The method is limited to glassy solids, as cryfitollia^tion is 
hound to develop large cracks. Glass was cmmdered 
nnsnitable because of its uncertain composition ; sodintt) 
pyroborate, Na 2 B 407 , was therefore tried. The tip of a 
platinum wire was fused to a small sphere in an oxy-gas 


Fig. 5. 



flame, und was dipped repeatedly into molten borax, which 
Imd been fused until free from bubbles. The blob of borax 
was manipulated in a small flame to fonn a sphere attached 
by a short thin neck to the platinum sphere. The borax did 
not then crack on cooling. One sphere was hung from a 
hook on the spiral spring, the platinum wdre attached to the 
other was sealed into the rod B, now of glass. 

Results for freshly fused spheres are shown in fig. 5. 
Here also a straight line is obtained, passing as it should 
through the origin. The constant A has the value 434, 
corresponding to a surface energy of 69 ergs per sq, cm. 
In this case the cohesion sinks in a vacuum to about a third. 
Verv probably, therefore, a water film is responsible for the 
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cohesion in air, and the removal of this film probably leaves 
the surface in a rough condition, as one would expect the 
surface energy of a salt snch as pyroborate tobe greater than 
that of quartz. In accordance with this, while dry air had 
no eflEect, the cohesion rose on admitting water vapour to the 
spheres in a vacuum, but no reproducible result could be 
obtained. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Tomlinson and to Professor 
Lennard- Jones for rending the manuscript in one stage of 
its preparation. 

Summary, 

An expression is obtained for the cohesive force between 
two unequal spheres in geometrical contact. From the 
constant in this expression the surface energy of the solid 
may be computed. Results are obtained in agreement with 
the theory. The surface energies of freshly fused surfaces 
of quartz and sodium pyroborate are 33*8 and 69 ergs per 
sq. cm. In the case of borate spheres, however, the cohesion 
is probably due to a surface film of water. 
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LX XX. The Vibrations of Revolriny Shafts, 

By David Robertson, J),Sc,^ M,LE.E,* 

I N the Phil. Mag. for August 1931 (SuppL), on pp. 297- 
311, there appears a paper by Dr. R. (L J. Howland 
bearing the above title. 

The first portion of this paper is based on the inaccurate 
statements that the assumption of negligible gyrostatic effects 
gives ‘‘ equations which are the same relative to axes rotating 
with the shaft as they would be with respect to fixed axes, 
except that a field of centrifugal force must be introduced. 

♦ Commimicated by the Author. 
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It also leads to the result that the motions in any two mutually 
perpendicular planes through the axis, and revolving with it; 
are sensibly independent/^ 

These statements take no account of the Coriolis accelera-^ 
tion in the y-direction which is necessary to change the 
direction of the ^‘-velocity as the axes of reference rotate, 
and to keep the point moving tangentially at the same rate 
as the reference plane as the distance from the centre of 
rotation alters because of the .r-velocity ; and of the similar 
acceleration in the ^-direction because of the y- velocity* 

Let the coordinates of the moving point, referred to axes 
rotating at be ar, y ; and to fixed axes which coincide with 
the rotating axes at zero time be Then, if the rotation 

is from w to ?/, we have 

= a cos cot —y sin ait, 

(t' =r COS mt^y sin mt) — co (.r sin -f y cos cot ) , 
ic' 5S2 (ci* cos cat — y sin mi) — - 2m {it sin mt + y cos mt) 

— m^{aj cos cot — y sin cot ) , 

with similar expressions for the y-coordinates. 

The first two terms of the right-hand side of the last 
equation give the component in the fixed ^-direction of the 
acceleration relative to the rotating axes ; the second pair 
gives that of the Coriolis acceleration, and the last pair that 
of the centripetal acceleration. 

From the above equations it is evident that neither of the 
^tatements quoted above from Dr. Howland’s paper is correct, 
and that the conclusions which he draws from them are 
conseqnentl}" invalid. 

Using stroboscopic vision it is quite easy to demonstrate 
experimentally that the frequency of vibration of a shaft 
does not vary with the speed of rotation as required by 
Dr. Howland’s equation (5), but remains sensibly the same 
as when there is no rotation, so long as the speed is 
insufficient to produce appreciable gyrostatic effects. 

The stroboscopic shutter may be attached to a small motor 
whose speed is kept constant at that value which makes the 
vibrating, but not revolving, shaft appear to stand vStill with 
a bent form which gradually straightens as the vibration dies 
away. With a single slot shutter this speed will be found 
identical with the critical speed of the shaft. 

If whilst rotating at any speed the shaft be set .into 
vibration by a blow, its stroboscopic appearance will be the 
same as when it was not rotating, except for the whirl due 
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te a«y waat o£ Imlanoe, thus showing that the frequmoy has 
not bi^ altei^ed by the rotation. 

Near the critical speed the whirl due to unbalance may he 
too krge to permit tne vibration to be distinguished from it; 
but the proof cun be extended W this range by attaching the 
shutter tu the motor driving the shaft instead of to a sepai*ate 
mohir. 

The stroboscope then eliminates, so far as vision is con- 
cerned^aii periodic motions of the rotation frequency, includ- 
ing the rc^tioii itself, and the other vibrations are seen with 
their frequency apparently reduced by an amount equal to 
the speed of the shaft. Within about 200 rq}.m. of the 
critical speed the apparent frequency of the vibrations set 
up by a blow can be timed, and their uetoal frequency deter- 
mined by allowing for the speed of the shaft It will again 
be found to be the same as the critical speed. 

In essentials Howland^s fallacy is identical with that of 
Ohree * and of the others who followed him in predicting a 
critical speed at 

This f^lacy has been repeatedly exposed, among others 
by Rodgers on pp. 129-130 of the 1922 paper which 
Dr. Howland mentions. 

There are at least four jmpers which give measurements of 
the magnitude of elastic hysteresis, or internal friction, in 
steel, and one point upon which they do agree is that the 
forces concerned are quite independent of the velocity of strain f- 

Thus the assumption that these forces are proportional to 
the velocity of strain, upon which most of the remainder of 
Dr. Howland's paper is founded, is contrary to the known 
facts. 

His reference to Filon and Jessop’s paper misleads the 
reader into supposing that these writers have put forw^ard 
this assumption as one which fairly represents the Facts for 
all materials, whereas they state quite the contrary. After 
mentioning that tliey tried it for one material, they pro- 
ceed : — thorough examination of a number of curves, 

* The Wliirling and Transverse Vibrations of Rotating Shafts,” Proc. 
Fhys. Sec. 190J5-05, xix. pp, 114-150 (11/3/04); and Phil. Mag. ser, 0, 
vii. 504-5^ (May 1904). 

t Ho|d£insan and Williams, “ The Elastic Hysteiesis of Prm*. 

Roy. Soc. A, Ixxxvii. pp, 502-511 (13/12/1912); Rowett, ** Elastic 
Hysteresis in Steel,” d>ia, A,lxxxix. pp, 52^543 (2/3/1914); Kimball, 

Measarement of Internal Friction in a Revolving Deflected Shaft,” 
Oen. Blee, Rev. xxviii. pp. 554-568 (Aug. 1925) ; Kimball and Lovell, 

** Liteimal Friction m Solids,” Mech. Engineering, xHx, pp. 440-44^ (l^hiv 
1927), and Phys. Rev. L pp. 948-950 (Dec. 1027); Canfield, Internal 
Friction in Metal^i,” Phvs. Rev. xxxii. pp. 520-5^ (Sept 1928), 
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however, showed large ami systematic divergence from this 
law, and it was definitely discarded (p. 168). 

Although Kimball is qow of the opinion that some of tlie 
pheaoitieiia observed by Newkirk and himself were doe to 
another cause discovert later, and although his <|uantitati\e 
theory may be disregarded as based on assumptions (tlie 
same as Dr. flowlaiid^s) which he himself found to be false 
when lie made measurements of elastic hystereris, bk main 
coitclusion that elastic hysteresis and cramping fits may, and 
oft4*n do, cause whirling in a sliaft running above its critical 
speed is inost certainly correct. The present writer has 
watched the phenomenon too often to admit the slightest 
doubt of its existent^. 

Dr. Howland is a^in in error when Ite states that a per* 
manent external force is necessary to bring hysteresis into 
play ; all that is required is that there should be a bend in 
the shaft which does not rotate at the same speed as the 
shaft itself, so that the material is subject to an alternating 
strain. 

Any accidental disturbance of the shaft from its position 
of equilibrium under the action of the main whirling forces 
will produce a transient whirl ivhich rotates at the critical 
speecL When the shaft speed is higher than this the elastic 
hysteresis gives a driving force maintaining this whirl, and 
if ihis force exceeds Idle friction opposing the transient whirl 
that transient will grow until the shaft strikes the stops. 

In his paper on ‘‘ Shaft Whipping * Newkirk explains 
how be measured the actual rotaticm of the whirl by means 
of an oscillograph, and states that he always found it equal 
to the critical speed and in the direction of rotation of tl e 
shaft. 

Feb.24tb, 1982. 


LXXXI. On Oherheck^s Vortices. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — 

I SHALL be obliged if you will kindly publish the following 
reply to the comments on section 7 of our paper f “ On 
Oberbacx s Vortices ” made by Messrs. Rutherford and 
Caldwell in the December 1931 issue of the * Philosophical 
Magazine,^ pp. 119{b*1191. 

♦ Gen. £1^, Bev. xxvii. pp, 169-178 (March 1924). 
t Pbil. Mag, xi. pp. 1057-1081 (May 1981), 
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The metbdd adopted by ns in this section is admittedly 
approximate. The rigorous hydrodynatnical equations are 
too complicated, and it is impossible to obtain a solution^ 
We had therefore necessarily to simplify the equations by 
making suitable assumptions. The problem is to deterinine 
the motion of a jet of water forcing its way through still 
water. There is a discontinuity of motion at the boundary 
between the *^jet^^ and the “still water.” All the equa- 
tions written in section 7 refer to the “jet” and not to 
“ still water.” Initially no element of fluid in the jet has 
rotation. It is the interaction of “still water” and the 
that introduces rotation in the latter. Had there 
been no “still water” the jet would have merely traced a 
parabolic trajectory, and would not have tieveloped into 
“spiral vortices.” We therefore made the assumption that 
the forces producing rotation in the jet are due to an 
extraneous agency, namely, the “still water,” and should 
therefore be inclmied in the force terms (X, Y). It was 
further assumed that the rotation 

^ _ By 

^ B// 

which was initially zero for each eletnent of fluid in the jet. 
continued to remain so throughout the motion. This step 
was supported by equation (9 ) ; because this equation shows 
that the rotation f involved in the “inertia terms” and the 
rotation X in the “force terms” enter into the hydro- 
dynamical equations in the same way. Unless therefore 
one of them be assumed to be zero, we would be taking 
account of the “rotation” twice in our equations. As in 
this case the rotation is produced by an extraneous agency 
the assumption ^=0 would appear to be the most logical 
one. The comment that equation (10) “ will certainly not 
be fulfilled for a fluid with friction ” is tantamount to that 
“ stream line ” motion is impossible in a fluid with friction, 
and would thus appear to be absurd. 

At any instant the velocities at the different points on a 
transverse section of the jet may be regarded as more or 
less constant. The internal viscosity of the fluid within th<^ 
j<4 is negligible. The viscous forces, however, come into 
play at the boundary between the “still water” and the 
“jot.” The viscous resistances introduced by “still water ” 
to the motion of the jet are plainly extraneous forces. We 
therefore make the simple assumption, as is usually done, 
that such forces are proportional to the velocity at any point 
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of the jet. There is nothing in this assumption ^hich goes 
against the rigorous equations of hydrodynamics. For 
incompressible fluid the rigorous equations are 


Da V 1 Bp 


-f r 
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It is known * that the term due to viscosity, gives a 

variation of u ‘‘ following the same law as that of temperature 
in thermal conduction or of densit)^ in the theory of diffu- 
sion. This variation is, in fact, proportional to the (positive 
or negative) excess of the mean value of u through a small 
sphere of given radius surrounding the point {x, y, z) over 
its value at that point.^’ It is clear that if we draw a small 
sphere having its centre at any point of the boundary between 
still water and jet ’’ then at its centre w = 0 and within 
the portion of the spiiere in the jet Therefore we can 

take the viscosity term to be equal to — vic-ti, k being a 

constant^ or simply —/a?/. Within the limit of approxima- 
tion involved in this deduction equation (6) would ap[)ear 
to be quite correct. If a narrow stream of water in any 
transverse section of w^hich the velocity is more or less 
uniform has to force its way through another fluid which is 
stationary it must experience viscous resistances approxi- 
mately in the manner of equation (6). 

There is no assumption involved in equations (11) ; they 
are merely steps leading to a solution of the dynamical 
equations as ibrnnilated under (9). The fact that 


tan 6 = ■ 


Y 

U 


i> independent of t is in no way inconsistent with our photo- 
graphs. It 1ms to be remembered tliat the dynamical 
equations (9) refer to axes having an arbitrary origin but 
when substitutions of the kind (11) are made in them the 
axes have the pole of the equiangular spiral as the origin. 
This is clear from the subsequent solution, and particularly 
from the expres'^ions for velocity given in (29). Since the 
pole is moving the direction of flow at any point fixed in 
j-paee certainly changes with time, hut at a point fixed rela-* 
tively to axes passing through the pole, the a?-axis being 
parallel to the axis of the jet, the direction of flow measured 
with reference to these axes does not change with time. This 
is ^vhat the expressions for velocity given in (29) mean, and 
is in agreement with our observations. 


* Lambs ^ Hydrodynamics,’ fourth edition, p. 57S. 
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Jb solving eqmtioQS we did assume tkit X is uaiferm 
^it)ughout the moving liquid, but stated that the solutions 
s > obtained would be applioable over th<uie regions where 
this condition is strictly satisfied/^ The solution obtained 
on this assumption shows that the tmjeetory of the jet is a 
pair <>£ equiangnlur spirals. I£ observations also show that 
the trajectory is a pair of equiangular spirals, then obviously 
X is more or less «ni£orm over the region covered by each of 
the spirals* 

It is seen from equations (15) that V^L=0 and V^M=tO. 
The equation of continuity gives Therefore from 

the second equation of (11) we get Since L, M, 

are all harmonic functions, we see that the second 
equation of (14), namely, 

M = (fi — a)^+X<f>, 
can be satisfied only if 

(1) M is a constant, and (p and y* are proportional to 
the same harmonic function, 

or, (2) M, (f), yjr are all proportional to the same harmonic 
function* 

Whether we choose (1) or (2) the result comes out to be of 
the same form as given in (16). There is therefore no loss 
of generality if we take the solutions of equations (15) in 
the form 

L = f{t) and M = constant. 

The omission of the arbitrary constant in (16) is of no conse- 
quence. It is omitted because it does not affect any of the 
subsequent steps. 

In (13) we express (U, V) in tlie form 

n - j. V 

It is definitely known that when the components of velocity 
are expressed in this form ^ is not the velocity potential 
nor is ^ the “stream function.” Uds-^Vdy is not a perfect 
differential, even if </> is proportional to as is given in 
(16), and therefore no velocity potential can exist. Equa- 
tion (21), just like (16), is merely a functional relationdbip 
betw^n ^ and This equation does not make ^ a 
“velocity potential ” or a “ stream function.” According 
to analytical geometry the curves 

^ fP ss constant 

ist 
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must intdrseet the curves 


s constant 


at ft constant angle. The orthagonality o£ the functions ^ 
and ^ as expressed in (21) does not affect this angle of 
intersection in any way. The angle e in equation (24) 


cannot be equal to 


TT 

2 


unless fA 


a. 


Equation (28) does not 


therefore become constant. The jet must therefore have 
the form of double equiangular spirals at any instant. 

The mathematical theory is undoubtedly approximate^ the 
more so because the motion in any section through the axis 
of the jet has been regarded as two-dimensional ; but it will 
I hope be clear from what has been written above that it 
has none of the defects stated by Messrs. Rutherford and 
Caldwell. The agreement between the results deduced from 
it and the experiments is so close in all the essential details 
timt it is certainly not fair to ascribe it to mere coincidence. 


The Obserratory, 
Bombay. 
Jamiary 3, 1932. 


I am. Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

S. K. Bakerji. 


LXXXII. Notices respeetittp New Books. 

Monographs on Biochemistrg : The Glycosides. By Dr. E. F. 

Aemstbong, F.R.S., and K. F. AfiMSTBOKo. (London : 

Longmans, Green ^ Co., 1931. Price 12^. ijd. net.) 

^PHIS work is based on a section of the well-known monograph 
^ ‘The Simple Carbohydrates and the Glucosides,' written 
seveml years ago by the senior author. It affords a valuable 
account of our present knowledge of the chemistry of the 
“ giucosides,’’ and embodies much of the very latest work in this 
field. This is specially the case in Chapter III., which deals with 
the soluble plant pigments and contains a useful summary of 
various aspects of the researches of Robinson and his school, 
including the synthesis of anthocyanins and work on the position 
of the sugar molecule. 

The term Glycosides ” does not meet with approval from all 
chemists, although it serves as a geneml name for the compounds 
yielding sugars (mannose, rhamnose, galactose, as well as glucose) 
and hydroxylic compounds on hydrolysis. Glueosides, therefore, 
form a special division of the class of glycosides. Still less 
euphonious and contrary to usual chemical nomenclature is the 
term aglucone,” suggested by Japanese workers for the non-sugar 
portion of the glycoside molecule. This may be an alcohol, a 
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phenol, an isothiocyanate, or a cyanohydrin, but rarely, if ever, 
a simple ketone, which is what the term would naturally imply* 

The opening chapter pays homage to the pyranose and furanose 
formulae for the sugars, but the older and now discarded term 
y-sugar is occasionally met with. 

, In connexion with the cyanophoric or cyanogenetic glycosides 
(both terms are used) details are given of the many diffeient 
factors, temperature, humidity, stage of development, and 

cultivation (as distinct from “wild” growth), which afEect the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid produced by the plant. This is 
obviously of economic and toxicological importance. Acetone 
cyanohydrin occurs combined with glucose as linamarin or phaseo- 
lunatin in young flax-plants and the seeds of the rubber- tree. It 
has been suggested that this acetone is the precursor of isoprene, 
from which not only rubber but most ingredients of essential 
oils may be derived. The importance of acetone in biochemistry 
is undoubted ; it occurs also in the diabetic animal as a product 
of the bacterial decomposition of carbohydrate, and arises from 
aliphatic acids by the action of moulds. 

The recent work of Baker and Robinson on the isoflavone 
glucosides also finds a place in Chapter III. This class of com- 
pound has only recently been recognized among natural products. 
Attention is drawn to the interesting formation of malonic acid 
on hydrolysis of the anthocyanin monardein occurring in golden 
balm. The malonic acid is attached through the sugar }>ortion 
of the molecule. The work of Raistriek and his collaborators on 
mould fermentation is mentioned in Chapter I. : reference might 
be made here, however, to Raistrick's isolation from cultures of 
Penicillium lutemn of luteic acid, which also gives glucose and 
malonic acid on hydrolysis. Other micro-organisms can also 
produce malonic acid. 

Reference is also made to the recent observation that certain 
anthocyanins yield p-hydroxyciiinamic acid and p-hydroxy ben zoic 
acid on hydrolysis. It may be mentioned that p-methoxy cinnamic 
acid is also obtained on hydrolysis of yangonin, another >-pyrone 
derivative of plant origin. 

The last two chapters deal with the function of glycosides and 
the utilization of carbohydrates in plants. They will be valuable 
to those who propose to investigate changes occurring during the 
storage and ripening of fruits. 

An excellent bibliography, wdiich has come to be regarded as a 
feature of this series of monographs, greatly enhances the usefulness 
of this valuable work. 

The Nature of Physical Theory: a Study in Theory of Knowledge . 

By ViCTOB F. Leistzen, Ph.D. [Pp. 295-f'xii.] (New York: 

John Wiley Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 

19dl. Price 21«. net.) 

This hook is an attempt to expound systematically how physical 
theory has developed by successive definition and approximation. 
The process of development is envisaged as follows : — There is an 
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abstraction of concepts from experience, a discovery and expression 
of laws in terms of the concepts, a redefinition of the original con- 
cepts to a higher order of approximation vrith increasing pr^ision 
in the definition of conditions, a redefinition of new concepts in 
terms of the laws, and finally a reinterpretation of the original 
concepts in terms of the new. 

After an examination of the basic concepts — space, time, body, 
quantity, etc. — the author proceeds to a survey of the method, 
principles, and systems of physical theory. In this section, which 
covers some three quarters of the book, there is given, within the 
limits which brevity imposes, an eminently clear and readable 
account of theoretical physics. The treatment of the geometrical 
conception of nature is particularly attractive. 

To the earnest student of physics as well as to the experimenter, 
who are onh’' too often unable to see the wood for the trees, such 
a survey should provide a valuable bird’s-eye view. 

The analysis of the fundamental concepts with which the book 
opens, and the discussion of methodological principles with which 
it concludes, though stimulating and refreshingly free fi*om 
philosophic jargon, would gain in force and clarity by some ruthless 
pruning of rej^etitions. 

A useful list of references is appended to most of the chapters, 
an adequate index is provided, and the typography is excellent. 

Theoretical Physics. By W. Wilsox, F.R.S. — Yol. I. Mechanics 

and f£eai (Newton-Cakxot). [Pp.332, 80 diagrams. Boaids.] 

(London : Methuen k Co., 1931. Price 2ls. net.) 

This volume is the first of three which pui-pose to pi-esent an 
account of the theoretical side of Physics particularly intended 
for teachers and students. 

In this first volume Mechanics and Heat are presented, with 
appropriate introductory chapters on Euclidean and Vector Analysis, 
the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes, followed by useful 
chapters on Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Electricity. Chapters 
on Kinetic Theory, Thermod^^namics, and, of course, Statistical 
Mechanics complete the volume. 

It is made clear in the preface that the author aims at treating 
the subject on broad historical lines, with the result that the first 
volume is necessarily ** entiiely classical ; moreover, the mathe- 
matical treatment is kept within the limits set by a reasonable 
mathematical equipment. Special mathematical methods, where 
employed, are given special explanatory attention. 

The book is likely to l>e of considerable value to the earnest 
student of Physics at the University. The title is perhaps a shade 
misleading, in that the subject of Heat, as dealt with in this 
volume, is confined within the region of Thermodynamics and 
Kinetic Theory ; but this is a small matter of criticism in view of 
the generally good character of the book. 

It is well printed, and the considerable mathematical i^eproduction 
is very pleasing. 
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LXXXIII. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

February lOtli, 1932. — Prof. E. J. Garwood, M.A., 

F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Prof. S, James Shand, D.Sc., Ph.D., P.G.S., delivered a 
lecture on ‘ The Reaction between Granitic Magma and 
Lamestone at Palabora, Transvaal/ 

The Lecturer said that the Palabora granite is intrusive 
among ancient schists which include b^es of crystalline 
limestone. The hill Lulu Kop is a mass of metamorphosed 
dolomitic limestone isolated in the granite. Between granite 
and limestone there is a belt of fiat ground, up to 2 miles wide, 
within which all the rocks exposed are rich in diopside and 
apatite ; they vary from shonkinite to pyroxenite and massive 
apatite. Between these rocks and the granite there is a narrow 
belt of diopside-arfvedsonite-syenite. The evidence indicates 
extensive reaction between granitic magma and limestone, 
producing syenite and shonkinite, and it is suggested that the 
pyroxenite was formed by the sinMng of diopside crystals from 
the contaminated magma. As assimilation of limestone 
went on, soda seems to have been progressively expelled from 
the magma, for in the shonkinite the only felspar is a highly 
potassic microcline. No nepheline is found at the present 
level, but there is a possibility that the expelled soda may have 
formed nepheline-rocks at higher levels, now removed by 
erosion. 

The following communication was read : — 

‘The Lavas of Mauritius.’ Bv Prof. S. James Shand. 
p.Sc., Ph.D., F.G.S. 

The lavas of Mauritius are mainly basalts, some rich in 
odyine and others almost or quite free from it. No felspathoids 
have been detected, but some of the rocks are of the ‘ pacifieite ’ 
type, having nepheline in the norm. Soda-trachyte was 
found at two locahties, and must be regarded as a differentiate 
of the basaltic magma. This rock, too, holds normative 
nepheline and is not far from a true phonolite. The problem 
of deriving phonolite from a basaltic magma is briefly discussed. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
view expressed by their corresponderdsf^ 
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LXXXIV. Collisional Friction on Electrons moving in 
Gases, By E, €. Childs, B.Sc., PkD,* 

I T is customary to include in the equation of motion of an 
electron moving in a gas under the influence of electric 
fields a term representing a force of frictional type, i,e,, 
a resistance to the motion proportional to velocity. The 
equation of motion may then be written 

Px . dx „ 



where the electron of mass m and charge e moves in the 
direction, say ^r, of the field E^c, This simple expression 
implies no motion excepting that produced by the field. 
This is justifiable provided that the velocity acquired, due 
to the field, between collisions is small compared with the 
random velocity due to thermal agitation. The coefficient g 
is the frictional term referred to, and it can be shown f that 
it is given by 



In this expression t is the average time elapsing between 
two consecutive collisions, and the value is deduced on the 

Communicated by Prof, E, V. Appleton, F.R,S. 
t See, for example,' Townsend, * Electricity in Gases/ p. 84 , 

Phil Mag. S. 7, Vol 13. No. 87. May 1932. 3 h 
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asaamption that directed momeotum is completely destroyed 
at each impact. A more rigorons treatment gives * 

m 

This is only valid for conditions such that the free paths are 
distributed according to an exponential law, they are 
determined by the laws of chance. This implies that the 
mean free path must be much smaller than the dimensions 
of the vessel containing the gases and the electrons. When 
these dimensions set an effective limit to the lengths of the 
free paths, the value of g increases, and in particular when 
all free paths have the same length, L the separation 
of the walls of the vessel when the gas is at very low 

pressure, g becomes equal to In the present work 

only the first-mentioned conditions are considered. 

The frictional forces play an important part in the refrac- 
tion of wireless waves at the ionized layers in the upper 
atmosphere, for they are the cause of components of current 
in phase with the allernating electric fields, and hence 
determine the absorption. If this is sufficient, the circular 
polarization of downcoming waves is accounted for f. 

It was considered that experimental confirmation of the 
value of the frictional force calculated on a kinetic theory 
basis would be of value, particularly as doubts had been 
expressed J as to the ability of an unmodified kinetic theory 
to yield correctly the mean free path of an electron, even 
to the right order. Briefly, Ponte and Rocard have shown, 
by applying the reasoning of Sutherland § and Wellisch |i 
to electrons, that the electronic mean free path is not 
4 2 times that of the molecules of the gas in which the 

electron moves, but is only about one twenty-fourth of this, 
L e.j r is only about of the commonly accepted value. 
This is due to the polarization of homopolar molecules or 
rotation of permanent dipoles by the approaching electron. 
The field thus set up draws in the electron, possibly to make 
a collision which otherwise would not ocenr. The authors 
then proceed to show that the phenomenon of ^‘skip-distance’^ 
indicates that this result is quite incompatible with the 

♦ Loeb, ‘ Eanetic Theoiw of Gases,' p. 448. 

f Appleton and Ratcliffe, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, cxvii. p. 676 (1928). 

% L’Onde Electrique/ viii. p. 179 (1929). 

§ PMl. Mag. (6) xxxvi. p. ^ (18^). 

\\ PbiL Trans. A, ceix. p. 249 (1^)9). 
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esiperiinental results of Appleton * and hb oo-workers, utioli 
yield a Heaviside layer height o£ only some tO-lOO km* 
In fact this height is an over- rather than an nnder- 
estimation^ since in the present state of knowledge of the 
charge distribution of the layer it b impossible to allow for 
rednetion of group velocity suffered by the wireless waves* 
The property of ionized gas upon which attention was 
focussed in the present work was its electrical conductivity 
when high-frequency alternating electric fields were im- 
pressed upon it. A knowledge of thb, together with the 
electron concentration, suffices to determine for 




( 3 ) 


where a is the conductivity of ionized gas containing 
N carriers per c.c*, each of mass m and charge e, when the 

field frequency have seen, it is necessary 

that the mean free path of the electrons should be but a small 
fraction of the dimensions of the apparatus, this condition 
necessitating high pressure or, what is the same thing, 
large g. Wlien this condition is satisfied, g is large compared 
with mp for all ordinary values of p, (3) then reduces to 
the simple form 


a = 




(4) 


Determination of J? and — . 

T 

In order to compare the experimental value of g with 

the theoretical value of it is necessary to know the 

average velocity of tlie electrons or, what is actually 
measured, the electron temperature to which the Maxwellian 
velocity distribution corresponds. In this work, then, full 
use was made of Langrnuirb probe-current analysis method J , 
for it is capable of yielding information both on the electron 
concentration and on the electron temperature* 

The method consists of observation of the current to 
a probe electrode, inserted in the discharge in the region 

♦ Proc. Eoy, Soc. A, cxxvi. p. 542 (1930) and preceding papers. 

t Appleton" and Childs, Phil, Mag. (7) x, p. 974 (1930). 

X Oen. El^. Bev. xxvii. p. 449 (1924). 

3L2 
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to be investigated, when the potential with respect to some 
fixed point, nsnally the anode, is varied* The probe is 
conveniently a short length of fine wire, in the present 
case of tungsten of diameter 0*07 mm. sheathed in glass 
except for a protruding length of 7 min. A curve of total 
current against voltage is plotted, and from the strongly 
negative region information is obtained which enables the 
total current to be corrected for positive ion contribution. 
The logarithm of the electron current, t_, is then plotted 
against voltage, and the curve is found to be a straight line 
over part of the range, of slope 




. . (5) 


K being Boltzmann^s constant and T the absolute tempera- 
ture of the electrons. This expression is only valid for 
current carried by retarded electrons. At space potential 
the semi-log curve departs from linearity, and at this point 
the electron current is given by 



. . ( 6 ) 


A being the probe area and N the electron concentration 
in the discharge. N can be calculated from (6) and (5) 
while r, the average velocity of the electrons, can be obtained 
from (5) for 


V 



§ Kf 

TT* VI 


(7) 


A typical semi-log curve is shown in fig. 1. N may also 
be found from the accelerated electron current, but it was 
found that such currents were accompanied by distorted 
discharges, the results being meaningless. 

The value of t is, of course, easily obtained from (7), for 


T 



( 8 ) 


the electronic mean free path, being obtained from tables. 


Determination of <r. 

As we have seen, once N is known it is only necessary to 
find the electrical conductivity, a, in order to ascertain the 
value of g. Many methods were tried before <r was 
satisfactorily evaluated. In all of them the device of 
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sobstitation of resistances of faiown value for the leak- 
resisbitice of the ionized gas was resorted to. In on# 
method the ionized gas, produced by a direct-current 
discharge between cold electrodes in a cylindrical tube 
containing air at low pressure, constituted the core of a 
screened solenoid. Eddy currents in the core had the effect 
of reducing the effective self-inductance of the coil. In 



70 80 30 
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other cases the ionized gas was placed in the field between 
two parallel condenser plates, forming the whole or part 
of the dielectric. The difficulty in this case is that, if 
positive ion sheaths form, results are not capable of numerical 
interpretation, while if the sheaths are removed by maintain- 
ing the condenser plates at space potential, the damping 
is so excessive that the triode oscillator supplying the high- 
frequency field ceases to function. Some of the effects of 
sheath formation had been observed in earlier work on the 
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didecferio constant of ionized gas Some anomalous resnits 
slmwing tlie inconsistencies produced by sheath formation, 
will be given. 

Two condenser plates were fixed externally to a discharge- 
tube so mounted that ii. could easily be removed from the 
field between the plates and an exactly similar tube oon- 
tuining a mixture of xylol and alcohol substituted. The 
condenser plates were connected to the ends of a Lecher 
wire system, which was excited by a triode oscillator 
oscillating at a frequency of about 3x10® cycles per sec. 
The amplitude of the potential difference between the plates 
was indicated by a crj^stal detector circuit, and the dan^ping 
produced was used as a measure of the resistance in parallel 
with the condenser. It was assumed that the mixturi* 
of xylol and alcohol producing tlie same damping as 
the ionized gas possessed the same electrical conductivity. 
It may be mentioned that the high frequency was used in 
an endeavour to penetrate the sheaths which formed on the 
glass walls. Measurement of the conductivity of the liquids 
at low frequencies presented no diflficuUies. 

It was found that the experimental value of was very 
much larger (ban the calculated value, but decreased as the 
ionization increased in intensity. For example, with n ttibo 

current of 6 m.a. = 136, while at 10 m.a. = 45, 

pcala. ff&dc. 

gas-pressure remaining constant. This result is not remark- 
able when it is remembered that the probe experiments give 
the electron concentration in the main discharge, while 
positive ion sheaths have a considerably lower concentration. 
Consequently they have a considerably lower conductivity, 
to which the positive ions, in which the sheaths are rich, 
make but little contribution by reason of their considerable 
relative mass. The overall conductivity, which is the 
quantity measured by substitution of similar bodies of 
liquids, is therefore much lower than that of a similar body 
of main discharge containing the measured number of 
electrons per c.c. Reference to equation (4) shows that 
this error produces an excessive value of ff. Moreover, 
as the electron concentration is increased, the sheaths become 
thinner in consequence of space-charge laws f, so that the 
discharge becomes more and more nearly uniform over the 
whole cross-section of the tube. The overall conchictivity 

♦ Appleton and Childs, loc, cit, 

t Child, Phys. Rev. xrdi. p. 492(1911); Langmuir, Km Eev. ii. 
p. 450 (1913). 
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is therefom more aearlf equal to ttiat o£ the core of uniform 
discharge, and g tends towards the calculated value. Tonks 
working with mercury vapour, recognizes the sheath effect^ 
bat neglects it in obtaining a r^stance value of the right 
calculated order. This is probably due to the great tmm 
of the positive mercury ions, for the positive ion cmrreni 
determines sheath thickness, and the space-charge equation 
shows that, other things being equal, a heavy carrier requires 
a shorter distance between source and collector. 

It was clear from these r<^ults that the sheaths must be 
removetl, and this was impossible while they formed on the 
walls of the tube. Hence, in the next tube built provision 
was made for the introduction of the condenser plates inside 
the tube. They were of Eureka, 1 cm. by l’5cm. each, and 
were spot-welded to short Eureka wire helices. The jdates 
were introduced into the 3 cm. diameter tube from one end, 
and the stilF wire leads, which also were the sole supports, 
were pushed down capillary side arms and into the wire 
helices. The latter were slightly too small, so that the 
leads could only be pushed in by turning against the 
direction of winding, thus insuring reasonably good contact 
and rigid support. 

These plates were maintained at space potential, and 
therefore the previous method of comparison with known 
resistances, i, e., observation of damping of the circuit 
containing the condenser, was useless, for reasons which 
have been stated. In order to maintain oscillations it 
was necessary to couple the oscillator to the condenser 
via a step-down transformer, and the method of comparison 
used was the observation of change of effective inductance 
of the primary coil of this transformer. The latter was 
connected, together with a variable condenser, to a triude 
to form a source of maintained oscillations, as in fig. 2. 

The oscillation frequency was about 10^ cycles/sec. As is 
well known, closing of the secondary circuit through resist- 
ance produces a decrease of effective self inductance of the 
primary, this in turn causing an increase in frequency of 
the oscillations. This change was so small in practice as 
to be observed only by change of pitch of the neterodyne 
note produced by the oscillator of fig. 2 and another of 
slightly different and fixed frequency. This change of pitch 
waariie means of comparing the conductivity of the ionized 
gas (the leak-resistance p of fig. 2) witn known liquid 
conductivities, an audio-frequency oscillator being used 

♦ Tonks, Fhys. Rev. xxxvii, p. 1458 (1931). 
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to Dcieasure change of pitch. It is necessary to develop the 
simple air-cored transformer theory for cases, such as that 
under consideration, v?here the reactance of the condenser 
in the secondary circuit is of the same order as the leak 
resistance at the frequencies used, and where the primary 
circuit is tuned. 

We will first consider the resonant frequency of the 
circuit. This is not exactly equal to the natural frequency, 
but is approximately the same as the frequency of maintaimd 
oscillations. In fig. 2, C 2 and p represent the ionization 
condenser and its leak (either due to ionized gas or connected 
resistance) respectively. It is connected to L 21 a ooil of one 
or two turns of resistance Rg. The latter is coupled by 



mutual inductance M to the primary coil, of inductance Li, 
and resistance R|, w^hich is tuned by the condenser Ui. 
Consider an alternating E.M.F. of form Eoexp(^pO injected 
into the primary circuit. Then the primary and secondary 
currents, ii and ig, may be obtained as follows. 

Let the vector resistances of the primary and secondary 
circuits be written, respectively. 



where j represents ( — l)t. Then we have, as the expression 
of KirchhoflTs laws, 

d-JA) =r Eoexp (jpt) = E, 

= 0 . 
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Solving for the primary current we find 
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In this expression gti is the current amplitude. Reference 
to fig. 2 shows that 


a = R, 


0 = pLx- 


c = Rs+ 


pCi 




i+p=*Usy’ 
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If the circuit is tuned to resonance by Tariation of Li or C„ 
then b is the only variable, and resonance occursiwhen 




t.e.. 


phi- 


1_ 

pL'i 




. . (13) 


The resonant frequency therefore depends on both 0, 
and p, and the dependence may more clearly be seen by 
substitution of circuit constants. Cj is of the order of 
0-1 cm., p lies between 10,000 and 100,000 ohms, and 
therefore />*Csy is quite negligible compared with unity. 
R, is negligible compared with p, being at most a few' ohms 
at radio frequency, therefore, 


c-P> ) 

d p{La- C,y), ) 


• . (11) 


and d is much smaller than c. Hence (13) may be approxi- 
mately rewritten 


pLi — 


1 

pOi 


dpm* 


c* • 


. . (15) 


Hence, when p decreases then c decreases and d increases, 
while when C* decreases c remains constant and d increases. 
Therefore, when either or both of C 2 and p decrease 
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we see from (15) that pLi— must increase if the 

resonant frequency is to remain unaltered, u e*, the value of 
the tuning capacity, Oi^must be increased. Alternatively, 
if Cj remains constant the resonant frequency increases, 
and this, as already described, was the method of carrying 
out the experiment. More laborious substitution, without 
approximations, yields the same conclusions - 

Conversely, increase of or p, or both, leads to a decrease 
of resonance or natural frequency. Cj and p always vary 
together and in the same direction, for the dielectric 
oonstant of ionized gas is known to be reduced by increasing 
ionization In this connexion it is interesting to note yet 
further experimental evidence confirming the necessity for 
sheath removal. When the condenser plates were left free 
to assume their own potential, sheaths formed, which in- 
creased the efiEective value of Cg beyond the nn-ionizetl 
value *, and kept p large (resistance of positive ion sheaths). 
In this case the oscillation frequency was found to decrease, 
.as expected. 

Since reduction of p is accompanied by reduction of Cg, 
and both result in increase of oscillation frequency, it is 
clearly necessary, in order to measure conductivity, to be 
able either to separate the effects or to be able to assign 
to each its proper proportion of the total frequency change. 
If k is the dielectric constant of ionized gas, 




cr = 


1 _ 
Ni?* 

y 


f 


( 10 ) 


that the larger p is the more nearly is change of Og 
negligible compared with change of p. Substitution in (13) 
showed that if p is of the order of 10"'^% change of p is 
almost solely responsible for change of frequenc 3 % while with 
p equal to the effect of change of p outweighed that 

of change of Cg by about three to two. It was proposed 
to determine p approximately by neglecting consideration 
of change of Cg, and by successive approximation to arrive 
at a final value. The method, however, was found to be 
insufficiently sensitive to make this process worth while. 
The results, however, showed that the observed value of 
jr was of the same order as the theoretical value. 


♦ Appleton and Childs, lee, mt. 
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Friction on Electrons moving in Gases, 
Experimental Results. — 1. 

Air-pressure — 1 mm. Hg. 

Mean free path of electrons (calc.^) . = 3*6 x 10“* cm. 


Tab. 

ojrwnt. 

Electron 
speed, V, 

Electron 
concentra- 
tion, N. 

Conductivity, o. ^(obs.) = — • 

.yfrato.) { 
_m ; 

r ’ 1' 

6m.a. 

06 volts 
= 1‘4X10« 
cm. /sec. 

9*0 X lO^c.c. 

2-2xl0-«e.m.a. 0'96XlO-‘« 

1 

S-5X10-" ‘ 

? 

j 

10m.a. 

4 volts 

=rlixl0» 

' cm. /sec. 

2*5 X 107c.e. 

1 j dyn./cin./see. 

*27oxiO-»| 


Efforts were directed towards increase of sensitivity by 
(a) increasing frequency change, and {h) decrease of 
local noise from the H.T. generator producing the discharge, 
but experience showed that progress did not lie in this 
direction. It may be remarked that the gas conductivity 
was compared, not with liquids of the same shape and 
known conductivity, but with known resistances of sputtered 
type. These all possessed self -capacity comparable with 
that of the ionization condenser, but different resistances 
possessed sensibly the same capacity. A 3-megohm leak 
was therefore connected in parallel with the ionization 
condenser during the discharge experiments, and was 
replaced by leaks of lower resistance when comparison 
was being sought. In this way the self-capacities of the 
resistances were eliminated. It was proposed to correct for 
edge-effects by a single experiment with a liquid of known 
conductivity in the tube. This would, of course, spoil the 
tube for further work, and neither this nor the successive 
approximation mentioned was carried out, the accuracy 
of measurement of <r not warranting the labour. Attention 
was then turned to another method. 

Final Determinaiion of a. 

It is not diflScult to see that in order to minimize the 
effect of change of capacity on the impedance of the 
ionization-condenser circuit the reactance of the condenser 

^ Meim flee path of molecule from Bloch, * Kinetic Th^sy of 
Gases.’ 
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should be very large compared with the equivalent paralle 
resistance. This implies the use of quite low frequencies, 
and at once rules out the heterodyne method. The method 
finally adopted was the oomparison of the current passed by 
the ionization condenser with that passed by various high 
resistances of sputtered type. The discharge-tube of the 
previous experiment was retained and the circuit is shown 
in fig, 3, which is self-explanatory. 

Alternating E.M.F.’s of small amplitude were injected into 
the circuit by the transformer T 2 , Large amplitudes were 
necessarily avoided, since the potential of the condenser 
plates must never depart sensibly from space-potential, 


Fig. 3. 



to which they were adjusted by means of the battery B and 
its potential divider. When the discharge was struck, 
in general the potential divider was out of adjustment, 
and sheaths formed These were visible as relatively non- 
luminous regions surrounding the condenser plates. Small 
alternating currents flowed in the condenser circuit and 
were detected by the measuring instrument G coupled by 
the step-down transformer T^. G was at first the most 
sensitive vac uo-j unction obtainable (6 mv, for 2 m.a. heater 
current), but this was abandoned, partly because of lack 
of sensitivity, but mainly because of violent self-oscillation 
of the discharge at certain conditions of pressure and tube 
current, A tuned detector was plainly indicated. A 300 
cycle/sec. moving-coil vibration galvanometer was kindly 
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lent by Messrs. H. Tinsley and Oo., Ltd. ; this instrument 
had, o£ course^ greatly superior sensitivity. With this 
galvanometer the method was immediately successful. The 
300 cycles per sec. alternating current in the circuit was 
detected without a trace of the tube oscillations, at some 
other frequency, creeping in. 

The experimental procedure ’was as follows. The galvano- 
meter was first tuned to resonance with the frequency 
of the source, and a reading without discharge taken. 
This was not zero, owing to a little mutual inductance 
between the coils of the oscillator and the secondary winding 
of the transformer Tj, although the offending units were 
separated as far as was convenient and suitably orientated. 
The discharge was then struck, the gas-pressure having 
first been adjusted to a suitable value and measured by 
a McLeod gauge. 

On striking the discharge, the galvanometer spot opened 
out slightly, and sheaths were in general observed. The 
condenser-plate potential was gradually altered so that 
the sheaths decreased in thickness ; at the same time 
the galvanometer spot was seen to widen slowly. As the 
condenser plates approached space-potential, the spot rapidly 
widened, and the reading was taken when the sheaths just 
disappeared. Owing to the length of the plafes (1 cm.) and 
the potential fall along the positive glow in which they were 
placed, they were not at space-potential over the whole area 
at any one instant. The error introduced, however, w^as 
slight, the galvanometer deflexion when the sheath over the 
edge nearer the cathode disap[»eared being not appreciably 
different from that when the whole sheath was too thin 
to be observable. In fact, tlie effect of the potential fall 
would not have been noticed had it not been observed that 
glow due to ionization by collision set in over the cathode 
edge of the condenser plate and spread as the potential was 
made more and more positive with respect to space-potential. 

These observations having been made for various values 
of tube current, a series of Langmuir probe experiments 
were carried out as already described. The discharge was 
then stopped and various high resistances of known value 
were connected in parallel wdth the ionization condenser. 
From the curve obtained hy plotting conductance against 
vibration galvanometer deflexion, the conductance of the 
ionized gas was read off. Finally, the edge correction for 
the condenser was ascertained by filling the tube with 
alcohol of known conductivity and measuring the con- 
ductance of the condenser under these conditions. In this 
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way the factor for converting conductance of the ionization 
condenser into conductivity of the medium between the 
.{dates was found to be 0'57. 

Espperimenial Results, — II. 

Air-pressure =1 mm. Hg. 

Mean free path of electrons (calc.). 3*6 x 10“^ cm. 


Tube 

1 eorrent. 

I 

i 

j Electron 

coneentrii- 
1 tioij, N. 1 

Electron 
velocity, v. 

j Conductivity, <r. 

1 i 

1 1 

t 

1 y(oh%.) 

! 

Sf(o»lc.) 

m 

^ * 


9-(;xi0'7c.c. 

1*3x108 

em./sec. 

i lXlO-» 

! e.in.u. 

2*0X20* ^8 

3-2x10-“ 

; lOm.a. 

1 2-4xlC«/c.c. 

I'OXlC® 
cm. /sec. 

i i-sxio-” 

j e.m.u. 

31xlO~J8 

38xl0-‘« 

i Idm.a. 

: 3-6xl<.«/c.c. 

1*7x108 

cm./stc. 

i 3-7x10-” i 
e.m.vi. ' 

2-5X 10-18 

4-3x10-“ 


These results show that the frictional coefficient of 
electrons moving in air is not very different from the 
value calculated from kinetic theory, and is at least of 
the same order. Hence any calculation of the behaviour 
of the Heaviside layer based on this assumption is not 
appreciably incorrect. 


IHscussio?}, 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that the deductions of Ponte 
and Rocard ^ have not been confirmed by experiment. 
It has been known for some years that the shortening 
of mean free path due to attraction, while true of molecular 
ions, cannot be applied to electrons. Methods devised 
by Rarnsauer f and his co-workers and by Jones f for the 
measurement of electronic mean free paths have demon- 
strated that these, while departing from simple kinetic 
theory values, are not of the order of one-hundredth of the 
latter. Even in the case of the inert gases, which depart 
most from expected behaviour, the shortening is not large, 

* Xoe. eit 

t Rarnsauer, Phys, Zeit. xxix. p. 823 (1928) ; Rarnsauer and Kollatb, 
Ann, der Phyr. (B) iii. p. 535 (1928): iv. p. 91 (1980). 

$ Jones, Fhys. Rev. (2) xxxii. p. 459 (19^). 
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and t^kes place aver only a small range of velocities. In the 
case of nitrogen, which gas nndonbtedly predominated in the 
pr^ent esipariinents, no marked peculiarities were observed 
by Ramsaner. Jt is true that the conditions of the experi- 
ments in the cases cited were quite different from those 
of the present work and from conditions prevailing in the 
Heaviside layer. In the former case well-defined beama 
of electrons having velocities comprised within a narrow 
range were used, while in the latter instances the electron 
velocities are distributed according to the Maxwell law. 
This case has also been considered by Langmuir and Jones 
who find no more than 10 per cent, discrepancy between 
observed and kinetic theory values of electronic mean free 
path, although in this work the electron speeds were 
somewhat higher than those prevailing in the present 
investigation. 

The assumption of Ponte and Rocard that the molecular 
polarization is correctly calculable from dielectric constant 
data is probably at the root of the discrepancy between their 
theory and experiment. These data are available only for 
steady electric fields or alternating fields of long time period 
compared with the time in which a molecule is in the field 
of an electron travelling with a few volts of energy. The 
electron velocity was taken into account in determining 
whether a given polarized molecule would attract the 
polarizing election to make a collision, but it was not 
realized that in dealing with very short time intervals tho 
electric moment is itself a function of the velocity of 
the electron, and is smaller the faster the approaching 
electron. In the case of permanent dipoles, the rotation 
into the direction of the electron is, on account of the 
moment of inertia, a function of electron velocity. There 
is some experimental evidence in support of this conjecture, 
for Ramsauer, working with very slow electrons (less than 
1 volt) finds a tendency for some gas^molecules to present 
very large feirget areas, t. e., the electronic mean free patbs^ 
are very short. At normal temperatures, however, there 
are comparatively few electrons with such velocities. 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof. 
E. V. Appleton, F.R.S., in whose laboratory at King^s 
College, London, the investigation was made, for help and 
discussion throughout the work, which was carried out with 
tlie aid of a grant from the Badio Research Board of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

♦ Fhp. Bev. (2) xxxi p. 857 (10^). 
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LXXXV. Theory of Heat Conduction and Convection from a 
Low Hot Vertical Plate. By W. S. Kimball and W- J. 

King, Michigan State College^ East Lansing^ Mieh.^ and 

General Electric Company ^ Schenectady, N. Y* 

^^HIS paper is a mathematical theory of heat conduction 
jL and convection from a low hot vertical plate in air. 
Heat transfer by radiation is not considered. It is hoped 
that exhaustive treatment of this simplest case will open the 
way for adequate theory of heat transfer from more compli- 
-cated structures. It is assumed that heat transfer takes 
place by pure conduction through gas in stream line motion. 
This assumption restricts the applicability of this theory to 
low vertical plates not more than about 2 feet high. For 
experiment shows t that above this limiting height turbulence 
eets in and the state of affairs is quite different from that 
described here. 

Outstanding recent contributions to the subject are the 
Langmuir Film Theory J and Rice’s § development of it 
by dimensional analysis. The gist of the film theory is that 
heat transfer laws etc. are exactly what they would be in 
case of pure conduction across a stationary film of gas having 
uniform (in the vertical plate case) thickness determined by 
the measurable physical constants that apply. The 
Langmuir Theory deals with resultant effects, and does not 
purport to include the details of the mechanism of heat 
transfer across this film ; and the associated idea of pure 
conduction across the included stationary gas is a useful 
but hypothetical physical picture quite distinct from the 
actual physical details. 

The present treatment, on the other hand, is a detailed 
u^nalysis based on the actual gas temperature and velocities 
inside an actual film having for outer boundary an isothermal 
surface at temperature halfway between the hot surface and 
the ambient air, and which approaches the equivalent 
Langmuir film of uniform thickness asymptotically as the 
height increases. 

The experimental basis used to check it is very recent 
{within three years), and thorough work by E. Schmidt ||, of 

♦ Communicated by the Authors. 

t Griffiths and Davis, Food Inv. Bd. Report no. 9 (H.M. Stationery 
Dffice). 

t I. Langmuir, Phys. Rev. xxxiv.p. 401 (1912). 

§ O. Rice, Trans. A.I. E. E. xliL p. 653 (1923) ; xliii. p. 131 (1924). 

(1 E* Schmidt, des QesamJte KaUe-^Indmtrie, p. 213 (Nov. 1928). 
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Danzig, Germany, and Niisselt and Jarges% ofDreaden^ 
Germany. Schmidt^s measareinenis are given in fig. 
from which the isotherms of fig» 2 have been plotted. 
Although Nusselt and Jurges did not measure the velocities 
directly, their results are in qualitative agreement with those 
of Schmidt, In fig. 4 the mean temperature opposite the 
height (H) of the plate is calculated from the measured 
temperature field by means of the equation 
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Tt*mperature and velocity tields in the air over a heated vertical plate 
25 cm. high (from Schmidt). 

The mean velocity curve is calculated from a relationship 
between temperature and velocit}', which they derived from 
theoretical considerations. 

In the following analysis the mode of treatment is novel in 
that it involves, besides the simplified hydrodynamic 
equations, two approximate empirical laws. 

Law /.—The locus of the maxima of the velocity curves is 
an isothermal surface whose temperature 

T ^ 4 Tq 


* W. Nusselt and W. Juiges, Zeds, des F, i>, L Ixxii. p. WI (192B), 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No, 87. Man 1932. 3 M 
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ia halfway between that of the hot plate nnd the ambient 

air. 


Fig. 2. 



It is a striking ea^perimental fact (apparently) that this 
isothermal T^, halfway between 1\ and To, has on it the 
maxima of all the velocity curves. 

Within this surface the temperature gratHent, like that 
for pure conduction, is constant (for each value of the height 
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y), t. TsssTj— is the empirical expression for 
temperature inside the surface, where a, 6, and « are con- 
stants, two of them determined below. Hence the surface 
is taken as the boundary of the film (a modification of 
the Langmuir film since the present one is of variable 
thickness). 

Law IL — Half the heat is convected up away inside this 
film and half outside. 

Th« equations for the isothermal surfaces within the film 
are given by solving the above temperature expression 

The equation for the film boundary is the special case of 
the above, where T = : 


2a{l^he‘-^) ' * 

The empirical temperature expression 

T=Ti— a^(l 

satisfies a diflEerential equation, 

dii^ 


a) 


. . ( 2 ) 


which differs from the classical heat equation for the case in 
hand only in that c=aK (where K is the conductivity 

coeflScient), being approximately constant, instead of c= | knv 


the convection energy flux density per degree which varies 
from zero at the hot plate to a maximum at the film boundary. 
It is not yet determined why the classical heat theory, which 
seems to be applied correctly, does not fit the experimental 
facts as represented by the above empirical expression for tem- 
perature, If we take K=27,10® for the conductivity 
coeflScient in c.g.s. units (see below, p. 901), and the experi- 
mental value of a as between *3 and *08 («ee experimental 
check at the end), then r = aK is a constant between 200 and 
1000 c.g.s. units in magnitude; on the other hand, the value 

of c called for by the classical theory, c— ’-nkv=s ranges 

from zero at the hot plate to about 28.10* c.g.s. units at 
the film boundary, where t>=44 cm./sec. (using 1=840 at the 
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latter plaoe^ see table of constants, p, 901). The experimental 
Talue of e is seen to be a fair average (as regards order of 
magnitude) between the extremes of zero and 28 . 10* of the 
classical heat equation ; bnt the fact that it is constant 
rather than variable can scarcely be accounted for by 
turbulence, since the following analysis is based on 
stream-line conditions and affords excellent experimental 
cliecks. Rather this constancy of €;=aK seems to indicate 
the need for some modification of the classical theory as 
applie<l to heat tran?^fer within the film. 

The fundamental equations of hydrodynamics are simplified 
by neglecting within the film inertia eflPects, second order 
velocity eflFe< ts. and horizontal velocities, and using the gas 
law. One force equation is then left : — 

. . . (3) 

The right member is the buoyancy (molecular mass times 
the acceleration of gravity is multiplied by the diflPerence in 
molecular concentration at temperature T and at ambient 
temperature To). The left member is the viscous drag 
(coefficient of viscosity multiplied by the second derivative of 
the velocity) *• 


Thborsm — The rate of doing work per unit volume by the 
buoyancy is proportional to the rate of heat transfer 
through unit area. 

If we use the gas law p^nkli (p is the pressure, n the 
molecular concentration, k Boltzmann’s constant, and T the 
absolute temperature) the above equation can be written 


_ mgp T — 


• (3) 


If V is the velocity of the convection currents the rate of 
doing work by the buoyancy force is the product of v by the 
above force equation : 


k%\ Tf 


r=rate of work per unit volume by the 

buoyancy ... (4) 


Oompare this rate with the rate of heat convection through 
unit area. This comprises the excess of molecular energy of 
a molecule where T is the temperature over the molecular 


* Lehigh Page, * Introduction to Theoretical Physics,’ p, 280. 
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energy for the ambient temperature T®) multiplied 

by nv^ the oonoentration times the velocity o£ flew : 

. . . (5> 

This is seen to be proportional to the rate per unit volume 
of doing work by the buoyant forces, and about a million 

times larger ^proportionality factor is ^ 

It is noteworthy that the buoyant forces are the 50 ^^ forces 
that push the gas upwards in convection currents, being 
opposed by viscous drag and inertia effects (gravity is 
included in the buoyancy). If the inertia effects are 
negligible, then, according to (3) and Theorem I., the rate of 
doing work against viscosity is proportional to the rate of 
heat transfer. This is in accord with the famous propor- 
tionality of Osborne Reynolds between fluid friction and 
heat transfer, which is thus where (3) and (5) apply put 
on an exact basis. Tliis proportionality, however, between 
viscous drag and heat transfer is seen not to hold wliere 
inertia effects prevent the validity of (3). On the other 
hand, the rate of doing work by the buoyancy (4) id 
always proportional to the rate of heat transfer (5) wher- 
ever the gas law and stream line conditions prevail. 


Thkorem TI. — T/ie viscous forces operating in gas in a steady 
state form a mechanical couple^ and hence their sum is 
always zero. Viscosity’s sole mechanical effect is that of 
a couple : it passes on the reactions from place to place 
within the gas or to the walls of the container^ together 
with a corresponding torque. 


Oonsider a vertical slice of unit cross-section and thick- 
ness dsc : 


Fig. 5. 
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— sss viscous drag down at the left. 

dXi, 

= viscous drag up at the right. 
fdv dv\ d {dv\ , ^ , 

is the excess force down at the left over that up at the right, 
being the resultant downward drag that balances tro 
buoyuncy, mg{n--n)dx, of the slice according to (3). If 
d^v 

were zero, the viscous drag would have no effect on 

balancing buoyancy within the gas. 

Now consider two similar slices together, each of thickness 
dx and unit area ; 


Fig. 6. 



sr viscous drag down at left of first slice. 

’ dxtt 


dv 

dv 

dwh 


sviscous drag up at right of first slice, 
r viscous drag down at left of second slice. 


fl ssz viscous drag up at right of second slice. 

ax^ 

Evidently the resultant effect of the viscous drag between 
the slices on surface b is zero, due to action and reacfaon. 
Likewise other slices may be considered on each side ot tno^ 
depicted, and the total effect is solely to p^ along toe 
reactions to the hot plate at the left of the film. The 
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snmmation of these effects between the hot plate and film 
lK)undarj gives ^ 



0 


diJC^ri 


dv 

dxi 


— mg (uQ-^n) 


( 6 ) 


Here the integral vanishes at the upper limits where the 
slope of the velocity curves is zero, and the right member is 
readily understood to be the total buoyancy (for unit cross- 
section) between hot plate and film boundary, and n 0 — « 
is the mean value of the concentration difterence, The 
middle term is the viscous upward pull per unit area on 
the hot plate, being equal in magnitude and direction to 
the total buoyancy. Thus the buoyancy is not really 
balanced by viscosity, but its effect is merely transferred 
from within the gas to the wall of the hot plate where 
the equivalent mechanical upward thrust operates without 

diminution. Viewed as a couple the upward 

viscous force (positive) at the hot plate, and 



d^e 


is the sum of the downward reactions (negative) throughout 
the gas, being equal and opposite to the former ; and 
besides this there is, of course, the corresponding torque. 

Consider now the effect of viscosity outside the film. 
At the point of inflexion of the velocity curve the second 
derivative is zero and since the buoyancy is obviously 
diflTerent from zero we see that equation (3) does not 
apply, and we must add an inertia term : 

. . . (7) 


Assuming this to be the vertical force equation, integrate 
between film boundary Xm and the point of inflexion x/t 

^9 («o — + »nn» ar„) . (8) 

The left member is the total buoyancy per unit cross-section 
and the right member is the balancing downward pull of 
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viscosity plus inertiu working together in the same direction* 
Now integrate (7) between the limits infinity and 


or my(«o — n)(oo --Xf) — ^ 


(lOj 


Between these limits 




is positive, and so the viscous drag 


per unit volume is up rather than down. That is to say, 
viscosity is pulling up over this interval and is helping the 
buoyancy to react against the now large inertia term. Thus 
each term in the left member of (10) is now positive 


is minus\ and represents upward force, whereas the 
dxf / 

right member corresponds to the downward inertia reaction* 
Now add equations (8) and (9), cancelling out viscosity : 


+ m^(uo--u)(QO —.ry) = 




-f mnv 


dv 

dx 


(OO 


( 11 ) 


The left member is the total buoyancy between film 
boundary and inhnity and the right is the total balancing 
inertia, and the equation sliows by cancellation of vertical 
viscous forces how viscosity contributes nothing, according to 
Tlieorem 1 1., towards balancing buoyancy except torque. Its 
sole effect is to pass on the extra buoyancy of (8), where 
the gas is hot, to help pull up the cold gas where (9) and (10) 
apply. Viewed as a mechanical couple the downward 
viscous forces represented by the viscous term of (8) are 
equal and opposite to the upward viscous forces beyond the 
point of inflexion ^represented b}^ the viscous term of (9), 
the former being balajiced by buoyancy and the latter by 
inertia. Although this theorem is illustrated by differential 
equations refer-ing to a special case, the reasoning is general 
and can probably be extended to other cases, and hence the 
theorem may be one of general application* 

Corollary — The total buoyancy is always balanced by 
inertia effects plus a downward pull by the walls of the 
container equal and opposite to the viscous drag ou them. 
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Application of ike Laws. 

Tha iategration of the f&roe equation, expanding in series and 
nsingsecond order terms, and nsing Law I. to determine tke 

constant of integration asO wdien according to (1) 


gives 


when, B = 


6ifci?T, 


6T, 


— Cj;*-f-D4r) • and C=- 

i ■*■0 

I 4 '!', j-) 


( 12 ) 


The maximum value or v for changes in 4? is (substi- 
tute (1)) 


12kvVo%uHl+be^-y)^ . . ^ . 

^taking A— for To=29;L Ti== 383^ 

The heat conduction per unit area at the hot plate is 

=Ka(l 

O.r 


( 13 ) 


5 ^«=/^(Tj--To) where K is the conductivity coeflScient, /i the 
heat transfer coefficient, and a, b, and « are constants; a and 
flt are expressed below in terms of physical constants, whereas 
b is purely experimental as yet. 

The total heat convected away (per unit plate width) is 
then 

L=:he%ht of pli^e. 

Q s; I qd^ = K r a(l-j-6^ ~ • 

,0 *^0 

We take, according to Law IL, 


KaL=Ka^(l-<--i'), (14) 

since KaL is the heat transferred to beyond the film, and 

b 

is the excess supply of heat at lower part due 
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to larger temperature gradient down there, being <xjiiveetedt 
up through the film. The theoretical justification for (LA), 
is tied up with the theoretical incompleteness of (2) , inToiviug 
convection up through the film. Equation (14), like (2), m 
thus to be taken as an experimental fact, checked below by 
theory and experiment. We may, however, interpret the 


equivalence of KaL and ^ (which is (14)) by reliance on tho 


Langmuir film concept, that actual rates of heat transfer, 
heat transfer coefficients, etc. are exactly what they would 
be if the heat were transported away from a hot body by 
pure conduction across a film of practically stationary gas,^ 
and of thickness determined by the conditions of the problem. 
For our hot plate we have thus 


(15) 


And since Q, K, L and the temperatures are actual measure- 
able physical quantities, the film thickness so determined 
by them, is a very real and useful concept, being for the case 
in hand the space interval that would correspond to the 
enfire temperature drop between hot plate and ambient air, 

^ 2 = ^ , the right magnitude needed to 


so 


as to give 

o 


take care of Q according to the above equation. The 
physical picture of the hj^pothetical state of affairs within the 
(very actual) film thickness d is that of pure con<iuction, 
<fT 

I. Is constant hence =0, and hence no loss of heat 

occurs en route in process of transmission of heat by con- 
duction from hot plate to film boundary. Hence the left 
member of (15) represents (according to the hypothetical 
physical picture) heat transferred across the film to the gas 
beyond it and disposed of there. The fact that only part of 
<4 is actually transported to the region beyond and outside 
tho film does not impair, of course, the usefulness of the 
hypothetical physical picture, with its associated actual value 
of the film thickness determined by (15). 

Now divide (15) by 2, retaining this hypothetical physical 
picture of pure conduction across a film of thickness d : 


Q HL /T| -- 

2^ d\ 2 r 


This shows that it half the total temperature drop took pla<^ 
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between hot plate and Langmuir film boundary then in 
case of pure conduction half the total heat would be transported 

beyond the film. Conversely^ if we have ^ units of heat 

transported by pure conduction beyond a plane 4?= const., 
where the temperature drop from the hot plate is half 
Ae total temperature drop, then that surface is the 
Langmuir film boundary Now this latter situation 

Just fits the case in hand, for experiment shows by Law 11, 

that ^ units of heat are carried oflE outside a plane surface 


48?: 


Tx-Tq 

2a 


(our film thickness at the top) , which, when sub- 
stituted for d in (16), gives KaL for (16)^s right member, 
being the heat transported by pure conduction beyond 
= having half the total temperature drop. 


Thus x^d 


Tx-Tq 

2a 


is the Langmuir film boundary as 


checked below by both theory and experiment. Thus heat 
transferred to the gas from the hot plate has a dual aspect : 
(«) KaL (the right member of (16)) represents pure conduc- 

X — T 

tion beyond the Langmuir film — * ^ 


X 


2a 


whereas 


a 

surface 4??- 


jg convected up away within this plane 


T,~T, 

2a 


- . Therefore 


Q=2KaL is the total input of heat 
Half the output is, by Law II,, 

5 j ^ nulx- ;tVloTiV(l + - 2 ^ ’ 


Kah: 


Solving for a = (5 


1 To)® 

TtikvTf;£,^a%i +be-‘^y‘ 

yVo(T,-T,) 


2{8X:,?T„T,*(1+A«--‘')®KL 


Therefore 


\l/4 

) (T,-To). 

• • (17) 


O — “Kali— ( — ^0- 'o \ 

(4-iKali_ ^ 28 kfiTotyW+b^^) 
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This checks the 5/4 power law for variation of heat trans** 
ferred with temperature difference (Ti — T©). 

Bince f s=Ka (1-f (Tj— To), we have for the heat 

transfer coefficient 




Ka 

Ti^T. 




{ 


V'mga^-T,) \W 




which seems to check known data. 

Using the above value of a gives for the maximum 
convection velocity at the top of the plate, where y=L, 


5 /7w^(Ti — To)KL 


• . ( 18 ) 


which checks the experimental data of Schmidt. If we use 
the above value of a in the first derivative of v given by (12), 
taking ^ = 0, we get the slope of the velocity curves at the 
hot plate : 


dv. (rngiTy-W + be-”^)^!* / p (KL)’/^ 

“ AVl’o J V + 

(here 1 -^^=*87). 


Note that this velocity slope at the hot plate, and hence the 
vertical viscous drag per unit area there, varies, among other 
factors, as the three-<] carters power of the temperature 
difference betwen the hot plate and ambient air. 

Equations (18) and (19) may be used as a check on the 
validity of equation (3) as applied to the case in hand^ from 
which they are derived by integration. Using c.g.s. units, 
we have for the case of air at atmospheric pressure 

prr 1-013. 10^ A=l-37 .10-^*, 17^2-00.10“% 

iu = 46*5.10'«", Ti=383, To=293, 

j,=980, K=2272^p|=2720, a»91. 


X, — T0= 90, and taking 5 = 2; (l-f6e“^) 1-278 (see below). 

Substituting these constants in (18) gives for t?,», the maxi- 
mum convection velocity at the top of the plate, a value of 
about 46 cm./sec. This is almost too good a check on the 
44 cm./sec. shown in Schmid t^s graph. For 5=5, Vm comes 
to the value 51 cm./sec. It will readily be understood that 
neglect of inertia forces in equation (3) within the film 
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recounts for the slightly increased values of as we shall 
«how in more detail betew, and the fact that is so close to 
44 cm./sec. is an excellent check on the present theory. 

Now substitute these constants in (19), or, perhaps easier 
in the first derivative of (12), taking a=s9l, and obtain lor 
the slope of the velocity curve at the top of the hot plate a 
Talue of about 450 cm./sec./cm. We may compare this with 
the average slope of the velocity curve within the film 
obtained roughly by dividing 44 cm /sec. by the thicknes'^ of 
the film ’33 cm., 133 cra./sec /cm. It will be seen by 
examination of Schinidt^s graphs that they indicate to the 
extent justified by the data that the slope at the hot plate is 
for the upper curve three or four times the average slope 
133, being hence not so far from the 450 given by the 
present theory. Since the present theoretical values of 




~ and ^ average, agree relative to each other as well 


in order of magnitude with the corresponding experi- 
mental quantities obtained from Scliinidt^s graplis, we infer 
that the shape of the theoretical curves matches the shape 
of the experimental curves, and that the differential 
equation (3) from which the former spring is thoroughh' 


justified. Incidentally it is to be noted that ^ =450 when 

multiplied by the coefficient of viscosity gives the viscous 
drag per unit area at the hot plate. Hence the experi- 
mental and theoretical values of this force check one 
another. Using the above value of rf gives this force as 
about *09 dynes per sq. cm. 

More detailed checks are obtained by stibstitiiting the 
above physical constants in equation (3) in the form 




which w^as integrated to get (12). Taking 4?= 0 gives the 


dH 

buoyancy per unit volume at the hot plate, L e., v j ^ =*27 


dynes/c.c.,an<l since there the convection velocity is zero and 
lienee the inertia is zero, this is exactly equal to the viscous 
drag per unit volume there. To get'the buoyancy per unit 
volume at the film boundary, vvherea7s=:a?„„ we substitute (1) 

( r \ 17 
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iPv 

previous physical constiints, we get n ^*17 dynes per c.c. 

The average of *22 for these buoyancies when multiplied by 
the film thickness, is seen to give approximately the 
above *09, the viscous upward drag at the hot plate 
a^ording to Theorem II,, which is thus checked numerically. 
We may compare the buoyancy per unit volume at the 
film boundary with the inertia at the same place, Her« 
obviously, from the graphs, this latter is greater than it is 
nearer the hot plate. Since a steady state prevails, time does 
not appear explicitly in the inertia terms, and they are all 
negligible for the case under consideration, except perhaps 
the type 


dv pmv dv 


- . ( 20 ) 


where the subscript m is used to indicate that the tempera- 
ture refers to the film boundary. Taking T„= 350, and from 


the graph »=44 and ^ using the above physical 


constants, gives I*=-059 dynes per c.c. This laraest value 
of the inertia reaction is seen to be about one-third of '17, 
the smallest buoyancy term which is at the same place, which 
we have set by (3) eqnal to the viscosity. This shows that 
the inertia terra, though small at the top of the plate, is not 
negligible, and indicates why our maximum velocity of 46 
to 51 cm./sec. exceeded the experimental one of 44 cm./sec. 
If the inertia reactions were balancing one-third the 
buoyancy everywhere between hot plate and film boundary 
the Viscosity wotild have only 2/3 of the buoyancy left to 
balance, so that the buoyancy member of (3) would need to 
he multiplied by 2/3 to give correct results. Since, however, 
the buoyancy liiember of (3) needs only to be multiplied by 
about 11/12 to check tiie experimental (11/12 of 48 equals 
44), it appears that only 1/12 of the total buoyancy forces 
between hot plate and film boundary is balanced by the 
corresponding inertia reactions. These numerical conclusions 
refer of course to the top of the plate which supplied the 
data, and thoroughly justify the use of (3) in this region. 

These considerations show how the method of successive 
anproximations may be used if a more accurate expression 
for V than (12) is needed, *. e-, integrate (7) instead of (3), 
substituting (12) and its derivative in the inertia term 
corresponding to (20). Furthermore, we may check the 
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applicability of (7) beyond the film at the point of inflexion, 

JPv 

where 5=^0, and hence the viscous drag per c.c. is zero, 
aw* 


and the buojancy must balance the inertia. If we eliminate 
the nB by means of p=7i^!T=no^"T0, and factor out^^ 


from both sides of (7) (without the viscosity term), there 
remains 


To dy 


Now refer to Schmidt’s graphsand take 25 and T — To=]5 
at the point of inflexion of the upper velocity curve. Substi- 
tuting above gives ~ which requires ^ be 

about 2, a value which checks the graph fairly well. 

Using the above a in the expression for film thickness 
gives 


2a{l^be’'%) \ 16 —To) / (1 4. he^~^y 


This checks the data for variation of film thickness with 
temperature difference (inversely us the quarter power). 

We may express Q in terms of the film thickness Wm (see 
equation (1)) at the top of the plate where y=: fi : 


Q = 2KaL = 


KL(T,-To) 


which may be vvritten 


Q- 


KL(Ti-To) 

d 


where 4* 5^”'*^)= thickness of the equivalent Lang- 

muir film, i.e.^ the equivalent film of constant thickness. 

T — T 

This shows that 2a Therefore, a is one-half the 

temperature gradient of the equivalent Langmuir film. 

The above results check the numerical experimental data. 

_ 10^ 

\i+be-^) 

= 91 if 5-2 and =102 if 5 = 5 (using the approximation 
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b^eiL, wliich is (14) when the exponential term is neglected). 
Referring to Schmidt's paper, 

T,=383, 

To=293, 

T,-To=90; 

• ^ - t,-t, 

■' «"2a(l+6e-«)’ 

taking b ==2 •, 

_ 45 

" *" 91(l + 2c-®»^)’ 

=*165 at y =0, 

=s-3K atj^s=:L, 

=’49 at]^=oo ; 

this latter is the thickness of the equivalent Langmuir film* 
Taking 5=5, 

_ 45 

’077 at 5^=0, 

«fl?iu=*44 at ^ssL^s25, 
jrfl»=’44 aty=oo, 

thickness of the equivalent Langmuir film. 

The Theory checks 

I. 'I'he numerical values of a. 
ir. The 5/4 power law Qx (Ti— 

III. The maximum velocity is independent of pressure 
and proportional to (T| — 

IV. Film tliickness varies inversely as fourth root of 
temperature difference 

(l\~To)‘M • 

V. Heat transfer coeflScients are proportional to the square 
root of the pressure 

Ax Vp* 

VI. The thickness of the equivalent Lsngmuir film 
(uniform thickness) is 

Ti^To _ r28.hToTtm+be-^mL\y^ 

2a \ 16p*msr(Ti-«ro) ) 

= between *40 and *50 cms. (depending on choice of6). ‘ 
FUL Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. May 1932. 3 N 
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VII. - Law IL is cheoked by graphical integration to the 
extent jnstified by the data and method. 

Taking the upper temperature and velocity carves shown 
in Schmidt’s graph as applicable to the top of the plate where 
y=L, the mean values for each square shown in the graph 
are tabulated : — 


, , Temp. Teinp. 

No. of Diff. V«loc. Ratio. Product. Bum. 


1/5 interval 
4/5 interval 


1 383 

2 370 

3 356 

4 318 

4 343 

5 331 

6 321 

7 312 

8 305 

9 302 

10 299 

11 297 

12 296 
205 


91*5 12 

78*5 30 

64*5 42 

^*5 44*5 

51*5 44 

39*6 40 

29-5 36 

20 5 31 

13*5 27 

10*5 23 

7*5 18 

55 16 

4*5 13 

3*5 10 


*239 

2*86 

*212 

6*35 

*181 

7*60 

*162 

144 

*150 

5*28 

*119 

4*75 

•092 

3*32 

*066 

2*04 

*0445 

1*20 

•0348 

♦80 

•0250 

46 

*0185 

*296 

*0152 

•198 

*0117 

•117 


= 18*26. 


= 1845. 


The sums in the right-hand column, when multiplied by 
3 

-p, as per equation (5), give the energy flux inside and out- 
side the film respectively, and are seen to be approxiimitely 
oquaL 

Note.— Since the above paper was written the results of 
some new experimental and theoretical work on Free 
Oonvection have been published by Schmidt and Beckmann*. 

Their new temperature and velocity curves are quite 
similar to those of fig. 1. 

The writers are much indebted to Dr. H. Poritsky, of the 
<51eneral Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y., for valuable 
constructive criticism. 

• E. Schmidt and W. Beckmann, Tech, Meth, und Thermo, i. no. 10, 
p. 341, and no. 11, p. 391 (1930). 
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LXXXVI. A Preliminary Report on the Anomalous Variation 
of the Electrical Conductivity of Quartz with Temperature. 
By Sabakiohi Shimizu, Physical Institute of Tohoku 
Imperial University, Sendai*. 

§ 1 * Irdroduetion* 

^r^HE variation of the electrical conductivity o£ dielectrics 
JL with temperature has been studied by many experi* 
menters. Curie f has measured the conductivity of quartz 
plates, cut parallel and perpendicular to their optical axes 
with the temperature in u range from 7°C. to 303® C., and 
deduced the formula a^szat^*, where <r is the conductivity, 
t the temjmrature, and a and n the constants* 

Tegetineier and Warburge $ have measured the electrical 
conductivity with a temperature up to 300® C., and reported 
that the axial conductivity has an electrolytic character. 

Exner § has measured the conductivity of quartz in a tem- 
perature range 3 00-150® C. 

Ambronn |j has measured the current through the quartz 
plate with a temperature from 166® C.-466® C., and reduced 
the expression of the resistivity to 

B 

where A, B, C are constants and T the absolute temperature, 
and has given numerical values also, t.c., the constant C is 
equal to 224-9 ±2*3, and B lies between 1413-1586, and A 
has different values depending on the direction of the current 
with respect to the optical axis. 

Joffelf has measured the variation of the electric conduc- 
tivity for quartz, calcite, ammonium alum, and copper- 
sulphate, and has found the following formula : 

logff=^ + B, (1) 

where A is the nearly constant for these crystals. Assuming 
* Communicated by Prof. H. Sa^usa. 

+ J, Carie, Oompt Pend. FunSf cili. pp. 928-981 (1886), and Ami. 
Chem. €t Fhys. (0) xviii. pp. 203-269 (1889). 

t F. Te^meier and E. Warburge, Ann. der Phys, u. Chem. 
fWiedemann) xxxii. pp. 442-451 (1887). 

§ Exner, Verk. Deut. PAys. Ges. iii, pp. 26-80 (1901). 

}| R. Ambronn, Dissert. Gdttingen (1918). 

A. JoffiS, Ann. d. I%ys. Bd. Ixxii. p. 4^ (1923). 

3N2 
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tho variation of the conductivity with the temperature a» 
doe to the dissociation of ions, he gets the expression of A as 
a function of the gitter constants of these crystals. 

Doelter* has measured the resistivity of quartz in the 
range of the temperature 500®C!.-1400®C., using the Wheat- 
stone bridge, but no satisfactory result is obtained, especially 
in tbe temperature range 600° C.-900° 0. 

Eecently many experimenters have made a study of the 
electric conductivity in relation to the temperature effect of 
some dielectric crystals as a part of tlie general investigation 
ef conduction mechanisms ; for example, N. Ussataja and 
B. Hochberg t have measured the electrical conductivities of 
dielectnc crystals with temperature, such as NaNOj from. 
20° C. to 360° f!,, CaF, from 200° C. to 500° 0., NaOl and 
mica from 100° C. to 500° C., and deduced tho following 
formnlse : 


log «r = ^ + B for 550° C.-600° C (!') 

log <r=A,T + Bi above 650° C., .... (2) 

where A, Aj, and B, Bj are constants. 

V. Seelen J has measured the conduction current of rock- 
salt with a temperature from 15° 0. to 500° C., and found 
that the expression of conductivity can be expressed by 
equation (1). 

B, Hochberg and A. Walther§ have measured also the 
variation of conductivity of rocLsalt with a temperature 
from 25°C.-800°C.,and concluded that above a temperature 
650° C. the 01 ions become the carriers of the electric 
charge. 

W. Seith I has examined the conductivities of PbClf and 
Pblj, and deduced the following expressions : 

(TssA^'kx for PbClg (3) 

<t, Qv 

o:ssA|e~Bx 4Aje av for PbT,, ... (4) 


• Doelter, SUjotngt. KaU. fTm. Wien. Math. Nat. JO, cxvii. U 
pp. 846-874 (1«)8) ; cxix. 1, pp. 49, 1 1 (19i0). 
t N, Useataja and B. Hochoeiv, ZS. f. Phu». xlvi. p, ^ (19271. 

} V. S^len, ZS.f. Phye. xxix. p. 126 (1824). 

I B. Hochbeipr and A. Walther, ZS.f. Phyt. Ixiv, p. 39 (1930). 

II W. Sdith, ZS.f. i^yt. Iri. p. 802 (1929). 
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■wlier® A, A„ A*, and Q, Qij Qs are constaats^ and conelnde 
that in tlie case of PbUlj its anion may be the carrier of the 
-electric charge, and in the case of Pbl^ both ions were taken 
into account in considering the electrolytic conduction, asfl 
the latter case is verified theoretically by Smekal 

B, Hocbberg and A, Waltherf have also verified the fact 
that the conductivity for NaNOa, Ag-halogenides satisfy 
the expression (3) for PbOl^, and Na, K*halogenides satisfy 
expression (4) for Pblj, On the other hand, Konigsbergers 
and Eeichenheim J have studied the conduction in dielectrics, 
as the conduction is performed by electrons instead of ions, 
and deduced the following formula : 


4j»AT®e''T; (5) 

and also H, Saegusa § deduced theoretically the following 
expression, assuming that the electric conduction in a dielec- 
tric is performed by electrons : 


vhere 


A=^A', B=2p*A', C=-^A'. 


^ss Boltzmann constant, ^sswork function, 

^ = mean free path, A, A', B^ C*= constants, 

pass density. 


From the above mentioned results we cannot find any 
discontinuous variation of electrical conductivity of dielec- 
trics with respect to temperature, and especially for the«--^ 
transformation temperature of quartz. In the present 
investigation, we have studied the variation of electrical 
conductivity of quartz with temperature in a somewhat 
wider range than those of the above-mentioned physicists, 
and have consrdere<l especially whether any discontinuous 
variation of conductivity occurs or not at the transformation 
temperature. 


♦ A. Smekal, ZS. f, Mm. Iviih p. ^2 (1929). 
f B* Hochberg and A. WalUier, 1. c (9). 

X Koaigsberaors and Reiohenbeim, ZS. viu p. 570 {1906) ; viii. 
p. 8Sa (1907). 

5 H. Saegusa, ' Sci. Report of the Toboku Imperial Univemty,’ I. 
vol. kv. BO. 6, p, 7^ {l^!6}. 
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§ 2. A'ffataius and the Methods of the Experiments^ 

The main part of the apparatus of the experiment is shown 
in fig. 


Fig. 1. 



The symbols in the figure are as follows : — 

E, Dokzalek quadrant electrometer. 

E3, E35 keys. 

M, electromagnet to cut the circuit from the earth. 

Va, precision voltmeter for measuring the applied 
voltage. 

Vb» precision millivoltmeter for measuring the potential 
of one pair of the quadrants. 

Vc, precision voltmeter for measuring the needle poten- 
tial or the quadrant potential. 

resistances to reduce the battery voltage. 

Boi 1 ^ 4 ^ standard resistances for producing the 

potential fall of the current from the specimen to the earth. 

F, electric furnace including the specimen. 

Di, Ds, Da, metallic boxes enclosing the apparatus. 

As is seen from this figure, the leading wire from the 
specimen to the electrometer is enclosed entirely with 
metallic boxes to prevent any external influences. The dry 
air which passes through the pure sulphuric acid and PgO© is 
forced into the metallic boxes Di, D|, Dj, and PjOs and 
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JSsS 04 are placed in the spu*# spaces of the bos^s^ and 
equilibrium state is kept witb a vapour pressure of P^0|. ^ 
The Tariation of the aero point of the electrometer whieb 
comes from the geoiu^rical irregularities of the needle due 
to the temperature difference from day to night is preveuted 


Fig. 2. 



The symbols in the figure are as follows : — 

A, supporter of the leading wire made of ambroid. 

B|, B 2 , water«-cooling tubes made of copper. 

C, concentric copper cylinder to prevent external in« 
fluences. 

D, fireproof brick to prevent the dissipation of heat 
inside the furnace. 

B, nickel electrodes supporting the specimen, 
mercury, which serves for the electrical coupling. 

I, iron case. 

K, quartz test specimen. 

N, concentric cylinder made of nickel to keep the tem- 
perature of its interior nniform. 

S, spring. 

T, tnermo-junction made of Pt and Pi-rhodinra. 
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bj maintaining constant temperature outside of the box, D| 
hj using a thermoshit made of wood and niolirome wire. 
The constancy of the temperature is such that its variations 
is about 1 degree within 10 hours. K« is made of ambroid 
'and ebonite with particular precautions, and its insulation is 
inaiiitained as well as the other supports of the circuit ; thus 
the leakage of the charge from this switch is prevented as 
much as is possible. When the accumulating charge is 
small we connect the specimen with one })air oi quadrants, 
and when it is large we connect the specimen with the 
needle of the electrometer. In the latter case interaction 
between the applied potential and the measuring charge is 
prevented completely. 

To get rid of the intluction effect due to the measuring 
potential of the specimen a special switch is used, t. e., the 
switches K 4 , are coupled together, and it consists of the 
mercury column and the spring; by operating K 4 , instan- 
taneously after the measuring potential is given to the 
specimen, the electrometer side is momentarily earthed and 
then disconnected from the earth. 

When the battery which serves for the magnet M varies 
its potential the force which moves the switch Ki also varies, 
so that we take care especially concerning the battery 
potential. 

When the temperature increases w© measure the potential 
difference of standard resistances R^, Ri, ... R 4 due to the 
-current from the specimen to the earth passing through 
them, using a dial switch made of ambroid and ebonite with 
special precautions. 

The electric furnace heating the specimen is shown in 

fig. 2. 

The electrodes and the guard ring of the specimen nte 
platinized by spluttering, under the same conditions. After 
spluttering both sides of the specimen are earthed more than 
200 days, and the effect of previously applied potential of 
eplutcering was removed completely. The leading wire is 
a very thin nickel wire, because small conducting area 
prevents the effect of the heat. Since the mixed phases of 
« and yS quartzes exist at 573^0., and therefore the tempera- 
ture gradient in the specimen produces a twin, especially 
during cooling, we diminish the electrode mass, and spend 
a sufficiently longtime to reach the equilibrium state. The 
earth of the guard ring is composed of three nickel springs, 
and one part of a therino-junction is also used for the 
earthing. The electrodes are made of nickel, which are 
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supported by a. silica tubej and the silica tabe is also 
4»i]pported by the ambroid column A. The specimen 4s 


Fig* 3, 

tbtentcomete^ 




A, toluene regalstcwr; F^, outer famace ; K, key; Ms, magnet; . 
rg, suitable resistances 


directly in contact mith the electrodes by the spring S, and 
by this device any pieao-electriO effect produced by the 
4 nachanieal exjmnsion due to temperature increase is avoided. 
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To EToid the heating oE the insnlators for the condocting 
wiles from the specimen to the electrometer, and also from 
the batterj to the specimen, the copper rings 6i, Bg are 
nsed, and cooling water is forced to flow throng the insides 
of these rings, and the upper part I of the ring Bi is covered 
with an enamelled iron tube, and the insnlator of the lirading 
wire is protected from the moisture and also the spring 8 is 


Fig. 6. 



B, toluene regulator ; F„ inner furnace ; r„ r„ r,, r,, auitablu 
resistances ; Kj, K„ keys; magnets ; T, thermostat. 

protected from rust. To obtain a nniform temperature and 
to protect from any external effect a concentric cylinder N 
made of nickel is inserted around the specimen. To keep^ 
any required temperature constant we use an electric furnace 
with double layers, i. e., the inner layer is a quartz tube 
furnace and the outer layer is a porcelain tube furnace, 
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Fisf. 6. 



*4 0 f 2 3 ^ s 


ft*ea.sur*n^ tr'zne mmates 

Temperature. 

(1) ISe^C. (6) 208-0° C. 

(2) 161-6° C. (6)240-00 0. 

(8) 178-0° C. (7) 267-0° C. 

(4) 195-0° C. (8) 297-0° C. 


Fig. 7. 
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as is shown in fig* 2 , and any fine adjustment of tem- 
perature is made by the inner layer. F, F'* are ast^stos 
wool layers which are separated from each other and from F 
by the concentric copper cylinder 0* These protective layers 
increase the heat capacity of the apparatus and prevent the 
dissipation of heat. D is the fireproof brick, and the coolers 
B|, make the temperature gradient in the furnace 
:symmetricaL 


Fig. 8. 



For measuring the temperature of the furnace accurately 
a thermo-junction made of Pt-Pt rhodium and a millivolt- 
meter are used, and this millivoltmeter is calibrated by the 
potentiometer. Sometimes we used the potentiometer to 
measure the notential difference of the thermo-junction 
accurately. The main connexion is shown in fig. 3. G is 
the galvanometer of Leeds and Nerthrup (current sensi- 
bility amp.), MV the millivoltmeter, and K 7 , Kg 
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r^T^raing switclitsSk 'i'o ayoid the variation o£ voltage dne^ 
to the temperatnre difference at contact points of merenry 
and keys petrolenm is need. 

Fig. 4 shows the device to maintain the constant tempeni* 
tnre of the outer furnace. Fig. 5 is the arrangement of toe 
fine adjustment of temperature in the interior furnace. The 
relay B in fig. 5 was first made by T. Watase^, and we* 


Fig. 9. 



tempemturem Z 

modified his apparatus, i. the part which contains toluene* 
was made of double bottoms and their internal parts silvered. 
The h^t produced by the variation of the terminal potential 
of furnace is maintained during a few minutes; after that 
an equilibrium state with the aurroanding temperature of 
thermostat is obtained. Fig^ 4 is the simple case of fig. 5, 
and these relays are put into the thermostat. The tempera- 
tui^ of the thermostat is adjusted approximately by a gas* 

e T. Wata^, Evmi^u m Esnkyu^ vol. v. no. 12, p. I (19^). 
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mgolator, and, moraoirer, a small adjustment is made the 
eleetrie rej^lator, and its instancy is such tbat the Tariation 

7 

e£ the temperainre is within 

The observation of the accumulating charge is made in 


Fia. 10. 



'time 


<|uit6 a similar way to that of the former paper t. r., the 
variation of electrometer deflexion with the time is observed, 
and then the resistance is calculated from the formula 



♦ H. Sseguss and S. Shimizu, PhiL Mag, ix. p, 474 (19B0). 
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Fot higii tempariitiires^ siiicd the accamnlatisg ^barga 
l^omes rather large^ the potential difference due to eon- 
dttction through the standard resistances is measured, and 
the apparent resistivity of the specimen is ealcnlated by 
Ohm’s law. 


§ 3. Results of Experiments. 

(1) The variation with the temperature of the electrical 
conductivity of a quartz plate perpendicular to axis. 



The thickness of the specimen is 0’294 mm., and the 
electrode area of spluttering is 0*603 sq, cm. Fig. 6 shows 
the relation between the electrometer deflexion and the time 
for various temperatures, when the applied potential is 5 volts. 
Fig. 7 shows the variation of the electrometer deflexion at 
10 seconds from the start with the temperature. This shows 
the variation of the conductivity with the temperature, and 
curves A, B are measured under the same conditions, and 
these values coincide with each other. As is seen fr(>m this 
flgnre the deflexion increases at first slowlyi then decreases 
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a Klile, and from about 150’’ 0. increases rapidlj with tiio 
temperature. >This phenomenon is probably due to the 
leakage of the charge through the surface, so that theresnita 
l^ven below are m^isured by the potential difference due to 
the conduction through a standard resistance. Fig. 9 shows 
the Tariation of the potential diflerence between the ends of 
the standard resistance, with the measuring time for varions 
temperatures. As is seen from this .figure the potential 
difference decreases at first rapidly and then tends to 
a stationary value. This shows that the current through the 


ilg. 12. 



specimen decreases as the opposing potential due to the 
polarization increases, and tends to a stationary value as the 
opposing potential tends to.a saturation value and the current 
becomes conduction alone. Fig. 9 shows the relation between 
the temperature and the stationary value of the potential 
^flference. As is seen from this figure the conductivity 
increases with the temperature, and from about 400° 0. it 
increases ahmptly. 

(9) Variation of the conductivity at the transformation 
temperature. 

Fig. 10 is the result of the observatbn for idie measnr- 
ing potential of 5 volts and the needle potential, 200 
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Tolt» for the increasing temperatures ; the temperatures 
are given in the figures. Fig. 11 is the same relation for 
decreasing temperatures. To study the variation of con- 
ductivity about the transformation point accurately wo use 


Fig. 13. 



the standard resistance 800,000 ohms as an auxiliary, and 
observe the deflexion of the electrometer carefully with 
temperatures from about 500° to 600° C., the increase and 
decrease of temperature being made as slowly as possible, i.c.,. 
the time interval is about 15 hours. Fig. 12 shows the relation 
between the stationary value of electrometer deflexion and 
the temperature taken from figs. 10 and 11. As is seen from 
Phil. Maff. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. May 1932 3 O 
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tiiis figure the electrometer deflexion (t. the conductivify)- 
increeiies linearly with the temperature, and at 573^0. it 
increases abruptly and transforms to another linear relation. 
The arrow indicates the increasing and decreasing tempera* 
ture. Thus the conductivity for a decreasing temperature is 
a little smaller than that for an increasing one. 


Fig. 14. 



(3) Change of the variation of conductivity at the trans* 
formation point due to the effects of electrode^s oxidation. 
We used nickel plates as the supporting electrodes of the 
specimen; hence the electrodes are oxidized at the high tern* 
perature. The oxidation of the electrodes affects apparently 
the conductivity of the specimen. Fig. 13 is the result of 
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m^sarem^nt afler maintaining at the temperature abimi 
500^ C* daring 40 hours* As is seen from this figure the 
eonduotivity gradually increases up to about 580® C., then 
increases rapidly with the temperature. Then the same 
specimen is kept still further for about 40 hours at the 
temperature of 500^0., and the observation is made« 
Fig. 14 is the result thus obtained. As is seen from this 


Fig. 16. 
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figure the relation between the conductivity and the tem- 
perature at 573^0. becomes a continuous curve. Next we 
polish the electrode surfaces and make a good contact with 
a platinised quartz plate, and a similar measurement is agmn 
made. In this case the increase of conducUvity at the 
transformation point becomes somewhat sharp, as is shown in 
fig, 15, Thus we may conclude that the oxidatdou of the 

302 
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eleokode modifies the abrupt increase o£ conductivii j at the 
transformation point. As is seen from the above resalts it 
is a remarkable fact that the electric conductivity increases 


Fig. 16 . 



abruptly at the transformation point, and the transformation 
point is sharply defined by the conductivity, and the oxidation 
of the electrode modifies the transformation point. Many 
experimenters who have examined the conductivity of quartz 
platinized or silvered the specimen, but electrode metals were 
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very different; E. Ambronn ^ used silvered copper 
electrodes, Exner f «sed liquid electrodes, Tegetmeier and 
Warburg I used platinum electrodes, and Doelter § also used 
the platinum electrodes. In order to get definite values 
we must use the same electrode metal and be <^reful 
concerning its oxidation. 


Fig. 17. 
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(4) Conductivity for a large measuring potential. 

Next we measured the conductivity for a large measuring 
potential above the limiting potential. Fig. 16 shows the 
result for a measuring potential of 500 volts. As seen from 
this figure the conductivity varies as that of the semi- 
conductors. Fig. 17 shows the variation of the stationary 
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value of {K>teuiial difference with the temperature* In this* 
case also the eonductivitjr increases discontinuously at the 
temperature 573®0. To study the initial decrease of potential 
difference as in fig* 16 we measured it with various measuring 
potenMals for the case when the temperature is 650^0* 
These experimental results are given in figs* 18 and 19 ; tho 
former is for positive potential and the latter for negative* 

Fig. 18. 





potential. As is seen from these figures the initial decrease 
appears fcp* large measuring potentials ; thus we state that 
dielectrics for a large measuring potential at high tempera- 
ture become as if they were semi-conductors. Fig 20 shows 
the relation between the stationary value of conductivity and 
the measuring potentials obtained from figs. 18 and 19, i, e.y the 
A curve is for the positive potential and the B curve for 
the negative potential* The A curve shows a sharp part 
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al70re the limiting potential for dielectric hysteresis, but|th 0 
B curve does not; moreover these two values are very different. 
On these different characters we should like to state no 
definite conclusion for the present. 

(5) Variation with temperature of electrical conductivity 
of quartz plate parallel to axis. 


Fig. 19. 



We studied this problem with a quartz plate cut parallel to 
its optical axis. 1 ne specimens used in the experiment are 
two plates, one of them 0'477 mm. in thickness and the 
other 0"480 mm. thick, and these plates are taken from the 
same fmrent crystal, and for convenience we call the former 
the A specimen and the latter the B specimen* For t^e 
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parallel plate the conductivity is comparatively smaller than 
that o£ the perpendicular specimen^ so that we used the 
accumulation*charge method in this case. Fig. 21 shows 
the relation between the electrometer deflexion and the 
temperature, when the needle and the applied potential are 
both 50 volts, where A, B curves are for A, B specimen respec- 
tively, and these values are nearly equal. Fig. 22 shows the 


Fig. 20. 



result when the needle potential is 50 volts and the applied 
potential is 5 volts. As is seen from this figure the variation 
of conductivity at the temperature 573^ C. shows the dis- 
continuous change as in the case of quartz plate cut perpen- 
dicular to its optical axis, but the variations are somewhat 
different. 

Fig. 23 shows the relation between the electrometer 
deflexion and the temperature, when the needle potential is 
50 volts and the applied potential is 8*11 volts; this potential 
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is equivalent to 5 volts for the perpendicular sp^imen of a 
thickness of 0*294 mm. In this case the discontinuous 


fig. 21. 



Fig. 22. 



^change at the temperature 573® G. is remarkably large com- 
pared with the case of fig. 22. 
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Kg. 26. 



Fijr. 20. 



Measuring potential. 

(1) 100 Tolts. (4) 400 volts. 

( 2 ) 200 „ ( 6)«00 „ 

(8) 800 „ (6) 700 , 
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Next we measared the conduetivity by the potential fall 
method as in the ease of the quartz perpendicular plate. 
The standard resistance used in this experiment is the same 
as in the former case. Fig. 24 shows the relation between 
the potential difference and the time for various tempera- 
tures, when the measuring potential is 500 volts and the 
needle potential is 200 volts ; and fig. 25 shows the stationary 
value of the potential difference and the temperature. As is 


Fig. 27. 



seen from the figure the variation of conductivity at the 
temperature 573^ C. is quite of the same character as in the 
case of the quartz perpendicular plate, but in comparing with 
the ease in fig, 23 there are remarkable differences. Never- 
theless there exists no difference in both results, because in 
the former the initial value of conductivity is taken, but in 
the latter the stationary value. 

Next we measured the conductivity for various applied 
potentials under a constant temperatnre. This result is 
shown ill fig. 26. Fig. 27 was obtained from fig. 26, and 
shows the relation between the conductivity and the applied 
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potentiaL In this case the variation of conductivity also has 
a sharp point about its limit potential^ as in the case of the 
quartz perpendicular plate^ 


Fig. 28 . 
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Lastly»in order to compare absolute magnitudes on the 
curves, the relation between the potential of one quadrant 
and the electrometer deflexion at each needle potential is 
shown in fig. 28. 
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h The variation of electrical conductivity of quartz plates^ 
one cut perpendicular the other parallel to their optical axes^ 
with temperature for various measuring potentials, is care- 
fully measured with various precautions, and we learn that 
the conductivity increases greatly with the temperature, and 
at the transformation point increases abruptly or discon- 
tinuously. It is a well-known fact that the refractive index, 
expansion coefficient, and other physical properties discon- 
tinuously change at the transformation point ; in the present 
experiment it is found that the electrical conductivity shows 
also a similar behaviour at the transformation point. 

2. As the result of our accurate measurement the conduc- 
tivity increases gently up to 573^ C., then abruptly increases 
with the temperature above 573° C., and the transformation 
point is markedly defined by the measurement of conduc- 
tivity. 

3. At high temperatures above the transformation point 
the electrical conductivity increases also with the measuring 
potential, and at the limiting potential the curve transforms 
to another form ; thus the conductivity shows the anomalous 
change at the limiting potential. 

4. The oxidation of the electrode-metal affects seriously 
the condu<*tivitv, i.e^ it makes a sharp variation at the 
transformation point smooth. 

In conclusion, I am greatly indebted to Prof. H. Saegnsa, 
under whose kind guidance the present experiment has been 
carried out. 

September 1931. 


LXXXVII. Decay of Torsianal Oscillation of an Iron Wire 
^Effect of Variation of Period. By F. W. Alexakdek, 
B.Sc.j Research Student^ University College^ Dundee *. 

I T has been shown by Prof. Peddie (Phil. Mag. 1894) 
that the law of torsional oscillation of wires can be 
extremely accurately represented in many cases by the 
formula 

y^{m^a) ^ b, 

where n, a, and b are constants for any one experiment, 
g the range of oscillation, and a the number of oscillations 

♦ Commttmcsted by Prof. W, Peddie, D.Sc., F.RS.E. 
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whieh have taken place since torsion was first applied and 
the wire left to itself so that the oscillations gradually 
diminished. The present investigation was undertaken to 
find ont the variation in the constant n when the period 
of oscillation 9 i. the moment of inertia of the system^ was 
varied, the length of the wire, the load on the wire, and the 
torsion applied being constant. 

The apparatus used consisted of a stout wooden arm, 
rigidly fixed to the wall, holding the hollow bra^ socket of 
a torsion head, which consisted of a brass cone with 
a central pin -vice. The angle tlirough which the head 
could be turned was limited by two projecting screws. The 
lower end of the wire was fixed symmetrically by a similar 
pin-vice to the oscillator, which consisted of along horizontal 
liollow cylinder, with two solid lead cylinders of the same 
diameter, capable of sliding within it, fixed symmetrically 
at each side by two screws projecting through a long slot in 
the cylinder. The moment of inertia of the system could 
be varied by fixing the lead cylinders at any distance along 
the hollow cylinder. Attached to the cylinder with the pin- 
vice as centre was a thin metal circular ring, carrying 
a graduated scale. The maximum angular rotations al:K>at 
the wire were observed by means of a reading telescope. 

In each experiment, with the lead cylinders clamped at 
a measured distance from the ends of the cylinder, torsion 
oscillations were started by turning the torsion head in and 
out five times between the limits fixed by the projecting 
screws, each turn being timed so as to amplify the swing. 
The system was then left to itself, and readings were taken 
through the telescope of the maximum amplitude of oscilla- 
tion, first on one side and then on the other. By subtracting 
these two readings the amplitude of the complete oscillation 
could be found. A curve was then plotted with scale 
readings as ordinates and the number of swings as abscissse ; 
the latter have already been shown to be almost isochronous 
(Phil. Mag. 1894). 

The method adopted for finding n was that given by 
Prof. Peddie (Trans, R. S. E. 1896). Using the formula 
given above we obtain 

n logy -f log (a?+ a) = log 6* 

If log (a? 4 a) be plotted against log y, the points lie on 
a straight line whieh intersects the axis along which log y 
Js measured at an angle whose tangent is n if the proper 
^lue of a is chosen. If a wrong value, of a is used ^e 
points will not lie on a straight line. If a is too hotgo the 
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enrre is convex towards the origin and concave if a is too 
small* 

The moment of inertia of the system was found by 
observing the periodic time of torsional oscillations of small 
amplitude. The two similar brass disks of known dimen- 
sions and mass were placed symmetrically on each side 
of the circular ring, and the periodic time was again found 
as before. From these two periodic times and the calculated 
moment of Inertia of tlie disks about the wire the moment 
of inertia of the system was found. 

An iron wire thinly coated with copper, 55*45 cm. in 
length between the two pin- vices, was used. A series of 


Table I. 


No. 

Bate. 

Bistanoe of 
Pb cjlinders 
from ends. 

Time of Moment of 

oscillation. inertia. 

Value 
of n. 

Average, 
value of 
n. 



era. 

sec. 




4 

5 

25/4/29 

26/4/29 

6 

6 

9*9 i 
99 I 

j . 288,000 

*6471 

-668/ 

*657 

6 

7 

14/10/29 

16/10/29 

8 

8 

8-5 1 
8*5 J 

I* 192,000 

•6291 

•660/ 

*645 

8 

21/10/29 

10-6 

7-2« 

129,000 

*621 

•621 

9 

10 

24/10/29 

29/10/29 

0 

0 

14-65 1 
14-66 J 

627,000 

.6711 
•654 ] 

•662 

11 

12 

4/11/29 

5/11/29 

2'5 

2-5 

12-68 1 
12-68 J 

434,000 

*623 1 
•647/ 

•630 

13 

14/11/29 

5 

10-63 


*633 

*633 

14 

15 

21/11/29 

22/11/29 

65 

6*5 

10 1 
10 j 

252,000 

•5921 

•602/ 

•579 

10 

17 

7/1/30 

9/ J /30 

0 

0 

14-46 \ 
14-64/ 

627,000 

•6021 

'617/ 

•609 

18 

19. 

20/1/30 

21/1/30 

7 

7 

9-63 1 
9-63/ 

240,000 

•5461 
*553 [ 

*549 


experiments spread over a considerable period of time was 
carried out, with as many different periods of oscillation as 
possible, care being taken to avoid torsional frequencies 
which were in too close agreement with the natural pendulum 
frequencies. This precaution was necessary because the 
energy of torsional oscillations was apt to be transformed 
into energy of pendular oscillations which destroyed the 
accuracy of the readings. Thus, the lead cylinders could 
only be placed at certain positions, found by trial and error, 
along the hollow cylinder. Table I. gives the results. 

The value of the constant a varied between 30 and 50. 
As the maximum value of y was not large, only one 
value of n was found for each experiment. 
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It will first of all be noticed , from Table I* that, iC an 
experiment was rep^^ted on the following da j, the determina- 
tion gave a higher valne of n {vide nos, 4 and 5 ; 11 and 
12, etc.), but if an interval of a week or more intervened 
the second gave a lower value of n (vide nos, 9 and 10)^ 
Nos, 9 and 10, carried out on 24th and 29th Oct., 1929, 
with the maximum moment of inertia, gave an average 
value of n equal to *662 ; but nos. 16 and 17 gave the 
value *609 for the same moment of inertia repeated on 
7th and 9th January, 1930. From the above values of n 
no law> between the period of oscillation or moment of 
inertia and n is apparent, any connexion being masked by 
thedeorease of n with time. The physical condition of the 


Table II. 


Ko. 

Date. 

Distance of 
Pb cylinders 
from ends. 

Time of 
osciilatioii. 

Value 
of «. 

Average 
value of n. 

20 

11/3/30 

cm. 

3'5 

sec. 

1217 


•577 

21 

, 11/3/30 

3*5 

12.17 

•671/ 

22 

. li/s/m 

5 

10-6 

•5741 

•573 

2 

. 12/3/30 

5 

10’6 

*573/ 

24 

. 12/3/30 

8 

8%5 

*5.58 1 

•561 

25 

. 12/8/30 

8 

8-5 

•563/ 

^ 

. 13/3/30 

9 

7-9 

•5641 

•564 

27 ..... 

. 13/8/30 

9 

7*9 

•564/ 

28 ..... 

. 13/3/30 

1-5 

184.5 

*575 1 

•575 

29 

. 14/3/30 

1-5 

13*45 

*575/ 

m 

. 14/3/30 

0 

1463 


•572 

31 

. 14/'3/30 

0 

14*63 

*5i2 j 


wire must have gradually altered as a result of the torsional 
strain to which it was subjected as time passed. 

It was next decided to carry out another series of experi- 
ments, taking precautions to keep the wire in as nearly as 
possible the same physical state. The wire at the beginning 
of each day^s work was fatigued slightly by being set in 
torsional oscillations which were allowed to decay. Then as 
many sets of readings as possible were taken in one day, tho 
whole series being done in the consecutive days of one week. 
The plotting of the graphs and the calculations were carried 
out later. Table II. gives the results. 

It is evident that, witbin the limits of experimental error,, 
there is no variation in the value of n as the period of 
oscillation is altered by change of the moment of inertia, the 
period being varied between 7*9 sec. and 14*63 sec. The 
moment of inertia was not calculated for this series. 
Fka.Jlfi^.S.7. VoLl3.No.87.Mayl932. 3P 
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It has beea shown (Phil. Mag. 1894) that largo torsioiia] 
o^llations of a wire cause the rnpinre of molecular gmnps 
3n the wire, thus resulting in a loss of potential energy. 
But theory indicates that the ralne of n is increastsed if 
more groups break down tinder given conditions. Thence it 
would appear from the constancy of n that on the average the 
laime number of molecular groups are broken up irrespective 
of the period of oscillation, L e., irrespective of the ipeed of 
deformation of the groups within the observed range. 

In conclusion, I wish te thank Prof. W. Pad die and 
Dr. J. Forest for their guidance and helpful advice through- 
out this investigation. 


LXXXVIII. On certain Variations in (he. Optical Constants 
of Copper. By H. Lowert, Ph.D..^ F.InsLP,^ Head of the 
Department of Pare and Applied PhysicSy and R. L. Moore, 
M,Sc.Tech*.f Technological Research Ucholar^ College of 
Technology., University of Man^hester^. 

I, General Discussion. 

O N the initiation of a research aiming at the determina- 
tion of relationships (if any) between the optical 
properties of a series of alloys and their crj’stalline constitu- 
tion, it soon became evident, in view of the disparity 
between the results of previous observers, that a general 
survey of the methods, technique, and apparatus for the 
determination of the optical constants of metals w^as 
desirable. 

Numerous workers (e. (gr., Jamin^^^, Quincke Drude^*^ 
Minor Meier TooP®^ Tafce^% and many others) have 
given data from which the refractive index, absorption, and 
reflexion coefficients of a metal may be deduced, and their 
methods of measurement have usually been based on either 
the transmission or reflexion of light. In illustration 
of the manner in which transmission methods have been 
used, reference may be made to the work of Kundt^% 
Pfliiger^^^ Shea and dii Bois and Rubens These 
observers determined' the refractive index of various metals 
by sendiug light through a very thin prism of the substance 
under investigation and measuring the deviation of the 


* Communicated by the Aiith<mi. 
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t>eam. The tecbniqne of methods involving light trans- 
mission is extremely difficult, and the collected result show 
considerable variations among themselves. Drude after 
having made a very careful survey of the various methods 
of determining the optical constants of metals, came to 
ihe conclusion that reflexion methods are likely to prove 
more satisfactory than transmission methods for the study 
^f the optical properties of metals, mainly on account 
of the ultra-refined technique and CM>nseqoent pntotii^i 
difficulties incident|il to the latter. 

Leaving on one side the direct method, in which the 
reflecting power of a metal is measured by determining the 
proportion of the incident light reflected, using, say, a 
bolometer Hagen and Rubens and Goblentz 

reflexion methods usually consist in determining the form of 
i;he ellipse of vibration in a beam of light reflected from the 
polished surfsice of a metal. The standard metliod since 
the work of Drude is to reflect a beam of light polarized at 
an azimuth of 45^ to the incident plane, and then to 
determine the phase change (^) between the reflected 
components in and perpendicular to the incident plane. 
To complete the data specifying the ellipse of vibration of 
the reflected light, the azimuth of the reflected light 
after restoration to plane polarization is measured. Various 
devices have been used for the purpose; thus, Haughton^^^ 
and others have used Jamiu’s modification of Babinet^s 
compensator. Drude has employed the Soleil modification 
of the same compensator, and his example has been followed 
by many more recent workers. Tool^*^ has evolved a verv 
accurate half-shade analyzing system, and Minor Meier 
Weld and others have used a photographic method due to 
Voigt 

These methods enable the two quantities A and ^ to be 
measured for any metal surface, from the values of which 
the three optical constants, viz., the refractive index (n), 
absorption coefficient (^}, and reflexion coefficient (B) may 
^be deduced. 

The truth of the formulas from which the optical constants 
are deduced is proved by a genera! rather than exact 
agreement between the results of polarimetric measurements 
and those of transmission methods. Tate^> has determined 
the reflecting coefficients of several metals by direct 
measurement and also polarimetricaliy, using the mme 
surface^ and has found an almost exact agreement between 
the two ^ts of measurements. Thus it seems rea^nable to 
rsuppose that the values of n, and R, derived from polari- 

3P2 
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metric measurements, are at least the correct values for the 
particular surface under consideration. Drnde^^^^ has also 
shown that the errors of measurement are least when 
observations are made at an angle of incidence for which 
A is approximately 90^; but despite very elaborate pre* 
cautions and a wealth of experimental skill the polarimetric 
observations of various observers show serious discrepancies. 
These variations have been noticed by most observers since 
the time of Biot, and Wheeler has illustrated the extent 
of the divergencies in a striking manner by graphing the 
r^ulte of several investigators for silver, copper, gold, 
nickel, and cobalt. It is generally recognized that it is 
almost impossible to reproduce a polished surface giving the 
same constants even by the most careful repetition of the 
conditions of polishing. 

The results of JDrude, Minor and Tool^®> indicate 
that these variations are due to 

(а) impurities picked up in polishing ; 

(б) an incomplete polish ; 

(r) films produced on the test surface. 

Drnde investigated this latter effect theoretically and 
showed that a film of impurity tends to lower the value 
of A considerably and increase the value of 2‘slr very slightly. 
From this it is concluded that the standard or best 
condition for a surface is such as to produce a maximum 
value of A for the particular angle of incidence used. 
Unfortunately the attainment of standard conditions is by 
BO means as easily obtained as this. Wheeler says that 
‘Hhere seems to be at least, tacitly, a general assumption 
that since Drude’s specification of the ‘ normal’ condition 
for a reflecting surface, it only requires sufficient care in the 
preparation of the metallic mirror in order to get consistent 
results ; and that consequently our knowledge of the optical 
constants is nearly as precise as that of the methods of 
measurement used. It is safe to say, however, that no one 
who has had mucb experience in this line of work has 
held such an opinion for long. In fact, experience teaches 
that it is well nigh impossible to exactly reproduce (even by 
the same observer) the same condition of the reflecting 
surface in different samples of the identical material, or 
even in the same sample at different times. Thus we^ 
cannot regard the experimental values of the optical constants 
as anything but rather rough approximations to the si^cific 
values characteristic of the subsiances.’^ 
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With such acknowledgiMi discrepancies it would seem 
<ksirable to investigate more closely the various faetoni 
#faich contribute to the general uon-agreement of tihe 
^ii^ious observations* It seems fairly certain that impreg- 
llii^on of the surface with impurity during the polishing 
l^icesses is one of the root causes, but little work has been 
4oiie with a view to arriving at a complete statement of nil 
^e factors affecting the results. Beilby has developed 
a theory of polish which seems to throw some light on the 
question. According to Beilby, polishing, as distinct from 
grinding, consists in the flowing of a film of metal until all 
tii» ridges and crevices produced by previous grinding are 
fllled up. Evidence has been put forward to show that this 
film is amorphous. The work of G. P. Thomson on 
electron diffraction by polished surfaces probably means 
that a polished surface is structureless to a de[»th of several 
atoms at lea*it. Ignoring for a moment the question whether 
this layer is truly amorphous or not, it is well known that 
its chemical and mechanical properties are different from 
those of the unstrained crystalline metal. Any kind of 
cold work tends to increase the electrical resistance of 
a metal, and from these facts it appears that actual polishing 
may produce a surface which is not truly characteristic of 
the metal. It has, in fact, been suggested by Tool that this 
is the case. The work of Weld, Sieg, and others on small 
single metal crystals has shown quite definitely that the 
optical constants vary according to the direction of the 
axis of the crystal ; so metallic reflexion is evidently 
dependent in some way on the arrangement of atoms as well 
as on any inherent properties of the atoms themselves* 
It remains to see whether this flowed metal is of sufficient 
depth to cause any appreciable change in the constants* 
Beilby was able by polishing and etching to prepare 
transparent films which he estimated to be between 10 and 
20 pp thick. Such films Beilby considered to be very thin, 
and he mentions that it is possible to vary the thickness 
of the film very considerably. His work suggests that 
polishing may produce either amorphous films or layers of 
distorted crystals with a minimum thickness of 10 to 

20 pp* 

It we now consider the depth of metal which is concerned 
in optical reflexion we can estimate the extent to which 
variations in the thickness of the film could possibly affect 
optical measurements. Hagen and Rubens have measured 
the amount of light reflected at normal incidence from 
gold films of varying thickness, and from their results it 
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is clear that the amount of light reflected reaches a maximum 
for red light when the thickness is about 80 The 
absorption coefficient (^) for copper is about half that of 
gold^ so we can safely say that the maximum depth of 
metal concerned in reflexion from copper is something 
between 150 and 200 /a/*. This, then, suggests the pcisibility 
of variations in the optical properties of the metal due to the 
formation of poor conducting layers of metal of thickne^ 
greater than 10 to 20 /t/A. As quite opaque layers can easily 
be^ produced, 10 to 20 /a/a will probably be a low limit for the 
thickness of this layer. 

As far as we are able to discover, Margenau is the only 
observer who has made an attempt to vary the degree 
©f polish in order to find any relationship between the 
amount of surface disturbance and the optical constants. 
He carried out direct measurements on the reflecting power 
of silver in the ultra-violet, and came to the conclusion that 
a light polish increased the reflecting power of a metal. 
This is presumably what would happen if a light polish left 
the greater portion of the metal concerned with reflexion 
in its normal high-conducting state, and a heavy polish 
produced a poorer conducting layer of much greater depth. 
Sieg<^*^ has made direct measurements of the reflecting 
power of small single crystals of selenium, and has obtained, 
as might be expected, different reflecting powers according 
as the long axis of the crystal was parallel or perpendicular 
to the electric vector of the incident beam. He points out 
that it might be expected that the results for h polished 
plate would be the mean of bis extreme values. Comparing 
his results with those of Foersterling and Freedericksz^*^^ 
and Pfund^^^^ for polished cast plates, he shows that this 
is not so and that the values of the reflexion coefficient 
of these other observers are below the mean value — in fact, 
tor part of the spectrnin below the recognized nuniinum 
value. He suggests that this diflTerence may be caused by 
the preferred orientation of crystals to a cast plate of 
selenium; but it is clear from Sieges work that, using small 
crystals, the reflecting coefficient is at least not increased by 
polishing. 

On the other hand, Drude^s^^^ result for a natural crystal 
of lead sulphide (probably a much larger crystal) shows 
that the reflexion coefficient is increased by polishing, and 
Tate on some work on electro-deposited unpolished gold 
and copper surfaces found absorption and reflexion coeffi- 
cients considerably smaller, and the refractive index higher, 
than thcHse of Tool. 
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apparently contradictory results it would seem 
estimate the extent and direction of changes in 
the optical constants with varying degrees of heaviness 
of polish. The first part of the present work is an attempt 
to discover scooie relationship between the state of strain 
of f s^ri&Mse and the optical constants using a polarimetrio 

imd the second part attempts to assess the rate 
at ^^1|ich atmospheric deterioration takes place. In both 
cafV tapper was the metal examined. 

II. Expibimental. 

Method of Production of Varying Degrees of Polish, 

1% hM been pointed out that several causes for the varia> 
tiona oi optical constants are already known and agreed 
upon by all observers, and that it is almost impossible to 
omitrol the chief factors successfully. Thus, with several 
factors acting it may be in the same or opposite directions, 
a search for a further factor is attended by serious 
d|||pnlties. The three main factors which it was desired to 
^ep constant throughout all changes of degree of polish 
'^re 

‘ V‘ ’ 

(a) the parity of the surface ; 

(A) the completeness of the polish ; 

(e) the state of a film of foreign matter (it any) 
between the metal surface and the air, 

(a) According to Drude the test for a surface which 
is perfectly free from impurities is that A shall be 
a maximum. In this case the variations which the experi- 
mentally changed conditions may produce will possibly 
involve changes in A. This at once introduces an element 
of uncertainty which can only be eliminated by a reproduc- 
tion of the results several times. 

(b) Drude^s criterion for perfection of polish is that the 
acratcbes in the surface should not give values of 2^ for 
|>erpendioular and parallel positions differing by much more 
fhan about a degree, and that all the scratches should be in 
Ihe same direction. Such conditions were again difficult to 
HE^iniain, but a fairly large mirror was used, and the surface 
jpiplored by a microscope until an area of about 6x6 mm. 
0$B found, which would satisfy these conditions. The rest 

mirror was then covered with black paper. 
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(c) Tiie transition layer it was hoped would be very small, 
and an attempt was made to keep it constant by making the 
final processes of polishing always the same. 

2. The Production of the Test Surfaces* 

Two specimens of copper u ere used, obtained frcrna quite 
different sources. Specimen A was prepared in a high** 
frequency induction furnace, in air, from electrolytic cop^r 
surrounded with plenty of carbon. The metal was cml^ 
just allowed to melt and the furnace switched off. By this 
means a casting fairly free from blow-holes was product. 

Bpeciineii B was a piece of cold-drawn high-conductivitgr 
copper rod obtained from the Broughton Copper Oomf^y, 
Manchester. It was entirely free from all blow-boles, and 
enabled very perfect mirrors to be produced. The impurity 
in both specimens was chieffy oxide in small inclusions at the 
crystal boundaries. , 


3. The Unstrained Surface » 

The metal was planed up quite smooth on a shaping 
machine and then ground on a series of emery papers of 
increasing fineness placed on a glass plaie. The final paper 
was a French oooo paper. After this, since the processes 
had probably cold-worked the metal, it was annealed in the 
induction furnace under a pressure of 4 cm. of hydrogen. 
The surface was very clean, and it was only necessary to 
grind very lightly on the oooo paper before polishing. 

To produce a mirror with a thin cold-worked layer some 
polishing process must be used which produces a polish with 
as little surface flow as possible. Alumina polishing satisfies 
these conditions by its abrasive as well as polishing properties. 
Polishing w«s done on a wheel covered with Selvy t 
polishing cloth impregnated with alumina mixed in a fine 
paste. The specimen was held down quite lightly, and 
as soon as the scratches had been removed it was washed 
and dried. Great trouble was experienced in preventing the 
alumina from scratching the surface beyond repair, and only 
about one-third of the polishes were of value. The specimen 
was now etched lightly (until small etching pits appeared all 
over the surface) in order to remove the flowed layer, and 
repolished for a very short time as lightly as possible. 
The reason for this is that the amount of cold work involved 
in polishing a light etch is considerably less than ilmt 
necessary to remove scratches from an emery polish. The 
mirror was now washed with soap and water, then with 
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alcoliol fitfi^;pi[pbo& M^raebloriiid solution, in order id remove 
ali trwei dl gi^im* 

fhemly Polished Specimens^ 

The initiid grinding process was in this case the same. 
The metal waa not annealed, but was burnished hy rubbing 
gentlj with a polished steel tool, using a rocking motion, 
after the tuaaner o£ Drude. After this the metal M'as taken 
to a.^pi^e of cloth and polished lightly with alumina. 
It was no(^ of course, a vigorous polish, but the metal was 
allowed tf come into contact with the alumina, so that 
variationei attributed to any impregnation of the surface 
might bejprevented. The specimen was then washed in the 
usual mailer. 

'i 

- 5, Apparatus and Calibration. 

Bbe. main part of the apparatus consisted of a Fuess 
No. 1 A , ,/Spectrometer- Goniometer *, a very complete 
de^iiptisiL of which is given in Tutton’s ‘ Crystallography,' 
p. 453 (Itll). 

The iiMttrutnent consists of two arms capable of rotation 
through 360® about a massive centre pillar, after the manner 
of an ordinary spectrometer. By means of microscopes with 
microBMfl^er eye-pieces the positions of the arms could be read 
to The collimating arm was fitted with an adjustable 

slit a Glan-Thompson nicol mounted on a verticsil circle 
to minutes. The other arm carried a similar nicol 
and jiu attachment; for a Jamin modihcation of Babinet^s 
compensator. This arm could be fitted with either a tele- 
eye-piece for adjusting the position of the arm or 
a microscope eye-piece locussing on the compensator. 

6. Preliminary Adjustment. 

Since it was necessary to set the polarizing nicol at an 
ai^gle of 45® to the incident plane, the scales of both nicols 
wire calibrated with respect to the axis of the instrument. 
M small piece of plane glass was mounted on a levelling 
tiplble and adjusted so as to he {mrallel to the axis of the 
instrument by making observations of the slit image with 
tht telescope eye-piece. The polarizing nicol was set so as to 
polarize light as nearly as possible in the incident plane, and 
readings of the analyzing nicol for extinction were made on 

instrument was formerly in the possesion of Professor A. E. H, 
Tutton^ F.R.S. 
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stiber side of the eirole. Siaoe the plane of frafariimtion 
was originallj praoiioally in the incident plane, tm tefiected 
light near the polariaing angle was ^niost completely 
polarised in this plane, and thus the setting ef the analyaing 
nicol necessary to polarize light exactly perpendicular to die 
axis of the instrument could be found. The polarizing nicol 
circle was calibrated against the analyzer by crossing them 
^veral times. By this means the position of both circles 
with respect to the main axis could be found. 

Using a monochromatic illuminator, the yellow mercury 
line (5770 A) was focussed on to the slit of the goniometer 
and the compensator calibrated by making settings on the 
— 27r, 0, and -l-2ir fringes. Owing to a smaiT amount 
of parallax, caused by imperfect alignment of the nicol, 
all settings of the compensator were made with thennalyzing 
nicol in a fixed position. The calibration was repeated, and 
in all 440 settings were made, each of the two calibrations 
giring the same result to one part in 3000. The mirror was 
mounted in a black metal cup, which could be adjusted by 
means of a rocking table to be parallel to the axis of die 
instrument and also to be capable of rotation aboid a normal 
to its surface. Observations were conhned to an angle 
of incidence which made A approximately 90®* A was 
calculated by measuring the shift of the fringes. 

The angle 2^^ was determined by setting the analyzing 
nicol for miiximum blackness of the fringes with the polariz- 
ing nicol in each of the four positions at 45® to the incident 
plane. Considerable trouble was experienced in making 
these readings, but the setting became more critical when 
the intermediate light was cut down by interposing a small 
slit near the compensator. This allowed a single fringe to 
be viewed against a dark background. 

7. Check Experiments* 

There is little risk of error in measurements of A, but 
2^ may be altered by internal reflexions at the various 
transparent surfaces. This latter error was shown to be 
small by making a series of settings of the analyzing nicol 
with the polarizing nicol at two positions 90® apart, the arms 
of the goniometer being in the end-on position. As a 
further check on the w hole method the constants for mercury 
were measured for sodium light. This was done chiefly on 
account of the fact that the question of polish does notuflEeet 
the mercury constants, and also because Wheeler has 
made an exact study of the mercury constants for sodium 
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lifbi* Hk mm followed m detail and need not 

be desoribed here. Onr reenik (tbe mean of two separate 
dekrminaijoni) are ocmmted with those of other obserirera 
in liable for Wheeler being calculated from his 

values for A and 2^. 

It is ami tjkt onr results are consistent with those of 
other ohemrrmB^ the variation, as optical constants of metals 
go» beii^ smalL From the results of these checks it was 
assumed that the experimental technique was quite trust- 
wortiby. 


Table L 

Optical Constants of Mercury, X 5893. 


Ob§enrer. ». Xr. K. 

Brdte 1*73 4-96 0-784 

Mw 1*624 4*406 0*733 

Wl»eler 1*36 5*07 0*^ 


H. L. A E. L. M. ... 1*604 4*803 0*767 


8. The Optical Constants of Copper. 

Specimen A was used as a check in case B, which was the 
specimen upon which most of the experiments were con- 
ducted, should owing to any cause give unreliable results. 
Specimen A was given a light polish ; specimen B was 
given two separate light polishes, a moderate burnish and 
a heavy burnish. The heaviness of the burnish was very 
roughly estimated by the amount of time taken to produce 
the surface, and checked by determining the time the metal 
had to be etched to produce a recognisable structure when 
examined under a microscope. By this means an attempt 
was made to gain some idea of the relative magnitude of the 
flowed layer. The results are shown in Table II. 

It will be noticed that the value of A seems to bear no 
very clear relationship to the degree of cold working of the 
surface. This is probably because its value is very greatly 
affected by surface films and traces of impurity, so that if 
any change occurs it is completely masked by fluctuations 
due to these other causes. The changes in 2^ due to films 
and impurity are much smaller, and it is in this constant 
(2^) tiiat we find large changes in value. This latter 



Table II. 

Optical Constants of Copper at \=s5770 A. 
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IHmsteni appmtB to po^eis a higher ralue (bj a degree 
ear so) after a Mgbi polish than after a heavy burnish. 
In the third result 2^ was probably a little smaller owing 
to slight scratching perpendicular to the main direction. 
Increasing heaviness of polish seems to lower the value 
of 2^ and cause definite variations in the values of n, 
and E« 

Despite the erratic fluctuations in the value of A there 
are quite definite decreases in k and B with increasing 
heaviness of polish and an increase in the value of the 
refractive index. 

The evidence seems to point to an increase in the reflecting 
power as the surface was subjected to less vigorous method 
of polishing, and this result agrees with that of Margenau 
for silver. The divergence from Drnde’s and Tate’s sugges* 
tions may only be apparent. Their surfaces were produced 
in quite different ways, but the weight of evidence does 
seem to point to the fact that a variation in the amount of 
cold work may be one of the causes in producing the dis- 
crepancies between the results of various observers on the 
optical constants of metals. It would also seem desirable 
in view of this to determine the optical constants of a metal 
after polishing as lightly as possible (consistent with 
a perfect surface) and not burnishing, as has been done by 
many workers. 

9. The Variation of the Optical Constants due to 
Atmospheric Deterioration. 

It was noticed in carrying out some experiments that 
a comparatively short exposure to air reduced the value of A 
very considerably. Since in measuring the dispersion 
curve the mirror would have to be kept in the atmo* 
sphere for some considerable time, a series of observations 
extending over two days was taken, with a view to testing 
the reliability of dispersion measurements (Table III,)* 
Observations of A were the mean of eighty readings. The 
number of readings for 2^ were reduced to forty on account 
of the eye-strain involved. This accounts for the somewhat 
erratic changes in this constant. In calculating the final 
values of n and k a mean value is taken for 2^, as the 
changes, although suggesting a slight increase, were not 
sufficiently in excess of the experimental error. Curves are 
given showing the tall in the value of A, n, and k with time 
(figs. 1, 2* and 3)* It will be seen that the refractive index 
changes rapidly* but k is much less affected by variations in 
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tibe teIoo of 4, On aoeonnt of the sharp fall of A aad Us 
upon n it is suggested that in measaring llie opiicid 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



eoBstants for several wave-lengths it would be advisable to 
eoeasure all the values of A prior to measaring 2^* 

Using this condition^ measarements oonld be made witii 
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the mirror remaining in air for several hours, and the points 
on the dispersion carve obtained consistent to within 1 or 
2 per cent. 

Fig. 3. 



Tablb III. 


Variation of the Optical Constants of Copper with Time. 


Time. 


Angle of 
incidencf. 

A. 

2^. 

Mean. 

2f. 

It. 


Ohrs. 


71® 30^ 

04C>56' 

SO® 26’ 

80® 50' 

0*516 

2*88 

2 hrs. bb mins. 

n 

03® 54' 

80® 28' 


0-508 

2-83 

5 „ 55 



93»8' 

81° S' 


0*501 

279 

8 „ 5 

>1 

»• 

Ol® 69' 

81° 6' 


0*402 

2-78 

11 5 

*» 


90° 57* 

80*80' 


0-484 

2«7 

20 „ 0 

»» 

St 

88° 0' 

80° 31' 


0*4^ 

2-^ 

20 M 40 

*1 


84° 2' 

81° 86' 


iym 

2-32 


III. SCMUABT. 

A brief snrvey of the methods ef determining the optical 
of metals is given, and the discrepancies between 
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the resalis of varioas observers oting polarimeirie methods 
are discussed. 

It is suggested that the Beilbj theory of polish may offer 
an explanation of these divergencies, and to test this the 
optical constants of a piece of copper are measured for 
X*5770l, using varying degrees of surface strain* It 
seems evident from the results that a heavy polish increases 
the refractive index and decreases the absorption and reflexion 
coefficients. This agrees with Margenau^s results for silver, 
but there seems to be an apparent deviation from Drnde’s 
and Tate’s results. Some experiments were carried out on 
the rate of deterioration of a copper mirror, and from the 
results the most satisfactory condition for measurement 
of the dispersion curve (when the specimen must remain in 
the air for some time) is deduced. 
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LXXXIX.— qf Current in JEleetrodeless Dte^ 
charges hy means of Frequeticy Variations By J. 
Tykocinski-Xykooinbr, Research Professor of Electrical 
EngineeAngy University of Illinois ’f. 

F ob. quantitative investigations of electrodeless ring 
discharges the knowledge of current densities involved 
in this type of discharges is required. As no method is 
known which would serve this purpose an attempt was made 
to apply the principle of mutual reaction between two 
coupled circuits for the measurement of such currents. 

At first we will assume with J. J. Thomson that the 
phenomenon is due solely to electromagnetic induction. 
The rarefied gas in a tube or bulb A (fig. 1) inserted in the 
high-frequency field of a solenoid B becomes ionized, and 
may be regarded as carrying the secondary current of 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Excitation circuit of Equivalent circuit of 

discharge-tube. discharge-tube excitation. 


a transformer whose primary current is oscillating in the 
windings of the excitation solenoid B. We should therefore 
expect that the ring discharge will react on the primary 
circuit, increasing its resistance and decreasing its inductance. 
Let the excitation be produced by continuous oscillations of 
constant amplitude (fig. 2), and let the current, resistance,, 
inductance, and frequency of the primary circuit, when no 
discharge is taking place in the tube, be denoted by 
Ii, Ri, Li, and f respectively. All of these magnitudes 
change when the discharge sets in, and acquire then tho 
values I/, R|', L/, and //, while the corresf>onding values 
for the discharge itself are R„ L^, and/g 

♦ Paper read before tbe Am, Phys. Soc. Nov. 28, 1981. See Abstract 
iu Phys. Rev. xxxvii. p. 100 (19^). 

f Oommimicated by the Author. 

Phil Mag. B. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. May 1932. 
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The relation between these magnitudes is given by the 
expressions 




— ALi =* 1*1— 1^1 




Vz, 


( 1 ) 


z,* = L2W+R**, 

which lead to the following formula for the increase of 
rrei„enc“ caused by the reaction of the ring discharge upon 
the primary circuit, namely : 

Considering that 

I, = 

and that from (1) 

(a,2M/r2)* = 2A/Li//,L„ 
we obtain for the secondary current 

v'lA/i;;//!,, 

an expression in which all parts with the exception of L, 

(II th.c.npling K>=MVL,l. 

we obtain the relation 


( 2 ) 




/,K» 


1 + 






which maybe used for the determination of the angle ^ of 
phase difference between the electromotive torce E* and the 

ourront l 2 > /K*/* 

cot^ = Rj/2w/3Lj =s ^2^ 

Tn derivine the above relations no attempt was made 
to consider thf influence of the axial and radial dwtribution 
of the hioh-frequency currents m the tube. What was 
aimed at first ol all was solely an approximate expression 

for checking the proposed method of current measurement, 

and also for verifying on the basis of J. J. Thomson s 
the picture usually drawn showing how currents are induced 
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■within A concise mathematical treatment of the 

nroblero, including the^leulation of L,, will be given in a 
following paper by J. Knnz. “ 

The experimental arrangement for a precise determination 
of frequency variations A/, due to discharges induced in a 
rarefied gas, is shown in fig. 3, 

7 ®^ ^ discharge generator 0^ consisted of 

two 75 Watt Ux-852 radiotron tubes, whose plate, filament, 
and grid were wnnected through blocking condensers to the 
solenoid B at the points P, F, and G respectively. This 
solenoid, together with the condenser Ci, formed the primary 
excitetion circuit. The solenoid B. 12-5 cm. in diameter 
and 12-0 cm. long, was made of twelve turns of nickel-plated 
copper strip 0-4 by 0-15 cm. thick. The variable air 


Fig. 3, 



Arrangement of apparatus for the measurement of 
frequencj variations. 


condenser could be varied from 50 to 220 micro microfarads 
by means of a Vernier dial supplied with a pulley, PI. The 
latter was driven by means of a string S and ’reduction 
gear Rg, so that at a distance of 4 in. the frequency 
could be adjusted to correspond to that of a piezoelectric 
oscillator 0 ^ which served as a standard of fixed frequencv /,. 
Coupled with the piezoelectric oscillator was another thermi- 
onic oscillator 0*, whose condenser 0, could be varied oyer 
a large range of frequencies, while a Vernier condenser C in 
parallel connexion and supplied with a long handle ’h 
naade possible finer adjustments for tuning into resonance 
either with 0, or with Og. Resonance was determined by 
the audible boat method. For this purpose the oscillator O* 
was coupled with an amplifier and loud-speaker, or a head 

3Q2 
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telephone receiver was inserted directly in the plate circuit 
of 0^ All measurements were made at/i=:3173k,c. 

Two discharge-tubes made of pyrex glass and primed with 
electroly tically produced H 2 at a pressure of about 0*1 mm, 
flg were used in the course of experiments. Both tubes 
had a length of 25 cm., while the diameters were 3 cm. and 
6 cm. respectively. Any one of the tubes could be placed 
either inside the solenoid B, where the electromagnetic 
field predominated, or inside the rings D, where chiefly 
the electrostatic field was acting. By changing the two 
positions of the discharge-tube the influence of the character 


Fig. 4, 



Kelation between plate current, excitation current, and 
plate potential. 

of the field could be studied. The intensity of the excitation 
could be varied by changing the plate potential at the 
75 watt thermionic tubes. A storage battery of 2000 volts 
was used for this purpose. 

In fig. 4 curve 1 represents the relation between the plate 
potential 'Ep and the oscillating current in the solenoid B 
before the discharge-tube is inserted. This current decreases 
slightly whenever the tube is inserted, which indicates that 
the discharge current reacts on the primary current. The 
reaction may be more distinctly traced by comparing the 
values of plate current for the tube outside the solenoid 
(curve 2) with values Ip' when the tuba is inserted (curve 3). 
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The procedure of the A/ measoreiiient as f auction of the 
primary current is as follows : — The frequency of the oscil- 
lator 0^ is set io correspond to the fundamental or to one of 
the harmonic frequencies of the piezoelectric oscillator Op* 
Also the oscillator 0^ is tuned into resonance with the same 
frequency. Then the discharge-tube is inserted in the 
solenoid B. and the plate potential adjusted below the point 
at which a discharge takes place. The frequency increase 
which is caused by the efEect of the glass walls on the 
capacity of the circuit is next determined. When the 
condenser Cj is re-set, so that again zero beats indicate 
resonance, the potential Ep is increased until a visible 
discharge sets in. The loud-speaker makes it audible by a 
sodden change in the pitch of the note. The capacity 


Fig. 5. 



Frequency varistions with discharge-tube inside excitation 
solenoid. 


of the Vernier condenser C* of the oscillator 0^ is then 
readjusted until the loud-speaker becomes silent, indicating 
again resonance. With the valne A0» thus determined the 
frequency variation Af produced by the discharge is then 
computed from the relation A/« AC»//2c. 

By gradually increasing the plate potential, the 
primary current as also the secondary current I* induced 
in the discharge-tube, is increased. Consequently, if the 
theory holds, we should expect frequency increments which 
become larger with increasing values of Ej, and 

Measurements were made with the tube 6 cm. in diameter 
as well as with the tube 3 cm. in diameter. In both cases 
the effect of an induced discharge was to decrease the 
frequency of the oscillator. In fig. 5 the values of A/ are 
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shown plotted against the primary cnrrent Curve 1 
represents values obtained with the small tube in a Solenoid 
7*5 cm. in diameter. Curve 2 shows values for the larger 
tube when inserted in a solenoid 12"5 cm. in diameter. 
Effects similar in character though smailer in magnitude 
were obtained when plane spirally wound coils were used 
instead of solenoids. Evidently the results of measurements 
do not support the theory, and are contrary to the calculations 
based on the simple assumption of electromagnetic induction.^ 

The hypothesis may be made that in all cases investigated 
the electrostatic field inside the excitation coils causes a 
decrease 6f frequency. When the electrostatic field is 
strong as compared with the electromagnetic induction the 
trajectories of the electrons which move in the discharge- 
tube become complex and ditter greatly from circular 
motions. Therefore the assumptions of the theory of electro* 
magnetic induction cannot be applied for such general cases. 

It was for the purpose of testing the above hypothesis 
that the solenoid in fig. 3 was supplied vrith two rings, D, 
supported by two metal strips 12 cm. long. The experi- 
mental procedure, as described, was repeated for the discharge* 
tube phiced between the rings D, which served outside 
electrodes for a purely electrostatic excitation. The curve 
in tig. 6 represents the value of frequency variation as 
function of primary current obtained for the same two tubes 
subjected to such an excitation. Again, the variations were 
found to be decrements of frequency, but their absolute 
values increasing at a much larger rate than in the case 
(fig. 5) when the tube was placed inside the solenoid B. In 
order to account for such a striking increase of the rate of 
change of A/ we must consider that in tiie portion of the 
tube inside the solenoid the gas is subjected to both the 
electrostatic and to the electromagnetic fields, which force 
the electrons to move in complex spirals. If, however, the 
tube is placed between the rings D the electrostatic field 
forces the electrons to move predominantly in lines parallel 
to the axis of the tube. 

It appears as if two effects would combine inside the 
excitation solenoid, of which one produces a decrease the 
other an increase of frequency ; in<leed, it is possible to 
separate the frequency variations due to circular currents 
from those variations which are caused by the combined 
action of axial and circnlar currents in the tube. For this 
purpose it is necessary to establish between the rings D an 
electrostatic field which will be equal in intensity and 
distribution to that which exists inside the solenoid. 
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It may be assumed, on the basis of observations made in 
the course of many experiments, that it is always an axial 
field which by preliminary ionization causes the discharge 
to set in. If the magnitude of the potential which star^ 
the discharge in each of the positions of the tube be made 
equal the electrostatic field in both cases may be regarded 
as similar. 

In carrying out this method of separation the ring elec- 
trodes D were chosen of such a diameter (7*5 cm.) that the 
solenoid current necessary for the discnarge to Just set 

Fig. 6. 
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in, becomes of equal intensity for both positions of the tube,^ 
By slightly displacing the rings along the axis small diffe- 
rences in the starting primary current I may he eliminated^ 
Slight discrepancies of the electrostatic field distribution 
inside the solenoid, as compared with the field between two 
rings separated by a distance slightly greater than the 
length of the solenoid, may be disregarded. 

Under these conditions the electrostatic field whicdi 
produces axial currents in the tube remains approximately 
the same for both positions. It does not matter for tie 
magnitude of the axial current component whether the tube 
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is placed between the rings D or inside the solenoid B. 
In the latter case, however, a circular current component 
is produced additionally which influences tlie frequency 
variations. By subtracting the frequency variations in case 
of axial currents from those variations which are caused by 
the combined action of electrostatic and electromagnetic 
fields the two components can be separated and their 
relative values determined. 

The result of such measurements on the larger tube 
(diameter 6 cm.) is represented by the curves a, b, and e in 
fig. 7. Hydrogen electrolytically produced from Ba{OH)^ 
at a pressure of 0*1 ram. Hg was subjected first to the 
combined action of electromagnetic and electrostatic fields 
inside the solenoid B. Curve a shows the decrement of 
frequency (A/a) as function of primary current Ii. Then 
the same tube was inserted between the rings D. Curve b 
(A/a) shows the values of frequency decrements due solely 
to axial currents produced by the electrostatic field. The 
difference A/c~ — • A/a— ( — A/*), as shown by the curve c, 
gives the increase of frequency due to circular currents 
induced by the high-frequency electromagnetic field of the 
solenoid. 

For the curve c an expression was empirically obtained 

A/=^v^i7=i: (4) 

where ^==3320 and 1*4 amperes, i. e., the value of the 
excitation current at which a discharge sets in. Both A and i 
are functions of frequency and pressure. 

The maximum deviation of the experimental results (full 
line curve c) from the above expression (dotted curve d) is 
9 per cent. In this connexion the character of the discharge 
as evidenced by its appearance may be significant. The 
discharge sets in at an excitation current of 1*4 ampere as a 
pinkish-grey uniform glow, whose luminosity increases witli 
the intensity of excitation. At a certain critical value of 
the current 1/ striations become visible. First they are 
of an unstable character, indefinite in number, and moving 
to and fro along the axis of the tube. By a slight increase of 
the current the strias become stable. They appear then in pairs 
six to eight in number. Increasing tie excitation current 
decreases the number of pairs of striae. They continue to 
disappear one by one until at another critical value of the 
excitation current a uniform glow is again established, but 
of a more intense luminosity than that of the first stage. 
The striae appear when the tube is excited by the combined 
action of electromagnetic and electrostatic induction inside 
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the solenoid* TJiey also appear when the tube is exposed to 
the action of electrostatic field alone between the external 
rings D (fig, 3)* However, in case of the complex form of 
excitation the striaj start and disappear at larger currents 
than in the case of the simple electrostatic excitation* 


Fig. 7. 



Separation of frequency variations due to circular currents* 


The values of the excitation current at which stable strise 
appear are marked in figs. 4 , 6 , and 7 by arrows Si, while 
% in fig* 4 indicates the current at which the latest pair of 
strise dmppears* Thus to S| includiKs the range of 
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ecirrent values connected with formation of stable striss^ 
when the tube is placed inside the solenoid. Similarly 
S 3 to S 4 includes the range of stable strisB formation for the 
tube placed between external ring electrodes. 

The deviations of the curve a from c may be correlated 
with the appearance of strim at currents different in mag- 
nitude for each of the two types of excitation ; indeed, the 
deviation is maximum at Ii'=4*75 amperes near the region 
marked Si, and diminishes towards increasing as well as 
towards decreasing values of !/• The intersection of the 
curves c and d at coincides with the zone S3. 

Further measurements have shown that the decrease of 
frequency due to the axial current component increases with 
the length of the solenoid and with the frequency of the 
oscillator which excites the discharge tube. An explanation 
may be offered on the basis of our hypothesis. With 
increased frequency of the oscillator the distribution of 
current and potential in a coil approaches that of a standing 
wave. Potential antinodes are being built up at botli ends 
of the solenoid. The larger its length the more tliese 
potential antinodes concentrate at the ends of the solenoid. 
The end windings act then like ring electrodes which project 
electrostatic lines of force through the cross-section of the 
solenoid. 

The question may be asked, how does the electrostatic 
field produce an increase of frequency? Fig. 8 serves 
to illnstrate the influence electrostatic fields exert on the 
frequency of the oscillator. 

Electrostatic lines of force in passing from one end of 
the coil Li to the other end penelrate three media, of which 
each pos^esses a different dielectric Ciinstant. The lines 
pass first through air, then through glass, then through 
ionized gas, and at last again through glass and air. A 
corresponding equivalent circuit A may be represented by a 
branch of condensers connected parallel to the condenser Ci 
of the excitation circuit. This branch consists of a pair of 
condensers which represent the effect of glass walls 
of the tube, a pair of air condensers Ca, and a single 
condenser Ct to indicate the r 6 le of the ionized gas inside 
the discharge-tube. 

The effect of the latter is composed of three parts ; one 
is comparatively small and consists in the change of ctipaci- 
tance produced by the dielectric constaiit as function of 
ionization. The other part consists in the increased conduc- 
tivity, which is equivaleut to the decrease of a resistance Bf 
shunted across the condenser C*, as shown in the equivalent 
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circuit B. The third part of the effect is due to the redis* 
tributiou of the electrostatic field with increased conductivity 
of the ionized gas* With increasing current inside the tube, 
more of the electric flux concentrates in the glass* so that the, 
capacity increases. Gradually the gas conductivity: 
becomes so large that the condenser C» may be regarded as 
shorted and the equivalent circuit changed from B to C. 
The resultant capacitance of the branch Ca> Rg, Cm 


Fig, 8. * 



Orzz/// 

Af? Cb/A 

thus increases and causes a corresponding decrease of the 
frequency of the oscillating circuit. 

The results of the investigation may be summarized as 
follows : — 

1. By measuring frequency variations evidence was 
obtained for the existence of two current componente^ axial 
and circular, in discharges produced by high-frequency 
exeitation of in a tube inserted inside a solenoid* 

2. The axial component produces a decrease of frequency 
which may be determined by inserting the discharge-tube 
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within two external electrodes connected to the terminals of 
the solenoid. 

3. The circular component produces an increase of fre- 
quency. 1'he effect of circular currents can be separated 
from the effect of axial currents. 

4. The intensity of the circular current and the phase 
difference between this current and the induced electro- 
motive force can be determined from the magnitudes of 
frequency variations. 

5. As a consequence of the experiments it became evident 
that the theory of induction as given by J. J. Thomson 
may be applied only to special cases when the induced 
currents are large enough to produce a conductivity in the 
gas sufficient to shield the electrostatic field of the excitation 
ooil. 

Following our investigation Prof. Chas. T. Knipp checked 
our results by qualitative experiments in which luminous 
effects due to the two current components were made visible 
by a method of shadows *. Not only do his experiments 
oonfirm the existence of circular and axial currents, but they 
visualize also the effect of simultaneous action of both 
currents in accordance with our theory. 

In the following paper Prof. J. Kunz gives a theoretical 
investigation which led to more general expressions for the 
current in the discharge tube as function of the primary 
excitation current and of frequency variations. References 
of other au'^ifaors wdio investigated electrostatic effects in 
electrodeless discharges are included in that paper. 

Acknowledgment is due to the students (M. McGregor, 
R. L. Gougler, W. A. Laning, Jr., and D. E. Chapman) 
who at different times assisted in the experiments and 
measurements. 


XC. Theory of Electromagnetic and Electrostatic Indmtion 
in Electrodeless Discharges. Jiy Jakob Kukz, Professor 
in the University of Illinois^. 

OIR J. J, THOMSON t has given a theory of the 
C/ electrodeless ring discharge based on the assumption 
that the luminous current is caused by the electric force 

♦ Chas. T. Knipp, Phys. Rev. xxxvil. p. 7B7 (1931). 

+ Commomcatea by tbe Author. 

} PhiL Mag. iv. p. lim (1927). 
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doe to electromagnetic induction. The formulaa of J* J*. 
Thomson enable us to calculate the circular current in the 
discharge^ a currenty that appeared to be the only one 
produced in an experiment, which has not yet been measured. 
We therefore intended at first to measure this current by 
some indirect method. We shall see that the current 
can be determined by measuring the e.m.f. around the- 
circuit and the change of the frequency in the primary 
circuit. Accepting the notations of Sir J. J. Thomson, we 
find the magnetic force in the discharge-tube given by 

the components of the current densities by 

jj sin mt B ^ 


sineit 

Br 

and the resultant density by 

sin eg M 
Br 


, . bH_ 

47n,_ 


Am = Hn 


.V 

~ 1 
r 


^J^Cjnlt) Or jn 

The total induced current it per unit length measured 
along the axis is given by 

M,=i^ f 

Jo JoO«K) J Br 


. Ho . doO*nH) JoO^^c) 
4 sincnt — 


47r^ 


JoC/nB) 


:Isiniut. 


The magnetic flux <h through the tube is given by 
^ = J" H27rr dr, and the e.m.f. around a circle of radius r by 

BH 


E.m.f.,. 5 


%irrdr- 

’0 w* 




= 27r<eHo cos <at 


rJ,t>ir) 


ynJo(^'nR) ‘ 

The e.m.f. aronnd the circle of radios R is equal to 

R 

E.m.f.B=: 2w»H0OO8«»t — (when Rn is large) 


:EaC0Sfi»<. 
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This caa be measared directly, its amplitude 

Bo =s 2wi»Ho 5 . 

n 

ff W6 measure Ea, Ho, ami R we can determine n» 
Knowing ii, we can determine by means o£ h* « jhtw or 

n = 4ir(»<r, 

« = V 47re»<r, 


and the real part o£ it is 


«r«a = \/2 w®«7-. 


while <f>^ is equal to 

j. £> IT ■ * i'^‘TQ(jnr)dr 

I, 


Sin 61^ 


« 27rHo ^4^BJj0nR) + . (1) 


equal to the resultant flux through the tube. if>i is the flax 
due to the primary current ij through the coil, <^2 due to the 
induced current ijss it*l in the discharge. 


<f>i = HowR* sin cat, 

*• = {e (2) 


Lj is the coetficlent of self-induction of the current 
Substituting it of a previous equation in equa* 
tion (2), we find 


L2*4it^R^ 


2 JtQR) 

K * jn 


-Jo{;nR) 


Jo(jnR)— Jo(jfno) 


as we know a and n, we can evaluate the Bessel functions 
and calculate Lg. We consider the oscillating circuit of 
fig. 1. The potential difference between the condenser 
plates shall be p, the primary current ii, the number of 
turns per unit length N, the coefficient of selE*induction 
of the system L, the resistance R^ and the coefficient of 
mutual inductance between the primary and the secondary 
currents M. The generalized Ohm’s law gives the equation 




n j_T ‘*'*1 j. M 
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Moreover, 

H 3SS Hosina»f ss: 49rNJisin<o^4 

hence 




:2NIisina>^ 


As *3 is opposite to t'x, we write 


JoO'«K)— JeO'«o) . 

“ Jo(/nR) " ’ 


*“ JoO'nR) 

With these substitutions we obtain from (3) 

g [lC-MCN +E. cf +? = 0. 

Neglecting the second term, we may write the solution in 
the form jt> s= P . where is equal to 


J — 


while 

hence 


LC- MNC r ’ 
L JoO«R) -J 




0 ^1^ m 


1 

, MN 

-JoOR)-JoO«)i 

L 

Jo(;«R) J 

/ JoO'nR) — j0O’no)\ 

L 

\ JoOnR) ) 


or approximately 


Neglecting the resistance again, we obtain from (3) 


w 


( 5 ) 




. rftj 

di' 


or after the giren sabstitutions 

jx ss Lli<»oos0t— a>MtNItCosa>t/‘(fi>, 0-, R), 
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^ _ Jo(?nR)-Jo(ino) 

where /(e>,<r, R)- 

E function which approaches 1 with increasing frequencies, 

pss Iia)cos<»f[L— MiN/(o>, 0*, R)]« Pcoso^ ; 

hence the amplitude P of the potential difference is equal to 

• (6) 

If we measure Ti, the current, then we know P by this 
equation. From (5) we obtain 


M. 


Wi* e)!* ©1 

or © 1 , which is more nearly equal to ©, is given by 

2A©L 

®‘="=MN/(«,a, R)- 

Substituting this in (6), we obtain 

^ ^ Sl.N/r®, (r, R) (L-MN/(«, <r, R), 


5^/-(«,a,R), (7> 


or 


P = Ii2A®L [: 


L {] 

MN/(«, .r, R) ‘j * 


(«) 


This formula shows how A© changes with P, the ainpli* 
tude of the potential difference. Moreover, we obtain 
from (7) 




(9) 


from which we can calculate /(©,( t, R) and u, the conductivity 

itself ; but the specific resistance is = ^, and the total (ring) 
resistance of the tube is equal to 

P ^ 27rR/2 _ TT 




W 


or the resistance per unit length 

induced ring current 

fj ss id sa iNIjsin ©^(©, <r, B), 
or by means of Qi) 

t, = /Nil sin at = I, sin wt. 


The total 


( 10 ) 
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^bere the amplitnae I, is eqnal to 


Is » ill 


ctJ^M 


( 11 ) 


current can be determined. Bv (5) 

intmtirely evident, because the effective self-inductiorL of 
the pnmary is decreased when a current in a nXhbourini 
current.** ^ direction opposite to the primary 

*? estimate the order of magnitude of A® given 
valiei r *"’ tJ*® foUcwI^g 

B, = =500 . 10*, =3 . 10"** e.m. unit. 

/(«r, ®, B) = JoO'uR)-Jo(/ao) 

JoO'wB) 


JoO'a;) =14- 


i:* 


Jo (jn R) = 1 + ^ „8Ii2 ^ ^ „4JJ4 ^ 
Jo(;«o) = I, 
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/{to, a, R) = 




but 

hence 


1 + |«»R*+... 


w® =y47r®<r ; 


/{«, <r, R) 


Assuming 


^ 4‘r®o'/R* 

1 + i ixtoojR^ 


e) = 2.10®, <T*s3-2.i0-‘® R 


. 9 
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the real part o*, R) becomes approximately ^5= 

A® « ~ /(cr. m, B). 

As an example we assume 

©1 = 2.10^, M = 2.10~® henry, Ls=2*10"‘® henry, 
and find 

A® =» 3-2. 10*, 

In the preceding paper, J. T. Tykociner found that in all 
cases ©2 smaller than ©i. This result shows that our 
theory can only explain a part of the phenomenon, and that 
the greater part in the change of © is due to another cause. 

It has been suggested by 0. Lehmann E, Lecher, 
A. Steiner f, ?^nd more recently by J. S. Townsend J, that 
the electrostatic forces between the ends of the coil are 
stronger than the electric forces due to electromagnetic 
induction, and K, A. MacKinnon § came to the conclusion 
that the glow discharge in the electrodeless tube is largely 
electrostatic, while the ring discharge, investigated by Sir 
J. J. Thomson is of electromagnetic origin. In addition, 
C. J. Brasefield j| has shown that the luminous discharge 
ceased when the glass tube was shielded by a set of wires 
parallel to the axis of the tube joined at each end by a ring 
with a small gap in it. If in this wa}^ the tube is shielded 
and the current in the primary coil is strong enough, 
it should be possible to obtain a pure electromagnetic ring 
discharge. 

We proceed to find out how the ionization due to electro- 
static forces leads to a decrease of the frequency. In fig. 1 
the potential difference pi— ps is equal to 

pi-p, = (H,rR*N/) 

and the axial electric force 

E« = ^i^*=>7rR»N^^, 

if we assume a uniform magnetic field H in the coil. In a 

♦ Wied. Am. xlvii. p. 427 (1892). 
t Wienjer Ber. cxiii. p. 408 (1^)4). 
t Phil. Mag. v. p. 178 (1928). 

§ Phil Mag. viii. p. 605 (1929). 
f| Phys. Hev. xxxiv. p. 1^7 (1929). 
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conducting circle of radius in the tube, the e.m.f* induced 

JBL 

is equal to and the circular electric force 

^-irKi dt 2 dt ^ 

hence 

|^* = 2,rN^. 

JCijn -til 

In the tube T with external electrodes we consider 
electrons moving under the influence of an alternating 
electric field, 

E = Eq cos (oi + ^). 

The differential equation of motion of the electrons is as 
follows : 


de 


' ^E0cos(<»t + 


Fig. 1. 



and the conductivity is equal to 
_ I fiN, 


c mm''-h rr 


where is the number of ions per unit volume, n the 
number of collisions of one ion per unit time, <a the fre- 
quency per 27r seconds, e the charge, and m the mass of the 
ion. If we assume uniform ionization in the discharge-tube 
of radius R and length then the resistance will be 

xj 1 _ , 

the axial current in the tube will be 


Pi-Pt-Pg - 


Rt Ic^mioP + »*) 

JO, is dae to th« loss o£ the electric force through the glass 

3R2 
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walls. Tbe electric field in the glass tube, however, is far 
from being uniform. If the electHc force E between two 
enccessive windings in the middle of the coil is strong 
enough, we might get a pure electrostatic ring discharge in 
the beginning. And if in general the electrostatic force 
is stronger than the electromagnetic force E«, we may 
expect at first an electrostatic discharge, followed by an 
electromagnetic induction, which cannot fail to appear, 
when there is sufficient ionization, as long as the electro- 
magnetic laws hold. 

If there is no ionization in the tube, the frequency a>i of 
the discharge in the system of fig. 2 will be given by 



if, however, there is a resistance Ri in the tube, the fre- 
quency will change, and there is another effect which we 
have to consider; the capacity of the glass tube will be 
changed by the motion of the electrons in it. Indeed, if 
the electric force in the tube is given by 


then 


E = Eo cos oot, 


=s Eq^cosiu^ 


is the differential equation of motion of the electron ; hence 


dx E^r . . 

= sin mt. 

dt mm 

If there are N, electrons per cm.*, then the density of the 
convection current is eqnal to 

. da: N,6'*E0 . 

= 

and the displacement current 

; — . 

hence the resultant current 

t — mm^) 47r ’ 

or the dielectric constant of the tube with the moving ions 
is equal to 

n n«A M $ 

“ mar 

or tbe capacity of the condenser is decreased by ionization 
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It can be shown by means of Maxwell^s equations that 

kn 


O-SK 


Att 


If W6 take the collisions of the electrons into account, we 
should expect the following relation : 


k 5= 


I 




This relation has indeed been given by P, 0. Pederson 
and others. 

We shall now consider the oscillations in the system 
represented by fig. 2. The condenser Ci is the glass tube 
with the ionization, Le.^ a leaking condenser, or a condenser 
of capacity 0^ vrith a parallel resistance Ri, Ro and Lq, are 




Fig. 2. 
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Co 


L-qnnr^ 

Zo 



very small resistance and selMnduction respectively. We 
obtain the following equations : 


,• f,dp^ 

• . ( 1 ) 

,■ *'91 _ ; _Pi 

** Jt~ dt ’ 

• • (2) 

+ 

• . ( 3 ) 

d^i.dhrt 

• • (4) 

* _ p 1 T j. Tf TJ 

■ . ( 5 ) 

Bnt t}Rj=p,; hence from (2) and (3) 


^ ri p R T d*t1 

,, 0, - C, _R,- 

. ■ ( 6 ) 
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or, by means of (1), 

Differentiating tj, and substituting it in (5) we obtain 

In a first approximation we shall neglect the first term 
and write * 

dH di R, 4* Ro , i 

^Lo-Ri^i Oo(Lo~RiRoCi) ^ ’ 

which gives the frequency 

1 I / Ri 4” Rq \* 

Co(Lo~R,RoOi) 4 \Lo-KiRoC; ' 

The capacity Ci is small compared with Co> the resistance 
Rj is larger than R^^ and Lo is a small quantity ; the 
frequency will therefore be small compared with the fre- 
quency 



of the original system. 

In a beautiful experiment with two concentric spheres, 
Sir J. J. Thomson has shown that when the inner bulb was 
exhausted it glowed under the action of a discharge ; when, 
now, the outer bulb was exhausted, the ring discharge 
appeared in the outer bulb and disappeared in the inner one ; 
but as the outer bulb was completely evacuated it ceased to 
glow, while the inner bulb became luminous again. The 
extinction of the inner glow is explained by Sir J. J. Thom- 
son as caused by a magnetic screening effect. Indeed, if 
the current in the ring discharge of the outer sphere is 
sufficiently strong, its magnetic field, opposite in direction 
to the field of the exciting coil, may become so strong as to 
wipe out the magnetic field in the centre. We have repeated 
this experiment with an electrostatic field alone, and have 
found results similar to those of Sir J. J. Thomson. The 
double sphere was placed either between two condenser 
plates or between two closed and separated loops of wire, 
parallel to each other over the outer sphere. The inner 
sphere, properly evacuated, began to glow at first, in the 

♦ A complete solation will fee given later. 
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measure, as the vaotinm increased, the enter glow appeared, 
and finally the inner sphere became luminous again* The 
distribution of light, however, is different in the two eiiperi- 
ments* In the magnetic field the discharge appears mostly 
in the form of a ring, and quite intense ; in the electrostatic 
field the discharge is a more or less uniform, comparatively 
weak glow. There is, however, a tendency for two luminous 
rings to form parallel to the two circular wires. Again, 
when the outer tube is luminous, the exciting electrostatic 
field is screened from the inner bulb as the lines of force 
pass through the outer discharge. 

The conditions for the initial discharge under the electro- 
static action have been given by Dr, J. Thomson in this 
Magazine (vol. x. p. 280 (1930)). 

Summary. 

Tiie electrodeless discharge has been investigated in two 
parts. In the first part the effect of the magnetic field has 
been studied on the basis of the theory of Sir J, J, Thomson. 
It has been shown that the frequency increased by the 
magnetic ring discharge. The induced ring current and 
other quantities have been deduced. In the second part the 
electrostatic effect has been treated. Expressions have been 
given for the conductivity and the coefficient of self- 
induction of the glass bulb containing the ionization. The 
frequency of this discharge has been determined. An 
experiment analogous to one by Sir J. J. Thomson has been 
described, showing the, effect of electric forces on the glow 
discharge in a double sphere. 


XCT . — The Effect of Spatial Induetion on the Discrimination 
of Differences in Brightness, By James F. Shearek, 
M,A,^ B,Sc.^ Bead of the Department of Mathematics and 
Physics tn the Technical College^ Coatbridge 

§ 1. I F I is the brightness of a surface and AI its least 
jL perceptible increment Dr. Houstoun f showed, from 
the results of Konig and Brodhun, that when I/AI was graphed 
as a function of log 1 it formed a Gaussian probability carve. 


• Communicated by Dr. B. A. Houstoun. 
t Phil. Mag. via. p. m (19^h 
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aad in a recent paper in conjunction with Dr. Houstoun^ I 
made a further experimental study of the subject. In that 
paper we gave results obtained by two different methods. In 
one of these the observer looked into the eyepiece of a tele- 
scope and saw two rectangles touching each other. He 
altered the relative intensity of these by rotating a polarizer. 
In the other method the observer saw two faces of a rhomb 
bounded by a sharp line of separation which was brought close 
up to a circular aperture in a plate ; and the relative intensity 
was altered by means of nentral wedges. The first of these 
methods proved to be the more accurate, but from the nature 
of the method the rectangles appeared on a dark ground, 
we were restricted to a dark surround. With the second 
apparatus we were not so restricted, and this paper describes 
an investigation made with it of the effect of illuminating 
the surround. 

In the apparatus then (r/. fig. 1 of former paper) the eye 
of the observer looked down vertically through an aperture 
of 2 mm. diameter, which was fitted with a magnifying \m% 
at the circular aperture in the plate, bisected by the edge of 
the rhomb and situated about 12 cm. below the magnifying 
lens. The latter was chosen so that the edge of the rhomb 
was exactly in focus, while the circular aperture in the plate 
was of 1cm. diameter. Thus the eye saw a half shadow field 
the intensities of which could be altered by moving two 
wedges. One 220 volt Pearl Osram lamp was used to 
illuminate both halves of the field, and it was connected in 
series with a resistance and a milliammeter. By over-running 
it to 250 volts and reducing the current till the limit of 
visibility was reached a range of brightness of from 1 to 10^ 
was at my disposal. The brightness of the field was deter- 
mined in absolute measure in the manner described in the 
previous investigation. 

In the first test a piece of cardboard, with a diamond- 
shaped hole in it, was fixed with its plane at 45® to the 
vertical and so that the hole was directly above the edge of 
the rhomb. The cardboard was illuminated by an 8 c.p. 
carbon lamp which could be moved along a horizontal bench, 
and the brightness varied through a large range. With this 
arrangement the eye of the observer saw a diamond-shaped 
half shadow field divided along its shorter diagonal. This 
diagonal subtended about 2|® at the eye, and the diamomi 
appeared in the middle of a rectangular luminous surround 
which subtended 22''xl5®. Outside of this the field was 


• IMd, X. p. 488 (1980). 
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dark. The least perceptible iBorease in brightness was then 
determined for various iUnminations of the surround ; and 
the following table gives some results obtained through a 
Wratten red standard tricolour filter : — 


TaBLE I. 

Log of brightness of test object in illumination units 

=r3-5 


Log of brightneM of surround in 
iUuminatioB units. 

I/AL 

1*85 

27*6 

0‘44 

26-6 

1*04 

461 

1*65 

60^ 

2*60 

19-9 


The illumination unit here used is one-tenth of a photon.^ 
The results show that under the conditions of ihe experiment 
the power of the eye to discriminate intensity rose to a 
maximum, and then diminished as the brightness of tho 
surround increased further. 

An isolated series of experiments like this is, however, of 
little value. We know that if the surround is dark IjAl is 
a probability curve when graphed against log I. We wish 
to know whether it preserves the same shape when the 
surround is light, and if so whether it shifts, widens, or 
increases in Intensity. Only when we know the change that 
occurs over the whole range of brightness can we draw 
theoretical dednctions about the nature of the processes 
involved. I decided therefore to measure I/AI for re^l light 
over the whole range. The conditions thus bad to suffer a 
double variation : (i.) lo, the brightness of the surround, bad 
to vary ; (ii.) I, the intensity of the test object, had also to 
vatT. 

The cardboard was removed from the 1 cm, aperture and 
replaced by a brass plate in which a circular hole of | inch 
diameter had been accurately drilled. The angle subtended 
by the diameter of the test field was thus limited to 
while the area of the brass plate to be used as the surround 
was limited by inserting a short vertical tube immediatelv 
below A. The diameter of the surround then subtended 25 . 
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Before each set of readings was taken the surface of the 
brass plate was freshly coated with a deposit of inagnesinm 
oxide by holding it in the smoke of barning inagnesinm 
ribbon. It was decided to work with four brightness levels 
of the surround, one of these being darkness. The others 
were obtained by means of three lamps, fixed in clamps at 
the side, and operated by switches convenient to the hand 
of the observer. They were measured by bringing the test 
field up to the same brightness and looking up the current 
through the Pearl Osram in the calibration chart. The 
observer was, of course, screened from the direct rays of the 
lamps and saw nothing whatever but test field and surround. 

The procedure adopted was as follows : — After I had been 
in the dark room for five minutes I set the current through 
the Pearl Osram to give the lowest intensity desired and 
kept the surround dark. Then I set the sliding wedges till 
one-half of the object was just darker than the other, read 
the wedge-scale with the aid of a 2~volt lamp, set the wedges 
so that the other half of the object was now the darker, read 
the scale again, and noted down the readings. Then I set 
the current to the next higher value, and repeated as above 
until the maximum current was reached. Next I switched 
on one of the lamps at the side to get the second level of 
surround, and repeated for all the current values again until 
the lowest was reached. Thereupon I switched on the second 
side-lamp and reascended through the same current values, 
and, lastly, switched on the third lamp and descended through 
all the values again. To avoid undue fatigue only nine 
different intensities of the test field w^ere used, but even this 
meant 72 settings at one sitting. 

The next set was taken the following day at the same time, 
but, though the surrounds were taken in the same order, the 
first reading of all was taken at the highest intensity, i. e., 
the order was descending, ascending, descending, and ascend- 
ing. The third set was taken with the currents rising and 
falling as in the first, but the order in which the surrounds 
were taken was reversed ; and so on, the object being not to 
favour any one surround in any way, either in always being 
taken first or always being taken with the currents increasing. 
Altogether ten sets were made. After the last set was con»- 
pleted the brightness levels of the surrounds were verified, 
and they were found to have almost their initial values. 

It will be noticed that I read the scales myself and also 
entered up the readings between the settings. This is better 
than employing an assistant, because it brings the eye into 
the same condition of adaptation before each reading. 
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The following table ahows the results obi^ined (the 
intensities are expressed in illnniination units) 


Table II. 



— 00. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Log I. 

I/aL 

1/Al. 

I/AI. 

I/AI. 


0*0 

2*59 

2*00 

1*95 

-- 


•5 

6*56 

4-90 

2*38 

1*96 


10 

17-54 

16*69 

6*48 

2*44 


‘5 

32 26 

26*67 

17*61 

5*83 


20 

37-31 

34*25 

34*05 

15*40 


•6 

46-30 

41*84 

35*65 

28*99 


3*0 

44-64 

39*59 

38*17 

41*36 


•5 

31-65 

30*86 

33*51 

36*06 


4*0 

20-16 

24*92 

24*67 

25*55 



The results are graphed in fig. 1, the smooth curves being 
exponential curves adjusted by trial and error to fit the 
observations. In the interests of clearness each curve is 
displaced one square below its predecessor. 

. ilt will be noticed that the smooth curves fit the observa- 
tions well ; but as the level of the surround is raised they 
are displaced towards the right and at the same time the 
inaximuni ordinate diminishes slightly. There is no appreci- 
able change in the shape, t. e., the standard deviation rt-mains 
unaltered. It will be remembered that the curve represents 
a distribution of percipient elements with different thresholds; 
consequently, as the level of the surround is raised the level 
of the thresholds is raised generally, and simultaneously 
some of the elements with thresholds below the level of the 
surround are put out of action. B'urther than this it would 
not at present be safe to go ; the data arc hardly suflBcient 
to establish a formula. 

Let us now return to the results recorded in Table I. If 
we look at abscissa 3*5 in the table we find I/AI increasing 
slightly as log I<^ changes from — <» to 3, whereas according 
to the preliminary investigation it should increase to a 
maximum at 1^65 and then suffer a marked diminution. The 
difference must be ascribed to the difference in the size of the 
test object, which extended beyond the foveal region in the 
preliminary experiment. 
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§ 2, Tlia most extansiva previous study of the effeet of the 
surround is that of E, M. Cowry*, His surround consisted 
of a hemispherical bowl 1 metre in diameter, coated inside 
with matt white paint, which could be illuminated up to 
600 millilamberts. The comparison surfaces were aerial 


Fig. 1, 



images of the faces of an illuminated alabaster prism w^hich 
were formed in an aperture in the centre of the hemispherical 
surface. His tables are reproduced below, his Fechner 
fraction being converted into our form I/AI. It will be noted 
that the angle subtended by the object was 50' except in one 
case, so foveal vision was generally ensured, and that tour 

♦ J. Opt. Soc. Amer. xviU. p. 29 (1929) ; Phot. Ind. xxvii. p. 878(1929). 
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4iff6raiit values of surround brightness were employed, viz., 
0*0005, 10*7, 53, and l^millilamberts. ISometimes he used 
one eye and sometimes two for the observations, as one of 
the objects of his investigation was a compari^n of mon<- 
ocular and binocuiar vision. In the table i is measured in 
millilamberts. 

His results are in accordance with mine. Some of Ae 
sets are irregular, each point resting apparently on a single 


Table III. — Contrast Sensibility. 


0-0006 ml. (50' test field). 


0-0006 mL (2® 30' field). 

Monocular. 

Binoouiar, 

Binocular. 

Logl. 

I/AI. 

Logl. 

I/AL 

' Logl. 

> 

II/SJ. 

3-86 

1*82 

310 

116 

4*92 

1-44 

3-93 

1-93 

3*37 

1*50 

8-34 

3*14 

2-02 

2-65 

3-61 

1*97 

3-91 

6*08 

?8l 

6-71 

200 

310 


6*02 

2-86 

4'31 

2'35 

4*83 

2^48 

10-00 

l53 

7*81 

f81 

S-CK) 

2*71 

12*82 

1-97 

12.50 

1-25 

11-49 

1-38 

9*52 

0-(>6 

10-64 

I73 

15-38 

0*02 

20 83 

1-88 

9‘52 

C-44 

1818 

0*52 

47*62 

218 

1010 

1-17 

18-87 

1-10 

125*00 

2*44 

8-93 

1*80 

17-24 

1*66 

52*63 

2*78 

9-71 

2-46 

14-29 

1*90 

83*33 





231 

41*67 





2*77 

28*57 

observation ; but if 

we consider the last four sets, w^hich are 


averages, the set at 10*7 ml. is represented by the crosses in 
fig. 2 and the set at 100 ml. by the circles. The two sets 
at 53 ml. do not differ appreciably from the set at 100 ml. 
In the diagram I is given in illumination units, the data of 
Reeves on pupil aperture being used to make the change. 
The relative heights of the two carves has probably little 
value, as they were not made under the same conditions, hut 
the shift and change in width are undoubtedly genuine. The 
maximum moves From 3*3 to 3*8 on the scale of abscissse 
when log lo goes up from 3*1 to 3*8. According to my 
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results the inazimum changed from 2*6 to 3*2 when logI(> 
rose from 1 to 3. It is impossible to stete bow mnch of the 
difference is due to difference in the observers and bow much 
to difference in the conditions under which the m^suremente 
were made* 

§ 3. After concluding the experiments described in § 1 of 
this paper it was decided to investigate what effect was 
produced on the discriminating power of one eye when the 
other eye was stimulated with the same colour. Accordingly 
the apparatus was modified as follows : — To the left of the 


Fig. 2. 



aperture and at the same height was fixed a similar aperture^ 
at a distance equal to the interocular distance of the observer. 
Through the one aperture the right eye looked at the same 
half shadow field as before, but now the surround was always 
kept dark ; and through the other aperture the left eye 
looked at a bright circular patch of the same angular sub- 
tense as the surrounds used in § 1. The illumination of the 
patch was produced by a lamp in series with a resistance, in 
conjunction with a system of mirrors. By means of various 
screens fitting closely to the head and nose it was ensured 
that each eye was acted on only by its appropriate stimulus. 

By varying the resistance in the circuit of the second lamp 
currents were determined which gave brightnesses of 0, 10^ 
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100^ and 1000 illnmiriation aoite, these valum being eh^n 
b^aase they were identical with the surround values used 
in § 1. 

The manner of making the test was much the mma as 
before. With the left eye looking at the dark surround the 
right eye was taken tihrough the same ascending values of 
intensity as previously, two settings of the wedges being 
made and noted at each value. Then the current through 
the second lamp was altered to the predetermined value, so 
that the left eye now looked at a circular patch of intensity 
10 units, and, with this kept fixed, the intensities of the 
test object were reduced through the range, two settings of 

Table V. 


Patch 

valops. 

— oc. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

I/Al. 

Log I. 

I/AL 

I/AI. 

I/AI. 

00 

2-34 

1-78 



*5 

301 

308 

3-27 

305 

1-0 

1003 

9*63 

803 

7-13 

•5 

17-25 

15-40 

14*32 

17-43 

20 

21-44 

^48 

21-87 

24-25 

•5 

2313 

26-23 

26-56 

27-69 

30 

29'84 

26-13 

27-23 

29-73 

•5 

2902 

22-64 

2505 

29-06 

40 

2101 


23-68 

22-24 


the wedges again being made at each point. Next with the 
circular patch at a brightness of 100 units settings were 
made for the right eye with the brightness of the test object 
increasing, and, finally, the brightness of the patch was 
changed to 1000 units and the test object diminished in 
intensity through the usual values. All the above readings 
were taken at one sitting and formed one set. Seven subse- 
quent sets were made with the brightness of the patch and 
of the test object taken in different orders, and the following 
table shows the final results. Again the intensities I are in 
illumination units and the brightness of the patch is expressed 
in the same units as the values in column 1. 
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Whan these results are plotted it is found that one error 
ourve can be drawn to fit quite well the values in all the four 
columns* Thus it seems clear that excitation of the left eye 
had no appreciable effect on the discriminating power of 
the right eye. There is certainly no such shift of the curves 
as has been shown to exist when the brightness of the surround 
is altered. 

Daring the experiment it was found that sometimes the 
patch viewed by the left eye disappeared or fluctuated in and 
out, but naturally when the setting of the wedge was being 
made I took care that the patch was visible. The fluctuation 
•could be overcome by an effort of will. 

In 1930 S. W. Kravkov * investigated the influence of the 
etate of illumination of one eye upon acuity determinations 
made with the other. The test object consisted of either 
two white rectangles on a black grcund or two black 
rectangles on a white ground. The separation of these 
rectangles was variable, and they were viewed by tbe 
right eye in an optical arrangement which diminished their 
size through an artificial pupil. The left eye was either 
closed or viewed simultaneously a sheet of milk-glass which 
was illuminated by a 40-watt lamp. It was found that illu- 
mination of the left eye increased tlie acuity of the right eye 
in the case of black objects on a white ground, but diminished 
it in tbe case of white objects on a black ground, that the 
effect was independent of colour and passed away gradually 
in three or four minutes if the left eye was closed ; also 
when the peripheral acuity of one half of the one eye was 
investigated, the illumination of the opposite half of the 
other eye had no effect. 

It is natural to expect that the power et discriminating 
differences of brightness should vary in the same way as the 
acuity, and it is consequently difficult to bring Kravkov’s 
work into line with my own. 

In one of the papers of the series t of which this forms 
the concluding number Dr. Houstoun put forward a quantum 
explanation of the Purkinje effect. That explanation has 
now been withdrawn ; it would make the colour of a spectral 
line change slightly with its intensity, and the electromotive 
force it requires is too large to be possible. 


♦ Arcbiv f. Ophtiialm. oxxiv. p. 76 (1930). 
t Fhil. Mag. x. p. 431 (1930). 
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XOIL The Dielectric Constant and Power Factor of some 
^ Solid Dielectrics at Radio Frequmcies* By W . Andersok, 
B,Sc., Physics Department^ The College of Technology^ 
Manchester*^ 

Abstract. 

Tbe variation of the dielectric constant and power factor 
with frequency between 150 kilocycles and 1500 kilocycles^ 
of some solid dielectrics is investigated. 


Introduction* 

A lthough a knowledge of the dielectric constant and 
power factor of soHil dielectrics is of considerable 
technical and theoretical importance, there appears to be a 
lack oE information published on the subject, and such data 
as there are by different authors do not seem to be in very 
close agreement. For example, the B.E.S.A. specification O) 
for ebonite specifies a pow-er factor at 800 cycles for Grade I. 
of not grea^r than O’OOfi, and for Grade II. not greater 
than -008, Moullin gives “about 0*0125,^^ Warren 0*01 
to 0*33, and Griffiths gives 0*025 as an approximate value 
at radio frequencies for the power-lowss factor (the product of 
the dielectric constant and power factor) for best ebonite, 
and this makes the powder factor about 0*008 if the dielectric 
constant is taken as 3. It has, therefore, seemed desirable 
to make some further tests on ebonite and other solids, and 
these are described below. 

Preliminary* 

The term power factor (herein denoted by cos as 
applied to a dielectric means the power factor of a condenser 
in which that substance is the dielectric, a definition which 
requires that the power factor of a condenser depends only 
an the nature of the dielectric and not on the shape of the 
condenser. 

A parallel plate condenser of plate-area A and plate- 
distance t has a capacity (J==KA/4Tfrt, K denoting the 
constant of the dielectric. 

If the dielectric has a specific resistance p ,tbe resistance of 
the condenser is R«spt/A. At the fre^ency /=<»/27r the 
impedance of the condenser is Z with l/Z^r^l/R-f/fisU. 

• Oommimieated hj 13.^ Lowery, Ph.p., FJnst.p, 
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1 1 .1 


COS<^: 




since 1/R is small compared with eiC. 

1 1 


Thnt is^ cos 


R(»{J 


€Opt 

X 


KA 

47rt 


KcoU 


47r 


and is independent of A and L 

When an e.in.f. ^==E sin <at is applied to such a condenser 
tile mean power absorbed in the condenser is 

IE* A 

=P*o.Ccosi^=iE*^Kcos^, 

and so far as the properties of the dielectric are concerned 
II* proportional to K cos 0, for which reason K cos A is 
called the power-loss factor. ~ 


Fig- 1. 



The chemist or physicist is interested in K and p and the 
engineer in K cos ^ = iirlwp. 

K and p depend in general on q> and also on the tempera- 
turo* 

Theory^ 

Fig. 1 shows an inductance U of resistance Eo in seriea 
with a condenser C and resistance R in parallel If an 
e.m.f . e= E sin ® t is injected into Lo the current throWh K is 
I— ^/(lio*fy(»L|>+Z) and the o.mX across Z is ^i=Zt= 
Ze/(Ro+>«>Lo + Z), Z denoting the impedance of 0 and R in 
paralleL 

That is — ■= , — To — -■ , 


1+^Ro+ywLo^^g +/«C^ 
3 8 2 
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1 

^ 1 + ^ +o,CBoJ 

The amplitude Ex of is therefore 


(l + ^_-e.2LoCy + (^+a,OBo)‘ 


with 


h 

a 

B_ . _ — ^io I 1 

BoM-w®Lo® B* 


(B„*+»%*)([e,C-;^,^J +B*} 
B» 


If E and m are kept constant and C is varied the maximum 


Fig. 2. 



value of Ex —BimMt. occurs when C= £10/(60^+ 
eay, and is 

/ EtmaxAs _ 1 

V E ; -(B**+«*V)B*’ 

For a value of CssO0”j-^O> Ex is 

1 

\eJ ~ (Ro*+ w** V)[("«t;)* + B8J • 

Therefore 


= rrs ==l — « — I =m* 


and 


B* 

wSC 

V»»®~ 




/ "Imaj 

It/ 

Bo 


say, 


Bo®+»®Lo* B 


. (1) 


Experiment. 

A diagram of the arrangement employed is shown in fig. 2 
in which 

.Jj^ is an indnotanoe suitably chosen for each Talne of m. 
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Cl is a variable condenser of maximnm capacity 
=s1000m/^F, 

Cj is a variable condenser of capacity =0’6 fifi F 
per angular degree. 

Cj and Rj represent the effective capacity and parallel 
resistance of the valve voltmeter. 

C and R are the capacity and parallel resistance of the 
condenser whose dielectric is the material under test. The 
condenser plates are of brass, circular, and 6 inches in 
diameter. 

S is a switch. 

M is a mutual inductance between the test circuit and a 
valve oscillator. 

The deflexion of the galvanometer in the anode circuit {of 
the valve voltmeter is proportional to the square of the 
applied e.m.f. 

The oscillator having been set to a known frequency, Ct 
and Cs are adjusted for resonance and M is adjusted for a 
suitable maximum deflexion of the galvanometer which is 
noted. O3 is varied upwards and downwards to reduce the 
galvanometer deflexion to halt this maximum value, and these 
two readings of Cg are noted. If 8C2 is the difference in Ct 
in these two settings, then from (1) 

V:i.a>*Lo^+R3^ 2 • • • • W 

since we have made m^=s2, and the in (2) is twice the 
50 in (1). S is now closed and the procedure repeated. 

If 5 Ct' is the new value of 8(^t 


Rn 


From (2) and ( 3 ) 

1 ^ 03 

R““2 


La- 

R,+ R^ 2 




( 3 > 

( 4 ) 


This gives R, and the only assumption made abont the 
losses in Gi and C* is that they are independent of the 

settings. , ^ . 

The value of C is obtained from the difference of the 
readings of Cj and Cf with S open and closed. The power 
factor is then 


1 
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iind K is obtained from 


lOKA^ 
9 4i7rt 


(expressed in 


A and t being in cm.* and cm. 

The oscillator was calibrated by means of a heterodyne 
wave-meter, and the condenser Cj had been calibnited at the 
National Physical Laboratory. 

The effect of the reaction of the lest circntt on the 
frequency of the oscillator is discusi-ed by Moullin To 
test this effect experiments were made at 150 kc. and 1500 kc. 
in which the magnitude of the oscillator current was varied by 
adjusting the H.T. volts, and M varied to get the samee.m.f. 
across Oj. The normal oscillator current was never less 
than 20 milliamps., and it was found that decreasing this to 
6 milliamps. did not produce any observable difference in 
from which it is concluded that the effect of frequency 
drift is negligible here. 

The accuracy with which the condenser Ci can be set 
controls the accuracy obtained in the determination of K and 
is here about 1 per cent. A vernier on Ci would make 
possible an accuracy of 0*1 per cent. 

Since the power factor 


COS^s 


ISCV-SCs 

^2 C 


it is seen lhat the accuracy obtainable for cos^ depends 
mainly on the acenracy in which in these experi- 

ments is determined to about +0 1 /<tM F. 

So if cos <^=0*005 and €==200 fifi F., SCV--'5C*=2Ccos 
=5=2/4^/* Fj and thus an error of O'l fifiF in SC/ — 502 itt^’olves 
an error of 5 per cent, in cos <f>. The error is correspondingly 
less at higher values of cos <f>. 

The experimental c»bservations were reduced by plotting 
the observed values of 0 and 5CV — SCj against the frequency 
and drawing smooth graphs through the mean positions. 
From the smoothed values of C and 5CV— 5 C 2 , K and cos^ 
were calculated. 


liesults. 

In all twelve samples were tested. In nine of these K and 
cos^ only vary slightly, if at all, in the range explored. 
The values at the limits of frequency employed are given in 
the table. 
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In tli« remaining ti)ree samples the variations in K and 
<508^ are not great, but they are not linear with the fre- 
■quency and so the relations are shown in the graphs fig. 3, 
Carves I. and II. show respectively the rfieletric constant 
and power factor for millboard. Curves III. and IV. show the 
saiue quantities for india-rublier, while Curves V. and VI. 
relate to a specimen of ebonite obtained from a wireless 


Table. 



K. 

i 

Coe^. 1 

150 kc. 

1500 kc. 

150 kc. 

■ 1500 kc. 

(1) Q-lass (loirror).. 

6-3 

6*3 

•0060 

*0060 

(2) Porcelain (ungla^ed) 

4*7 

47 

-0066 

' *0066 

(3) Ebonite 

2^ 

2-9 

*0077 

•0077 

(4) Ebonite 

31 

3*1 

*011 

•oil 

(5) Keramot i 

40 

3*9 

*011 

*009 

(6) Paxolin (Gratia T ’*) i 

4*2 ! 

} 

4*2 

•026 

•026 

(7) Paxoliri (Grade “ P ”) ; 

1 

4*3 ! 

43 

•034 

•084 

(8) Bakelita (Grade EXE549) * 

4-7 1 

4*7 

*038 

•038 

(0) Paxulin . i 

i 

5’6 i 

1 

51 

•044 

•049 


(.1) i»an ebonite marked B.E.S.A. 234/1925. This SDecifioation 
a power iaetor of not greater than OiWO at 800 ojoles. ^ requires 

''f} supplied bj- a manui'acturer to the specification “ best 

QUAitty, ^ 

li«l2* Se’^ 18®^ bj Messrs. Siemens Bros, Ltd., Woolwich, 

li! wSS.TtSZ.R’’ 

(9) is a specimen from a wireless dealer. 


Awording to the theory of Debye (®), as applied to polar 
liquids, K and cotangent ^ are given by 


K _ Ki + Kfl** 


cot 


Kj + lie4!® ’ 
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where Ki=the value of K at ^^=0, 

K 0 =::the value of K at aisaoc , 
m =2ir X frequency, 

Kt + 2 

T=“ relaxation-time/^ 

and this is in fair qualitative agreement with experiments 
Debye also finds that the observations of Errera on ice 
may be fairly represented by a formula of the same type. 

07 


06 


05 


04 

Cosf 

03 

02 

•Of 


150 300 600 900 1200 1500 

Kilocycles 



An attempt has therefore been made to see if onr resnlts 
for the materials referred to in fig. 3 can be expressed in this 
way, bnt without success. 


If 


(K,-Ko> 

Kj + Ko/r* 


=cot ^==cos and =K, 


then 


1 + a*®* 


= K cos^= 


= K^ 


2C 


80, _ 80,'-8C, 
■" 20' 


where 


C'= 


A • 10 
47r< * y 
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is ths geometric <^pacitj of the condenser* That is 

(Ki — Ko)2C'a = 1+<2W, 

and if is plotted against cfi the graph should be a 

straight line, a relation which is not found to hold* 
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XCIII. Light Absorption^ the Raman Effect ^ and the Motions 
of Electrons in Gases. By SI . A. Bailey, M.A.y 
I).Phil.(Oxon)^ F.Inst.P.j Associate Professor of Physics^ 
The University of Sydney 

1. TN a communication on the motions of electrons in 
A gases which was published f in 1921, the last section 
contained a discussion of the consistency of our observations 
with some of the conceptions of the Quantum Theory on the 
exciianges of energy between electrons and molecules at 
collisions which were then current. 

Since that time the quantum theory has become radically 
changed, so it is of interest to reconsider its relation to those 
experimental conclusions of ten years ago. 

In order to make the examination wider we shall also 
consider the results obtained for elecfronic collisions in some 
other gases which hare been obtained since 1921 by the same 
or similar methods. 

It will be found that the new quantum theory is in closer 
agreement with the experimental results than was the old. 

a Communicated by tbe Author, 

t J, S. Townsend and A, Bailey, Phil. Mag, (Ifec. 1921), 
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2. The experiments on eleotrons in gases by means of 
Townsend^s methods (and those developed in Sydney 
determine the values o£ the mean energy of agitation E 
»(in volts) and the velocity W in the direction of the electric 
force of the electrons for different values of the ratio Z/p, 
vrhere Z is the intensity of the uniform electric field and 
p is the pressure of the gas iu which the electrons move. 


Fig. 1. 







The mean kinetic energy of an electron is where 

M is the mean velocity of agitation. This energy may be 
expressed in volts E by the relation rm/V2 = fE/300, e being 
the charge on the electron in electrostatic units. 

The mean free path L may be calculated from the results 
of the experiments, also the values of the quantity AE/E, 
where AE is the mean energy lost by an electron of 
oaergy E at a collision with a molecule t* 

* V. A. Bailey and W. E. Duncanson, PhiL Mag. (July 1930). 

+ Vide J. S. Townsend, ^Motion of Electrons in Gases/ 1925 
(Ciarend^ Press), 


Raman Effect, and Motiont of Electrons in Gases. 

We are here mainly concerned with the fraction \= AE/E, 
so in respect to tiie result for L. the reader may be referred 
to a recent comprehensive account by Brose and Saayman*. 

1 variation of X. as a function of the mean energy of an 
electron at a collision was shown in the earlier publications 
by means of tables of the quantity /*= i(l+c), where e is 
the coefficient of restitution of the molecule. 


Fig. 2. 
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convenient for our purpose to represent these 
resuks by means of curves, as in figs. 1 and 2. 

values of the velocity of agitation 
cin./sec.), and the ordinates are the values 
of X t expressed in “ per cent '’ For our purpose scales are 

(]^.' JBd. 6, p. 797 

.avLHnnTrf’itf corrected for the effect of tlie eia-nrT of 

S Tht «»y «lectroDe at^Ui- 

1 bie correcUon is negligible for the other gss^ considered. 
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also given for the potential E and for the wave*nnmber 
equivalent to the frequency Vy where v is derived from E by 
means of Einstein^s relation, hv = E^, in which h is Planck’s 
constant* The values of E are given in volts in the figures. 

3. In a recent comtnnnicatioii * it was pointed out that 
these carves show that a correspondence exists between the 
relative magnitudes of the fraction X and the absorption 
of light of frequency v for the same kind of molecule. 

Accordingly, for each kind of molecule a short vertical 
mark is drawn on its X-curve for the value of X correspond^ 
ing to the centre of its strongest fundamental absorption l)and, 
wherever the data make this possible. 

It is evident from figs. 1 and 2, that for each of the 
molecules CO, CO2, JST^O, C2H4, the maximum of 

the curve corresponds approximately to the frequency of 
that radiation in the infra-red region which is absorbed most 
strongly by the molecule. 

The experiments on N2O are still in progress in Sydney 
so the curve representing it is necessarily provisional. With 
all the other gases the X-curves had been determined with- 
out any suspicion that they might thus be related to the 
light-absorbing properties of the gases. 

The agreement is therefore somewhat remarkable, especi- 
ally as no attempt had been made to determine the positions 
of the maxima with the greatest possible precision. 

The published data about infra-red absorption in O2 are 
somewhat conflicting; Ooblentz § found very weak bands 
at 3*1 and 4'7 Burmeister |j found none, and more 
recently Snow % mentions a very weak one at 6*5 g.. 
Coblentz’s results are indicated on the curve for Oj. 

The results obtained for the gases HCl, NO, and 

C5H12 are not given here, since the values of X for these 
gases have not been determined accurately. The experi- 
mental errors are due to the great rate of attachment 
of electrons to form negative ions, and new investigations 

♦ V. A. Bailey and W. E. Dancanson, he* dt* 

t Data for GO and C.H. from Ooblentz, Phys. Rev. xx. p. 273 (1905). 
„ CO 2 from G. Hertz, Verh. d. D. Phys* Ges* 1911, p. 617, 

„ NgU „ E. V. Babr, tdetn, 1913, p. 710. 

„ NH, „ Ooblentz, he, cit ; and Scbierkolk, Z* f, Phy$, 
xxix. p. 277 (lt^4). 

% Skinker and White’s observations are not sufficiently extensive for 
application here. 

5 W. W. Ooblentz, Pbys. Rev. xx. p. 273 (19(^). 

|{ W, Burmeister, Ver. d, DeuL Phys, Oes, 1913, p. 589. 

f 0, P. Snow, Pbil. Mag. (Sept. 1^). 
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being made with a view to obtaining a higher accuracy. 
There is a lack of absorption data for OgHu vapour, but tihe 
data for liquid show a good agreement with the 

maximum of the X curve for the gas. 

4. The gases and which are known to be almost 
completely transparent to infra-red radiation, show no 
deiinite maxima. 

For the latter. Snow found a very weak absorption band 
at 4*5 /i, which corresponds to the end of the X-curve, where 
a slight rise exists. This suggests that more extended 
observations of X in for the low velocities might reveal 
^ a maximum. 

All the diatomic gases show a very rapid increase of X with 
u for the larger velocities, which may indicate that maxima 
are being approached in the region corresponding to ultra- 
violet radiation. The fact that the velocities of the electrons 
are distribute<l about a mean value u would tend to produce 
a rise in the curve for values of u distinctly lower than that 
corresponding to a strong light-absorption band (or notable 
ionization by collision), but this is not sufficient to account 
for the parts of the curve for Hg and Kj corresponding to 
values of u less than 5 X 10^ 

It is therefore necessary to postulate some other kinds of 
energy transference from a slow electron to a molecule 
of Hg or Ng in order to account for the fact that X is several 
times larger than it would be for perfectly elastic collisions. 

5. Another phenomenon which in recent years has required 
other than light-absorption transference of energy for its 
full explanation is that known as the Smekal-Raman efiFect 
in the scattering of light. 

It is therefore of interest to examine whether any con- 
nexion exists between the X-curves of Ng and Hg and the 
frequency differences Av between the fundamental Baman 
lines and the unaltered Rayleigh lines. The values of u 
given by AAv are indicated by short vertical lines with 

circles attached (to distinguish them from the absorption 
lines) ; the values of Ai^ are those found by Basetti 

With Hg the Baman lines correspond remarkably with the 
parts of the X-curve which are beginning to rise. This is 
made clearer by indicating with a horizontal line on the 
diagram the value X^ for perfectly elastic collisions between 
electrons and molecules. 

• F Basetti, Phys. Rev. xxxiv. p. 367 (191^) Proc.Nat Acad. Sd 
Wash. XV. (im). 
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With H* this correspondence is perhaps masked by tibe 
pi^ence of the weak absorption band found by Snow close to 
the Baman line, but the X-carve is definitely beginning 
to rise at about the velocity 5 x 10^. 

Unfortunately, the Raman line for lies a little outside 
the X-curve, but it may also possibly contribute to the rise 
of the curve in its neighbourhood. 

In CO the Baman and absorption lines coincide, in C2H4 
the strongest are not very different, and in both gases they 
lie close to the maxima of the X-curves. It is interesting to 
note that in C2H4 the Raman effect was found by Rasetti 
to be exceptionally intense. 

With NjO, COj, and NHs the strong absorption bands ^ 
mask any effect which may correspond to a Raman line. 

It is probable then, that with polyatomic molecules, the 
energy transferred from a slow electron to a molecule has 
a relation to the energy transferred from radiation to 
a molecule, whether in the process of absorption or of 
scattering. 

In the current theories those processes aro referred to 
changes in the energy of rotation or vibration of the mole- 
cule. Accordingly we may refer tlie larger energy losses of 
electrons in H2 to a rotational change when u = 1*25 x 10^ 
and a vibrational additional change when w = 4*28 x 10’. 

It is well known that the intensity of the Raman lines 
increases with the frequency of the exciting light. Some- 
thing analogous may happen in regard to the probability of 
certain transferences of energy from the electron to the 
molecule asw increases, and the rapid rise of the X-curves in 
the region of velocities 8-10.10^ may be in part due to this. 

6. If the conclusions about the relation between X-curves 
and absorption are correct, it is possible to predict something 
about the curves for certain gases in which the motions 
of electrons have not yet been investigated. For example, 
since, siccording to Burineister *, CI2 ^*nd Br2 are transparent 
to radiations of wave-length greater than 1 we may 
expect low values of X for velocities less than 6*6x10^. 
The fact that these gases are coloured makes it probable 
that large values of X will be found for velocities between 
7x10^ and 12x10^ 

Experiments with these gases are projected in order to 
examine these points. 


Log, cit , . 
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It would also be ioteresting to compare the X-carves 
for 0,04 and HCN, since Bnrineister finds a gr^t 
similarity between the light-absorbing properties of these^ 
two gases* 

7. For many years Franck and Hertz and their followers 
have expounded views which are in strong disagreement with 
many of the experimental conclusions of Townsend and his^ 
collaborators. 

For example, they have stated that the lowest electronic 
energies which correspond to large losses at collisions with 
the molecules of hydrogen and oxygen are 1 1 and 9 volts 
respectively, and that with lower energies the losses are 
essentially due to an “electron affinity’^ which also causes 
negative ions to be formed in these gases *. 

But in 1926 Franck's f opinion of his original experiments 
and his arguments on the energy losses of slow electrons in 
H 2 and O 2 is that they are inconclusive. He is evidently 
aware of the results for these and other gases obtained by us 
since 1921, for in the same book he and Jordan say $ : “In 
a very indirect w^ay Townsend and Bailey have calculated the 
effective cross-sections from their experiments on the lateral 
diffusion of electrons in an electric field. The results 
agree only in part with those already mentioned. Theory 
and experiment are not suitable for discussion in the scheme 
of this book.’’ 

Among the methods mentioned in their book is that used 
by Franck and Hertz § in 1913, and so it is interesting 
to recall that in that year they confidently asserted 
“ In agreement with Lenard, it is found that the free paths 
of electrons, with velocities between 10 and 2 volts, is very 
near to the free path calculated by means of the kinetic 
theory of gases.” This fact, then, may be taken as one 
reason why Franck and Jordan do not consider our experi- 
ments “ suitable for discussion.” 

From the first experiments || made by Townsend’s method 
with air at low pressures and small electric forces, it was 
shown that electrons move long distances in the gas and 

* JS.g.J, Franck undG. Hertz, Fm-L d. Dmtt. Phyft, Ges, 1913, p. 932. 

t J, Fntack and P. Jordan, BomUmchd. Bd. xxii. p. 721 (1926). 

I Translated from the German. , ' 

f J. Franck and G. Hertz, FerA. d. Dent. Phys, Gm. 1913, p. 889. 

i| J. S. Townsend anU H. T, Tizard, Froc. Boy, Soc, A, vol. Ixixviii.. 
p. 336 (1913). . . 
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oollide with large numbers of molecules of oxygen without 
becoming attached to the molecules and forming ions* 

8. Our experiments of 1921* also showed plainly that, even 
at pressures of several mm* of Hg, the electronic streams 
in hydrogen (with energies less than 6 volts) contained no 
appreciable number of negative ions, and Brose’s later 
experiments on oxygen indicated that notable energy losses 
occurred without negative ions being evident. Franck and 
Hertz t and their supporters have maintained that all 
electrons on reaching a critical potential lose all their 
energy in a collision with a molecule of a gas, so that 
when electrons move under electric forces in gases at a 
few millimetres pressure the critical potential is an upper 
limit to the energy that the electron may acquire. 

The conception that, in general, only a fraction of the 
oollisions with a given energy E result in a definite process 
is originally due to Townsend, a fact which is recognized by 
L. Bloch, who stated in his book i : 

Par contre, on doit a Townsend diverses constations 
oxperiinentals qui uiontre la n^ccssite de faire inlervenir 
dans le calcul des courants d’ionization un facieut ds 
probability different de 1. 

^‘11 n^en demeure pas moins qu’un resultat interessant, 
tout a fait acceptable pour les theorie des quanta, ressort des 
observations de Townsend ; La Dynamique des chocs entre 
electrons et atoms fait intervenir des facteurs de probability 
specifiques . . . 

This conception is referred to by Franck § and Jordan 
under the name Ausbeute,^* but in discussing it they make 
no reference to Townsend. 

It is of interest to note that Townsend^s conception is now 
incorporated in the new quantum theories of Dirac, Heisen- 
berg, and Schrodinger. 

The same conception must also be borne in mind in 
interpreting the curves giving \ in terms of E. It is only 
in a small proportion of the collisions with velocities greater 
ihan a critical value that electrons lose energy in amounts 
greater tlian the average small loss XE. 

♦ X S. Townsend and V* A. Bail^, he. eit 
t Franck and G. Hertz, Verh. d. Dmd, Phy»* Ge$. 1913, 

p. 932. 

% ^lonizaiion et Besonanee des Gas et des Yapeurs,’ 1925. 
f Hmdlmch d* PkyMf Bd« xxili. p« 721 (1926). 
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XCI V. Trandent Phenomena at the Breahing of an Indmtim 
Circuit. By J. A. WiLOKEN, B.Sc.^ Fh.I)., Lecturer im 
ElectriccU Engineering at Armstrong College, Newcastle-^ 
ttpon^Tyne 


W HEN an inductive circuit on direct current supply in 
broken the stored electromagnetic energy becomes 
free and is dissipated as heat in the switch, usually giving 
rise to an arc between the separating switch-jaws. As long 
as the arc is burning the current persists, and so a further 
amount of enei^ is drawn from the supply until the arc is 
extinguished. In an alternating current system the problem 
is essentially different, since the electromagnetic energy is not 
permanently stored, but oscillating between the source and 
the circuit and vanishing in the integral over a whole number 
of periods, as long as the current wave-form is symmetrical. 

The decay of direct current, with the concomitant rise in 
potential at the switch, and the bearing of these phenomena 
on commutation, have been thoroughly discussed, notably by 
Arnold and La Cour f. 

The question regarding the energy, however, seems to 
have received less consideration than it merits, in view of its 
importance in connexion with switch design; in the present 
paper, attention is mainly directed towards the energy 
dissipated in the switch, as dependent on the constants of the 
circuit and tlie speed of breaking. 

We consider a direct current circuit of constant inductance 
L, and assume the total resistance to increase from R, the 
resistance of the circuit proper, to infinity, during the period 

0 to T. The function — — satisfies this condition for 

(i t) 

T>t^0, and may be taken to represent the actual value 
of the resistance, when the increase is due to a gradually 
diminishing contact area or pressure at the switch ; the 
contact resistance alone is then 


RT 

(T-«) 

When an arc strikes between the switch-jaws the resistance 
increases as the arc becomes longer, but the exact manner in 
which this increase takes place is not known. We shall 
adopt the same expression, as a plausible approximation, 
also in this case. 


* Oommuaieated by the Author. 

t * Theorie der Weehselstrome,’ L pp. 620-34 (Berlin, 1023). 
Phil Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. May 1 932. 3 T 
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It is conyenient to take tho period of breaking, T, as unit 

R 

of time, and write simply r; — 7 ^ for the total resistance. 


. (1-0 
The voltage equation is then 


l|+^ = e, 

at 1 — f 


(1) 


valid for 1 ><^ 0 , and the solution is written 

ts=(l— t)E const. + I . • ( 2 ) 

Determining the integration constant by the initial con- 

E . , . L 

dition i/® = and introducing the time constant g or, 

measured in units of T, we find, after reduction, 




(3) 


provided ^< 1 . The potential difiEerence at the switch is 
given by 

Rit Et ^ ^ 


(4) 


ej' 


and at the moment t=l, 

A 

1 - 0 ' 

If ^=1, the solution is written 


(5) 


R 


(1-t) {l-log(l-t)}, 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


to which corresponds a switch voltage 

ei=E«{l— log(l— «)}• • • • 

The potential difference at the switch would thus become 
infinity towards the end of the period of breaking if that 
period is equal to the time constant of the circuit; the 
pliysical interpretation is, of course, that the circuit is not 
broken, but the arc remains until T has become greater 

than jg . 

The energy dissipated in the switch is given by i ei idt, 

•/ 0 

but the general expression for this integral is too complicated 
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to admit of interpretation^ except when the circuit is strictly 
non-inductire. In this case 0^0^ and the cnrrent, 

B(1^0 

*“ R ’ 

d«creases linearly, while the switch voltage is simply 

fiissEi, 


Fig. 1. 



Cun^nt decrease and switch voltage rise on breaking inductive circuits. 


and the energy 

J ... ( 8 ) 

To illustrate the behaviour of circuits with a finite 
inductance I have calcnlated the following tables, showing 
the variation of current, switch voltage, and power through- 
out the time of breaking for different values of the 

3T2 
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at the Breaking of an Indtidhe Circuit, 1005 

L T 

cbaractenstio ratio The tabulated figures may 

readily be interpreted in terms of actual inductances and 
time units ; thus, for example, the values in table (2) 
t/T«* 0’2, would correspond to a circuit of inductance 


Fig, 2. 



Power and energy dissipated in the switch. 


0*25 henry, resistance 5 ohms, which is broken in | second. 
The values are given in ordinary units for a 500-volt supply 
and a normal steady current of 100 amperes. 

Fig. 1 diows the curves of current decrease and rise of 
potential for five different values of r/T, and fig. 2 gives the 
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power dissipated at any moment and the total energy up tu 
any moment released at the switch, assuming T= 0*5 second. 

The danger in breaking an inductive circuit lies not only 
in the rise of potential, which may cause puncture of 
insulation, but also in the increase in power absorbed by the 
switch. The energy is not released at a uniform rate during 
the period of opening, but if the switch is opened quickly 
the power rises to a high inaKimum value towards tae end 
of the period. 

A switch opening a 500*volt circuit of inductance 
0*25 henry and resistance 5 ohms in second must 
dissipate energy at the rate of 40 kilowatts towards the 
latter third of the time of breaking. 


XCV. A Simple Method for the Numerical Solution of 
Differential Equations. By W. G. Bickley, D.Sc.^ 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 

M ethods for the approximate integration of differ- 
ential equations are of considerable value, especially 
in technical applications, both in cases where the formed 
solution is unobtainable, and also in cases where, though 
obtainable, the formal solution is of such form that the 
calculation of pairs of corresponding values of the variables 
is troublesome. Some years ago, a useful and comprehen- 
sive series of articles upon graphical methods of solving 
differential equations of the nrst order was (ontributed to 
the ‘ Mathematical Gazette ’ by Professor Brodetsky 
While these methods are of considerable value and interest, 
especially when it is merely the general trend of the solution 
that is sought, it will be conceded that if any considerable 
degree of accuracy is desired, recourse to numerical methods 
is inevitable. Of numerical methods, that of Runge-Kutta 
is ingenious, and has the advantage that it allows the use of 
a fairly large interval — at the expense of a number of 
separate computations for each interval, and by the use of a 
formula whose derivation is complicated and which is not 
easily remembered. The method generally regarded as the 
best is due to Adams and depends upon an integration 
formula in finite differences. This method has undoubted 
merits, and for very elaborate work is probably the most 
accurate, since as many orders of differences can be used as 

♦ Commimicated by the Author. 
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prove to be necessary. However, all exponents of the method 
advise — for good and obvious reasons — that the interval 
should be chosen so that the third and higher differences are 
small. If these differences be neglected, the finite difference 
integration formula becomes equivalent to Simpson’s Rule, 
and the purpose of the present article is to outline a method 
in which Simpson’s Rule plays the primary role. The 
advantages claimed for the method are : — 

(а) Simpson’s Rule is a well-known integration formula, 
so that no acquaintance with the theory of finite differences 
is necessary before the method can be understood and used. 

(б) The arithmetical operations are considerably simpler 
and shorter, and the amount of writing considerably less, 
than in the Adams method. 

(c) The method is much better adapted to use with any 
calculating machine than the Adams, the arithmetical opera- 
tions consisting (see below) of a multiplication by 4, an 
addition, and a multiplication by A/3 (A being the interval) 
— this last step is, usually, mental — as opposed to the use of 
coefficients 1/2, 1/12, 1/24, 3/8, 19/720, etc. 

The principle underlying the method is, of course, the 
same as in the Adams method. Given a differential 
equation 

dyldx=f(x, y) (1) 

and initial conditions, say y~yo when ar=.ro, we have, by 
integration, 

y—y^= I y) 

and the unknown values of y corresponding to a set of 
values of x are found by the method of successive approxi- 
mation, essentially due to Picard 

Suppose that a set of values of y corresponding to a set of 
equidistant values of x, .ro, A, oro-f 2A, . , . a^o + nA, has 
been obtained, and the corresponding values of dyidx 
calculated by (1) : thus 


^0 

yo 

yo 

xq f A 

yi 

yi' 

Xq ’t 2h 

yt 

yo 

A 

1 

y'«-i 

“t* nft 


//«'• 
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From the treod of these values, a fair approximation to the 
value ot can be estimated, and an approximation to 
y»+i then calculated by ISiinpson^s Rule, for, by this rule, 

!/n+l — yn- 1 « A(y -h 4y n -fyn-O/S. 

This is now used to correct yn+ij and another of the above 
formula gives a second approximation to yn+i* This cycle 
of operations is repeated until the limit is reached. It is 
known that, if the integration is,carried out accurately, and 
if the sequence of approximations to obtained does 
converge to a limit, then this limit is the accurate value of 
In practice, it is rarely necessary to go beyond the 
second approximation, since a little judgment, quickened by 
experience, will usually make the first approximation very 
c-lose to the true value. 

Two further points need mention, the choice of the interval, 
A, and the determination of a few sets of values to start the 
process. 

The error of Simpson’s Rule is of the order 

per double interval, and so is less than 

in the range being the greatest numerical value 

of in this range. We must therefore choose h, so that 
this error will not affect the last place of decimals we desire 
to retain. 

At the beginning, it is necessary that yj' (at least) be 
known accurately — for errors once introduced are liable to be 
cumulative in avy numerical process of this kind. For this 
purpose the Taylor^s series is usually advocated and is 
in most cases satisfactory — if, of course, it exists. This 
may be obtained by evaluating successive differential 
coefficients by differentiating equation (1) and using the 
initial conditions, by substitution of a trial series and 
equating coefficients, or by Picard’s iteration method. Which 
of these involves the least labour depends upon the equation 
and the initial conditions. Having obtained a few terms of 
the series, it may with advantage be used until the magnitude 
of the last term included shows that the accuracy is insuffi- 
cient — or even beyond, as furnishing approximations to be 
corrected numerically. 

We will now attempt to show the practical working of this 
method by means of a particular example. The equation we 
shall use is 
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ivith the initial condition 

The formal solution of this equation is both known and 
calculable, but this is an advantage, as the accuracy of the 
numerical work can be definitely cheeked* 

flare, we obtain from our equation, 

y) = l-|-4?+y. 

A rough graphical solution shows that, when y lies 
between 3 and 4, so that if we propose to integrate as far as 
the value of in our range will not exceed 6. The 
value of the interval, A, which will ensure the accuracy of four 
places of decimals must then satisfy the condition 

6AV180< 0*00005 

or A<0*19... . 

By taking A=0‘2, our purpose would probably be achieved, 
but it is better to take A =0*1, and this we shall do. 

Tlie series solution is easily found to be 

* .... 


Putting a?= 

0, 0-1, 0-2, 

o 

o 

A 

, we find 


z 0 

01 

0-2 

0*3 

0*4 

1 1 

1*(XX)0 

lOOOO 

I'OOOO 

1*0000 

X 

•1000 

*2000 

•3000 

•4000 

£* 

•0100 

•0400 

•0900 

•1600 


•00033 

•oom 

•0090 

•02133 


■00000 

*00013 

•00067 

•00213 

y 1 

1-1103 

1*2428 

1*3997 

1*5835 

in which the last figure when ;r=0‘4 is doubtful. 

We now 


tabulate, as in Table I., having material for the first four 
lines accurate, while the fifth is doubtful. 

To correct this, we have 

y (*4)-y (•2)=0*1 (1*4428+4 X 1-6997+ 1-9835)/3 
=0-3408, 

so that y (-4) =1-2428+0-3408 = 1*5836. 

We enter the corrected values of y (*4) and y* (*4), but the 
correction does not afiect %. 

We now need a trial value for ^(*5). Noting the 
successive differences of *21. .,,*23. . *,*25..., *28..., we are led 
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to expect a difference of about ■32 - > so try y ( 5) 
=2*30 ... Now, using Simpson, we nave, 

y ['5)-y C3)=0-l(l*6997+4 x l-9836+2-30...)/3 
^ =: 0*3978 

™ki.g ,C5) = l-39»7+0-3978=l-7975, 

and y(-5)=2’2975. 


fn 4 •*%» n> T 



y ' = x+y ; 

yo = l - 



X , 

y - 

y '- 

ty . 

0 

1-0000 

10000 


01 

1-1103 

1-2103 


0*2 

1-2428 

1-4428 


0*3 

1-3997 

1-6997 


0*4 

1-6835 

1-6836 

1-9835 

1-9836 

•3408 

0*5 

1*7955 

1-7974 

2-30... 

2-2796 

2 2974 

•3978 

•3977, 

0*6 

2-0447 

2-0448 

2-66... 

26447 

2-6448 

•4611 

•4606 

0-7 

2-3-272 

2-3-275 

3-02... 

3-0272 

3-0-275 

•5298 

•5301 

0*8 

2-6510 

3-45... 

3-4510 

•6068 

0*0 

3-0196 

3-92... 

3-9195 

*6920 

1-0 

3-4363 

3-4366 

4-43... 

4-4363 

4-4365 

•7853 

•7855 


Using this wrrected value, we e7ideSSy*''tbe 

O' 3978, as the increment, and so 17y/4 is 3 

p,,i» gi™ ». I» tk. ‘.kl* *“ *“'■ •” * 
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fiaal values are underlined. In practice, trial values would 
be entered in pencil, and final values in ink, giving one lino 
to each value o£ 

Anyone familiar with the use of a calculating machine 
will realize how simply the multiplication by 4 and the 
addition can be performed upon such a machine, and the 
division by 30 mentally^ when there will be no writing other 
than that shown in the table. 

As for the accuracy of the results, the solution of our 
equation, with the given initial condition, is 

1— '.r, 

so that, when ^s=l, 

y=2^--2 = 3-43656... 

Our error is less than a unit in the fourth place of decimals ; 
what error there is is, in fact, more due to the rounding off 
than to Simpson’s Rule, for if the value of y (1) be found 
applying this rule to the complete column, we 6nd 

iy(l)«3-43658... 

It is, therefore, usually worth while to carry an extra figure 
throughout in order to minimize this type of error. 

The method leaves nothing to be desired on the score of 
a<K5uracy, at any rate in this example. 

There is no difficulty in applying the same principles to 
equations of the second — or higher — order, and although the 
labour is greater, the proportionate saving over that involved 
in the Adams method is greater still. In the case of the 
most general equation of the second order, 

yls 

we must estimate first approximations to both y and at 
each stage, and then correct them by numerical integration. 
A cycle now involves tlio calculation of from the approxi- 
mations to y and y\ by means of the above differential 
equation, correcting y', and then y by Simpson, and it will 
be appreciated that any method which ensures that our first 
approximations are close, and thus reduces the number of 
cycles that are necessary at each stage, will be very desirable. 

Such a method, based upon the first and second differences 
of y, which has worked very well in practice, will now be 
outlined. It may first be emphasized, however, that it 
demands very little acquaintance with finite differences to 
appreciate the fact that the regularity of these affords a check 
upon the accuracy of the work. lu constructing the table 
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o£ differences 
<5onTreoient* 


for our purpose, the “ horizontal” form is awMt 
This is defined by the scheme 


yo 

Ay, 

y,® Ay, 


yn 

Inhere the rule for the calculation of any difference is 
A"+iy„=A’"y.-A”‘y„-i. 


X» 


00 

U-2 

0*4 

0*6 

0*8 

1*0 

1*2 

1*4 

1*6 

1-8 

20 

22 

2-4 


Table II* 

y'+j,7ar4-y=0; yo=l>yo'=0- 




-•5000 
-•4925 
-•4704 
-•4342 
-•3853 
-•3252 
—•2559 
—1795 
-•0992 
-•0170 
+ 0644 
•1423 
•2141 


-• I 960 

-•1872 

-•1728 

-1534 

-•1295 

-•1010 

-0715 

-• U 395 

-•0069 

+•0255 

*0565 


•0000 
-•0995 
-• I 960 
-2867 
-•3688 
- -4401 
-•4983 
-•5420 
-•5698 
-•5815 
-•5767 
-•5560 
-•5202 


-•0396 

-•0760 

-•1141 

-•1468 

-•1782 

-•1984 

-•2157 

-•2262 

-*•2315 

-•2296 

-•2213 




10000 

•9900 

9604 

9120 

8463 

''652 

6711 

5668 

4554 

3400 

2239 

ao 4 

•0026 


oy. 


100 

— 

296 

196 

484 

188 

657 

173 

811 

154 

941 

130 

1043 

102 

1114 

71 

1154 

40 

1161 

7 

1135 

-26 

1078 

-57 


With this arrangement, we have the approximate formula 

A’yn=%^V'»-»’ 

so that the second difference of y in the next line can be 
calculated very closely from the value of y dready known, 
in the line wHch has just been completed. Again, w e have, 
approximately 

y'n+x—y^-i^2Ay» , 

and this enables ns to forecast. HU 

value of y'. With the help of these two formula, it 

possible to make the process comparatively speedy. 
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To illustrate, we give in Table II. the final values obtained 
in integrating Bessel’s equation of zero order^ 

?"+y'/«+y=0, 

snbject to the conditions that, when y^l, and 

by this method. An interval of 0*2 is used, and the calcu- 
lations are carried far enough to finable an approximation to 
the first root to be obtained. In the light of the foregoing, 
the table should be self-explanatory, but the reader should 
compare the values in the column beaded with 0*04 {h^) 
times those in the preceding line of the column headed 
and he will see how little adjustment the values of y have 
needed. 

Applying Newton’s method to the last line gives, as an 
approximation to the root, 

4?=2-405(0)... 

as compared with the accurate value 

^*« 2-404 ( 8 ) .... 

By comparison with a table of Bessel functions, it will also 
be seen that y and y’ are each correct to four places of 
decimals, at each stage. 

It may further be noted that the differences show up an 
error sooner, and with more insistence, than they do in the 
Adams method. To see this, imagine that an error of 
amount a creeps into y» , by inaccuracy of addition or other- 
wise. The effect upon y„ is then /wt/3, but that on y^^.! is 
(together with “ second order effects). There will 
also be, in the case of a second order equation, an error of 
a in and thus an error of amount 2Aa/3 in In 

consequence of the inequalities of these errors in the y^s, the 
second differences will at once commence, and will continue, 
to oscillate about a mean which approximates to Py^\so that 
the presence (andamount) of error will be immediately visible. 
In the Adams method, the error once introduced remains, 
apart from second order ” effects, constant, so that only a 
few differences are affected. This may easOy pass unnoticed, 
since the oscillations soon die out. 

Finally, although the equations used by way of illustration 
have been linear, the method is equally applicable to non- 
linear equations. It has been used, for ins^nce, to obtain 
solutions of equations of the form (Py/ds^sza bid y-- seas y. 
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(1) Math. Gazette, ix. and x. (1918-20). 

{2) ^Theories of Capillary Action,’ Cambridge, 1883. See also 
WMttaker and Robinson, * Calcnlua of Observations/ or J. B, Scarborough, 
^ Numerical Mathematical Analyms.* 

(3) Jmarn, de Math. (4) vi. pp. 197-210 (1890) ; Traite d Analyse, iL 
p. 337 (1906). 

(4) E. B. Moulton, in his article in the Smithsonian * Mathematie^ 
Formulie and Tables of Elliptic Functions,' advocates a process of trial 
and error, which seems cumbersome, and uses Simpson's Rule as a check 
upon the early values, but abandons it later. 


XOVI. Rates vf Condensation and Evaporation in intensively 
dried Systems. The Effect of Intensive Drying on the 
Accommodation Coefficient of Liquid and Solid Surfaces for 
Molecules oj their own Vapours. By F* J, WlLKlKS, 
M.Sc., Ph.D.^ 

S INCE the early classical investigation of Baker of the 
influence of intensive drying on the physical proper- 
ties of substances much research work has been carried 
out, and extraordinarily diverse and contradicatory results 
have been obtained, in spite of the controversial nature of 
many of the experimental data one important difference 
between dried and undried systems appears to be well 
established (see, e. g.^ J. W* Smith, Phil. Mag. viii. p. 380 
(1929)). This is the slowness with which intensively dried 
systems return to a condition of equilibrium after having 
been displaced from it. A particular case of this phenomenon 
is the decrease observed in the rate of evaporation and 
oondensation during the progress of drying. In the following 
pages it is proposed to discuss this topic and show that one 
must conclude that intensive drying decreases the accommo- 
dation coefficient of liquid and solid surfaces for molecules of 
their own vapours. 

Rodebusb and Michalek (J.A. 0. S. ii. p. 748 (1929) ; 
Proc. Nat. Acad. xiv. p. 131 (1928)) have shown that the 
intensive drying of ammonium chloride, while leaving the 
vapour pressure and density unchanged, causes a marked 
decrease in the rate of condensation and evaporation. For 
example, a distillation of ammonium chloride from a hot to a 
cold bulb was complete for the undried salt in ten minutes ; 
the same distillation for the dried salt took several hours. 

♦ Oommaaieated by Prof, F^ G. Donnan, C.B.E., M*Am LL.D., Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.E.S. 
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Th# decraasa in the rate of amporation due to drying was 
also noticed in experiments designed to measnra ihe Taponr 
density by the Knndsen effusion method* J. W* Smith 
{lo 0 , dt) points oat that the results of A. Smith and Men 2 des 
(Z, PJiys, Chem, Ixxvi. p. 713 (1911)) on the vapour pressure 
of dry calomel reveal the same effect. They found that dry 
calomel had no vapour pressure at temperatures at which 
ordinary calomel had a measurable vapour pressure. He 
suggests that since the experiments only lasted for times 
of the order of a quarter of an hour the dry calomel had 
not vaporized to any extent. Both Smith, and Rodebush 
and Michalek attribute many of the anomalous vapour 
density measurements of intensively dried substances to the 
slowness with which they vaporize. 

Similar experimental evidence has been obtained by 
J. W. Smith for liquid systems. He has demonstrated 
that drying decreases the rates of distillation of nitrogen 
peroxide (J. C. S. cxxvii. p. 869 (1927)), and ethyl bromide 
(ibid, cxxxi. p, 2573 (1931)) considerably. The most 
detailed measurements were made with ethyl bromide. In 
tins case it was shown that as drying proceeded the rate of 
distillation gradually decreased (the rate of decrease with 
time of drying being greatest in the initial stages), until, after 
twenty«six weeks’ drying, the rate of distillation became 
almost constant, the final rate being half the initial. More- 
over, during drying no change took place in the vapour 
pressure of the ethyl bromide. It was concluded that 
intensive drying did not alter the equilibrium of the liquid 
phase. 

The above experimental results may be extended quite 
readily, for it can be shown that they indicate a decrease in 
the accommodation coefficient as drying proceeds. The results 
of Rodebush and Michalek will be discussed first. 

1 . The Rates of Vaporization and Condensation of 
Ammonium Chloride, 

The distillation experiment already referred to was carried 
out under conditions such that the temperature of the cold 
bulb was so low that the vapour pressure of the condensed 
ammonium chloride was probably too small to cause any 
appreciable back diffusion into the hot bulb. The rate of 
distillation, therefore, corresponds with the rate of vaporiza- 
tion. Let V be the rate of vaporization from unit area of 
the solid surface at a given temperature, and P the vapour 
pressure at the same temperature. Then if a is the accommo- 
dation coefficient, the rate of condensation on to unit area 
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from the Toponr when it is in eqnilibrinm with the solitl i* 
i*P, where 1 is a constant given b y the Herz-Knndsen 
eqnation as equal to 43-07. 10"’ VM/T. M—moL wt., 
Tssabs. temp, 'flierefore 

V=it«P. 

Now experiment shows that V decreases with drying, while 
the vapour pressure and density are unchanged. 'Inerefore 
A and Pare unchanged by drying, and the decrease in V 
must be accompanied by a decrease in « : i e., intensive 
drying causes a decrease in the accommodation coefficient of 
ammonium chloride vapour at an ammonium chloride surface. 
« appears to be decreased by a factor of about ten. 

2. The Rate of Distillation of Ethyl Bromide. 

In these experiments the receiver was kept at a tempera- 
ture of 0° G., where the ethyl bromide has a considerable 
vapour pressure. Let V, k, », and P have the same meaning 
as before, and let p be the vapour pressure of ethyl bromide 
in the still at a distance from the surface of the liquid equal 
to a mean free path of a molecule in the vapour phase. 
Then, D, the rate of distillation when a steady state has been 
established, is equal to the difference between the rates of 
vaporization and condensation at the ethyl bromide surface. 
The molecules striking the surface come from a distance into 
the vapour phase of a mean free path, and the rate of 
condensation is then 

kap. 

Therefore, 

D=V-jt«p (1) 

Further, since P is the vapour pressure, 

( 2 ) 

and consequently, 

D «!•«(? -p). 

Now P is unaltered by drying ; further, since p is a function 
for given experimental conditions only of P and the vapour 
pressure in the receiver, it also is unaltered by drying, 
lie experimentally observed decrease in D must therefore be 
due to a decrease in either or « separately or together. It 
is quite inconceivable that k should be decreased by drying, 
for that would imply {vide supra) a decrease in the molecular 
weight of the vapour. We must therefore conclude that 
intensive drying causes a decrease in the accommodation 
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of ethyl bromide molecules at an ethyl bromido 
sarface. Since is proportional to and since D is decreased 
to ^ by drying, a most oe decreased by a half. 

A second conclusion which mar be drawn is that the rate 
of vaporization is also decreased by intensive drying. This 
follows immediately from the equation for eqniliWium 

since both k and Pare unaltered by drying. These results 
are, therefore, in accord with those of Kodebush and 
Michalek, since the rates of vaporization and condensation of 
both solid ammonium chloride and liquid ethyl bromide are 
decreased by intensive drying. 

One of the features of these experiments which distin- 
guishes them sharply from many others on intensive drying 
is that the effects become observable after comparatively short 
periods of drying. This perhaps demonstrates most effectively 
how sensitive rates of condensation and evaporation are to 
traces of water, for the total amount of water removed was 
not sufficient to cause a measurable change of vapour 
pressure. 


Dismssion* 

Relevant experimental determinations of a. — The number of 
determinations of the accommodation coefficients of solids for 
condensing gas molecules is not large. Only in one or two 
instances have estimates been made of the accommodation 
coefficient of a solid for its own vapour. Volmer and 
Estermann (Zeit$,f. Physik^ vii. p. 1 (1921)) state that near 
the melting-point « for mercury against mercury is sliglitly 
less tlian unity and increases as the temperature is lowered. 
Langmuir (Pbys. Rev. ii, p. 329 (1913)) in his work on the 
vapour pressure of high melting metiils suggests that at is 
unity. 

Only in two investigations has the influence of impurities 
on the accommodation coefficient been studied. Roberts 
(Proc. Roy, Soc. A, cxxix. p. 146 (1930)) has measured the 
accommodation coefficients of helium on wires of nickel and 
tungsten. He finds that a for a freshly outgassed wire is in 
both cases less than « for a wire which has been allowed to 
remain in the apparatus and readsorb any residual impurities. 
These results are in agreement with those deduced above for 
ammonium chloride, since intensive drying may be considered 
as a process of removing impurities of a certiim type. 
Johnson (Proc. Roy, Soc, A, cxxviii, pp. 432, 444 (1930)) 
has shown that if « is 0*26 for hydrogen at a glass surface 
PUU Mag. S. 7, VoL 13. No. 87. May 1932. 3 H 
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^ataining a monomolecalar layer of adsorbed water-vapoor, 
then washing with hydrogen in vacuo increases a to 0'305. 
The valae of « for a glass surface covered with a layer of 
hydrogen atoms is 0'295, These figures are completely 
opposite in type to those of Roberts, and those deduced in 
this paper, for the removal of the adsorbed water increases «. 

No measurements of the influence of impurities on u for a 
liquid/gas interface have been made. Knudsen {Ann. d. 
Pk^sik, xlvii. p. 697 (1915)) finds a for mercury at a liquid 
mercury surface to be within 1 per cent, of unity. 
Similarly Alty and Nicoll (Canadian J. Research, iv, p. 547 
(1931)) find a tor carbon tetrachloride and benzene against 
their own vapours to be nearly unity. None of these liquids 
had been dried. 


Theoretical treatment of ol . — It is a well-known fact that a 
is increased by increasing the roughness of the surface. This 
is usually interpreted to mean that incident molecules tend 
to become entrapped in the irregularities and therefore make 
more than one collision before they leave the surface. 
If this were the explanation of the decrease in a due to 
intensive drying one would have to assume that drying 
tended to make surfaces smoother. For solids this is unlikely 
and for liquids it is quite impossible. 

An extensive theoretical treatment of « has been given by 
Baule (Ann. d, Physik^ xliv. p. 145 (1914)), who assumes 
that the collisions between incident molecules and the 
surface atoms are perfectly elastic. He shows that 


where 


M2 4- m2 


M is the mass of the solid atom and m is the mass of the 
condensing atom ; B is the fraction of the incident mole- 
cules which make only one collision with the surface. The 
remainder (1— d) make sufficient collisions to come into 
thermal equilibrium with the surface. Johnson (loc. cit.) 
finds that his results satisfy Baule^s equation. He assumes 
that the impurities ” present on his glass surfaces, water 
and hydrogen atoms, load the surface vibrators. Using the 
same method for ammonium chloride and putting B equal to 
unity, we obtain the greatest possible effect which the weighting 
of ammonium or chloride ions with water could have on a. 
In this way for the dry ammonium ion a is 0*37, while for 
the ammonium ion weighted with water u is 0*48. The 
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<5drre8pondling figar«8 for tbe chlorino ion aro 0*48 and 0*^ 
respectively* The observed experimental decrease^ ie of tbe 
order of ten times this. 

Roberts {loe, eit,) also finds that Baule^s equation does not 
corr^pond with his experimental figures. He concludes 
that there is an important amount of specular reflexion of 
the type studied by Stern and bis co-workers. This specular 
reflexion is a direct consequence of tbe wave-structure of 
matter^ the solid surface acting as a diffraction grating. The 
condition for reflexion (see Fraser, ^Molecular Rays,’ p. 82, 
et seqS), is that h sin where 0 is the glancing angle, A 
the average height of the inequalities on the surface, and \ 
the wave-length of the material particle as given by the 
de Broglie equation. Impurities will tend to distort the 
grating and thus spoil the lattice. Consequently the amount 
of specular reflexion is decreased and a is increased, as his 
experiments show. Since he used helium the amount of 
specular reflexion may be considered to be perhaps impor- 
tant, but as 0 for ammonium chloride is less than 2® the 
specular reflexion must be very slight. Robertses theory, 
therefore, cannot apply to the cases discussed here. 

The accommodation coefficient has been treated theoreti- 
cally by Langmuir fPhys. Rev. viii. p. 149 (1916)). He 
suggests that Baule’s analysis can have no general validity, as 
it fails to take into acconnt the attractive forces which exist 
between molecules and surfaces. The part of his theory 
which is of importance for this investigation is that he shows 
that the surface field, which is effective in the condensation 
process, must be considered as that due not only to the atom 
at which condensation is occurring, but also to those which 
surround it. The effects discussed is this paper seem to 
indicate that a polar impurity such as water may influence 
surface fields over distances of several molecnlar diameters. 
(The transference of polar influences over comparatively 
great distances has been advocated by de Boer — ^see, e. de 
Boer and Zwikker, Zeits. Phy$, Chem, B. iii. p. 407 (1929), 
and Topley, J. S. C. I. (1931) .) Whether Langmuir’s theory 
is able to acconnt tor the results quantitatively it is not 
possible at present to determine. An analogous problem, the 
reflexion of electrons at a surface has been treated by 
Nordheim {Zeits, f, Physik\ xlvi. p. 833 (1928)) using the 
new quantum mechanics. 

The influence of intensive drying on tbe rate of evapora- 
tion has been discussed by J. W. Smith {lac, dt,). It is 
interesting to note that all changes in the rate of evaporation 
are exactly balanced by changes in the accommodation 

302 
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ooeffieient, since the vapour pressure remains unchanged 
(e/l equation 2). 

Summary, 

It is shown that the experiments o£ Michalek and Bodebush 
which indicate that intensive drying decreases the rate of 
evaporation and condensation without changing the vapour 
pressure, prove that intensive drying decreases the aocouuno*- 
dation coefficient of ammonium chloride for its own vapour. 
J. W. Smith found that drjdng decreased the rate of distilla- 
tion of ethyl bromide without altering its vapour pressure, 
and it is shown that a similar conclusion can be drawn. 
These conclusions are discussed theoretically* 

My thanks are due to Dr. N. K. Adam and Dr. J. W. 
Smith for opportunities of discussion, and to Prof. F. G. 
Donnan, F.B.S., for his continued interest in my investi- 
gations. 

I am also indebted to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for a Senior Award. 

The Sir William Eamsaj Laboratories 
of Physical and Inort^anic Chemistry, 

IJniversity College, London. 


XCVII. Precision Measurements of the Crystal Parameters 
of some 0 ^ the Elements. By Prof, B. A. Ow'BN, J/./l., 
jD.aSc., and John Iball, M.Sc.^ University College of 
North Wales^ Bangor 

[Plates XVII. & XVllL] 

I N the course of an investigation on the accurate 
determination of the crystal parameters of certain alloys 
and the effect of different methods of heat treatment on 
these alloys, we had occasion to measure the crystal 
parameters of a few of the elements to a high degree of 
accuracy. The parameters of most of the elements contained 
in published tables t ure given to tbe third significant figure, 
but for the work in hand it was desired to know the 
parameters, if possible, to the fourth figure. As tbe few 
elements which were initially examined yielded consistent 
results to this accuracy, it was decided to extend the 
measurements to include as many of the elements having 

♦ Communicated by tbe Autbow. 
t See * International Critical Tables/ voL I. p. B40 (19^6), 
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<5tibic itraetare as ware immediately obteinable- The results 
ef the measurements are collected together in this paper, 
which is confined entirely to elements possessing cubic 
symmetry* It may conveniently be divided into two 
sections, namely : (1) the examination of the elements 
aluminium, copper, and silver by a precision method using 
radiations of different wave-lengths ; (2) the examination of 
.a number of other elements by the same precision method 
employing only copper radiation. 

Method of Measurement. 

The X-ray camera employed for the measnrements was 
similar to that used by Gayler and Preston^ in an 
investigation on the age-hardening of aluminium alloys. 
It consists of a cylindrical drum in the circnmference of 
which is a narrow slit. A divergent beam of X-rays from 
the slit falls on a specimen of the material under examination, 
which is mounted on a curved plate covering a short are 
diametrically opposite to the slit. After reflexion the rays 
fall on a photographic film extending over half the circum- 
ference of the drum and arranged symmetrically about the 
slit. With this arrangement the rays come to a sharp focus 
on the film and lines are observed in symmetrical positions 
oil either side of the slit. From a knowledge of the distance 
{s) between corresponding lines and the radius (r) of the 
drum, the angle of reflexion {0) can be calculated from 
the relation sl%r^{rtli-'0). Combining this with Bragg^s 
law of reflexion, the distance between the planes giving the 
reflexion is given by the relation d=X/2.sec5/8r, where 
X is the wave-length of the radiation einploy^ed. 8ince 
d^a.f(hkl) for cubic crystals, where a is the lattice parameter 
and A, A, and the Miller indices of the reflecting plane, 
then Ba/a^tmsjdr . B{s/dr)^{sjSryBs/s, where s/8r is small. 
The percentage error in measuring s is therefore multiplied 
by the square of a small quantity, so that the percentage 
error in the value of the parameter is exceedingly small. 

It will be seen from the photographs that when the 
reflecting angle 0 is large the lines lose in definition, making 
it more difficult to measure the distance between them witn 
a high degree of accuracy. High accuracy of measurement 
is, however, not necessary at large angles of reflexion. For 
instance, the angle of reflexion of the K«-radiation of copper 
from the (422) planes of rhodium is about Now 

so that if r » 50 mm. and the error in measuring 

♦ Journ. last. Metds, xli. (1929), 
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M is as mnch as ±0*3 min.> then B0 =* 3/2000 and Ba/u » 0*02 
per cent. 

The camera was carefully constructed, and certain modifica- 
tions were introduced to increase the accuracy of the 
determinations. The drum had to be perfectly rigid, so that 
it remained undistorted when subjected to strains such as 
those set up by the weight of the lead shield covering the 
photographic film. The final form of camera adopted was 
made in tl»e following manner : — 

Two cast iron disks about 4 inches in diameter and | inch 
thick were turned in the lathe to form two annular rings 
about I inch wide. The outside of the rings was carefully 
turned, so that a true surface at right angles to tlie plane of 
the rings was obtained and the rings were both of exactly 
the same diameter. In a brass sheet of an inch thick 
and If of an inch wide were cut suitable slots to be covered 
by the photographic film and by the material to be examined. 
The sheet was bent into a circle in the rolling machine, so as 
to fit over the two circular rings already prepared, and was 
fixed to the rings with about a dozen countersunk screws. 
Constructed thus the camera was extremely rigid. After 
the screws had been inserted, the camera was put if» a lathe 
and the eater surface made cylindrical by turning off a thin 
layer of the metal. Thus there could be no possibility of 
irregularities on the brass surface or of distortion in the 
camera ; and the diameter of the camera could be accurately 
determined. Several methods were employed to measure 
the diameter, all of which agreed well with each other, 
giving for the diameter a mean value of 102*92 mm. 

Further precautions had to be taken to obtain the correct 
radius for the calcnlation of the crystal parameters. The 
film was wrapped in black paper and held firmly and 
uniformly against the circumference of the <*amera. With 
this arrangement the film was displaced from the true 
circumference. Also, since the gelatine of the film was 
coated witli emulsion on both sides, there w^ere two images 
formed, which were not exactly coincident. The lines were 
measured from the middle of one to the middle of the 
corresponding line on the opposite side of the centre of the 
film. This procedure gave the correct distance between 
the lines if the images had been formed at the position 
occupied by the middle of the gelatine between the two 
emulsions. Hence a correction had to be applied both for 
the thickness of the black paper and for the position of the 
images on the surface emulsions of the film. The thickness 
of tae film before development was 0*23 mm., so that the 
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middle of the gelatine was 0*12 mm. radially from the outer 
surface of the black paper which, was 0*08 mm. thick, and 
thus was situated on a circle of radius 51*66 mm. The 
formula from which the results are calculated is derived on 
the assumption that the reflecting material and the film 
are on the circumference of the same circle, so that the 
reflecting material must also lie on the circumference of 
a circle of radius 51*66 mm. This was arranged by fixing 
to the camera, around the slot where the reflecting material 
was placed, a sheet of aluminium which had been carefully 
rolled down to a thickness of 0*20 mm. 

Several slit systems were tried ; the arrangement which 
yielded spectral lines showing the best definition, consisted 
of a short brass rod through which was drilled a small round 
hole about 1 mm. in diameter. The rod was covered on the 
inner face with a thin lead disk, in which was pierced 
a smaller hole with a needle-point. The rod could be 
adjusted to any desired position in a tube fixed to the 
circumference of the camera. Several photographs of 
alnminium were taken with the slit in different positions 
and the rod finally fixed in the position which gave lines 
showing the best definition. 

The film was held in position by an elastic band, which 
also held the reflecting powder in position. Underneath the 
elastic band and just covering the film was a light steel 
spring, which acted as a screen and also served to press the 
film tightly against the camera. Over the elastic band was 
a lead screen, held in position by two buttons fixed to the 
camera. The whole camera was mounted on a stout piece 
of bniss, by means of which it was held firmly in a suitable 
stand . 

The film on development contracts. This contraction was 
very small, but was allowed for by recording on each film, 
near its ends, two fiducial marks, the exact distance between 
which was known and assuming a linear contraction along 
the film. The travelling microscopes were also calibrated 
against standard lengths and were correct along the scale to 
within 0*05 mm., an accuracy much higher than was required 
for the measurement of the film. 

The installation consisted of a modified Shearer tube 
operated on a Schall transformer at a voltage of abont 
40,000 volts and 10 ma. The exposures varied ^tween two 
and four hours. 

To obtain well-defined spectral lines at these large angles 
of reflexion, it was necessary, with most of the element 
examined, to pay particular attention to the heat treatment. 
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The metals were annealed in vamo for many hours at 
appropriate temperatures^ varying with different materials, 
and then quenched in cold water. 

Single-coated photographic films were experimented with, 
but no better definition was obtained whilst the exposures had 
to be prolonged. A second precision camera having effective 
radius 69*63 mm. was constructed to serve as a check on the 
first. Both cameras were used in the investigation. 


Table I. — Aluminium. 


Target. 

Arc (inm.). 

X. 

Rejecting 

planet. 

Parameter. 





L 

Chromiam. 

197-9 

1951 

Kfl, 1 

(311) 

4-0415 

4-0416 


1131 

K«il 

(222) 

4-0408 


i08*4 

K«,} 

4*0409 

Cobait. 

152-3 

Kail 

(331) 

4-0411 

147*7 


40408 


109-9 


(422) 

40403 


86-2 

Ka, 1 

4-04U3 


77-5 

K«J 

(420) • 

40398 


152*2 

147-9 

is::) 

(331) 

40408 

4-0408 


110-1 

Kil 

(422) 

(420) 

40405 


86-2 

Kail 

4-0403 


77-8 

Ka.} 

4-0401 

Copper. 

207-1 

203-3 

iz] 

(422) 

4-0419 

4-0417 


84*4 

Kog f 

/5in 

4-0408 


74-6 

(333 j 

4-0406 

Iron. 

184-9 

K/3 

(331) 

4-0411 


165-7 

Ka.l 

(400) 

40414 


161*7 

KaJ 

4-0411 


136-5 

K0 

(420) 

4-0407 

Kickel. 

152-8 

K3 

rsin 

l333f 

4-0404 


Results, 

The three elements aluminium, copper, and silver were 
investigated with radiation from anticathodes of chromium, 
cobalt, copper, iron, and nickel. 

(1) Aluminium , — ^Table I. contains the results of the 
measurements made on aluminium. 

It will be observed that the values of the parameter vary 
between 4*0419 and 4*0398 and that they diminish in each 
case with increase of glancing angle. A further examina- 
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tton was <mrri©d out with this eleuiedt^ using very thin 
sheets of thickness not exceeding 0*02 mm. backed by 
copper. The results obtained with one of these sb^ts^ 
using a copper target, are given in Table II. 

The value of the pammeter is now constant for each of the 
four lines recorded on the film. Thus the variation in 
the value of the parameter observed in Table I. was probably 
due mainly to the penetration of the X-rays in the material. 

Table II. 


Arc {s) 
in mm. 


Befieoting 

planes. 


Parameter. 


L 


206*54 

Kojl 


(422) 

4*0406 

203*02 

K.\\ 


4*0407 

84*37 

Ka, i 


f 611 1 

4*0406 

74*55 

K«J 


\33S/ 

4*0404 


Table IIL— 

Copfier. 


Target, 

Arc (mm.). 

X, 

KeSccting 

planes. 

Parameter. 





1. 

Chromium. 

165*4 

K3 

(311) 

3*6081 

Cobalt. 

119*8 

K3 

(331) 

3*6076 


79-5 


(400) 

3*6073 


70*3 

K«,l 

3*6071 

Copper. 

211*6 

Ka,l 

(331) 

3*6079 

208*0 

Knjf 

3*6078 


171 6 

167*1 

KaJ 

(430) 

3*6076 

3*6074 

Iron. 

213*4 

Ka. 1 

(222) 

3*6080 


210*5 

KaJ 

3*6078 

Kickel, 

2129 

K3 

(420) 

3*6074 


This effect, as will be seen below, was not so pronounced 
in metals of higher atomic weight, such as silver and copper. 
When the values of the parameter recorded in Table I. are 
plotted against length of arc ( 5 ), the values tend to a constant 
for small values of s, this constant value being about 
4‘0405 A. This agrees with the value 4*0406 A. obtained 
from the independent photographs taken with thin aluminium 
foil 0*02 mm. thick. 

(2) Copper and &7rer.— Tables III. and IV. contain the 
results obtained with copper and silver. 
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There is goed agreement between the values of the para* 
meter obtained with the different targets ; the wave-lengthe 
of the K«-doubkt and the K^-radiation of the materials 
of the targets were taken from the ^ International Critical 
Tables ^ 

The mean values of the parameters of these three elements 
are therefore : — 

Aluminium 4*0406 ±0*(K>03 A* 

Copper 3*6076 ±0*0003 A. 

Silver 4*0773 + 0*0003 A. 


Table IV. — Silver. 

Target. Arc (mm.). X. Parameter. 


A. 


Cobalt. 

169-2 


(331) 

4-0775 


165-3 

KaJ 

4*0776 


132-7 

Kd 

(422) 

4*0771 


113*8 

Koi 1 

(420) 

4-0770 


107*9 

K-fliji / 

4*0771 

Copper. 

215-8 


(422) 

4-0776 

150-3 

¥ 

(440) 

4-0T71 


112-5 

Koj 

(511) 

4-0771 


105-4 


(333) 

40774 

Iron. 

198-8 

KU 

(^1) 

4-0776 


180-8 

K«il 

(400) 

4-0771 


177-3 

K«,; 

4-0767 


155*5 

Kd 

(420) 

4-0778 

Nickel. 

60-8 

KaA 

(422) 

4-0770 


47-5 


4-0769 


Specimens of the spectra are reproduced in fig. 1 (PL 
XVIL) and were all taken with the larger camera, radius 
69*63 min. 

Aluminium in foil and in powder form was annealed-at 
different temperatures (250^^ C. and 500^ C.). No difference 
was found in the parameter of the material due to the 
differences in temperature of annealing or to the form of 
the material. 

(3) The parameters of the elements gold, iridium, lead, 
molybdenum, nickel, palladinm, rhodium, tantalum, and 
tungsten were mainly measured with the smaller precision 
^mera having an effective radius of 51*66 mm. 

♦ Int; Grit. Tables, voL vi. p. 36. 
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Badiatiion from a ^pper target only was employed in 
&ese measnrements* Tne metals had to be annealed in vamo 
and quenched as previously; in some cases considerable 
difficnlty was experienced in obtaining lines well enough 
defined to give accurate results. 


Table V. 


nu^r. 

Arc 

(mm.). 

A. 

Befleeting Parameter, 
planee. A. 

Mean 

parameter. 

Bistaime 
of doaest 
approach 
of atoms. 

awld (f.c.). 

79 

80’4 

75*U 

k ”'1 

Kfla j 

f5ll\ 

1333) 

4-0711 

4-0712 

4-071i 

2*879 

Iridium 

77 

141-3 

76-7 

710 

K/S 

Ka, j 

15111 

1833/ 

(4-2-2) 

3-8312 

3-8316 

3-8314 

3-8314 

2-709 

Lead (f.c,). 

82 

151-3 

148-5 

73-4 

67-6 

K«. 

Kfl, 

Ka^ 

(600) 

(42-2) 

(620, 

4-9392 

4-9391 

4-9392 

4-9398 

4-939j 

3-493 

Mnlj-bdeniim 

(b.o.). 

42 

145-7 

84-6 

79-5 

K|3 

Ka,1 

Ka,J 

(330) 

(400) 

3*1403 

3-1402 

3-1404 

3-140, 

2*720 

Kickel (f.c.). 

28 

12^-8 

124-5 

88-8 

^9 

Ka,1 

Ko,J 

k :;} 

(331) 

(4>0) 

3*5775 

3-57T8 

3-5785 

3-5784 

3-5179 

2-48T 

Palladium (f.c.), 

. 46 

102-8 

986 


(422) 

3-8848 

3-8853 

3-885, 

2-747 

Bhodium (f.c.). 

45 

51*7 

42-5 


(422) 

3-7955 

3-7953 

3795* 

2-684 

Tanlalum (b.c.). 

73 

71-9 

65-9 

Ka,j 

(330) 

3-3113 

3-3116 

3-311, 

2-868 

Tungsten (b.c.). 

74 

152-5 

957 

90-9 

75-3 

KS 

fc) 

KH 

(330) 

(400) 

(420) 

3-16U0 

3-1591 

3-1588 

3-1588 

3-1592 

2-736 


Table V. shows the results obtained. 

These ©arameters may be taken to be accurate to within 
^0*001 A. The photographs were all taken at a mean 
temperature of 16'5^ C. Specimens of the spectra obtained 
art reprodu<^d in fig, 2 (PI. XVIII.). 
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The results of the measurements of the lattice parameters 
of all the elements so far investigateJ are collected in 
Table VI., which includes also the atomic weights and the 
crjstal densities, calculated from the mass of the hydrogen 
atom (1*663 x 10'"^ gm.), and the atomic weights, taken from 
the 36th Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights published in the ‘Journal of the American Chemical 
Society/ March 1930, The experimental values of the 
densities taken from the ‘International Critical Tables/ 


Table VL 


Group. 

Element. 

Lattice 

par^eter 

Bietance 

of closest Degree 
approach of 
of i^ius purity. 

iU 

Atomic 

weight. 

Oaleulated 
crystal 
density 
at mean 
temp. 
16*5 *^0. 
(gra. per 
C.C.). 

Eiperimental 
density (from 
Int. Orit, 
Tablet, 

Tol. ii.) 
(gm. per c.c.). 

I. 

•Ag(fc.). 

+0*0003 

4077a 

2*883 

Per cent. 
99*9 

107*880 

10*50, 

10-50 at 0“C. 


A1 (f.c.). 

4040e 

mi 

99-e 

26*97 

2-69, 

2-703 at 20 


*Cu 

3*607j 

2*551 

99*9 

63*57 

893, 

6-94 at20 

11 . 

*Au (f.c.). 

±0*001 

4*071, 

2879 

99*9 

197*2 

19*29, 

19-30 at 0 


♦Ir(f.c.). 

3*831^ 

2*709 

99*5 

193*1 

22*66, 

22-4 at 0 


♦Mo (b.c.). 

31403 

2720 

99*5 

96*0 

10*23, 

10-2 


m {f.c.). 

3*017, 

2*487 

99*9 

58*69 

8*89, 

8-90 — 


♦Pb(f.c.). 

40393 

3*493 

999 

207*22 

1P350 

li-347 at 16-34 


♦Pd (f.c.). 

3*8850 

2*747 

99*6 

106*7 

1201, 

12-1 at 0 


Bh{fc.). 

3*7950 

2*684 

99*5 

102*91 

12-42, 

12-5 at 0 


♦Pa (b.c.). 

3*3110 

2868 

99*8 

181*5 

16*49, 

16-6 - 


♦W (b.c.). 

3*1593 

2*736 

99*9 

184*0 

19*25a 

19-3 - 


voL ii. p. 456, are included for comparison in the last 
column of the Table. 

The elements marked with asterisks in Table VI, were 
supplied by Messrs. Johnson Matthey of Hatton Garden. 
We are indebted to the firm for supplying us with the 
information included in Column 5 of the Table as to the 
degree of purity of these elements. Tlie aluminium was 
obtained from a single crystal of the material. The figure 
given in each case for the degree of purity denotes the 
minimum, and not the maximum purity of the material. 

Bangor, October 193L 
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XCVliL Jn ImeMtigation of ihs Bumuth^Antimong 

Alloys, By E. G. Bowbn, M.S€,y and W* Mobkis Jokes^ 
M,A,^ Ar.&., F,Imt,P, (Phynes Departments Univer* 
sitg College, Swansea) *, 

B ismuth and antimony are chemically related elements 
having similar face-centred rhomlioliedtal crystal 
stractnres* In coitimon with certain other related metals 
having similar structures (Cu and An, for example, having 
face-centred cubic structures), bismuth and antimony might 
be expected to be completely soluble in one another. 

However, no definite evidence for the existence of such an 
unbroken range of solid solution was obtained in the earlier 
metallurgical examinations of the system, while conflicting 
data were obtained by different observers of the electrical 
conductivities, thermo-electric powers, and magnetic 
properties of the alloys. From a consideration of all the 
existing data, Guertlerf concluded that there was solid 
solution of bismuth in antimony up to 70 per cent, of 
bismuth, but no solution of antimony in bismuth. Alloys 
containing more than 70 per cent, of bismuth were con- 
sidered to be a mixture of two constituents — a mixture of 
bismuth and the solid solution of bismuth in antimony. 

More recent work by Cook | indicates that the rate of 
diffusion of antimony into bismuth is extremely small, and 
that by adopting a special method of preparation, alloys of 
every composition can be rendered boniogeneous. As a 
result of his investigations. Cook gives the thermal diagram 
reproduced in fig. 1 . 

As with earlier workers, Cook found that microphoto- 
graphs of both slowly and quickly-cooled alloys showed a 
mixture of two constituents, and annealing for a considerable 
period at a temperature just below the melting-point of 
bismuth did not cause the two constituents to combine. 
Annealing the specimens at this temperature did notallow 
the constituent rich in antimony to go into solution in the 
bismuth. But, by maintaining them at a temperature above 
the melting-point of bismuth, the bismuth constituent was 
kept molten, and the remaining solid constituent* containing 
both antimony and bismuth, was able to go completely into 
solution. After being subjected to this treatment, alloys 
which had previously been a mixture of constituents were 

♦ Oommanicated by the Authors 
t Gaertler, * Metaliagrapbie/ L 
X Cook, Joura. last. Metab, xxviil. p. 421 (1922). 
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found to be completely homogeneous.* The failure of 
previous workers lo obtain homogeneous alloys over the 
whole range of compositions was thus due to a method of 
preparation which made no allowance for the extremely 
slow rate of diflEusion of antimony into bismuth. 

The present investigation was undertaken with the object 
of determining, by X-ray methods, whether the alloys are 
rendered homogeneous by the method of preparation adopted 
by Cook, and, if so, to find the relation between the lattice 
constants and the composition of the alloys. 

Fig. L 

7 00® 

600® 

500® 

40Cf 


300* 


200 ' 


» 10 20 30 40 50 SO 70 SO 90 Sb 

Percerttm^it 3b ^ 

The equilibrium diagram due to Cook. 



Preparation of the Alloys^ 

For the purposes of the present investigation, a series of 
nine alloys having composition intervals of 10 per cent, were 
prepared and transferred immediately to a furnace standing 
at 280® C. — at a temperature 10® above the melting-point of 
bismuth. They were maintained at this temperature for 
400 hours and allowed to cool gradually to room tempera- 
ture over a farther period of 200 hours. The alloys were 
allowed to cool at this very slow rate in order that the 
marked expansion on solidification should not set up internal 
strains in the specimens. 

Method of Experiment. 

The crystal structures of the alloys were examined by the 
X-ray powder method. Details of the apparatus used and 
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the precautions observed to ensure accuracy have been 
described in previous papers*. Adopting the procedure 
outlined there, the accuracy of measurement in the present 
investigation can be estimated as within 1 in 1000. 

Results. 

The complete results for all nine alloys and for bismuth 
and antimony are given in the Table. The first column 
gives the Miller indices of reflecting planes, and the second 
the intensity of the lines on the films. Subsequent columns 
contain in turn the plane spacings, deduced from measure- 
ments on films of each alloy. In every case the plane 
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spacings correspond to a face-centred rhombohedral structure 
and from each observation of plane spacing is calculated a 
value of the lattice edge for this structure. The mean value 
of the lattice edge determined from all the lines on a film is 
taken as the lattice constant for that alloy. 

The lattice constants of the pure metals are : — 

Bismuth Uq = 6*540 A.U., a =: 87^ 34', 

Antimony a© — 6*220 A.U., a =s 87® 24', 

• Morris Jones and Evans, Phil. Mag. iv. p. 1302(1^7). Grime and 
Morris Jones, Phil. Mag. vii. p. 1118 (1929). 
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the angles of the rhomb differing by onljr 10'* If in the 
alloys the variation of angle with composition is linear, the 
change of angle from one alloy to the next would be a 
change of but 1', while the accuracy of measarement is only 
sufficient to detect a change of 4/ to 5^ In the calculation 
of the lattice edge for each alloy it has therefore been 
necessary to assume that the change of angle with compo* 
sition is linear. A small deviation of 2' to 3' from linearity 
would make no difference to the calculated lattice edge, while 
a deviation greater than 5' would have been evident. The 
results in this instance are consistent with a linear change 
of angle with composition. 

The change of lattice edge with composition is plotted in 
fig. 2. The curve is almost linear ; there is slight curvature 
only at the antimony end for alloys containing np to 
25 per cent, of bismuth. This emphasises that on the intro- 
duction of the larger bismuth atom there is at first only a 
slight expansion of the antimony lattice, while at the bismuth 
end, introduction of the smaller antimony atom into the 
lattice of pure bismuth causes an immediate contraction of 
the lattice. The curve illustrates an effect which is generally 
exhibited in solid solutions of extended range: — the con- 
traction of a lattice due to the introduction of smaller atoms 
generally takes place as anticipated, but expansion against 
the forces in the lattice on substitution of larger atoms does 
not occur so readily. 

Prolonged exposure of alloys rich in bismuth gave films 
showing no trace of a mixture of constituents as suspected 
by Guertler. The regularity of the curve of the lattice 
edge plotted against composition is additional evidence that 
there is no region over which there is a mixture of con- 
stituents. 


Summary. 

Alloys of bismuth and antimony prepared and annealed 
in the usual way are a mixture of two constituents, but 
Cook (Jour. Inst. Metals, xxviii. p. 421, 11122) showed that 
they can be rendered homogeneous by raaintjiining them at 
a temperature above the melting-point of bismuth for a 
considerable time and allowing to cool very slowly. This is 
verified in the present investigation by an X-ray study of 
the crystal structures of a series of such alloys. Measure- 
ments of the lattice constants of the alloys show that the 
change of lattice edge with composition is almost linear over 
the whole range of compositions. 
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XOIX. Oper 0 ^iQnal €€dcidus . — Part I. The DefinUim ^ 
an Operational Representation of a Function and some 
Properties of the Operator derived from this Definitim^ 
By H* V. Lowby 

SuMMA-KY. 

The first part of this paper contains a discnssion of some 
filhdamental points in the theory of operational calculus. 
In particular, it is shown that there are good reasons for 
preferring the definition of an operational representation of 
a fanction by Bromwicli^s contour integral along a contour 
from Ot to — ao to the definition by Carson’s 

integral. 

Some fundamental properties of an operational represtint- 
ation f{p) of a function h\jr) are derived from this d^finitioh 
oif{p), the most important of which are the following 

/t(0)=Re8. .... (16) 

A(0) = Eeso{®}, .... (20) 

where denotes the value of the integral 

9~- f <j>{pu + re^)tre‘*d$. 


which is the residue of ^(p) at p^Pn when ^(p) has a simple 
pole at this point : 




J *^fchf.«=(Re8o-Re8j 
J cb= {Reso-Res J ( - D/ , 


(23) 

(24> 

m 


(32) 


( 34 ) 


where r is a positive integer and 4? = ^ . 

* Communicated bj tbe .^.litbor. 

PhU. Moff, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. Map 1932. 


3X 
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If h{x) has no singalarities except at 4?=s0, and when 

and if 


then, if m is not an integer, 


iirt 


,p;»(pe»)= 




(37) 


bat if m is an integer, 

~p\ogp .h{-p)=^-^ . .... (38) 

Some of the above results are true only if certain conditions 
are satisfied. The numbers against the equations are those 
which they have in the paper. 


1. The Definition of the Operational Representodton 
of a given Function. 

I N the various books and papers on the operational 
calculus, the operational representation f{p) of a function 
A(;r) is usually defined by Carson^s equation 

/(a)=a [ e'^°^h{x)dx* . . . . (1) 

Jo 

Bromwich showed that 




• ( 2 ) 


in which ll(^)>0 and L is a contour from c— too to 
c>0, which passes to the right of all the singularities of 
y(p), is a solution of Carson^s equation considered as an 
integral equation for h{x)> 


If as I p l->3c, then 

p 




fill dp, 

0 p 


( 3 ) 


where 0 is a contour from — ao — Ot to —*> + 0* which 
encloses all the singularities of/Cp). 
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It appears more reasonable to say that p) is an opera^ 
iional representation of if it is any solution of the integral 
equation ” ' 

k{x)==~{ dp (4) 

^TTlJc P 

Although this does not define a unique f{p)) we can often 
find a value of /(/?) which satisfies it by expansion in series 
and similar methods when h{jx) is a function which makes 
Carson^s integral divergent. Briefly the chief points in 
favour of the definition by means of equation (4), compared 
with the definition by Carson’s equation (1), are 

A. It enables us to find operational representations of 

functions like log a*, Jo(ar)/4?, Y«(.r) etc., which make 
Carson’s integral divergent. On this point many 
writers are rather misleading, for after starting with 
Carson’s definition of J{p) they find, by series and 
otlierwise, operational representations of functions 
which make Carson’s integral dit^ergent. In 
practically all cases these operators are correct 
when the <lefinition (4) is used. 

B. It enables us to find functions which are given by 

operators which make (2) divergent. 

C. In equation (4) x can have any value, real or complex. 


D. 


p 


, dh{x) 
~ dx ’ 


. . (5) 


in all cases, whereas with Carson’s definition this is 
true only if A\0)=0. 

The disadvantjiges of the definition by equation (4) are ; 

E. It does not define a unique y(p) for any given Ti{x), 

F. ^“/(p) = f h{x)dx, * . . • . (6) 

P Jo 

only under certain conditions, although with Carson’s 
definition (6) is true whenever /(p) is defined. 

Neither of these disadvantages is a very real one. Actually 
it is sometimes very convenient that several diflPerent operators 
should give the same function of x ; as for instance that 

flboTild all be operational representations of sin 

3X2 
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f oithor we shall see that when equation (6) is not true, 
then ^f(p) i» th® operational representation o£ 

j li(x)dx, 

•/ ce 

wthatwithoardefinitiono£/(p) the operator ^/(p) is of more 

general scope than it is with (^arson’s definition of /(p). 

In what follows we shall therefore take the definition of 
/(p) given above in italics as the basis of onr work, and 
following Dr. B. v. d. Pol * we shall write : 



or occasionally 

/(p).l = /i(a-). 

From the definition (4) it is easily shown that 



P f{p) = e-”hx), .... ( 10 ) 

p + a' 

== + ^)» ^ 

. . . ( 11 ) 

These relations are similar to those given by Carson and 
summarized by Dr. B. v. d. Pol in the second section of 
his paper on the “Operational Solution of Differential 
Equations,” but there are slight differences as, for instance, 
that equation (ll) is true here for all values of x and X, 
and not for x>\ only. 

It should, however, be noted that, if n is not integral, 

p-- = j^, onlyifR(a:)>0, (12) 

hecanse when R(*)<0 the integral in the definition (4) is 
divergent* 

♦ Br. B. V* d. Pol, On the Operational Solution of Differential 
Equations,^ Phil. Mag. viii* p. 861. 
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Ty Function 


ff as 1 n and x^is real, then 


2irtji, p ^*0, 4r<0.J 

^ • (13) 

Following Bromwich and Jeffreys we^shall write 

1 =1, a7>0,l 

^ . (U) 

and write 




then by (13), 



/(p)H(a)=/(p).l==A(i), «>0,'l 

= 0 , *<0, r 


When 


flP) 


->0 as |/?|->ao it is very often usefnl to 


change over from /(/?)•!. to/(p) H(a?) ; for example^ when 
f(p) can be expanded in a series on L but cannot be 
expanded in a similar series on C. It should be noted that 
(13), (14), (16), are true only when a is real. 

The object of the first part of this paper is to consider 
various properties of f(p) which follow from the defi- 
nition (4). Many of these properties are not true it f(p) is 
defined by Carson’s integraL 


2. TAe Values of h(0) and h(x>) under 
Particular Circumstances. 

Putting ,^=0 in equation (4) we get 



Now C can be taken to be an infinitely large circle T from 
— QO— Oi to — 00 4“ Of, and hence : 
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has a simple pole at p=«», then Bes^ 
the residue of at infinity j also if ~>0 as | p |->aOy 


IS 

then. 


Res. I j- = 0, 

P » 


I 


bat when does not satisfy either of these conditions, 

P 

then we cannot say anything in general about Res^. 

A(oo). 

f{ 

Suppose has singularities pi, pj, ... p„ and that C is 

deformed into loops from — ao round the points pi, p,, ...p«r 
The loop 0„ may be considered to be made up of straight 
lines from — oo to parallel to the real axis, and a small 
circle round p^. Then, 

= dr 

Pn-r 

(from the straight lines) 

+ (17) 

(from the circle). 

Now let p«=af»4-«^n where is negative or zero^ and let 
R(ar)>0, then 

1^1” e-rxf(P’‘±^^~"^-f(P‘‘ t /^) dr I 

I 2wi ’o Pn—r I 


e 


Pn--r 

Z £<g3 

- I M rfr, 
r »A 


/o 

2war 


( 18 > 


where M is the maximum value of 

I fiP n-^re-^ )-S{pn^r^) 

Pn'-r 
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i>0tw66n r a»0 and M is finite if f{p) has not got another 
singularity with the same imaginary part as and when 
this is so, we <mn obtain a similar result by deforming C« so 
that it passes round the other singularity by small semi- 
circles. From equation (18) it follows that, when ^~>-f oo, 
the first term in equation (17) approaches zero. Further, 


where 


Res„ I ^ j * 0, if as p-*p„ 


if has a simple pole at p—]U 
Hence, we find that 


= residue of atp=rp„. 


^(co)=rlim i e^^-^^-dp 

^ ^27rejc^ V 

srlim 2^^"^Res„ I 

+ » L p f 


or 



if «n>0, except, of 
course, at j[>s=0, 



if a»«0 and the value 

of ReSn \ i 
I p i 

is zero at every 
other singularity 
iV . . . (20) 


If .«=0 and Res, j # 

large real number, 

A{^) *^2 Res 


0, then when .r is a very 

■i®}- 


3. The Functions given hy the Operator 


Zip) 



Since 
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it follows that 

I** A(») dx *= 2^ . ip + A. 

f-* 

Therefore, when a-M), we find hy equation (16) that 
and making we get by equation (20) 

('■»(.) d. = -ip- a«. } . (22) 

provided the conditions imposed in (20) are satisfied. 

In operational form (21) and (22) become 

/^^ = pt(a')«ir+Res^-['^^,^-|. • • (23) 

<^(^ = j';i(a!)i4: + Re8o|'^,'^^ . • • (2^) 

Subtracting we get 

^ h{x) ia:=R«So -j | - Hes„ 

As examples of (23) and (24) we find from the operator 


(pHra)t + l’ 


but 




^ sin ^cds‘^ 


1 


-r Eos« f - rr 


Lp{(p+a)*+i} 


] 


(p4’®)^'t‘l ffl’+l 
These include by subtraction 

whieb is a particular of Carson's integral. 
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4. The Operator for 
From equation (4)* 

=fe{rw 


^ J c 




provided R(dO > 0. 

Hence 

- 


R(.r)>0, (26) 

where a is any constant. 

From equation (26) it follows that 


.« P Jo ® * Ip 

(27) 

= { '’-*^*Jd«-Reso I ^ 

j/(;U,}.(2*) 


It is best to choose a^co in (27) and a?=0 in (28) because 
Res^ and Reso are then usually zero (but this is not necessarily 
always so). We shall therefore write 


-1 

« 


'o or 

i;j 

and 




-1 


j*^^ rfa^-Reso j 
L •» M 

If 


Subtracting these equations 

. . . ( 31 ) 
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but a more convenient result is got by subtracting (27) and 

(28) ; this gives 


ir /'OO'i /30i and (31) are more exact forms of 

Jsf^rn b? DrS.^. d. P^ol' Eouation (32) is, I thmk, 
new. °As an example of it consider the integral 

dx. 

Jo 

Since 


£ 




X » X 

1 {log(p + c)-log(p + 'v/f'* + **)“^J" 

Pja P ^ P 

where C is a constant. 

Hence 

=log c— log t+log 2=log (^^) • 

Other integrals of this type can be evaluated in a similar 

5. The Operator for x' h(x) and the Value of 
J x’’ h[x), leken r is a Positive Integei ■ 

From the definition (4) 

^ d 
where D = 

Hence, if B(ip)>0, 
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and so by induction 

(®} . - . . ( 33 ) 

Therefore equation (25) we get 

ark(j;)dx= (Reso— Bes^) (_D)' } ] • (34) 


Since 


6* Carson*s Integral, 


#/(p + a) 

we find, by equation (25), that 


P 

p-k-a 


f e--^h{x) da;= (Reso-Res,) I I 

Jo *Mi)(p+a)j- 

If W-».0 as 1^1—00, then Res^=0, and if a>«» 
at every singularity of ^ every singularity of 

j\P“¥’aj ^ r 

p]p^a) p=0, lies to tlie left of the imaginary axis» 

and this fti notion has therefore a simple pole at »=0 
Hence r r r • 


and therefore 


provided 



Pip -ha) 


} • 






(A) tiD |//|-►», 


(35) 


(B) a >«„ at every singularity of/(p). 

From this result we conclude that there is only one value 
of f{p) which makes 


and as [ p\ — ►«. 

Vr® may, for instance, find a value otf{p^ which makes . 
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but does not make ®->0 as l;>l-x. This operation^ 

representation of A (ar) cannot therefore be 
integral, but there must be another operator ?(>) which 
givKh{x) and also satisfies the required conditions. Tins 
means, of course, that 

As an example, consider the function . 

-J^ ( (*), 

vp 

and as Ipl ->» if «>— 4. »» 

P 

£ + 

But, if n is a negative integer, then we can find another 

operator for J.(;r) which satisfies the condition as 

j p for then 

and therefore 

v,here n is a negative integer. It is easily verified that in 
this case the ditference between the two operators for 
namely, 

i, . polynomkl in f una U therefore ... op.r.tiou.1 r.F«- 

sentation of zero. 


6f An Inversion For mtd^e 
inction h(jx} has no singn 
sen 

n>-le 


"'V — 

Suppose the function h{x) has no singularities except at 
jvmO, and that when ^>^0 



Then 
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^ ef^h(pe~^)dp 

J«> Jo 

+ lim* I h{ i re^ dff 
r— ^0 J •ir 

** J" e~'^ h(je) (I —«»*»»•) d.v 

(36) 

by equation (35), provided f{p) satisfies the required con- 
ditions. 


Equation (36) shows that 
2wi 




(37) 


I£ 7i{x) has no singularity at a^sssO, then the left-hand side 
has to be replaced by 

fim. logp hi^p), 

A. C 


and so 

-p]ogph{- (38) 

iC 

The formula which contain Legendre and Bessel functions 
as function and operator respectively, form a good example 
of this inversion. Thus 

pi I-R«l (p) = cos • * (39) 

and Pn{^) has no singularities except at ^==0. Hence, by 
equation (37), 

j-||^cos nit^^-p P,(/>r^)=«-lI_,_j(a;). 

The left-hand side simplifies to 


— cos rnr . p P*( jb), 


and so 


— y 2ircosnif .pPi.{/>)e®J!'’U_»_|(jr). . (40)* 
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If ia this equation we clmnge n into — n— 1, we get 

• • • (41) 

eince 

Q»(p) =i7rcotn7rP.„-l(/)). 

Equations (39) and (41) are those numbered (45) and 
(63 «) in Dr, B. v* d* Pol’s paper, except that (39) has here 
been generalized so as to be true for all values of n instead 
of for integral values only. 

As another example, from the equation 


we get by equation (37) 

2*n(«-i) 1 




sill 27 rn 




which becomes 


-""I [j»(/>) logp + 

where n is an integer. 


7. The Solution of Differsntial Equations. 

The solution o£ differential equations with constant 
coefficients by using operators has been dealt with in detail 
by Jeffreys, Pol, and others, but the method used by Pol to 
solve linear differential equations with variable coefficients 
can be considerably shortened by using equation (33), 
which is 

jf /t(af)=/>( - D)' I j- , R{j.) > 0. 

The method which follows was suggested by the author 
in a paper in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Manchester College of 
Technology in 1927. It is in effect thus. Substitute for j 

yx:%)=/(p), 
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and then apply eqnation (33) until no « is left in the 
equation. The resulting differential equation is one to find 
Jip). Thus the equation 

‘S +<*-”) 

becomes 

^ (1 — «)p/ f /=0. 

By equation (33) this can be written 

-pD(pf) + {l-n)pf+f^0, 

whence 

(43) 

This is satisfied if 

where r is any positive integer. 

The general solution of this equation is 

S{p)^Cp'^e^ ~p 4* dp, • (44) 

The first terra is the operational representation of 
J»(2 V'a:), which is one solution of (42), and the second 
term is the operational representation of another solution of 
equation (42). We can take r to be any number we pl^se, 
but we naturally take the simplest, namely, rs=l ; this 
makes the second term of (44) become 






1 


. -.?/l 1 

:Ae r j “ 4- ^ oi s 

\n n — l.jt? n— 2.2! 





n{«— i)jo n(?i— 3 ) (n— 2)p* ^ 
n(n-l).2 ! ^ n(«-l) (n---2).3 1 


...) 

(45) 


It is easily verified that this is a solution of equation (42). 
Sqnation (43> is satisfied if we take 


,df 


^ a.n 



M4i Tkt Op4¥aiional Cdleulus, 

to ftiij opirator whkh is an dpai^ational fepr^aniation 
Mi ^era ; mah opemtot of this kiad ^il) givo tis a talna of 
/(p) lading to a solution of (42 ; whidli may be a coiiibination 
of^iJ„(2i/^)and(45). 

In the same way we can find the operational solution of 
the differential equation 










(46) 


which is satisfied by S,(2\/it), wliere S«(ar) is Struve’s 
function 


«0 


S,0r)* 2 

<■=1 


fl(« + r+i)n(r+0’ 


In just the same way as above we find that equation (46) 
transforms into 




Vw ’ 


of which the solution is 


r-p V p -T-*?", 
J« VW 


where, in order to get Struve’s function, tlie constant a has 
to be chosen so that when w is small 


fir)^ 




fl(« 4* 2.) 


nearly. 


This is so if we lake 


-P r\ -i-~r 

Jo *Vw 


p‘~*6jf 


erf 


V^’ 
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1. The Independence of Waves. 


O NE of the oldest views about light, traceable as far back 
as the time of Huygens, is that light waves cross each 
other^s path, or travel together, without interfering with each 
other in any way. Each wave behaves as if others do not 
exist. This assumption does not seem to have been ever 
questioned or discussed. Experimental evidence in its 
favour appears overwhelming. The accuracy of a message 
conveyed by a light ray, and imprinted on it by a far distant 
star, is never doubted by the spectrum analyst, or by the 
mathematician who founds upon it a theory about some 
remote universe. During recent years further evidence has 
been given by broadcasting. No receiving-set, however 
good, could possibly reproduce perfectly the programme of 
any one of a number of stations broadcasting simultaneously 
if any interference occurred between electromagnetic waves. 

The bearing of this assumption upon the application of 
MaxwelFs electromagnetic theory does not appear to have 
received any attention. A little consideration of the matter 
seems to show that the independence principle facilitates the 
use of MaxwelPs theory, although it imposes some restraint. 
It calls for some reconsideration of such principles as super- 
position, interference, and reversibility in connexion with 
light, and also of the exact meaning to be attached to the 
Poynting flux of energy. 

All seems to turn upon the meaning of the superposition 
of two vector fluxes It^ and Eg of the same kind. Any 
located physical entity which is completely represented by a 
vector E must be neutralized by the addition at the same 
place of a similar entity represented by the vector equal and 
opposite to E. But a physical entity may have some pro- 
|ierty represented by B and another property represented 
by the square of B. If now we superpose two such entities 
represented by vectors B^ and E^, the first property will 

* Communicated by the Author. 

PliiU Mag. S, 7. Vol. 13. No. b7. May 1932, 3 Y 
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difference of the tensors j^ay be of opposite sign, 
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In standard treatises on igH independence ot 
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matter intervenes. If o t the effect on matter 
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In the first case the' effect on matter is determined by the 
transfer- force 100 E, and the rate of transfer of energy is 
^ven by (100 B)*. In the second case the effect on matter 
is zero. Such a view seems to contain nothing in conflict 
with experimental results, while it quite harmonizes the 
principles of independence and interference. It leads to 
the conclusion that the wave along the path of interference 
has the same energy as that along the path of reinforcement. 
This IS not recognized as a fact, but in view of the assump- 
tion made about the action on matter it does not appear id 
conflict with any known experiment. Unless some arrange- 
ment of matter can be devised capable of acting in regard to 
light flaxes in a way similar to that of a thermionic valve in 
regard to the alternating electromotive forces involved 
in wire1#»s8 telegraphy it does not seem possible that such a 
conclusion can experimentally be either established or dis- 
proved. The assumption about the influence of waves on 
matter, so far as light is concerned, is essentially what is 
actually made in order to explain the phenomenon of 
interference. 

The assumption of the non-interference of radiation is 
made essentially in the theory of every electrical experiment, 
since such theory always ignores all other simultaneous 
electrical experiments. There is no scientific diSerence 
between two cases, one of which consists of a single experi- 
ment with two independent energy sources, and another 
which involves two experiments each with an independent 
energy source. If two separate experiments influence each 
other the cause is always traceable to the intc^rvention 
of matter which absorbs part of the energy impinging 
upon it and redistributes it in other forms of radiation in 
addition to giving rise to reflected waves. Such phenomena 
are secondary and involve no direct action of waves on 
each other. The magnetization of light discovered by 
Faraday was stated by him to be a secondary effect due to 
the intervention of matter. The effects found by Kerr and 
Zeeman are other instances. 


2. The Poyoting Flitx. 

In Poynting’s proof * of the flux of energy there is the 
tacit assumption that only one energy system is involved. 
No one supposes that the formula applies, or was ever 

♦ Transfer of Energy in the Electromagnetic Field,” Phil. Trans* 
3884, pp. 348-363 , or Colt Papers, art. 10. A year later a second pap^r on 
a simiw subject appears in PbiL Trans. 3885, pp. 277-306, Coll. Papers, 
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intended to apply, to two cases, A and B, in which the 
system B is made to differ from that of A merely by super* 
posing on A the magnetic field due to a permanent magnet 
brought op to a fixed position in A. The magnet brings an 
energy system with it, but does not alter tlie flux of energy^ 
though it certainly alters the Poynting formula, since, if the 
magnetic fluxes can be combined vectoriully, these fluxes are 
all changed, while the electric fluxes are not altered. The 
case taken by Poynting was of such a general character that 
it is possible to interpret it in many ways. He assumes 
that the energy per unit volume is given by one magnetic 
flux in conjunction with one electric flux. This is not the 
case in the system B, even if true of system A. Poynting 
dealt with two fluxes whose energies were not necessarily 
equal and whose directions were not necessarily perpen* 
dicular to each other. He diil not consider whether a single 
energy system could he represented by such flaxes. 

In order to bring out the points involved we give HeavisideV 
brief proof of Poyn tinges theorem, simplified by eliminating 
all matter and all electric or magnetic charges from the 
region investigated, and also by using Heavis^ide's compact 
vector methods in conjunction with his form of Maxwells 
equations. 

The physical quantities concerned form four pairs, electric 
and magnetic, which we distinguish by suffixes e and w, as 
follows ; — 

Force intensity 

Flux density 

Inductivity e m, 

Energy density T^ T^. 

The Maxwell equations also form four pairs : — 


Law 1 “*■ cHg ^ 

Law 2 div. B, = 0; div. Bm = 0, 

Law 3 

Law 4, B,= curlH^= [VHJ, 


^B,,- curl He s [VHe]. 

We use Heaviside’s units and his vector notation. A vector 
product is shown by square brackets and a scalar product by 
a superposed bar. The unit vectors parallel to the axes are 
K with and The Hamiltonian 

differentiator is V> with components Vi> Vat Va* A vector 
is printed in heavy type and its tensor in corresponding 
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lighter type, the components of the latter being distinguished 
hy suffixes 1, 2, 3. 

Now, if P is the Poynting flnx, or the vector flux of energy 
per unit area perpendicular to P, the rate of loss of energy per 
unit volume is 

div. P = VP. 


If the region is free from matter, and also free from electric 
and magnetic charges, we have 


VP 


_ d/JL 
dt{2e 


B.* + 


2m 


■)=- 






where 


Ej E2 E3 
"SZ I 3 

M, M2 Ms 
Vi Vj V3 
E| Ej Es 
Ml M, Ms 


M, Ms Ms 
Vi Vs Vi 

El Eg E3 




= ?E| -I- ^£2+ ^Es, 

3Blin s iMj -f-^Mg 4’ 


and where in working out the determinants it is supposed 
that the factors of any product are taken in the order of the 
rows from top to bottom. 

We thus have 

VP = VfH<H„J, 

which means 

P=[H,H,]+T, 

where T is any circuital flux for which VT=0, and is the 
flux pointed out by J. J. Thomson shortly after Poynting 
had given his fortnuia for the energy flux as usually stated. 

Now, if we look back to laws 1, 3, and 4 and to the above 
proofs it will be seen that if we superpose a number of energy 
systems, 

J 5 Otc.^ 


the energy associated with the system 
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■will not correspond either in distribution or in amount witb 
the superposed energies of the single systems. The Poynting 
flax will hold for each energy system alone. If we add the 
systems and regard them as independent we have 

P=2[H«H„,]+T', 

■ r 

bat this is not the same as 

P = CH.H„] +T ; 

the first formula represents the energy system 

r 

while the second represents the energy system 

In Poynting^s proof the second formula is assumed to hohl^ 
but we must use the first if there are two or more energy 
systems denoting independent disturbances. These systems 
must be treated as if each had a separate existence. 

OliTer Heaviside discovered the energy flux independently 
of Poynting, but published it later. He put it in what he^ 
stated to be an extended form *, 

W = [(E-e)(H-li)]. 

It may perhaps be more correctly described as a restricted 
form, since it appears to assume that only one disturbance 


♦ Poynting'’s PliiL Trans, paper dates from Jan. 1884. Heavisides 
article on Electroina^etic Induction and its Propagation ’’ dates from 
Jan. 1885. The above formula for W dates from Feb. 1885 (see Kl. 
Papers, i. p. 450). It is repeated and developed in Heaviside's Phil. Trans, 
pa^r on the “ Electroma^etic Field,” read June 1891, published 1892, 
This last paper is admitted to be obscure. To the professional matbema- 
tieian the analysis itself can present no difficulty, but the basic assumptions 
underlying it are numerous, and are so abstract and so little recognized 
that no one seems to understand exactly what Heaviside means by the 
various forces and fluxes to which he refers, and in terms of which he 
expresses the behaviour of matter. In this paper a great deal of 
attention is given to ** the proper form of the Poynting flux,” pp. 440“ 
455, after a full and rigorous examination of all the fluxes of energy 
concerned.” Heaviside appears to be quite clear about tbe need, when 
applying Maxwell's equations, to deal only with those forces or fluxes 
which correspond witb the impressed forces whose action is directly 
under investi^tion. He realized that this is necessary if the energy 
irelatiouships are to he correctly dealt with. He subtracted from the 
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em be considered at a time* Using the aboire notation, we 
can put 

if « + , . . , 

e ss -f H«3 + . . . , 

ll = ^m2 + Hm3 


Heaviside^s formula is the same as Poynting’s except that 
it appears to insi-^t upon the independence of disturbances^ 
It is a mistake to add the various electric (or magnetic) 
fluxes to form a single flux system. The Poynting energy 


Fig. 1. 



fluxes, separately calculated, may for some purposes be 
added, yet never amalgamate to form a single flux. 

The rate of outflow of energy through an element ds of a 
surface whose normal NN' makes angles (f>i and with two 


total force of the flux ” any extraneous, intrinsic, or motional force, in 
order to get the “force of the field” with which he was directly 
concenied. This really amounted to applying tlie principle of the 
independence of disturbances, by using Maxwelfs equations In connexion 
with each disturbance apart from the rest. 

His remarks on Maxwell’s general stress, pp. 466-9, are clear and 
emphatic. He distinguishes between intrinsic and induced magnetiza- 
tion. ** Maxwell’s magnetization is the sum of the two without reser- 
Tation or distinction. But to unite them is against the whole behaviour 
of induced and intrinsic magnetization in the electromiqmeUc scheme of 
Maxwell, as I Interpret it.” Chie “ keeps up a field of force,” the other 
is “ kept up by the field.” “ In the circuital law ” they therefore 
behave differently.” “It is the resultant m<^netizafion of the whole 
assembly that Is in question, and there is a gr^t diflerence between its 
nature according as it disappears on removid of an external cause or is 
intrinsic. The complete amalgamation of the two in Maxwell’s formula 
must certainly, I think, be regarded as a false step.” 
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Poyniing fluxes Pi, Pg, directed along PiFi' and PgFg^ 
respectively, is 

Pi(rf^ cos ^i) 4* Pg(rfs cos ^ 2 ), 
or ds (Pi cos ^1 -f Pg cos ^g), 

and this is the same as if there were a single Poynting flux, 
P = Pi cos -f Pa cos ^ 2 , 

directed along NN' the normal to ds^ but tlie vector P does 
not represent the physical facts, since the energy flux 
PiCos</ii goes along PiPi', while the flux Pgcos^g goes 
along P 2 P 2 ^ None of it goes along the normal NN'. 

3. Waves and Pulses. 

Poynting, in his two papers on MaxwelFs theory, 1884 and 
1885, gave a number of examples illustrating the application 
of the Poynting flux. They, however, all involved matter 
and referred to states of steady flow* of energy, A steady 
state involves fluxes which at any point are constant in time; 
but it the flux be regarded as a surface density of lines or 
tubes the individual lines are not tiecessarily fixed in space, 
since they may move sideways provided that ilie number 
threading any closed circuit remains constant in time. For 
present purposes we have to consider the fluxes involved in 
radiation. In order to do this we sliall use and develop an 
illustration first suggested by Poynting in the 1884 paper 
(Coll. Papers, pf>. 190-192). 

The pair of circuital laws 4:c can be put in the physical 
or local-action form 4^. The three laws we require then 
become 

Law 1 = cBLfi Pm ^ 

Law 3 Te - iHA ; T. =: 

J^aw 4|,.,..,. Hg sr 

where Vm is the velocity with which the flux crosses 
the direction of the force and where is the velocity 
with which the flux B^ crosses the direction of the force 
The first of the local-action laws, 4©, is a direct result of 
Faraday^s discovery in 1831 ; the second was one which 
Faraday tried hard* to establish experimentally. No direct 

♦ 'Experimental Eesearcbes/ 1658, etc. “I have ion^ sought and 
still seek for an effect or condition which shall be to static electricity 
what mf^netic force is to current electricity ; for as the lines of discharge 
are associated with a certain transverse effect, so it appeared to me 
impossible but that the lines of tension or of inductive action, which of 
neeesrity precede that discharge, should also have their correspondeut 
transverse condition or effect.” 
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experimental evidenee bas yet been found for it, but it is 
dedocible nmtbeinatieally from the remote-action law of the 
magnetic circuit in exactly the same way as the first local- 
action law is derived from the remote-action law stating the 
electromotive force induced in a closed electric circuit* 
Heaviside^ pointed out how extraordinary it was that 
Maxwell overlooked this deduction. 

Now, suppose that in a region free from matter and from 
electric or magnetic charges we have a disturbance denoted 
and B,„. We have not to consider any 
action at a dislanee, or even another disturbance in the 
neighbourhood. Maxwell’s laws must therefore apply directly 
to the disturbance under consideration. 

From laws 1 and 4*, used numerically it follows that, if 
either or ysj is zero, all four quantities H, B vanish. 
Whatever the disturbance or its cause the disturbance must 
thus be in motion. 

Let us assume it possible for the disturbance to move like 
a wave, so that, except for the motion, it remains unchanged 
as it progresses, and let us find what conditions are imposed 
by the above laws. 

It follows from the assumption made that we must have 

▼,1 « Ve = ▼. 

From laws 1 and 4c, used numerically, we get 

v^em = 1 , 

or the velocity must be fixed in amount. The same two laws 
used vectorially show that and are perpendicular to 
each other and also to the velocity ». 

If we use the value found for v in laws 1 and 3 we get 
numerically 

iH.B. = 

Thus the electric and magnetic energies per unit volume 
must be equal, aud there must be a fixed ratio between the 
two forces (or fluxes) 

\/?H, = and . 

Ve ym 

The total energy per unit volume is and it is moving 

with velocity c in a direction perpendicular to both and 
H,^. The rate at which energy is flowing across a unit area 

♦ ‘ Eiectromagaefic Theory/ i. pp. 68-^ (l^j* 
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perpendicular to v and containing the directions of H, and 

h tlius the prodaot H It is represented vectorially 
hj the Poynting flux 

Poynting did not follow up his illnstration (ColL Papers, 
p* 191) far enough to arrive at the Poynting flux, of which 
he had just given a full mathettiatical pitM>£ (pp. 178-181) ; 
bat in his 1885 paper, after modifying Maxwell’s eqna- 
tions and dealing with the electromagnetic field, he says 
{pa2l7):-- 

But it is, perhaps, worth noting that if we suppose that 
the electric intensity is produced by the motion of magnetic 
induction, and that the magnetic intensity is produced by 
the motion of electric induction, each carrying its energy 
with it, the right quantity of energy crosses the unit 
area.” 

Now why the word perhaps? The significance of this 
result, which does not appear to have been noticed, is that 
unless the pulse carries all its energy with it the right 
quantity of energy does not cross the unit area, while if it 
does carry all its energy with it its fluxes must remain 
unchanged in magnitude, and no energy can be left behind 
the moving pulse. There can be no disturbance left in its 
track, since such disturbance would need energy, and there 
is no source of such energy. 

In the above argument it has been assumed that it is 
possible for the disturbance to move forward unchanged. 
This may be admitted provided that no claim be made that 
the illustration yields a proof of the Poynting flux. We can, 
however, use the established value of the Poynting flux in 
conjunction with the known relationships of the fluxes in an 
electromagnetic wave to justify the assumption made, anti 
thus to establish the imfiortant property of a pulse of light. 
Such a pulse, of duration t, and depth vr, takes a time r to 
pass any point in its path, and during that interval the corre* 
spending energy flux has just the value needed to prove that 
the pulse energy per unit volume is passing on unchanged 
with a velocity v. The energy flux at the point is xero until 
the pulse reaches the point, and is also zero after the pulse 
has passed on. A wave of light consists of a sequence of 
pulses each of which behaves just as if the other pulses were 
absent, and as if it were quite unaffected by other waves 
through which it passes. This basic fact explains the result 
which is always assumed that the light pulses from a star 
convey to the spectruiii analyst a correct re{»roductioa of 
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the nteasages * given to them long ago by the star ; neither 
freqnency nor wave-length seems to have anything to da 
wttN the process. 

The examples used by Poy nting in the 1884 and 1885 papers 
to illustrate his flux were all eases of steady flow. The only 
difference betiveen such cases and those of light wa^esis 
that the stream of pulses exhibits, in regard both to magni- 
tude and to polarisation, constancy in the first ease and 
variability in the second. It* we take an energy tube 
bounded by four level surfaces, two of these being electric at 
potentials V| and Vj, and the other two magnetic at 
potentials fli and fl,, and if dri and dg. be elements of the 
normals to the V and ft surfaces respectively, we have 




dV 

dtj 


and 




_dft 
~ dp.^ 


and each will be perpendicular to the corresponding level 
surface. The Poynting flux, which is perpendicular to 
both, is along the energy tube, and its amount for the 
element of cri*ss-^rea dtf dp is dV.dft, the integral of which 
across any energy tube is (V 2 — Vi)(ft 2 — fti). Thus, even 
in a state of steady energy flow, the lines and B», are 
always moving, and the pulses are travelling with all their 
energy just as in a wave of light. 

The above seems to suggest a simple way of regarding the 
action on the medium of an optical source. This source must 
exert on the medium some transfer force F producing a yield 
if> whose rate ij> is such that at any moment F^ is the power 
transferred to the medium, while F<^ has the nature of 
energy. We may know nothing about F and yet we can 
always put 

^ = lyF 4* G, 


* It is »ot perhaps recognized that Heaviside^s problem of high- 
speed electrical signalling was that of finding the conditions under 
which an electromagnetic pulse imparted to a transmitting line would 
afterwards behave like a pulse of light in space in spite of the 
interference of the matter of the transmitting line. This matter must 
absorb energy from the pulse and weaken the signal, but if conditions 
can be so ammged that the electric and magnetic energies are absorbed 
at equal rates tiie equality of the two energies will be preserved, and the 
effect will be only like what CM^urs in a light wave due to spherical 
spreading. No reffexions will owjur to influence the eflect on matter of 
succeeding pulses, lilach pulse will go ou independently and will be 
reduced in the same proportion, so that the whole wave, or sequmice of 
pulses, will preserve its wave form as it progresses, and win deliver a 
perfect sign^ to the receiving station, however complex the wave form 
may be. 
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irhere the equation forms the definition of G, and where we 
can still choose such that for a particular interval Tj 
we have 


so that 


/o Jo 



FGdt=zO. 


Thus FG represents a flow of energy oscillating between the 
source and the medium whose integral value is zero for 
the interval tj, while 17 F* represents a flow of energy vrhich 
is permanently radiated from the source. Now, thouuh tf 
most depend on the action of ihe source during the special 
interval tj, it does not seem unreasonable to assume that 
can regard it as constant for an appreciable time, and thus 
independent of a small interval tj. On the average FG is 
zero. If we multiply the equation through by F and take 
means for a time r we have 


av. F<j> f} av. F^ 4 . av. F . G. 

The first term on tlie right is the rate at which unreturning 
energy is radiated during the time t, while the second 
represents energy which is oscillating and which must thus 
remain within a bounded distance measured from the source. 
Maxwell’s theory indicates that the energy 

7JT aw F* or 1 ; ( F^ dt 

Jo 

travels at a constant speed u, and at any subsequent time t is 
contained between two spheres of radii vt and v(t--r). This 
holds however small r may be. Thus, if tlie source is impul- 
sive and exerts the transfer force F only for an infinitesimal 
interval of time, the corresponding radiated energy remains 
within an expanding spherical shell of constant thickness rr 
and of expanding radius vt. This is quite in accordance with 
the properties of a pulse of light and with the assumption of 
the independence of pulses and of waves. 

There seems to be no necessary relation between successive 
pulses in either amplitude, energy, or plane of polarization. 
The successive amplitudes may follow some periodic law con- 
ferring properties of frequency and wave-length, but such 
law is due to the source. The pulse itself can be looked upon 
as an independent entity^ which, except for weakening due to 
spherical spreading, remains constant as it progresses. It is 
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not a wave, but the ordinate of a wave, and one whose pro- 
perties cannot be represented by a simple number, since 
polarization as well as magnitude have to be taken into 
account. 

Moreover, the pulse is not necessarily single. It may 
involve a great number of fluxes, each having its own 
polarization, magnitude, and associated law of sequence. 
Suppose P and Q are two points on a star emitting light 
received by a spectrum analyst at 0i or Og* If POi is of 
the order of a light year (10** cm.), the surfaces of two 
spheres through and near Oi, with centres at P and Q on 
the star, are essentially the same. A light pulse at Oi will 
contain fluxes from both P and Q. These do not combine 
into one or even travel together, since the one travels along 
PO 1 O 2 and the other travels along QOj, while the pulses 
from Q received at two points Oi and Og have travelled by 
different paths. Now the star contains myriads of sources 


Fig. 2. 



such as P and Q, and each source may itself be complex, so 
that a light pulse at Oi contains myriads of independent 
fluxes. This presents no theoretical difficulty if the inde- 
pendence of fluxes is assumed, but if the fluxes are supposed 
to combine into one, serious difficulties arise in connexion 
wdth the amount and distribution of the energy involved. 

The general result strongly suggests that the fluxes of 
energy behave as if associated with some physical entity 
which preserves its individuality as the pulse progresses 
througli space. Each pulse seems to consist of groups of 
Faraday tubes, and it is to these tul>es that in all probability 
the individuality is due. 

In space free from matter and from charges we have the 
relations given by law 2, 

VB<» = div. = 0 ; VBm =* div. ac 0. 

Now, if each flux B is regarded as the density of lines per 
unit cross area, these relations suggest that the fluxes have 
individualitv. They express the fact that each line has the 
unending characteristic associated with an ordinary line. 
The line goes unceasingly on, never stops at a point, never 
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separates into two lines, and never amalgamates with 
another, tboni^h it may form a closed loop. Such a line 
if it enters a closed region must also leave that region, and 
the zero divergence relation necessarily follows. 

The physical aspect of Faraday tubes received innoh 
attention From Poyntiiig The subject has been most fully 
developed by J. J. Thomson in the first chapter of ‘ Recent 
Researches^ (1893), where the tubes are treated as real 
physical quantities having definite sizes and shapes.^^ The 
tubes “are all of the same strength.” “The phenomena 
of electrolysis show that Hhis strength ^ is a mitnral uiiit/^ 
It is assumed that “ fractional parts of this unit do not exist.” 
The tubes, in accordance with Faraday’s view^s, may stretch 
across a vacuum. They may be open or closed, and in the 
latter case may be of infinitesimal size. They can “ neither 
be created nor destroyed,^’ so that “a change in the number 
passing through any fixed area must be due to the motion or 
deformation of the tubes. 

Attention is concentrated on electrostatic tubes, since 

molecular structure has an exceedingly close connexion 
with” them, “much closer than we have any reason to 
believe it has with tubes of magnetic induction.” The ether 
is assumed to contain “ multitudes of tubes” of the closed 
type. 

The phenomena of the magnetic field follow from the 
motion of the electrostatic tubes, and both Poynting and 
Jf. J. Thomson appear to regard the electrostatic tube as the 
primary conception ; but there is so much symmetry and 
such an intimate connexion between the properties of electric 
and magnetic tubes, as shown by Maxwell’s equations, that it 
seems as if these equations can be regarded as defining the 
properties of a physical concept involving both sets of tubes. 
Some of the above ideas about the electric tubes seem equally 
applicable to the magnetic ones. When an electric current 
produces a flux of magnetic lines through its coil these lines 
must presumably come from the opening out of “closed” 
magnetic tubes, and when the current falls to zero these lines 
must presumably return to the closed state. 

Some conception, such as that of J. J. Thomson, seems 
needed to explain the physical nature of a pulse, and to turn 
Maxwell’s theory into a physical, as distinct from a mathe- 
matical, theory of light. The properties of pulses suggest 
iliat light is to be regarded as corpuscular rather than nndu- 

♦ See his 1884 and 1885 papers, and also his paper on Molecular 
Electricity,” Coll. Papers, pp. 209-298. 
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Jatory. What seems wasted is the definition of some phjsi<^l 
entity possessing at one and the same time two vector pro^ 
parties, the vectors being at right angles to each other and 
representing equal amounts of electric and magnetic energy, 
I have not succeeded in finding a satisfactory definition of 
such a quantity, but as a contribution to the snbject it is 
proposed to show that an isolated pulse of lights when 
incident on the surface bounding two different non-absorbing 
media, splits up into two such pulses, one being reflected 
and the other transmitted, in accordance with the ordinary 

Fig. S, 



refleKion raise questions about the physical nature of the 
fluxes involved, 

4. The Reflexiok anp Refbaction of Pulses. 

Let the plane of incidence ij be that of the paper, and let 
the positive direction © of the normal k to this plane be 
upwards, so that 

- «■ = Ci^3. i = * == [t/l. 

Let suffixes 0, 1, 2 distinguish corresponding quantities 
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Teferriiig to the incident, reflected, and transmitted rays^ 
Let ik be the plane separating two media of indactivitiea 
ei^ mi and Consider an incident pulse of duration t 

within a beam of square section, the sides being unity 
perpendicular to the paper and also 1=% in the plane 
of the paper* Let 0i, and 0^ be the angles between 
the rays and the axis of j- If the pulse after incidence 
splits up into a reflected and a transmitted pulse, the depths 
of the pulses are t’oT, where t»o, Vi, and are the 

velocities, while s^v^r, are the sections in the 

plane of the paper and also the pulse volumes. We assume 
equal magnetic inductivities me=m| = m*. Define a quantity 
p as 

_ ^'2 _ — /I — ^ 

^ Vi V ^2^2 V ^2 ^ 

where k is the specific inductive capacity and p the index of 
refraction of the second inediuiu as compared with that 
of the first. 

It w'ill be seen that the pulses exhibit the following ratios 
(assuming 0q^0i) : — 


Depths 

t?oT : t?2T = 1 : 1 : p. 

Cross-sections. . . 

Sq • 9 “* Jl • X ■ f 

Volumes 

SqVo : :«s»2 = 1 ; 1 : p<T, 


where and where <r has to be defined. 

Our first assumption in regard to the pulses is that the 
ordinary laws of reflexion and refraction hold, 

^0 ~ 0 ^ = 0 ^ 
sin 0 p sin cos 0 ^ <r cos 

The last equation defines o*, since 

SqISi : $ 2 ^ cos 0Q : cos 0i : cos 02 . 

It the electric is denoted by E and the magnetic flusc is 
denoted by M, we have for equality of electric and magnetic 
energy per unit volume 

bq mo ^ ex mi ’ ^ 



^ ( 2 ) 
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a®4 for ooaUered total energy, electric or magnetic. 


^0 






- • (3> 


The relations (3) only give one additional condition if tho 
three relations (^2) hold. 

In addition, it is necessary to meet the exacting set of 
conditions needed to ensure, assuming the flaxes B, M in a 
pulse are perpendicular to each other and also to the ray,^ 
that : — 


The Poynting flux for each pulse must have the 
correct magnitude, and must be directed along 
the corresponding ray in the right sense. . . . (4) 

The conditions (1)~(4) are numerous, but so also are the 
adjustable constants needed to define the vectors. It tuma 
out on trial that the above conditions are consistent with a 
solution, but are not quite sufficient to determine a single 
valued one. 

We have not yet considered the boundary conditions to be 
met at the surface separating the two media. In all theories 
of light these are stated to be : — 

The sum of the surface components of the forces must bo 
equal on the t wo sides of the surface. 

The sum of the normal components of the fluxes must 
be equal on the two sides of the surface. 

These tw^o conditions must hold both for electric and for 
magnetic quantities. Hence these additional conditions are 
four in number, and we may conveniently refer to them as 
the four surface conditions. 

The physical meaning of these conditions is not clear in 
the present case. We are dealing with pulses whose pro- 
perties are defined by electromagnetic equations having no 
reference to matter or to charges either electric or magnetic* 
The conditions in question! are based on consideration of 
mechanical forces on such charges, and depend in general on 
the properties of matter. It turns out that in order to deter- 
mine a single valued solution it is noi~neoessary to assume 
all four surface conditions if conditions (l)-(4) are imposed. 
We reserve for the present further comment on these surface 
conditions. 

PUL Mag, S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 87. May 1932, 
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The plane of polarization of the incident ray has yet to be 
defined. We shall consider two cases ; 

1. E perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

2. M 




yy 


E perpendicular to the Plane of Incidence. 

For this case we shall assume, in addition ‘o 
(l)-( 4 ), the two electric surface conditions, but not the 

magnetic ones. W e thus have 

Bp Ei^^ 

So <1 ’ 

or Eo+ Ej-p^Bj. 

There can be no component perpendicular to the surface 
and each of the three fluxes E must be perpendicular to one 
ef the rays. These fluxes are thus parallel, but not necessarily 
1 of Z »m. .ign. I3.ing iho .Igebra.oallj 

B. + E. = ,o>E, (5.) 

Now from (3) we have 

Eo* = Ei’ + pVEj®, 
and from this and (5«) we have 

Eo-Ei = po-Ej (6.) 

From (5.) and ( 6 .) we thus have Ej and Ej in terms of Eo- 
The Voblem now becomes a straigi.tiorward »» 

vectors; the details of which may be omitted. Ihe solu- 

tion is . . , N ^ 

Bo = Eoi, Mo = - Mo(i cos <f> 4J sin 

Ej = aEo*, Mj = «Mo(i cos <f> -j sin if>), 

Eg = ySEoi, Mj = -p/3Mo(t cos 0-i-j sin 0), 

where Eo and Mo are each positive quantities 
related by 

Eo% = Mo*/"»«> 

and where 

sin^spsin^, cos^ = <rcos^, 

p— g o ^ 

^-pCp + g)' 

The solution (7,) will be found to meet completoly all the 
conditions (l)-{4). It wiH a'*® 


. (7.) 
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magnetic surface conditious are satisfied. Oue of these 
requires a relationship between the i components of the 
-quantities M, and the other a relationship between the j com- 
ponents of those quantities. Each relationship is satisfied^ 
and this shows that if we had assumed the four surface con- 
ditions together with conditions (2) -(4), we could have 
arrived at a solution consistent with the ordinary laws of 
reflexion and refraction without assuming these laws, as is 
done by condition 1. It is easy by using a modification 
of Huygen^s construction to see a physical reason for the 
laws of reflexion and refraction, but the physical meaning of 
the surface conditions is not clear. It is these surface con- 
ditions which in all theories of light seem to determine the 
ratio of the flaxes in the reflected and refracted rays. They 
seem to replace Newton’s theory of fits in the corpuscular 
theory. 

M perpendicular to the Plane of Incidence, 

In this case we assume the two magnetic surface conditions, 
but not the electric ones. We thus have 

niQ mi m% ’ 

or, using tensors algebraically as before, it follows that 
Mod” M| = Mj \ • • • * • , 

from (3) we have 

and with the aid of (5,«) we get 

— Mj = pcrMj. . • • • • 

{5«i) and {6>») give Mi and in terms of Mo, and, as before, 
%ve have a determinate vector problem. The solution is 

Bo = Eo(e cos <f>^j sill <f>), Mq == MoI% 

Ej = a^Eo{i COB sin ^), Mj sss — a'Mo^;, 

B^ =r /3'Eof i cos 0 -f y sin 0)^ 

where Eo and Mo are essentially positive quantities 
connected by 

JEoV^o — MoV^%, 

and where 

as ? 

p<r + l’ ^ 

Bm0 — psin^, cos^ = (tcos^, 

3Z2 




and aUothe two electrical will follow from 

or"!!.), which..., i. .pp,«F»“ 
to the case considered. reflected in the 

«„t mwii™ “ ‘'"j j '“m ih. tL>mi««i energy. »« l»v 

the corresponding ratio lor 
for case (7 «) ? \ o + <r / 


for case ^12 


Vpd-o'J 


(8.) 

i^m} 


4p^ 

\ “ (p<r -r i)* 

jLur v;«i,o^ \p<r“r*^ ' 

Fig. 4. 

b 



I ' Wl ■ 

these formula *imrf ormilae were*obtained 

!r£w5r2eo1y1>r -the first time by G. F. h ttsgerald , 

and later on by (8J that if p and .r are each 

It will be seen from “"‘;;/4ehaDged. In any case 

rsr^””‘ It 

lAftft B 691 , received Oct 26, 

between the formula in all 

offiiaent is given by the same 
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values of ^ and 0 «re interchanged at su^Missive trails** 
missions^ so that the values of p and o* are inverted, Hen<^ 


“ ^21 — ^12 — " ^21 ^ t . 


The energies of the reflected rajs a, 6 , r, will be r, rt®, 
while those of the transmitted rajs a, 7 , ... will 
be t*r ^5 expressed in each case in terms of the 

incident pulse energy. 

The sums of these series will be found to be 




R = - 

1 + r’ 

l + r’ 

giving 

for case 



T . 



for case 


w _(P«'— 1 )* 

!■§ 


‘“pv+i 


. ( 9 .) 

• (9jm) 


p and a cannot be equal except for identical media. If one 
exceeds unity the other must l>e less. The product pv can 
be unity, in which case Brew^ster’s law Irolds. For normal 
incidence a is unity, and the formulae for the e and m cases 
l)ecome the same. 


(p-l)»_ 2VX:_ 2;.. 

/»"+l ” lc+L~ ^=* + 1’ 

2p _2Vk_ 2 m 

where k is the specitic inductive capacity and p is the index 
of refraction. These last formulae, allowing for the fact that 
they refer to multiple reflexions, are the same as those given 
by FresnaFs theory. They are, however, obtained for a 
single pulse, not for a complete wave. Multiple reflexion 
involves a sequence of pulses. These are quite separate if the 
time taken to traverse the plate is greater than the duration 
of the pulse, otherwise they overlap. In all cases they are 
successive, not simultaneous. For ordinary light we can 
assume the radiant energy is halved between pulses of types 
( 9 ^) and and hence a mean must be taken between the 
two values given for R or for T, 



5. The Pet sic al Nature of Pulses, 

For present purposes the primary interest of the result is 
that an isolated pulse behaves, when reflected or refracted. 
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just like a complete wave^ A search for the physical 
meaning of the noxes must, however, raise the question of 
the physical meaning of the surface conditions assumed in 
all theories of the reflexion of light. Fresnel’s theory is 
entirely mechanical. Maxwell’s theory does not appear to 
involve anything mechanical or anything about electric 
or magnetic charges. The surface conditions, whatever the 
theory, seem to be the main factor in determining the ratio 
of the reflected light. If the first medium Ci, nii represents 
the ether, experimental evidence shows that tlie second medium 
^ 3 , must contain matter. In reflexion, according to 
Maxwell’s theory, the behaviour of matter is assumed to be 
summarized in the properties »nd in the surface con- 

ditions ; but the physical meaning of the latter has yet to be 
found. 

The laws of reflexion and refraction follow from simple 
time considerations if it can be assumed that any flux in a 
wave front remains in that wave front. This will be evident 
from Huygen’s construction. It also seems natural to expect 
that the normal conif)onents of the fluxes must add up to the 
same total on each side of the surface, though it is not at all 
clear, in view of the apparent individuality of fluxes, whether 
any flux can be split physically into two components. But 
wbat is the meaning of the surface components of the forces 
having the same total on each side of the surface? An 
explanation often given amounts to asserting that, unless the 
equality holds, a Maxwell demon can manipulate an electron 
so as to get work out of the system. But such a result would 
not conflict with the principle of the conservation of energy, 
since this merely asserts that in any energy transfer the 
energy gained in one form is lost in another. The absence 
of experimental evidence of such a transfer is no proof that 
the law of equality of surface forces must hold, Tlie second 
law of thermodynamics is assumed to hold in the kinetic 
theory of gases, even though a sorting demon can in theory 
upset it. 

The present investigation has merely follovred up the 
principle of the independence of waves, the assumption of 
which is a very old one in connexion with light. It is not 
apparent that any new assumption has been made, but in 
order to reconcile the phenomena of interference with the 
independence principle it has been suggested that a com- 
pound ray of light may exist in what may be called a 
neutralized state, such that the ray has no observable effect 
on matter, although it conveys electromagnetic energy. This 
state occurs when the vector sum of the fluxes E is zero, a 
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condition necessarily involving the same relation between 
the corresponding fluxes M. 

It is not easy to suggest how experimental evidence in 
support of such a view can be found, and until such evidence 
is forthcoming the view will be looked upon as speculative. 
On the other hand, it can scarcely be claimed that the 
reflecting and refracting coefficients given by Fresnel’s 
formulas have as yet been thoroughly confirmed*, or that 
the surface conditions assumed are as yet completely 
established- 

In the theory given above of the reflexion of an isolated 
pulse the ideas of frequency and phase do not arise, but it 
is clear that reversals of the direction of a flux do occur. If 
we take the case of normal reflexion, at the surface of a trans- 
parent and very thin film of a medium 2, of a ray incident 
in a medium 1, the E flux is reversed for one of the reflected 
rays but not for the other, so that the dark spot in 
Newton’s ring experiment is accounted for by the neutraliza- 
tion of the compound reflected ray, although the energy of 
each component ray must remain positive. If we consider 
the case of multiple reflexions nearly normal to a plate of 
glass, we have. From (7«) and (8#), with ^=0=:O, cr=l, 

Eo sas , IWIq — Mol , 

E^ ~ ~ dcMof, 

Eg = Mg = — p)3Moi, 

with 

p-ri’ ^ 

With glass p is less than unity for the first reflexion (see 
tig. 4), but for all internal reflexions it is greater than unity, 
since p is inverted. Thus the electric fluxes in the rays 
a, c, ... are respectively — , 4-, 4*, ...» as compared with 
that of the incident ray. The opposite signs hold for the 
magnetic fluxes. Thus, while the formula (9^) holds for 
the reflected energy, this energy may not all be in a state to 
afiect matter, owing to partial neutralization of the ray. This 

* Lord Bayleigh [Proc, R. S. xli. pp. 276-294 (1886), or Sci. Papers, 
BO, 138] has m^sured the intensity of the light reflected at ** nearly 
perpendicular incidences.” His work, as is always the case, is impres- 

sive on account of its care and skill. It also suggests that in order to 
confirm the surface conditions experimentally much more care and skill 
are needed than ha^e pmbably yet been given to the matter. 
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«S«ct oanoot occur in the transmitted rays, since it will be 
seen that, whatever the sign of a, the ratios 1!,: Ej and 
are each positive. 

It seoraed desirable, in connexion with tlje pr^ent snbject, 
4)0 examine the principle of reversibility” in rt^gard to light* 
This was done, with the snrprising result that the principle * 
does not appear to hold with light on the theoiy of 
Maxwell as extended by Povnting^s theorem. According to 
this principle, if a ray of light 10 is split up into a reflected 
my OR and a refracted ray OT, and if these latter rays are 
each reversed without loss of energy, the original ray of 



light is reproduced wiih direction reversed ; but each of the 
reversed rays must cause a ray along OT' having energy 
necessarily positive, so that the compound ray sent back 

♦ See Schuster and Nicholson, 'Optics,’ 3rd ed., 1923, p. 4o. The 
prindple is based on an investigation originally due to Stokes, and is 
stated as follows: — '' If at any time all velocities in a dynamical system 
are reversed and there is no* dissipation of energy, the* whole previous 
motion is reversed. Any configuration of the system which existed at a 
time t before reversal took place will therefore again exist at a time t 
after reversal.” A ray of light can be reversed by reversing one only of 
its flaxes. If both fluxes are reversed the ray proceeds as before. A 
pulse of light does not appear to be a mechanical system at all. The 
assumption on which the principle of reversibility is based, that all 
veloddes are reversed, does not seem to hold when a ray of light is 
reversed or reflected back perfectly along its original direction* 
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M\ong 01 cannot have the original energy. If we look at 
the energy coefficients (8g) or (8m)f we have, in dither case, 

for energy along OX, x -f ii 2 x 

99 99 5 ^12 X ijg -f- ^12 X f*2if 

where rij=sr 2 i=r, = 

the first amount is + and the second 2rt, Each quantity 
is positive, and the sum of the two is unity. The same con- 
clusion holds good for the reversal of the compound rays of 
fig. 4, as will be evident from the values of R and T given 
by (9e) or (9«0. 

Tiiongh the energy ratios r and t are necessarily positive, 
it will be found that of the two reflecting coefficients r |2 and 
^21 one reverses the flux while the other does not. The two 
pulses sent along OT^ have fluxes reversed, and form a 
neutralized ray. The two pulses sent back along 01 have 
fluxes in the same direction. 

One result which comes out is that a single energy system, 
represented by the incident ray 10, is turned after incidence 
into two energy systems, OR and OT ; and that e^fcfi of these, 
if reversed so as to be incident again on the hounding surface, 
splits up into two energy systems ‘also, so that four energy 
s 3 "stems result. 

Our investigation points to the conclusion that an isolated 
pulse of light behaves in a way quite independent of the 
action of other pulses, and also that a pulse may itself be 
complex and consist of a number of distinct pulses which 
h^^huve independently of each other. This in torn suggests 
that a single pulse may consist of a group of distinct physical 
entities associated in some way represented by the polariza- 
tion. If such an entity exists a suitable name for it would 
be a radian. This being the object to aim at, an attempt to 
formulate it may be made as follows : — 

For any electromagnetic pulse let 

, E M 

Xu — - — 

ye y %n 

then X^u^ is the energy per unit volume, where X is a number 
and u* is a unit of the nature of energy per unit volume. 

This number X represents each flux density E, M, in terms 
of units u^e and u^/m respectively, and we may think of 
X as a flux density in what we may call lynes per unit area 
in each case. Each force intensity E/^ and M/m is also 
jrepresented by X in units which are uj's/e and uf^m 
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respectively. The Poyating flux density [EM]/6m is- 

represented by 

X^u^|^/ em = 

Thas in suitable units the number X, which we can call the 
energy number o£ the pulse, represents each flux density, and 
^Iso each force intensity; while in other units the number 
represents the energy per unit volume, and also the Poynting 
flux per unit area. 

Now consider a pulse of unit depth within a rectangular 
beam of dimensions a and b drawn in the direction of B and 
M respectively. The number of electric will be XA and 
that of magnetic lynes will be Xa, We can conceive these 
lynes as partitions perpendicular to the direction of the 
corresponding flux and containing the velocity direction v. 
These partitions will have crossings in Xa X X6 = aftX® lines 
parallel to v. The number of these crossings will thus be 
X® per unit area of wave front and also per unit volume of 
the pulse. In the wave front the crossings wdll be the points 
in which the lynes representing the flux densities cross, but 
we can consider them also as lengths parallel to v within the 
pulse. 

If d is the depth of a pulse and s its sectional area the 
energy is measured by X^sd^ and the number of crossings 
considered as points in the wave front is The crossing 
considered as a line in the direction of v w ill be of length dp 
and if we consider it; to consist of radians of fixed length put 
end to end the number of these radions will be measured by 
X^sd, so that each rad ion will be associated with 

(i.) a fixed amount of energy, (ii.) a fixed length measured 
along and (iii.) a state of polarization define*! by 
tw^o vectors at right angles to each other and to 
and representing the directions of E and M* 

The number of radions per unit of volume will be propor- 
tional to X®, and will measure the energy of the pulse per 
unit volume. If we suppose these radions are radiating in 
straight lines from the source, all at constant speed v, the 
number per second which cross unit area of wave front will 
measure the Poynting flux density. We have only to sup- 
pose that each radion moves through space with its velocity 
and state of polarization unaffectedUby any other radion to 
account for the constant properties of the wave front due 
originally to the action of the source. If we consider the 
lynes as partitions perpendicular to the wave front, it will be 
seen that lynes are really level surfaces of equal potential. 
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magnetic or electric. If we take a pulse of depth equal to 
the length of a radion, the lynes divide the pulse into cells 
the number of which is equal to the number of crossings or 
to the number of radioes in the pulse. These cells compare 
with the unit cells of Maxwell, except that instead of repre- 
seating a stationary state they denote a state moving with 
speed t?, the number of radions crossing unit area of the 
wave front per second being the Poynting tlux density. It 
is tempting to imagine that the closed tube concept of J. J. 
Thomson may represent a closed electric induction tube 
linked with a closed magnetic one ; that a radion consists of 
such a tube opened out both electrically and magnetically 
so as to form a right-angled cross representing the polariza- 
tion of the radion, the energy needed to do this being fixed 
in amount and being returnable if the cross closes up again ; 
that the unit cell of Maxwell, if electric, may contain such a 
tube opened out only electrically, and, if magnetic, may 
contain such a tube opened out only magnetically ; that 
the unit cells of Maxwell, being fixed, and each containing 
half a unit of energy, may contain a stationary’' polarized 
entity which could be called a semiradion; and that the 
energy tubes of a beam of light formed by the lynes contain 
radions moving in polarized formation at speed r. 

It is certainly safer, however, to regard the radion as a 
purely mathematical concept, iu accordance with the energy 
known to be in a wave of light, and associating this energy 
with a twofold polarization and also with a velocity 
harmonizing wdth Maxwell’s equations. 

Bee. u, 1931. 
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The Mathenwiical Papers of Sir TVilliam Rowan Hamilton , — 
VoL I. Geometrical Optics, Edited for the Koyal Irish 
Academy by A. W. Conway and J. L. Synob, Cunningham 
Memoir No. XII I, (Cambridge Uni vei*sity Press, 1930, Price 
50a. net.) 


Tiy^HEN the scientific progmss of the nineteenth century comes 
^ ’ to be summed up in so far as it relai^s to mechanics and 
physics, the Englishman Faraday, the Scotsman Maxwell, and the 
Irishman Hamilton will be found to represent the three main 
pillars upon which the structure of modem mechanics and physics 
rests. 
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The inferoduotion of the Characteristic Function into the treat- 
ment of Optics, and the application of its underlying idea to the 
at^idy of the equations of dynamics, was an historical event com- 
parable with the formulation of the classical laws of motion, or of 
the law of gmvitation. Dynamics has, since the introduction of 
the Hamiltonian equations, been an entirely different subject, even 
from the subject as it left the hands of J Lagrange. One has only 
to think of the transformation theory, integral invariants, and 
Hamilton’s principle, with their extensive ramifications into all 
branches of modern physics, to realize the significance of Hamilton’s 
great work. 

As happens so often in the exact sciences, Hamilton’s greatest 
achievement was the result of ideas which he developed as a very 
young man. He was born at Dublin in August 1B05. At the 
age of seventeen, before he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as an 
undergraduate, he had already written and communicated to the 
President of the Royal Irish Academy a paper on Caustics, 
which contained the germ of his conception of optical pro|)agation. 
The paper on Caustics was read to the Academy in December 
1824, although it was not published until 1827, under the title of 
** The Theory of Systems of Ra 3 's,” and in an entirel}" recast and 
enlarged form. This paper contains a reference to the extension 
of the method to dynamics, so that we can claim that, at the age 
of twent 3 '-one, Hamilton had developed his characteristic function, 
and had realized that it could be applied to dynamics. In October 
1880 Hamilton published, in a supplement to this paper, his 
discovery of Conical Refraction. This gained him the Cunningham 
Medal from the Royal Irish Academy and the Royal Medal of 
the Royal Society when he was still under thirty. 

The present volume is the first of four volumes, which wull 
contain the mathematical papers of Hamilton. It is issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Irish Acaderav, with the financial help 
of Trinity College, Dublin, University College, Dublin, and the 
Royal Society. The editors. Professor A. W. Conway and 
Professor J. L. Synge, have done their work remarkabh' w^ell, 
and the four volumes, when issued, will constitute an indispensable 
part of any scientific library. 

The present and first volume is entitled * Geometrical Optics.’ 
It consists of three parts: — Part I. gives the ** Major Papers,” 
namely, the “ Theory of Systems of llays,” and three “ Supple- 
ments,” all published in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,’ between 1827 and 1837, and occupying nearly three 
hundred pages of the present volume. 

Pai^t II. is entitled “ Minor Papers,” published in the ‘ Reports 
of the British Association,’ the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ and the 
‘Dublin University Review.’ The most interesting is the paper 
entitled “ On a General Method of Expressing the Paths of Light, 
and of the Planets, by tlie Coefficients of a Chai’acteristic Func- 
tion,” published in the ‘Dublin University Review’ in 1888. 
This gives a valuable historical review of Geometrical Optics, and 
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the theory of the Charaeteiistie Fimction, with an indication of 
iti application to dynamics. 

While PaHs I. and II. are reprints of Hamilton’s publish^ 
papers on Optics, Fart III. consists of unpublished manu^ripts. 
The volume of unpublished material that Hamilton left behind 
him at his death in 18{i5 was such that there are more than two- 
hundred of his notebooks containing his meditations and the details 
of his researches, both successful and unsuccessful, deposited in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The hrst paper in Part III. is Hamilton’s original Caustics ” 

paper, submitted to the Academy in 1824. There is also 
included an interesting account of coma and astigmatism in the 
case of a symmetrical optical instrument corrected for spherical 
’ aberration. The really important work now published for the 
first time is one “ read ” to the Koyal Irish Academy in 1824, but 
never completed. It is called “On the Improvement of the 
Double Achromatic Object Olass,” with special application to the 
correction of spherical abermtion and coma in an infinitely thin 
system. 

There is an Appendix by the editors that elucidates many 
historical and mathematical^ points. Speciall}" interesting are 
Notes 14 and 20. The first sets out briefly the relation of 
Hamilton’s optical methods to dynamics, and the second shows 
how Sehrodinger developed his Wave Mechanics from Hamilton’s 
ideas. 

This volume of Hamilton’s Mathematical Papers is the first 
contribution to the most fitting memorial to Ireland’s greatest 
mathematician. It is printed and produced in the characteristically 
efficient manner that one associates with the mathematical pro- 
ductions of the Cambridge Universit}" Press. 

AlcoJwlic Fermentation. By Akthuk Harden, Ph.D., D.Sc., 

LL.D., F.li.S. Fourth and New Edition, 1932. (London: 

Longmans, Green A Co, Price net. ) 

The last edition of Professor Harden’s welLknown work was 
published in 1923 and comprised 157 pages of text and 31 pages 
of Bihliograph}". In the present volume the subject-matter has 
been extended to 198 and the Bibliography to 38 pages. The 
publication of this work almost coincides with the retirement of 
the author from the Headship of the Chemistry Department at 
the Lister Institute, and it is fortunate that Professor Harden 
has so soon found opportunity to summarize the present position 
of the bmneh of biochemist^' which he has done so much to 
advance. The number of publications, both from his own and 
other laboratories, devoted to some aspect of the study of the 
hexose-phosphates is an enduring monument to the epoch-making 
oteervation of Harden and Young on the influence of phosphates 
on the fennentation of sugar by yeast*juice, which was communi- 
cated to tlie Chemical Society on June 1st, 1905. Although the 
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importaoce of this discovery was at once recognized, it would have 
been difficult to foresee at that time the wide-reaching biochemical 
aignihcance to which it has since attained. 

An illuminating aspect of modern work in biochemistry is the 
frequency with which a mechanism established for one type of 
metabolic change is later found to bear closely on some biochemical 
process which at first appears unconnected. 

The author (on p. 17) writes : — “ The mechanism for the decom- 
position of the sugar molecule is not confined to the yeast-cell, for 
it has been found that the same processes are involved in the 
<jonversion of carbohydrate into lactic acid in muscle, and in the 
decomposition of carbohydmtes by bacteria, moulds, and the higher 
plants.” And again (on p. 75): “Phosphate plays an essential 
part in the decomposition of carbohydrates both in the yeast-cell 
and in the animal organism.” The high degree of specialization 
which, however, cliaracterizes many biochemical processes is 
illustrated hj recent work on the |)art played by pymphosphoric 
acid in the chemical changes occurring in yeast and in muscle. 

The use of the enzyme known as bone phosphatase is mentioned 
on several occasions. The value of this book to the general bio- 
chemist would have been, if possible, enhanced by a short account 
of the work of Robinson which led to the detection of this enzyme 
and to the determination of the part it plays in ossification in 
animals. This most valuable outcome of Harden and Young’s 
work could hardly liave been foreseen at the time of their first 
communication in 1905. 

In the last edition the views of Neuberg on the mecbanism of 
alcoholic fermentation and the results obtained on addition of 
foreign substances (“ traps ”) io the fermenting medium were 
fully described. His striking ex|>eriments were, however, some- 
what lacking in completeness, since methylglyoxal had at that 
time never been isolated from fermenting solutions, while the 
recognition of pyruvic acid rested on experiments the intei*pretation 
of which was in dispute. Further evidence of the participation 
of both methy^lglyoxal and p^u’uvic acid in alcoholic fennentation 
has now been obtained by Neuberg. The fermentation of 
magnesium hexose phosphate by sterile dried yeast preparations in 
which the activity of the co-enzyme has been impaired by treat- 
ment with toluene, bromo-benzene, ether, etc. can be partially 
arrested at either the methylglyoxal or pyruvic acid-glyceroi 
stages, and these intermediate compounds isolated as crystalline 
derivatives. Glycerol and pyruvic acid have now been obtained 
from glucose by living yeast also. This work is summarized in 
the new edition and forms an interesting extension of another 
fundamental research of Harden and Young — that on the co-enzyme 
of yeast- juice. 

One of the most important advances recorded in the new edition 
is the recognition of the hexose diphosphate of y^st fermentation 
as a 1 : 6-diphosphate of fruatofuranose. A hexosemonophosphate 
also formed in the alcoholic fermentation of sugar is probably a 
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<>-phosphoric ester of an aidopyranose. Chapter III. contains a 
valuable summary of this and other work on the constitution of 
the various hexose-pbosphates. Beeent studies of the effect of 
sodium fluoride, iodoacetic and bromoacetic acids on fermentation, 
and on fonnation of lactic acid by muscle, which appear to open 
up a wide field of work, are also summarized. 

The Atomic and, Molecular Forces of Chemical and Physical 
Interaction in Liquids and Gases, and their JEffects* By 
li. D. Kleekak, B.Sc., B. a., D.Sc. [Pp, vi+ 138.] (London ; 
laylorA Francis. Price lOs. net.) 

The extensive researches of Dr. Kleeman in this subject are well 
known from his many contributions to scientific journals. In 
this book he has attempted to weld together his results into a 
connected whole. The problem is attacked from a classical 
thermodynamic standpoint. Functional properties of the law of 
force between atoms and molecules in gases and liquids are 
obtained, and are used to deduce relationships for and between 
various properties, such as latent heat, specific heat, viscosity, 
surface energy, coeflicient of expansion, critical quantities, etc. 

In view of the complexity of the problems considerable freedom 
must admittedly be allowed in assumption and approximation. 
While Dr. Kleeman makes ample use of this freedom, the experi- 
mental evidence he adduces in support of the relationships deduced 
shows that, even if they are regai*ded as more or less empirical, 
they are bound to have at least a pragmatic importance for the 
physical chemist. 

The striking way in which it is shown how the sum of the 
square roots of the atomic weights of the atoms in a molecule is 
related to so many physical properties cannot fail to excite 
interest and to give food for thought to the theoretical physicist. 
The arrangement of the book makes the absence of an index 
more than usually inconvenient. 

The Combination of Observations. By David BanjiT, M.A,, B.Sc. 
Second Edition. [Pp. 239.] (Cambridge Universitv Press> 
1931.) 

This is a useful text-book dealing in the main with the method 
of Least Squares, but it contains also a few other statistical 
problems. The first part deals with the method of Least Squares : 
it contains a chapter on Errors of Observation, the Gaussian 
Error Law, the case of one and more than one Unknown, the 
Weight of Observations, the problem of the Most Probable Values 
of the Unknown, the case of Conditioned Observations and the 
Rejection of Observations. The other chaptem deal with alternatives 
to the Normal Error Law (method of moments, Pearson’s types 
and Charlier^s formula), Conelation (including the Theory of 
Contingency and of Partial Correlation), Harmonic Analysis 
(Fourier Series), and Periodogram Analysis. 
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CII. Proceedings of Learned Societies, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY* 

February 24th, 1932. — Sir Thomas Henry HoUand, K.C*S,I., 
K.C.I.E., F.R.S., ift^sident, in the Chair. 

following communication was read : — 

‘ The Geology of the N’Changa District, Northern Rhodesia, 
By Gerald Christopher Arden Jackson, D.Sc. M.A.Sc. D.I.C* 
F.G.S. (Read, in the absence of the Author, by Prof, C. G. 
Cullis, D.Sc. F.G.S.) 

The paper treated of the general geology, petrology, corre- 
lation, and structure of the N’Changa district, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The area, which forms part of the original Rhodesian Congo 
BcMrder Concession, covers approximately 800 square miles, 
and lies immediately to the south of the &lgian Congo border. 
It is a wooded peneplain, underlain by four principal series 
of ancient metamorphosed and unfossihferous s^iiments : 
namely, Basement Schists, Muva Series, Bwana M’Kubwa 
Series, and Kundelungu Series. Into these have been intruded 
batholiths and stocks of grey and red granites and ada- 
mellites, and sill-like masses of scapolitized and urahtized 
gabbros and norites. The Basement Schists and Muva Series 
have, in addition, been invaded by large granitic intrusions 
of pre-Bwana M'Kubwa age : namely, the Muliashi porphyritic 
granite-gneiss, and possibly the M’Kushi granite-gneiss. 

The complex ranges from the Archaean to possibly the Lower 
Palaeozoic in age. The shaly and arkosic members of the 
Lower Bwana M'Kubwa Series and its equivalents contain 
the enormous replacement copper deposits occurring in 
Northern Rhodesia. The copper mineralization is attributed 
to late-stage pneumatolytic action which accompanied the 
intrusion of the younger grey and red ‘ granites’. Details of 
the ores and related economic problems of the N’Changa 
mineralized zone are treated by the Author in a separate paper* 

Petrological descriptions were given of all the principal rock 
types, and their distribution and correlation were discussed. 
Many interesting rocks were describe, including a suite of 
gabbros and norites exhibiting progressive stages of auto- 
scapolitization. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views €xp7^essed bg their correspondents. 
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cm. On the Vanation of the Resistance of Thermionic Valves 
at High Frequencies, Bg S. K. MiI'Ra, I),Sc,y Khaira 
Professor of Physics^ and Bhabaki Chaban Sil, M.Sc,^ 
Khaira Research Scholar in Physics^ Calcutta University \ 

1. Iotboduotion, 

T he influence o£ electrons and ions in changing the 
dielectric constant and conductivity o£ a gas has o£ 
late received a good deal of attention on account of its 
bearing on the mode of propagation of radio waves in the 
ionized upper atmosphere t* The nature of the influence 
can be most easily understood by considering the behaviour 
of an electron situated between the plates of a unit con* 
denser in vacuum J. An alternating voltage applied to the 
plates sets the electron in motion, and the current produced 
thereby lags a quarter period behind the applied voltage* 
The effect of such an electron in motion can be shown to be 

tut 

equivalent to that of a self inductance of value Lt= 
shunted across the unit condenser. This effective 
• Communicated by the Authors. 

t Eccles, Proc. Eoj. Soc. A, Ixxxvii. p. 79 (1912) ; Sal^ter, J^ys, 
ZdU xiv. s, 90 (1918) ; Larmor, Phil. Magw (6) xlvm, p, 1028 (19M) 
Elias, /. drcML TsL Band xxvii, (1926); La^en, JaM. f. 

drahtl, Tel, i^d xxviii, (Nov. 1926>. 

t P. 0, Pedersen. ^Propagation of Radio Wav^’ puhlitiied by 
Benmarks Naturvidenskidiehge Samfund, p. 87 (1927). 
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inductance in its turn may be regarded as equivalent to a 
reduction in the dielectric constant of the medium by an 

amount Af = (^, m having their usual significance). 

It should be noted that since the electron is moving in free 
space devoid of matter, it does not on the whole cause any 
dissipation of energy. During part of the cycle it absorbs 
energy from the field and is set in motion, and during 
another part it gives energy back to the field and is brought 
to rest. The resistance of the medium thus remains infinite, 
as it had been previous to the introduction of the electron. 
If, instead of a single electron, there are N electrons, the 
expression for the dielectric constant is correspondingly 
modified. It is interesting to note that even in tne case of 
a swarm of N electrons there is no loss * of electrical energy 
due to collision among the electrons themselves, and conse- 
quently the resistance of the medium might still be regarded 
as infinite* 

Conditions are changed, however, if the electrons move in 
a gas atmosphere and collide with the molecules. In this 
case the molecules of the gas-filled space absorb energy from 
the electrons and the resistance of the space is brought down 
from infinity to some finite value. The expressions for the 
dielectric constant and the conductivity in this case are 
modified as follows t : 






( 1 ) 


a 


V 


• K, 


( 2 ) 


where v is [the number of collisions per second between 
electrons and gas molecules. 

During recent years a large number of investigations 
have been carried out to measure the dielectric constant at 
various frequencies, either of an ionized gas in which both 
electrons and gas molecules are present?, or of a pure 


♦ Pedersen, Froc. Inst Ead. Eng. xvii. p. 1762 (Oct. 1929). 
t Pedersen, * Prop«^tlon of Eadio Waves,’ p. 91. See also Benner, 
Annahn der Fhy$, (3) vii. p. 993 (1929). 

t Bergmann k During, Arm. der Fhys. ser, v. vol. i. no. 48 (May 
1929) ; Appleton k Chil&, Phil. Mag. (10) Ixvii. p. 969 (Dec. 1930) ; 
Jone^n k Mihul, Corned. Eendm^ cxci. (Dec. 1930). See, however, 
H, Gniton k J. Clement, Compt Rendm^ clxxxiv. (Feb. 1927) ; critieiatn 
ih^to by Pedersen, he. mt. p. 93, Bergmann k During, lei. cU., and 
reply by H. Outton, Vonde Ehcirtqm^ viL (Jan. 1928) and Annedu dh 
xiiL (Jan. 1930). 
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-electronic atmosphere as may be found in a higWy eTacuated 
triode value Results show that a change in the dielectric 
constant is produced in the same sense as indicated by the 
above theory when extraneous causes are eliminatml^ Com* 
paratirely little work seems to have been done on the 
measurement of the conductivity, especially its variation 
with frequency. The purpose of the present paper is to 
in vestiga^, both theoretically and experimentally, the change 
produced in the conductivity of a space containing free 
electrons and bounded by two electrodes (as is usually found 
in a thermionic valve) when a high-frequency E.M.F. is 
applied across the electrodes. 

From what has been said before it might appear that in 
the high vacuum of a triode valve, wlsere the collisions 
between electrons and the remnant gas molecules are few 
and far between, the only effect of high frequency will be 
to produce an oscillatory motion of the electrons resulting 
in a slight reduction in the capacity dn© to the inertial 
effect. Since there is no collision there is no dissipation of 
energy, and, consequently, there is no change of resistance. 
But it must uot be lost sight of, that though the electrons do 
not collide with any gas molecules, they do collide with the 
electrodes where they give up both their kinetic energy and 
their charges. In this respect the resistance of a triode 
valve differs from an ordinary resistance. When a current 
flows through an ordinary resistive medium the dissipation of 
energy occurs in the medium itself, the electrodes merely 
acting as current leads ; but in a thermionic valve, on account 
of the scarcity of gas molecules, the dissipation of energy 
occurs not in the interelectrode space but rather in the 
electrodes themselves, which not only lead the current in and 
out, but also dissipate the kinetic energy of the electrons 
converting it to heat. In fact, the dissipation of energy 
depends entirely upon the number of electrons reaching the 
plate and on their kinetic energy, the latter being inde- 
pendent of the paths by which the electrons might have 
travelled up to the plate. 

We will show in the present paper that if we assume the 
electrons in the intereleotrode space to be endowed with 

♦ Benliam, Phil. Mag. (7) xi. p. 457 (Feb. 1931, Suppi.) ; Hartshorn 
(Proe. Phys. Soc. xli, p. 113) seems to have obtained a variation of 
Interelectrode capacity in the opposite sense to that of the Eccles-I^armor 
theory. This result, as well as a similar one obtained by Ballsntine 
(Joum. Frank. Inst. ccvi. no. 2,p. 159 (Aug. 1928)), can be explained as 
due to neglecting the inertial euect of the electrons. Of. Benham, Im, 

p. 473 ; also Wireless Eng. and Exp, Wirele^, viii. p. 489 (Sept, 
1931). 

4 A2 
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k Maxwellian distribution of velocity, then the nninter of 
electrons reaching the plate per unit time under the action 
of an applied B.M.F. will depend not only on the magnitude 
d! the bnt also on its duration, specially when it is 

so small as to be comparable with the time of flight of the 
electrons from one electrode to another. As the duration of 
tlm pulse is diminished, or in other words, as its frequency is 
incr^sed, the number of electrons reaching per unit time 
will diminish and the resistance will increase*. 

That the number of electrons striking the plate will 
depend upon the frequency is also seen from the fact that 
the amplitude of the electron moving under the action of 

^F 

an alternating field is given by is the peak value 

of the applied alternating field). As the frequency is raised 
the amplitude is diminished, and the electrons have less 
chance of reaching the plates, which form as it were the 
boundary of the space containing the electrons. It will also 
be shown that this hypothesis is fully borne out by experi- 
mental result. It should be noted that the sense of the 
change of resistance with frequency is the same as that 
given by equation (2) for the case of an ionised gas, A rise 
in frequency is accompanied by a rise in resistance. This 
must be so because the mechanism of the loss of energy is 
the same in both cases. In the one the gas molecules on 
either side of the oscillating electron form the boundary, 
and in the other these are replaced by the walls of the 
electrodes which restrict the amplitude of the electrons, 

2. Theory of the Variation of Eesistance with 
Frequency. 

Consider an electron situated midway between the plates 
of a parallel plate condenser. Under the action of the high- 
frequency E.M.F, the electron will oscillate about its mean 
position provided the peak value of the high-frequency 
E.M.F. is not suflBiciently high to drive it to one of the 

♦ In the paper already referred to, and also in Expt. Wireless, viii. 
pp. 415»16 (Aug. 1931), Hartshorn shows that the resistance of the 
thermionic valve at veir high frequencies should be smaller than that 
at very low frequencies by about ll per cent. Tbe results obtained by 
us show that at verr high frequencies the resistance incj^mses with the 
rise of frequency, llie considerations on which Hartehom's results are 
based are altogether different from ours. Moreover, we have found an 
mcrmse in resistance of more than 100 per cent, in going from lO'^ to 
OXlO^cycles, as against Hartshorn’s deeretm of only 11 per cent, in 
oing from vary hw to very high frequencies. 
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oOBdtuier nlate#. As mentioned Im introduotiiiii^ %hB 
pressBoe ot this ascillatiBg aleotron will, on the average^ 
cause BO dissipation of energy in the condeBser. During 
one part of the cycle it will absorb energy and will be set in 
motion, and during another part this energy will be giiren 
back to the electric field between the plates* 

Let ns BOW cmisider what will happen if the electron is 
driven to one of the plates. The electron gives np its charge 
as well as its kinetic energy to the plate. The former gives 
ns the condnetion current and the latter is spent in heating 
the condenser plates. We are now justified in conceiving 
the space between the plates as having a finite conductivity 
or resistance, and the latter is measured in the usual way by 
dividing the applied voltage by the quantity of electricity 
carried to the plate per unit time under the action of the 
voltage. 

Now suppose that the space between the condenser plates 
contains a source of electrons which replenishes the electrons 
lost by absorption in the plate. Let us further suppose that 
the electrons are endowed with a Maxwellian distribution of 
velocity. 

If an alternating voltage is applied between the two 
plates of the condenser, the electrons coming out of the 
source will oscillate within the space between the plates. 
Whan one of the plates becomes positive during a half 
cycle, the electrons which were moving towards that plate 
are caught by the electric field and carried to the plate. 
If the frequency of alternation is not high, some of those 
which were at rest, and even some of those which were 
moving in the opposite direction to the field, will also 
reach the plate and give up their charges to it. 

Now let t be the time during which the positive half of 
the impressed high-frequency E.M.F. (supposed to be constant 
during the interval) acts, and let n be the number of electrons 
reaching the plate during this time. Then the conductivity 

is evidently given by where V« is the potential differ- 
ence between the plates, A little consideration will show 
that the quantity - is not constant, as is usually supposed, 

but that it depends on t. This is particularly so when the 
time-period of the high frequency impressed E.M.F. 
becomes comparable with the time taken by the electron to 
reach the plate. The following will make the point clear i— - 

Take the case of an electron at a distance s from one of 
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the condenser plates and moving with a velocity % along t 
towards it. Let the velocity vq be such that the electron, 
if left to itself, will fail to reach the plate during the time 
If, however, a field is applied between the plates, then it is 
possible that, under the influence of this field, the electron 
will be able to strike the plate and give up its charge to the 
latter. It is, therefore, possible to find a critical velocity % 
with which the electron must be moving initially in order 

that the applied field of frequency ^ is just able to carry 


the electron to the plate at the end of the interval L It is 
evident that all the electrons which have been moving with 
a velocity greater than this critical velocity Vq at the instant 
when the field began to act will also reach the plate within 
the time t* The number of electrons reaching the plate will 
thus depend not only on the time t but also on the total 
number of electrons lying within the velocity range Vo to oc . 
In fact, this latter is a measure of the conductivity of the 
space between the condenser plates for the particular fre- 
quency to which the critical velocity Vq corresponds. 

The problem of finding out the conductivity for a particular 

frequency ^ (where T is the time period of alternation) 


is thus reduced to finding out (a) the critical initial velocity 
Vq. such that an electron moving initially with this velocity 

T 

is just able to reach the plate at the end of the period 

during which the impressed E.M F. acts in one direction, 
and (6) calculating the number n of electrons moving in the 
velocity range vo to oc , The conductivity for the particular 


frequency ^ is then proportional to n. 


3. Calculation of the Change of Resistance 
WITH Fkbqubncy. 

As it was inconvenient to obtain a parallel plate condenser 
with a source of electrons between its plates, the condenser 
actually employed for the measurement 'was a cylindri<‘al 
one formed by the grid and the plate of a triode valve. 
Ijbe source of the electrons, namely, the filament being along 
the axis of the cylindrical condenser was outside the con* 
denser space. But the electrons emitted from the filament 
had sufficient thermic velocity to rmch the plate-grid eon* 
denser space through the mesh of the grid. The conductivity 
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of this Sf^oe as modified hj the presenoe of the electrims 
measmred for Tarioos frequencies by the distuning 
method to be described later. The grid was normally con- 
nected to the negative of the heating battery, and the high- 
frequency E.M.F. for measuring the resistance was applied 
between the grid and the plate (fig, 1). We will therefore 
proceed to calculate, on the basis of the theory outlined in 
the preceding section, the variation of the resistance of this 
space with frequency due to the presence of electrons with a 
Maxwellian velocity distribution. 

It will be observed that in order to reach the plate the 
electrons have to move in two distinct fields of force ; (a) the 
field between the filament and the grid-cylinder ; and (b) that 

Fig. 1. 



between the grid-cy'liiider and the plate when the impressed 
E.M.F. was acting. By ^^grid-cylinder'’ we mean the 
imaginary cylindrical surface on which the grid wire is 
coiled in the form of a helix. The potential of the grid- 
cylinder is not in general the same as the potential of 
the ^rid wire. Its potential V© is a function of /x, the 
amplification factor of the valve, of ¥« the anode potential, 
and of the grid potential, and is given by the formula 

( 3 ) 


3 (1). Some Simplifying Aemmptione* 

In order to carry out the above calculations and arrive at 
a formula giving the proportionate number of electrons 
which will reach the plate corresponding to a particular 
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aisamptions as describsd below 

{a\ The high-freqnency voltage used in &e meastiTement 
We will, however, assume 

value to the value ^ at t=0. T, 2T, etc., maintems that 
value during the intervalstssO to t= g ’ ^ 2^’ 

and then suddenly drops to zero value again at t=^, «tc. 

Fig. 2. 



V„ being the peak value of the high-frequency voltage, 

is obviously the mean value during one half-cycle. 

\e are not concerned with what happens during the 
VifilF-pvrle because no current flows during th 

JSd'.nSnf i. «.»tribat.J t.«rdi ft, conduotmly. 
In the actual experiment the value of "as 21 volt. 
(b') In calculating the time taken hy the electron to reach 

‘iiir.:tfi r,rrir^ftt 
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a poiat diiteat ^ from the 6Qd Aof dba grid^ajlmder (fig« 1) 
then the ooneeniration in the neighbonrbow oi ^ ie m 

accordance with Boltzmann’s law Ne where N is the 
electronic concentration near A. Tbns the contribution to 
the plate current from any portion of the cylinder varies 
exponentially with the potential at that point. 

(e) Since there is a drop of 4 volts along the filament due 
to its resistance, it follows that the voltage of the grid-wire 
is not constant throughout its length with respect to the 
portion of the filament immediately in front of it, L <?., the 
portion of the filament near the foot of the perpendicular 
dropped from the point under consideration (of the grid- 
wire) on to the filament. The voltage varies between zero at 
A to —4 volt at B (fig. 1). The voltage along the lengtli 
of the plate also varies in a like manner. During the 
positive half-cycle it varies between *21 at A to —4 4* *21 
at B, and during the negative half-cycle between —•21 at A 
to —(*21 -44) at B. Doe to the joint influence of the plate 
voltage and the grid voltage, the voltage along the grid- 
cylinder varies between *035 volt at A to —3*3 volt at B 
during the positive half-cycle, and between —'OSS at A to 
— 3*37 at B during the negative half-cycle (see equation (3)). 
The mean voltage drop along the grid-cylinder thus varies 
between 0 at A to —3*335 volt at B. 

(d) During the positive half-cycle the voltage of the 
grid-cylinder has a value *035 volt at A and —3*3 volt at B, 
the variation along the length being linear. It is easy to 
calculate that at the point 0 (fig. 1), distance *02 cm. from A, 
the voltage of the grid-cylinder with respect to the portion 
of the filament “in front of it” is zero. (The total length 
of the grid-cylinder is 2 cm.) We divide the grid-cylinder 
into two portions, P and Q, Portion P from the end A to 0 
is taken to be approximately at the same potential as that of 
the point A, namely, *035 volt, and portion Q from the 
point 0 to the end B is everywhere lower than the potential 
of the filament, being zero at O and —3*3 volt at B. On 
the assumption (b) that the electrons drawm to the plate all 
come from the neighbourhood of the grid-cylinder and that 
the contribution from any portion is proportional to the 
concentration there, we can find out the comparative con- 
tributions to the plate current by the two portions P and Q 

the grid-cylinder. The contribution by the portion P is 
proportional to *02N, since N is the concentration near A 
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and it has been assumed to be constant over the small length 
•02 cmi, A to O, The contribution by the portion Q is 

given by N I e where is the potential at a 

distance w from 0. The expression when evaluated gives 
for the value of the contribution by the portion Q as pro* 
portional to *021 N approximately. It is thus seen that 
although the portion P is only one-hundredth part in length 
of the portion Q, yet the contribution from the former is 
nearly the same as that from the latter. 

(e) The electrons which reach the anode might be divided 
into three groups in accordance with the nature of the paths 
they follow : — 

(i.) Electrons which start from the grid-cylinder and move 
outward towards the anode in a radial direction. 

(ii.) Electrons which start from the grid-cylinder and 
move inward towards the filament in a radial direction. 
Of these, those which start from the region Q of the grid- 
cylinder move in an accelerating field and have no chance 
of returning back to the grid-cylinder. But those which 
start inward from region P are moving in a retarding 
field and consequently may turn back if the retarding field 
produced during the positive half-cycle of the impressed 
E.M.F. is sufficiently strong. Such electrons thus repass 
through the grid-cylinder and reach the plate by the action 
of the impressed field between the grid and the anode. 

(iii ) The electrons which move inwards but, instead of 
travelling in a radial direction, leave the grid-cylinder 
obliquely, get past the filament, and return after describing 
an orbit round the filament. 

3 (2). Calculation of the Time of Flight of the Electrons* 

We will now proceed to calculate the time taken by 
electrons of classes (i.) and (ii.) to reach the anode for 
various initial velocities. It has not been found possible to 
calculate with any degree of approximation the time of 
passage for class (iii.), and the contribution to the con- 
ductivity of this group of electrons has been neglected. To 
this reason might be attributed the discrepancy between the 
calculated and the observed values of the conductivity which 
has been found for the case of large time-intervals (low 
frequencies). 
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(a) Time of flight for an electron of doss (i.) from grid to 
anode. — Let the electron be at a distance S from the centre 
of the filament (fig. 2). If an electric field is appliedHbetween 
the grid and the plate, the plate being at a higher potential^ 
the force on the electron will vary inversely as its distance 
S from the centre of the filament. Since the force is in a 
direction away from the filament, the equation of motion of 
the dectron may be written as 

dt^ ^ S 

If Fm is the peak value of the impressed high-frequency 
oscillations between grid and plate, then, in accordance with 
assumption (3*1 a) 

K='^. 

wm 

Integrating the equation, we have 

Let the initial velocity of the electron be t?o, *. e., 
tiS „ 

-y-ssv^, when t5 = a. 


Then 

where 

Thus 


Put 

Then^ 


C=^t>o*— K log a, 
= K log P, say 

'✓2KlogPS. 


1 p 

* V2kJ« v' 
logPS=y, 


dS 


log PS 




1 

1 i 


Vo* + log - 


y~^d>dy 


SE 


» 0 * 
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1 



The integrals are of the forni and for obtaining 

namerioal resnlts the following series expansion may be 
osed : 






+ -^ + 
+ ( 2 *)» + - 


]« 


also 




(2a!)» 

3.5 


]■ 


From these equations the values of t are found for different 
values of t?o- 


(b) Time cf flight ef the electrons of class (ii.), grid to 
filament and back to anode. — As mentioned previously, 
electrons moving inward radially from the grid-cylinder 
towards the filament may also reach the plate under the 
influence of the positive field developed between the grid- 
cylinder and the filament due to tne impressed F.M.F* 
between the former and the plate. The process is as 
follows : — An electron starting inward with velocity Vq from 
the region P (see assumption 3*1 d) of the grid-cylinder is 
caught np in a retarding field between the grid-cylinder and 
the filament, and its velocity is reduced to zero in time ti 
after it has travelled a certain distance d.*’ It then moves 
back towards the grid-cylinder and reaches the same after 
another lapse of time Thenceforward it moves in thf^ 
accelerating field between the grid-cylinder and the plate 
and reaches the latter after a further lapse of time t^. The 
total time taken by the electron to reach the plate is thus 
equal to i -h + ^ 2 * h calculated as in the previous 

case. Ill order to calculate the equation in case (a) has to 
be slightly modified. As before, we have 

|(f)’ = K,ogS.O. 


Let the velocity be reduced to zero when the electron has 
traversed inward a distance d in time ti* 
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•Ww <}»— Klogrf, 

fU) 

When Ssa, i.e., when the electron reaches the grid- 
tgrlinder its veloeitj no is given by 

W=Klog|, 

Vo is obvionsly also the initial negative velocity of the electron 
at the moment when the field is applied. 

To find the time ft taken by the electron to move from 
S=d to Sa=a, we have 


f = V'2Kl.*§. 



Changing the variable by potting 

1 s 

5-= log;/ 2 


we have 


ti = 





We can now employ the series expansion as in the previous 
ease and dedoce the numerical value of ti, for various values 
of d and corresponding values of vq. The actual time taken 
by an electron of class (ii.) to reach the plate is thus equal 

to 1 3s: ^ j “f* ^2* 


3 (3). Calculation of the ConducAvUg. 

The value of Vo thus obtained gives for the two cases the 
critical velocity with which the electrons must leave the 
grid-cylinder in order to reach the plate in the time t under 
me influence of the impressed E.M.F. As indicated 
before it is obvious that all electrons starting with velocity 
greater than Vo will also reach the plate within the scheduled 
ume t. The tetd number of electrons n reaching the plate 
will therefore be the time-interval t multiplied by the 
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Bombar of eloctrons lying withiB the velocity range e® to « , 
And is therefore given by 

^VsSil 

The conductivity of the grid-plate space for the high 
frequency impressed E.M.F, of periodicity T=s2t is thus 
proportional to n 



All the quantities in the expression are known except N, 


Jig. 4, 



7t 

Hence the fraction of the total nnmber of electrons N 

reaching the plate for a particnlar velocity % corresponding 

to a frequency f— ^ can be calcnlated. The conductivity 

of the grid-plate space is evidently proportional to this 
number. 


4. Eipbbimbnt and Rbsult. 

As mentioned previously, the resistance of the grid.plate 
space was found by the distuning method. The experi- 
mental arrangement is shown diagrammatically in fig. 4. 
The resistance of the oscillatory circuit associated with the 
valve, consisting of the condenser G in parallel with the 
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condenser formed by the grid-plate capacity, and the tberrnc** 
junction M in series with the indnctance L is brst determined 
with the filament of the valve cold. This resistance 
iiiclndes the total loss resistance in the circuit such as lasses 
in the condenser, in the valve legs, high-frequency resistance 
of the coil, the resistance of the thermo-junction, etc. The 
resistance is again measured (Rg) with the filament lighted. 
The resistance B, consists of the previous resistance Bi, 
together with the equivalent series resistance r due to the 
conductivity acquired by the plate-grid space owing to the 
presence of the electrons. The difference Rg— Bi, which 
gives the equivalent series resistance, is related to the con- 


ductivity 


1 


of the grid-plate space by the relation 



If a condenser is shunted by an ordinary non-inductive 
resistance of value r\ then the value as determined by the 
above method for various frequencies is found to be sensibly 
constant. But, for the sbunt-resistatice formed by the 
grid-plate space of a glowing valve, this resistance is not 
constant, but varies in accordance with the formulae derived 
in the previous section. 

The distuning method of measuring resistance of an 
oscillatory circuit * consists, as is well known, in noting the 
value of the current, first, while it is in resonance with the 
impressed high-frequency oscillations, and again, while the 
reactance of the circuit has been varied by slightly distunins: 
the circuit. 

The formula employed in the calculation was 

153X«.(C2-C0 

Oo* 

where B is the total resistance of the circuit, is the 
resonant wave-length of the circuit, Oq the capacity for 
resonance condition, and Gj and Oj are the altered values 
of the capacity, respectively greater and less than Cq, to 
bring the resonant current to *71 of its original maximum 
value. 

Table I. shows the proportionate number of electrons 
reaching the plate for different frequencies, t. the pro- 
portionate conductivity of the plate-grid space for different 

♦ E. B. Moullia, * Radio Frequency Measurements,’ 2nd ed. p. 276 
(1981). (Charles Griffin & Co.) 
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Wdre-lengths of the high-frequency oscillating held. Table IXi. 
shows the values of the resistance of the plate*grid spa^t 
obtained experimentally for different wave-lengths. 

Curve A (fig. 5) shows the relation between wave-length 
and the resistance, obtained by calculation. Curve fi show# 


Tablss I. 


l^reqmmy. 

« Conductivity Wave-lengUi 

K X const. (metres). 

1 

^ Resistance 
^ X const. 

6-8 XlO? 

I‘683xl0“« 

4-41 

•594 xW 

5-3 XIO' 

1-994x10-8 

5-06 

-501X10* 

4-21 xlO? 

•2-43 xlO-* 

7*11 

•411x10* 

3-77 xlO? 

2-636xl0-'> 

7-95 

•379x10* 

3-2 xW 

3135X10-* 

9*37 

•318 xW 

XlO? 

3-484x10-* 

10-71 

•287x10* 

1-026 Xl0«‘ 

2116x10-* 

29*2 

•236x10* 

8-65 xlO* 

2-214x10-* 

34*6 

•225x108 

8-3 XlO® 

2-36 xlO-* 

36-1 

•220x108 


Table II. 



Frequency, 

Wave-length (X) 

(met3*e8). 

Resistance 

(megohiii). 

6 XIO^ 

5 


•m 

3-2 xW 

9-37 


•361 

2-3 Xl0» 

13 


*31 

1-75 XlO? 

17-1 


*280 

1-2 Xl(^ 

25 


*255 

1 xio? 

30 


•251 


the same relation obtained by actual measurement. In order 
to compare the two curves, the values of the resistance 
obtained experimentally were multiplied by a suitable 
constant. It will be seen that the two curves drawn to the 
same scale agree with each other very satisfactorily. 

As a check on the measurements, the resistance of a non- 
inductive grid-leak of approximately the same value as that 
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of the plate^grid space was measured simultaneous} j for the 
two extreme frequencies. The results (Table III.) show 
that the high-frequency resistance increases'but slightly. 

It may be remarked here that calculations show that for 
time-interirals greater than those corresponding to 36 metres,. 


Fig, 5. 



WAVE’lZfiQTHS mMETWtJl 

Table III. 


Fre^uencj. 

Ware-length (X) 
(metres). 

Besistanee 

(megohm). 

5*3X10* 

5f> 

•226 

81 XW 

37 

•220 


the number of electrons reaching the plate under the action 
of the applied E.M.F. is equal to N. As a consequence the 
resistance should remain unaltered for all ware-lengths 
greater than 36 metres. Measurements show, however, ^at 
the resistance does increase, though to a smaller extent, for 
PhU. Mag* 8. 7. Vol. 13. No. 88. June 1932. 4 B 
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njlks .““rii 

W 4. hot 'tat " for .Mok •• l*« ■“* “ 

thfe eleetrous of class ^ 

possible to calculate the time ot g 

5. COKCLUSION. 

Erp„ii».0t« kr^'i-rorid^S'rf” tlodnS” 
Within the frequency range f j® the higher 

The results show that in ggg w more than 100 per 

rlHliklMo-ringk-:- 

It U aasumeil that |ko of velocity. An 

space have a ,^“’‘*,®^¥’Ltween the plate and the grid 
alternating held applied ^^^-Hgtory 

produces in the el^trons ^j^^^ellian velocity, me 

superimposed on thei S and thereby con- 

obLce of an electron r^mg the p^ p,,te.grid space 
tributing towards faring which the impressed 

thus depends ^®* j-jo,, „rid to plate and also on the 

E M.F- acts in the direction g « JL gUjan type. H >» 

®ftron>. initw “itk wkicl. the .loci™ 

possible to find a cnhcal v ty ^ppjj^d Beld 

must be moving initially in c ^ carry the 

acting tor a small imerv^ 0‘ t.ine^‘^O^^ had been 

olectron to the plate. “ , ^^an co «^®® *’®“ 

inovinfi with a- velocity 8 , . , . i-rtif time-period T o£ 
plate within this time ^ jt number o£ electrons 

L applied e . the conductivity) £or a 

“'Ti 

. ^ vcteilT .. crrcponamg to tk. time-mlcr™! ^ 

::::t..»ioiog.k.«™w 

.experimentally • 
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<J1V, pke J)af^ng of ^mdulmu immeru^ in 0 Vi^am 
-By M* xVifi^a, Fdnst.P.^^ Senhr Ceptur4^^ 

Ph^iics jDep0Hmen^f College of Technology^ LeiceeUr 

Introbitctiok, 

I H an earlier paper t, entitled Tiie Free Damping o( an 
Aerofoil Pendaintn immersed in a Fluid, it has been 
showti that for an object of aerofoil section attached to the 
lower end of a vertical reed and free to vibrate with part of 
it submerged in a stationary fluid, the damping experienced 
is mainly influenced by the area of projection of the immersed 
part, when in the nodistnrbed position, upon a vertical plane 
perpendicular to that in which the vibrations take place. When 
such a pendulum is immersed in a steady stream of fluid and 
free to vibrate at right imgles to the flow, provided the speed 
is sufficient to produce the disengagement of alternate vortices 
in its wake, as a consequence of such eddy formation, it will 
be acted upon by periodic forces tending to make it vibrate 
across the stream. Such a phenomenon was shown in effect 
by Rayleigh J, using a cylindrical pendulum in water, and 
Riabouchinsky § has subsequently confirmed the condition 
for maintained vibrations of a pendulum in a current of air, 
namely, resonance when its natural period coincides with 
that ot the production of pairs of vortices. 

This phenomena provides a method for measuring the 
f requency of vortex formation at varying Reynolds numbers, 
which many experimenters | have employed. 

An attempt to evaluate the strength of the impulses given 
to a cylinder in water by the shedding of alternate vortices 
has recently been made by Thom H, who, by measuring the 
amplitude of maintained vibration of the cylinder, together 
with the corresponding fluid speed, has computed the cross- 
force in terms of the drag coefficient, the fluid speed, and 

* Oommaaicated by the A^utbor. 
f Tyler, Phil Mag. xi. (SuppL) Feb, 1981. 
t Phil, xxix. p. 4^ (1916). 

5 L'Aerophile, 1st Jan. 1911 ; also Intemat, Air Congms, X/ondon, 
1928. p. 282, 

11 ikruger and J^auth, Ann, d. PAys, xHv, p, 801 (1914) ; Bicbardson, 
Pr<^. Pbye. Soc. xxxvi. (1^4) ; Tyler, Phil, Mag,, June 19S1 ; Bupin, 
Comp, Mmd, no. 12 (S^t. 1^0) ; Bupin and Cbraasse, MmA 
an. 12 (Maieb 19B1) 1 Bamn i«id Tris^»8ofler, Comp. Mmd, exidi* 
Af^il 27, 1931 ; and Bauluaet Qmp. Mmi* ae, 24, Juae lbtb, 

1^1 \ also kOt oU, ao, 22, June 1st, 1$^1. 

^ Aero. Oonsm,, Bep. audits, no. 1373, 19^; Flul. Msg., 

Aug. 1981. 
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the maximrtiii velocity attained by the cylinder in an alterna* 
tion* In view of this resonance criterion, it is to be expected 
that the free vibrations of an^ pendulum with damping may 
vary considerably with and without flow, and it is with this 
primary object that the following investigation appertaining 
to cylinders and inclined plates in different liquids has been 
attempted. 

The problem was attacked from two directions, namely : — 

1, Immersion of cylinders and plates in different liquids 
at varying depths, and examination of the free 
damping of the pendulum motion without flow. 

2» Repetition of 1, with cylinders in a stream of water 
at different speeds of flow. 


Fig. 1, 



Expekimentai* Arrakgemekt. 

The arrangement of suspending the models was similar to 
that used for the aerofoil pendulum, in which a long steel 
vertical blade was clamped at its upper end and carried a 
small metal clamp at its lower, into which was mounted 
either the cylinder or plate under test (see fig. 1). Rotation 
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the damp in a horizontal plane enabled the plate attached 
to it to be sat at any required angle with the plane of ribra- 
tiott, and the attachment of a mirror to the lower end of the 
reed permitted, with the aid of a lamp and scale, the pen- 
dulum mofion to be followed clearly* Throughout the whole 
work the distance of the lamp and scale was kept iixed with 
respect to the mirror, namely, 100 cm. 

In the first investigation using the cylinders (wood or 
ebonite), each in turn was immersed vertically to a fixed 
depth in the given liquid contained in a large circular tank 
mounted on an adjustable table, and then displaced about 5^ 
from its position of rest. 

When the amplitude of vibration had reached a suitable 
value for observation on the scale, successive amplitudes of 
swings on the same side of the zero were observed at intervals 
of two vibrations, until the motion had become practically 
damped out. The same amplitude was reached each time 
before observations were made at successive intervals. A 
similar process was effected repeating with a brass plate in 
water inclined at varying angles to the plane of vibration 
and at different depths of immersion. 

In the second investigation a water-channel (150 x 17 X 25 
cm.) of the return-flow type was employed, actuated at one 
end by a motor-driven paddle. The immei^sed cylinder was 
set vibrating with and without flow, and the corresponding 
decay curves obtained in the same way as before, the speed 
of flow being evaluated by timing the movement of dust 
particles over the water surface. An electrically heated 
nickel wire of diameter *002^', carrying a current of 1 amp., 
and forming one arm of a Wheatstone bridge, served also in 
this respect, the wire being previously calibrated on a whirling 
arm. 

The possibility of the walls of the channel influencing the 
vibrations must not be overlooked,’ and to test this point, 
results using the same cylinder both in the large tank and 
water-channel were compared for equal immersion depths 
with no flow. In both methods good consistency was 
obtained, leaving little doubt for any serious discrepancy 
due to channel-wall interference. The drag influence due 
to the bottom of the channel was also found negligible with 
the depths used. 

MeASUBEMENT of DrAO OOEFFICIENfS. 

As it was desirous of knowing these coefficients for the 
cylinders, an ordinary laboratory balance with extended 
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arms was employed (see fig» 2), provisioa beiog made for 
mouQiing the cylitiders liorisoni^lly and at right angles to 
the stream, each <^liader being in complete immersion. 

Compntation or the drag forces 'wiis effeoted by adjusting 
weighs in the small scale pan proTtded on one arm of the 
hidaiice. A small correction had to be applied to allow for 
the drag on the snspension^^rod, this being known from 
preirions calibration without the attucliment of the cylinder. 

In order to measure the linear displacement of the 
cylinders, two fine pointers were attached, one at the bottom 
and one half-way up the middle of each cylinder, and their 
displacements from the vertical determined for variot»s scale- 
reading deflexions. 


Fig. 2. 



The difierences in the observations of both pointers was 
so small as to justify the assumption made in the theory, 
namely, the cylinder as a whole moves with the average 
displacement of the mid-point at its middle section. 

Furthermore, the desirability of measuring the restoring 
force per unit displacement at the lower end of the blade, or 
at tho middle section and mid-point of the cylinder, necessi- 
tated the use of some form of balance capible of operating 
horizontally and at the same time sensitive to small forces. 
Fig. 1 shows such an arrangement used. 

horizontal displacement of the middle point of a 
stretched piece of rubber fixed vertic^ly between two 
clamps, and connected either to the mid-point of the 
cylinder by a piece of thread or to the lower end of 
the blade sufficed to yield values of the restoring forces,, 
in terms of the displacements, after calibration had been 
effected with the rnober^cord in the horizontal p^ition and 



^cm£ £>£^LeMto/^sf0) />v /wms. 


Pen^wnt inmentd 

weights added to a small scale 
mid'point. 
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pan hanging rerticallj from 
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^ * typical set of decay carves fof a cylinder 
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Fig. 3. 
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The corresponding log (amplitude) time graphs are shown 
in figs. 5 & 6, from which it will be observed the vibrations 
are of two distinct types : (1) with large amplitudes of swing 
tne logarithmic decrement of the damping is not constant, 
and may be referred as turbulent damping, and (2) with 
smaller amplitudes there is constancy of the logarithmic 
decrement, corresponding to the linear parts of the graphs * 

this we shall r^rd as streamline damping. ^ 

Analogous effects have been observed by Hoare*, Brindley, 
and Emmerson, for spherical pendulums suspended by fin© 
wires in a viscous medinm. 


* Phil. Mi^., Aug. 1981. 
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In orfer to tost the inflnenceon the free dampine with 

t* “ "’•coMty and density of the laid soln- 

tions of treacle, amlme, alcohol, and paraffin wore used with 


Tablb I. 

Plate J*b1-17 cm. Thickness 1 mm. 
Depth immersed in water =1*50 cm. (d). 


Angle of 
ineUnation, 

Period, 

Td 

•ee. 

T.- 

^4 

\Trf V* 

5 sin 6. 

0 

1-821 

-00613 

■01686 

•01122 

•10 

15 

1*346 

*00560 

■01845 

•01285 

•302 

30 

1-S4S 

-0062-2 

•02850 

■02228 

i 

•586 

45 

1-350 

■00731 

■04890 

•04159 

•625 

60 

1-360 

■00707 

■05180 

•04473 

1*05 

00 

1-357 

■00750 

■0570 

■04^ 

MO 


Fig. 10. 



a cylmder of diam.- 1-317 cm. and period abont 1-300 sec., 
and the date mcorimratod in figs. 11 & 12 and Table II. 
demonstrate the marked effect those properties hare on the 
logantbmw decrement. Further reference is made later 




Pendulums immersed in a Viscous Fluid. 


Table II. 


Cylinder Ds=l*317 

cm. in difforont lii^nids itt r^st. 

Liquid. 

d, 

cm. 

Period. . 

•*•0 

Ta- 



0 

1-385 -0063 

•0063 

0 

Aniline. 

*50 

1-385 

*0310 

6*10 

‘0517 gm./cm./sec. 

1*00 

1-400 

•0520 

20*90 

p=: 1*027 gm./c.c. 

l*.50 

1-417 

•0635 

33*40 


200 

1-442 

•0988 

85-50 


2*50 

1-460 

•1120 

111*5 


0 

1-385 -0063 

•0063 

0 

Alcohol. 

•50 

1-383 

•0203 

1*96 

9=*0135 gm./cm./sec. 

100 

1-400 

•0259 

3*86 

P«*799gm./c.e. 

1*50 

1-410 

*0340 

7*70 


2-00 

1-422 

•0^ 

11*28 


2-50 

1-425 

•0451 

16*00 


0 

1-380 -0061 

•0061 

0 

Paraffin. 

•60 

1-400 

•0210 

2*22 

n- '0214 gm./cm./sec. 

1-0 

1-410 

•0320 

6*70 

P= '790 gm./c.c. 

1*50 

1-425 

•0376 

9*90 


200 

1-430 

•0429 

13*52 


2*50 

1-430 

*0524 

21*50 


0 

1-375 -0061 

•0061 

0 

Treacle. 

*50 

1-395 

•0505 

19*75 

9= ’0955 gm./cm./sec. 

1*00 

1-402 

*0681 

38*50 

P=:M 9 gm./c.c. 

1*50 

1-460 

•0915 

73*0 


2-00 

1-485 

•1208 

131*5 


2*50 

1-486 

•1421 

185*0 


0 

1-385 <0065 

•0065 

0 


•50 

1-397 

•0225 

2*55 

Water. 

1*00 

1-405 

*0274 

4*36 

9= *01S gm./cm./sec. 

1*60 

1-410 

•0^ 

9*05 

p=l*0gm./c.c. 

2*00 

1-430 

.0460 

14-85 


2*50 

1-450 

*0485 

17*02 


3*00 

1-460 

•0605 

19*40 
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Dr. B. Tyler on the Damping oj 
Rbsdlts with Flow. 


Two effects were examined : 

m Mdntaining steady flow at resonant conation, free 
a^%g®cnrves'^for cylinders 
different depths o£ immersion and also different 
periods in water. 

(2, At a constant depth for a cvlinder, free damping 

carves at varying speeds of flow. 


Fig. 18. 



With reirard to the influence of flow on the free damping 
Bniler theM conditions, this is oi^ly *“|.1.97o’ 

ufls. 4 "-"'•iVir'I.i'" ttTi sl'w S 

;,«it«l«SHr;t'rt.r.^'ot a., on U.. doping « 

Ih. qnicte tc.p«.» to 

‘““dtS A ta o^SS A ^Ita 4 b, lb. 

and increase of resistance produced by the fluid. 



Pendulums immersed in a Viseeus Fluid, llll 

Typical maintainad vibration responsea at various speeds 
of flow for cylinders of diameter D -970 cm. and 1’317 cm, 
are shown in figs. 19 & 20, similar in character to the results 
obtained by Thom, and it will be observed the resonance 
response is more critical with the cylinder or shorter penod 

(fig. 20). -31 

The phenomenon of boats could be easily ^rewgiiized, and 

this effect indirectly served as a means of indicating^ when, 
resonance speeds had been reached, namely, non-existmice 





of boats, but an increasing amplitude of swing to a steady 
maintained value. 


Theoby ano Discussion of Results. 

Case l.—Free streamline damping of eylin^s and plates 
immersed in a stationary flmd at varjfiny depths. 

The equation of motion of a short cylinder or plate 
attached to the lower end of a long vertical vibrating rero 
in air, and executing damped harmonic motion, may be 
be written M « j 

+/**■*<>, . . . . ( 1 ) 



n V Tvkr on tfce 

blad® » . f iUa nild-p^^i^^ 

X s tbs mssn vsrtical 






Pendulums immersed in a Viscous Fluid. 1113 

When a cylinder of diameter D cm. is immersed in a 
stationary fluid to a depth d cm., allowing for the frictional 
damping of the fluid and neglecting the buoyancy eSec^ 
since it is small, the equation of motion now becomes 

. . . ( 2 ) 


Fig. 10. 


TIMt tN number of vibrations 



where 


the frictional damping force exerted by the 
fluid on the cylinder, and 


sssthe frictional damping force exerted on the 
blade and the remainder of the cylinder not 
immersed* 
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Pirtdulumi immersed in a Viscous Fluid. 1115 


The soluttoo o£ eqaation (2) is 



dPe£D CM* FU»W (v). 


4?o and ^ being constants dependent upon the initial con- 
ditions. The maaimum value of ^ after m complete 
vibrations from the start is given as 




“isr 





4C2 
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where T^asthe period of the syetem for depth of immereioB 
d cm., and the successiTe amplitudes of swing are 4?o, 4?|, 

etc* Also 


log^~ 


which, connecting with equation (3), gives 




1 rp 


(4) 


Putting \aa:the log dec* of the system for zero depth of 
immersion, and as the period, ^^=0 and hr becomes 


1 hfi^^ 

~4‘ir’ 


(5) 


whence from equations (4) and (5), 


T4 


T 


1 

4M 


(Aa-hi,.— ito) ~ 


1 

4M’ 


since (A,— ^o) generally small compared with k^. 

Assuming, now, for a given fluid that k^ varies linearly 
with respect to the effective area of the immersed part of the 
cylinder projected on to a vertical plane perpendicular to 
the plane of vibration, suggestive from the previous results 
of the aerofoil pendulum, hence for a cylinder of diameter 
D era. immersed to a depth d cm., we may put 


giving 


ifei=rAH-B*(D.d), 

\Xd rQ/cylxudeT 


A, Ai, B, Bi being constants for the fluid, depending on tho 
nature of the fluid in respect of density and viscosity. 

In the case of a plate of width b cm., inclined at 6^ to the 
plane of vibration and immersed d cm., we must replace 
D.d by bdsin whence 

=A,+ B,(M8in<?). 

\l 4 Xo/ plate 


In order to account for the effect of the viscosity tf ancJ 
the density p of the fluid, since there is a linear relationship 

between %• ^^7 include 



Pendulums immersed in a Viscous Fluid. 1117 

tiiese quaiifcities as foUovis to express the experimental 
results, viz,, 

i^-b) =A, + B,(D.d)v^ . . . (6) 

\ ^4 ^0 / Of linder 

and (^~^) =A4+B45.sm^V^; • - . (7) 

\±H Lq/ plate 

alternatelj we obtain 

(fe-'r) =^B^mi-d,)VVp- . • («) 

V I / oyiinder 

and = lii.b. sin d{di—di)V^, • (9) 

\ •*■<12 Opiate 

where and X^j^the log decs, for depths of immersion di 
and cm. and periods and respectively. 

Equations (6), (7), (8), and (9) are therefore representative 
of the behaviour of cylinders and plates, and their validity is 
borne out by the data contained in figs. 11 and 12, which 
exhibit linear relationships between the varying quantities. 


Case IL — Free streamline damping of cylindrical peTtdulums 
in a stream of fluid under the influence of vortices. 

It is known * that the detachment of alternate vortices 
behind a cylinder in a fluid stream begins in the neighbour- 
VD 

hood of == 48. The existence of such eddies brings 

into operation periodic cross-forces as a result of alternating 
circulation about the cylinder, the sign of the force being the 
same as that of the vortex in formation. 

Generally the net circulation round the cylinder is less 
than that in a single detached vorrex. A knowledge of the 
circulation round the cjlinder enables the magnitude of the 
cross-force to be calculated under the experimental con- 
ditions of maintained vibrations, or, vice versa, knowing the 
factors controlling maintained vibration, the circulation round 
the cylinder may be deduced. 

Assuming K=the circulation in a single detached vortex, 
then is the circulation round the cylinder where 7<1, 
When the cjlinder of diameter D cm. is immeised to a depth 
d cm, in a fluid of density p and speed V om./sec., the cross- 
force will be yKpdV^ 

e Tjler, loum Scientific last vii. no, 11 (Nov. 19^). 
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k * «^i.ntiitive suffgestion, assuming the J® 

peti.’ limonic t. a a,rt .. 

F = F,cosy»«, 

where I^yKpdY, and the vortex fr^nency N then 

£ ^qaatien of notion of the system becomes 


a solution of the particular integral being 

I? ^ 


COB ipt-e), 

pi^kd-^h) 


where 


tan< 


p kd"k~ kf 

/ 

and the general solution is - 

*ii+*r ( f / li 1 / \* < 4- A 1 . 

J>Ei-CO8(l>f-€)+a>0^"*“ ■ M”iV M / ‘ J 




or ^ 




cos (/><—«)• 


(10) 


'.p'. giving .«»i™..™,di.pl.ce™»l 

. , r. 

p(ki-¥kr) 

(ki+kr)rp o„^ »s=2irN, 

Now since ana p 

we derive the relation 

, , %i . . • (11) 

— g^MN gwMN 



nw 


Ptndultmu immetud in a Vt$cous FUdd. 

It is impossible to determine M directly, bnt its value m^ 

. 4i>«na ftf tVi« free neriod of the system witn- 

per unit 


At IS impOSSlD-'O w aeioruiiuo »• uiicvuij, */>*» - 

be expressed in terms of the free period of the system 
ont damping To, together tt, the restoring force pe 
displacement ; ilins 


M = 


/^Tq* 

4ir* 


becanse io 1* small cornered with /*. 
Snbstitnting in equation ( 11 ) gives 


“2 -“N • 


Finally, in order to account for the effect of viscosity of 
the fluid at low Reynolds numbers — , it is sufficient to 
substitute for ^ from the expression 


, 

in which A', a, b are constants and ~ ^ • 

Experimentally ^ = • 198 (l- 19 ' 7 -y^),neglectingtbe 
„ V 

higher powers ot • 


H.n» = 2-52 19 - 7 ^), ( 12 ) 

from which 7K may be evaluated. Such values are included 

in Tables XXX., XV., and V. , 

This expression also enables one to compute comparatively 
the circulation around a given cylinder under maintained 
vibration at different periods for constant depth, since it 
follows that 


[*]«h^/**[^'*3** 



1 + 19-7 y 

1 

jry 

;i+i9-7^) 

~ K,| 

il + 19-7^ 

) v,| 




TablbIII. 

Cylinder D=:64cm. 
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Table TV. 
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PendvAunu vt^tnerstd m a ViseouM Flu^. IIJS 

tb« saffixos denoting the respective vaiaes of each qnanttty 
fot periods T* and T^,, Kj and K, being the circulations 
speeds of flow Vi and V, cm/aec., and the free periods 
withont damping are [To3i aod [To]* rwpectively. 

Tablb VI. 

CjHnder D *970 cm* 


(•) 

[*]»« 

W) 

Ti em./sws. 

* 

v, ^ 

Yi 

V, 


(-) 

(i3) 

Vj em./sec. 

V, *. 

li-i 

K,“;3 

Vt 


i=5-0 

tfm. 


fl=40 

cm. 


i£=4*0 

mn. 


Cylinder D « *64 cm. 


d^b'O 

Citi. 


•0635 


<H34 


d=A’0 

cm. 

•0361 


•0*^7 


d=Si) 

cm. 

•0400 


•0i58 


d-SO 

cm. 


•160 

•m 

•13S 

•103 

•116 

•076 

•089 

•083 

7-00 

6*00 

7‘54 

7-70 

5-20 

4*30 

6*00 

5i)4 

1-38 

1-17 j 

• j 

1 

1-24 

132 

116] 

1 1*51 ! 

f J 

1*54 


d=r2'50 

cm. 


•0240 


•0105 


4-88 

3*45 

4-06 

3*80 

3-92 

2-67 

3-87 

2*85 

1-46 j 

l-Soj 


1*23^ 

{ 

1-25] 

130 1 

J 

1 1 

r J 

1*33 J 


To test the validity of this ratio equality, eompan^B 
valo^ obtaiiied are incorporated in Table VI,, irofisa which 
it will be observed good agreement is revealed. 
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TT, m,r ,*^nf ftflJiSa.'' m '“ 

maxinitim T«lo<aty »m ot tn y 
potting 2^ 

»m = ^ L*J»« 

•we derive the simple relation 

<,r, generally omitting the suffixes, 

^ Xi/aTo* = a constant for a given <iD. 

Deduction of y* vitlne of the 

By dimensional eddy should be of 

cross-force V If. w— ^vnolds’s number, and, 

^ Now^Iom the previous Jt®“J^h^TorSn of 

following Kaman s disLtinuity is first formed 

detached vortices, a surta vortices in which K *yi 

■which then breaks up in successive vortices in the 

(i b.ing Ik. lo.gi»ud.ml,.I>» “g "Sate 

u. ™w), 

conditions, namely, l^bD generally ^ 

Fo - 'fbpdDY*, 

.„d . «.n.p.ri». of bolb exp.».io™ f. g"“ 

<f){B) = 7*- 

It is now necessary to adopting a similar 

exerted on the cylinder is 

F = KipdDq*, 

, beiag tb. »< •k» ‘' 3 '“”^“ *“ 

it oompo..«t of thi. fore. aoUng " 

whereupon 


Vv 


ne couipvu^*** — 

K,g»s., .«J » • 
p^ittog 
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as an approximation, the maximum component of the cross- 
fon^e is 


Equating this expression to that formerly given leads to 
tlie relation, 




^(R) 

-K, 

*v v"*" vv ’ 






Table VII. 




y- 

K 4 2 ir 
b ’Tu' 

V 


'2v j[a:]„ 

It’ Y. 

/}• 


Prlinder 

D. 

cm. 

Period 

see. 

V, 

cm./see. 

Wm. 

cm. 

Ki. 

15 

V 

y* 

^)z=:yb. 

•070 

•785 

7*54 

•715 

*520 

640 

•115 

•495 

»» 

1*09 

6*00 

•680 

•530 

425 

•122 

*525 

„ 

1*391 

4*30 

•650 

•600 

364 

*114 

•490 

*64 

1-360 

2*74 

•250 

•680 

175 

•0715 

*307 

»» 

lim 

8-45 

•340 

*675 

193 

*110 

*474 

tf 

*755 

4*76 

•390 

•650 

217 

■123 

•530 

1*317 

1-460 

5*00 

•«50 

•535 

575 

•lie 

•498 

»# 

1*930 

406 

•765 

*600 

468 

•101 

*435 

1*670 

1*550 

6*78 

1-21 

*525 

1130 

•110 

•474 


Arerag^ Talue of y from graph on fig. 21 =‘136. 


and since 


<^{R) « yb. 



Finally, substituting for in terms of [^]4 for the 
purpose of experimental evaluation, 



2 ir 




27r 



This equation thus enables 7 to be deduced in terms of 
quantities which can be measured experimentally, 

A summary of such values is included in Table VII, for 
the greatest depths of immersions of the cylinders, sin<^ it is 
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to th« 5pl" * 

yortex o£ infinite lengt » P . snbstituting Karman a 

Alternately we may obtain 7 
yalue for K in equation (12), thus gmng 

[.].^,.V = 2-52^VpJD'(1 + 1Mto ■ 

.f »«>> •“ *’ f 

Fig. 21. 



,i„. F„„ . k.o,Wg. »r th. do|« oUhU ^ -.6;*" 

(• ^»Sblj with «1«. 

sion. Moreover, sinc« ) 7 Values ate also included 

coefficient of eddy ®“4irly well with Thom’s t results, 

in Table Yp”, circWon aronnd the cylinder 

th-a that.. 

• Kiotuw nuA RubaA, 

tjler, PW,' ««g-^ ^ 

^Tibo®. ». » »• no. 18?8. 
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siniil* 4etachea vortex, and Thom eonclodee from his reralie, 
the 8ide.force is an attribute of the circulation about Ihe 
cylinder of the same sign as the vortex in formatwn. Ims 
vortex either canses a circulation abont the cy uniter, or UM 
previouslv formed vortex on the opposite side of the 
by its withdrawal from the neighbourhood of the cylinder, 
leaves behind a circulation of the opposite «gB, 

With either explanation, each vortex must primaoe eam- 
cient circulation to destroy that left by its prodecMsor, and 
then establish sufficient required ior the cross-tor^. 

The relative phase detachment of a vortex wim respwt to 
a swinging pendulum in water has been examined phc^ 
graphically by Richardson*, and evidence supports the 
condition that a vortex grows on one side while the ^n- 
dnlum is moving to that side, and is disengaged just after 
the pendulum begins to swing back. 


STOMAaT. 

The free damping of short cylinders and plates attached 
to the lower end of a vertical reed, and immers^ m 

(o) various liquids at rest, and (b) in a strwm of water is 

In the former ease, with a fluid of density p and viscosity ij, 
for a cylinder of diameter D cm., under streamline dampmg, 

s= a constant. D(di— dj) VvP^ 

\ls, Td, / 

where and Xs. are the log decs, of the dampmg for depths 
of immersion di and d, cm., and T^, and T4, the jcnods of 
vibration. With a plate of width b cm., inclined at 0 degrees 
to the plane of vibration. 


as a constant.fesin^(iii— lijVw* 

\Tj, 

In the latter case, observation of the amplitude of main- 
tained vibration of the cylinders under the influence of the 
alternate eddies formed at resonance with the system u 
made, and this, together witli a knowledge of 

(1) the log dec. of the system without flow at the same 

depth of immersion, . , e , . 

(2) the restoring force and free penod of the system 

without damping, and 

(3) the speed of the fluid, 

• Riohardson, Roy. Aero. Soc. Joura. Maich im <^poof 005^1) 
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enables the 

tor tbe cross-force to be i -ity at the surface of 

» mK- ‘'“ 

and these, together With the 

■« of « i» . »«*■• 

detached eddy. 


cv Th> Graphic Comp««i» 

By A. F. Dufton, Af.A., D.Lt. 

1 tN the Meteorologische Sic^Shod of com- 

r Schutte describes a |fXng oTan 

pntiog th. .Itodo ot Of 

... f -a i_ Ctrl fllf 


sinA^cosSoos^cosf+smSsin*^, 


(1) 

Bin « =»- wo " - — T 

*k„ oUifnde h in terms of 
U that it is 

An alignment diagram, howeve , j ^ ^ ^ 

;rpS»% »T* >• 

simple scales. 

2. B,o.Uoo (1) C.0 b« •^P'»“‘’'* “ '°™ 

_i„ 1 . I ss 0 ^ 


^ Q —sin h 

0 — cos t 

l_cos<^>co8S-sm^sin« 


. c-.»i«»b bf »• E. 8 »aw. m, 

^"f^^ologi^ehe Zea>ch. xWin- (8) P- 
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i/)o-j<cr H — :suj 

-j— uo i €0<y' 

f H f 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 

«^cn<30 hs to 'ttrH 

The figure shows the diagram for the latitude of Londou 
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Atigunient diagram for solar altitude at latitude 51^ 
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OVI* Er^ropp^ Strain, and the Pauli Emelmion Frmdple^ 
Bp W* S* KmBAhh and G. Bebby 

1. Newtonian Forces in Momentum Space. 

TTNTIL 1931 1 physics seems to hare neglected the 
vJ fact that Newtonian forces are operating in velocity 
and momentum space in addition to and distinct from their 
operation in ordinary space. It was then pointed out that 
the equations that determine Ae classical Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution law are actual equilibrium equations between 
stress and strain in velocity and momentum space, and that 
the changes that automatically take place in the absence of 
such equilibrium (as postulated by the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics) are hence to be explained, interpreted, and 
accounted for as due to operation of stresses and strains in 
velocity and momentum space. To be sure, this “ explana- 
tion of the Second Law of Thermodyuamii^ wonld be more 
complete if formulas had been supplied which gave the 
actual rates of change in one or more particular illustrations 
of the Second Law, indicating in each case the controlling 
part played by the stress and strain in momentum space. In 
anticipation of this hoped-for result we may note already 
how forces may act in momentum space. 

First, we may be absolutely clear that it is actual 
Newtonian forces that are operating in momentum space. 
Imagine a perfect gas of elastic spheres with n molecules 
per c.c. in a container of constant volume, and disregard 
gravity. Then for a given temperature the pressure is given 
by p=niT, Consider now what happens when heat is added 
very slowly to this gas. Since the volume is constant and 
heat is added slowly we may think of each small element of 
volume as being undisturbed as to the number of molecules 
it contains, and the gas density hence remains constant and 
equal to n during the increase of temperature. Bach 
molecular position of equilibrium is occupied, after heating 
the gas, by a molecule with more energy of agitation than 
previously. The essential point to be emphasized is that this 
cannot have been brought about without the operation of 
Newtonian forces (assuming that it is Newton laws that 
determine the molecular bwaviour). A molecule at a place 
ss in gas, where is its root mean square agitation velocity, 

♦ Coiamtiuicated by the Authors, 

t W. S. Kimhall, *^Entrow, Elastic Strain, and the Second Law of 
Thermodymaaaite,’* J, Fhys, Oheni. xxxv. p, 611 ( 1081 ), 

4D2 
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cannot emerge later at the same place a? with a different u 
for its agitation velocity without a time rate of change of 
momentum, involving Newtonian forces. Suppose beat i# 
supplied to it from opposite sides at an equal rate, so that the 
assumed equilibrium can be maintained. Let the change in 
momentum in the m direction at the ends of its free path be 
as indicated in the following table ; — 

Table I. 

The 4 f-component of Momentum Changes per Average 
Molecule. 


j Momentum change 

nomW. "P®" numbwed 
impair 


Momentum 
between Impacts. 


Momentum ^nge 
upon odd numbed 
impact. 


Impact 

number* 


2 2%-h3e=i2«,+« 

4 2«3+« 

8 2«*+15e=2%+« 

10 2«0 4“16e=2ttt 


— tt, =— (1^4^) -(Sttt+e)- e) 

-(2».+e)=-(2..+5.) 
-(2a44-«)=? -(2%-f2€) 
-(2«.+.)=-(2«,+13*) 


1 

3 

5 

7 

9 


The table represents a very simple transition from the 
state where is the momentum of the agitation velocity 
component to a final state where it is with the 

assumption that the latter state of the molecule is reached 
by eight impacts, each of which adds € to the last previous 
momentum magnitude. Thus it will be observed that 
impacts number 9 and 10 do not change the momentum 
magnitude, but correspond to the steady state where this 
momentum is 

Now the force in ordinary space, due to the change of the 
vector momentum component of this molecule, is evidently 
zero, since the odd numbered impacts and even numbered ones 
have momentum changes of opposite sign, and hence cancel 
each other ; and corresponding to this we have the familiar 
fact of PascaFs Law that the liydrostatic pressure is exerted 
equally in all directions, and hence the vector sum of the 
forces, in ?ol ved is zero . 

In $mtaal detail it will be seen that after the eighth impact, 
wlien a steady state is reaehedj the total negative momentum 
change (due the odd numbered impacts) exceeds by 8s the 
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total positive momentum change (from even numbered 
or vice versa, according as the molecule has had an 
tUi. of impacts. Since the time average of 

^ >'®P*’®sooto zero resultant force in oi^^rr 

•wee. Thus no resultant force is exerted or work done in 
corresponding to the transition represented 
Sint of •’ long time, large scale 


On *e other hand, there is a Hme rate of change of 
momentum (and consequent force) involved, whoso eff^t is 
manitested by the increased momentum between impacts, 
fiince this JMewtonian force does no work in ordinary space 
except to increase agitation velocity, it is conveniently referred 
to M operating only in momentum or velocity space. 

t/onversely, any change of molecular position in momentum 
space necessarily involves the operation of forces that may 
do no resultant work in ordinary space, and hence are to be 
thought ot as operating only in momentum or velocity space. 


2. Geopietrieal Expression for Weiifht. 

Boltzi^nn’s famous relation between the entropy, S, of a 
gas and W, the probability of its state, is given by 

S**^logW+C (1) 

Here is Boltzmann’s constant and C is a constant depending 
on zero from which entropy is to be measured. The 
protobihty W of the gaseous state is calculated rigorously in 
statistical mechanics by counting the “complexions” or 
possible arrangements of molecules in phase space. The 
product of the number of complexions each raised to a 
suitable power measures the probability, being a physical 
quMtity called (for the sake of detiniteness) the weight. 
Ihis weight represents the W of equation (1) and forms 
the basi.s of entropy calculations in statistical mechanics. 

limre has recently been developed * a “ geometrical 
weight method,” based on a physical concept called the 
_range or volume occupied per molecule in phase apace, 
ihe geometrical weight method has been extended f to 
meinde the new statistical mechanics of Einstein, Bose, 
n ermi. and Dirac. Problems usually handled by the classical 
statistical mechiinics all seem within the scope of thia new 


p. Probability,” J. Phya Chwa. xxxiii. 

t S. Chandi^kbar, Phil. Mag. ix. p. 621 (1930). 
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method. One important advantage is that Stirling's approxi^ 
mations and associated difficulties * do not enter at all 
into this direct geometrical treatment (since factorials 
never enter). Another advantage is the geometrical picture 
of weight! which the method affords. This contrasts 
favourably with counting complexions to find the measure 
of thermodynamic probability. It is the contention of 
this and previous papers that the great successes of the 
statistical method (herein purposely set aside) have been 
overestimated, and that all of its successes and more in 
the thermodynamic field can be taken care of by the 
present mechanical stress and geometrical weight and strain 
theory. 

The most noteworthy achievement of this geometrical 
weight method is the new explanation which it suggests of the 
Second Law o£ Thermodynamics. By using this method 
it has been shown J that the equilibrinm equations which 
(by the Lagrange method of conditional maxima and 
minima) determine a state of maximum entropy and 
probability are equilibrium equations between stress and 
strain. Entropy then appears as k times the total strain Y : 

S=*iHogW+C=:iY (2) 

This suggests that the Second Law of Thennodynainics may 
be accounted for as being due to the operation of these 
internal forces or stresses in velocity or momentum as well 
as ordinary space. The equilibrium state of maximum 
entropy is thus interpreted as really the state of maximum 
strain brought about by these forces. 

Accordingly, the known equilibrium § equations that lead 
to the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law may be put in the 
form : 


^Wydui9s^\mUidUi^Yf^\ . . . ( 3 ) 

wherein the X is an undetermined constant and the f is the 
Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution function. The in the 
right member are the ranges|| or intervals between successsive 


♦ J* fiice, * Stafistical Mechanics for Students/ p, 282. 
f Kimball, loc, eU, sec. 8. 

% W. S. Kimball, ** Entropy, Elastie Strain, and the Second Law ef 
Tbenno%namics/^ J. Fbys. Cbem. xxxv. p. 611 (1981), sec. 6. 

S B. U.Tolman, ‘StatLtiral Mechanics/ chap. 4. 

I Kimball, he, dt sec. 8. 
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molecules in velocity or momentum space, and the u's are 
the X components of velocity for each molecule : 

( 4 ) 

When X is given its value ~W/iT in terms of the absolute 

temperature T, determined from the distribution function 
in the usual way equations (3) take the form of equilibrium 
equations between stress and strain t acting in velocity or 
momentum space : 

2,T— muidui . 

^ drijri drs/Tf, * ^ 

In the present paper we extend the geometrical weight 
method to include real gases in which the volume is restricted 
according to Van der Waals’s equation and the energy 
according to the Pauli exclusion principle J, We find that 
the isothermal bulk modulus for gases obeying these 

restrictions is the same as that of the classical perfect gas 
provided molecular attractions are neglected. This holds 
true both for momentum space and ordinary space. Also 
the state of maximum entropy or weight for a given internal 
energy again corresponds to a state of equilibrium between 
stress and strain acting in momentum space as well as ordinary 
space, just as was the case for perfect gas. The entropy 
again appears as k times the total strain in phase space. The 
velocity distribution function which these equations represent 
is the same Fermi-Dirac distribution law that is usually 
derived by the new statistics, and which Chandrasekhar has 
shown § can be derived by the geometrical weight method. 
Perhaps the most important result of the present investi- 
gation is the contribution it makes towards a mechaniotl 
interpretation of the Pauli exclusion principle. We show 
that forces acting in momentum space exclude particles from 
occupied cells with the same vigour that they are excluded 
from occupied positions in ordinary space, as represented 
by Van der Waals^s constant 6, Thus Panics exclusion 
principle is explained, generally speaking, as due to the same 
mechanical tendency as the Second Law of Thermodynamics* 
Each is a physical aspect of intrinsic processes arising from 

e L, B. Loeb. ^ Kinetic Theory of riiap. 4. 
t W. S. Kimbalb ** Entropy/ Elastic Strain, the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics,** J. Phys. Chem. xxxv, p. 611 (1931), ^c. 6. 
t he, eit. p. 277. 
f Chandrasekhar, lee. eiV. 
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objections* whicfa gvow^ of particles have toward compress 
sion in phase space. The corrections introduced by the 
Pauli exclusion principle show the degree of objection which 
particles feel when compression tends to put additional ones 
in aw occupied phase volume. The mechanical vigour of the 
objections is the same in momentum space as in ordinary 
space as measured by the gas law and Van der Waals^s 
equation. 


3. T/ie Bulk Modulus and the Stress-^strain Relations for 
Real Gases in Ordinary Space, 

From the gas law we calculate the isothermal bulk modulus 
by difiEerentiatiou at constant temperature : 



Here p is the pressure, V the volume, and n is the number 
of molecules per c.c. Multiplying both members of equation 
(5) by n gives the modulus for stress and strain in momentum 
space : 

(7, 


Comparison of (6) and (7) shows the striking fact f that the 
isothermal bulk modulus p is the same for changes in 
momentum space as for changes in ordinary space in case of 
perfect gas. 

lor real gases obeying Van der Waals’s equation 


(p+^)(V-»)-RT 


the isothermal bulk modulus calculated as above takes a 
modified form : 


a 

=i>+v5=- 


dp^ 

w/iV^y 


If we consider only repulsive forces due to impact the 
potential energy term a/V* due to molecular attractions drops 
out, and Van der Waals^s equation simplifies to 

je>{V«&)«KT. 


♦ Kimball, he. cit 

t Kimbslb ett. p. (52©. 
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This simplified form gives, instead of (8), 


dp 

^ dV/(V~6) 


dp 


1137 


( 9 ) 


compansons (see (14)), Equation (9) shows that if molecular 
attractions are neglected, and account taken only of molecular 
size, the modulus of elasticity p is the same as for gases 

incorporation of what 
ght 1» called the “Van der Waals exclusion principle” 
lias no eflect on the modulus of elasticity. ^ ^ 

4. Entropy, Strain, and Weight for Real Gases in 
Ordinary Space, 

If we iwe the gas law, and restrict attention to isothermal 
Ranges, the First Law of Thermodynamics gires the relation 

between the entropy change and the work term ; 

,j. R-^ (10) 

The right member shows the relation between entropy and 
If we consider real gases represented by Van der Waals’s 

tSrVoi’ 

. . (ii; 

V^I:6~^^°S{V-6)+C=1Y. . . (12) 

arJumre^'^fr^r"**/®’’ molecules 

© points how the range in ordinary snace 1/n tb» 

mia“snrerSttr’®‘'"f®“ tVweight ’t£t 

molecules Th^ N F^^^iliiy for one out of E 

1 1 ^ ^ ^ ® nniubor of uiolocuJos in a. 

molecule, the amount of gas considered ® 

W=N(1/«)=V. ..... (13) 
For real gases, following the Idea of Van der Waala^a 
aquation and his constant b, we see that the range, instead 

• Khaball, foe. eit. p. 1667. 
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of being l/n, be restricted by the effecUye volume 
ittributfd to each molecule by whatever method is used in 
calculating 6. Thus 

= . . • ( 1*1 

i, the range or *»>””» 

dispkced by its physical ske. In the "§*** J 

F, a constant distribution functaon, represent the nu 
particles per unit volume in ordinary space, 

Lnts the Lmber per unit volume in ® he 

B=l/6i is evidently the number of particles that f uld be 
packed into a unit volume in case there is no , ’ 

Hence the weight per molecule when N are equally likely 
be included in the range r is 

W=Nr=^-N6i=V-6=^(l-|y • • 

For N molecules the weight is 

w=(v-i.)»=(fy(i-|) ’ • • 

which, when substituted in Boltzmann’s equation, gives 



and S=)fclogW+C=Nfclog(V-&)+C*iY. . 

Equations (17) and (18) check for 

and the entropy strain equation (2) sho ^he 

gases obeying the gas law. Here 6 a ^ oinme 

fact that only one particle at a time ° . *7. 

displaced by its physical dimensions. analoev 

thir.. the IJ 

:i:LVe?^drir;i£ L, ecupw oeu i. 

phase space. 

5. Entropy, Strain, and Weight for Seal Gases in 
Velocity and Momentum Space* 

As in the classical statistics the number of ^ * 

unit volume of velocity or momentum space al p 
sented by a distribution function 

g=n«, -.»)=»-?*• • 

e Kimball « loc, dt 


(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


( 19 ) 
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where dtc^du dv dw is the volume element in the space and 
u, V, and w are the velocity components. The rolume 
oocimied by a molecule at this place in velocity space is given 
by the reciprocal of this number as indicated. Where the 
gas law applies this volume equals the range (rissvj) that 
leacb'^ to the classical distribution law. It has to be 
multiplied by N to give the weight per molecule, and the 
product for N molecules gives the total weight W, being 
related to entropy and the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution 
law in the same familiar way f that the statistical expression 
for weight is related to them. 

For real gases we restrict the range given by (19V 
according to the Pauli exclusion principle : 


111 1 


( 20 > 


This is the free empiy range left to a particle at that place 
in velocity or momentum space after deducting ©i, the 

minimum range it can occupy. Here A=~is evidently 


the number of such minimum ranges or cells in unit volume 
of momentum space, being the usual symbol J used to 
represent the Pauli exclusion principle. Equation (20) is seen 
to be identical with (14), except that it applies to velocity or 
momentum space instead of ordinary space, and suggests 
possible physical relationship between the Pauli exclusion 
principle and the Van der Waals exclusion principle. 

A causal relationship between these two has already been 
Cf>nsidered § and then dismissed || by Ehrenfest. The present 
treatment purports to show that both are aspects of the modus 
operandi of elastic forces in a restricted phase s^ce. Mean« 
while we note the striking parallelism l^tween Uisel/A and 

ssfc/N 1 /B, the latter being the volume in ordinary space 
tliat a particle must occupy to the exclusion of other particles 
by virtue of its very physical existence. 

Having obtained the expression for range, we multiply this 
by N to give the weight per molecule which measures the 
firobability that any one out of N molecules may occupy tJiis 
particular range ; 


vr N/, fi\ N 



♦ Kimball, he, mt 
t Kimball, he, eit 
% Obimdrasekbar, loe, cU, 

4 Ehrenfest, * Nature,* cxix. p. 196 (19§7). 
11 Ehrenfest, < Nature,^ cxix. p. 602 (1927 k 
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for N molecules the weight is 

^ , ( 22 ) 

V /< / 

where the defined by (20) are the reciprocals of the ranges* 
Substitution in Boltzmann^s equation gives the entropy, 

S=*(Slogr,) + C=ii:|( — =AY=N*logr+C. (23) 

1 ij 

Equations (21) and (22) have been given by Chandrasekhar*. 
They are here shown in terms of the free range (20*. It is 
significant that the weight is still times the product of 
the free ranges reserved to the particles in momentuin space, 
and the entropy (23) is the sum of the corresponding strains 
exactly as it was in the case of gas obeying the gas law. 

Although the argument of this section refers to velocity or 
momentum space, it may be generalized t to include phase 
space (action space), and leads to formulae of the same form 
as (21), (22), and (23). 


6. The Equilibrium Equations for Stress and Strain 
in the Fenni^Dirae Statistics. 

To find the maximum value of W subject to a constant 
energy E we use the method of Lagrange. The function ^ 
is formed by adding E times an undetermined constant K to 
W, W -fXE. Take the N partial derivatives of the now 
N independent u’s, and set each derivative equal to zero ; 


or, in view of (20), 

w ^ dui^O, (25) 

u 

where the partial derivatives are taken with respect to the 
^ components of the molecular velocities. Equations (25) 
show that there is a constant ratio, namely, 

^ W ^ mui dui ^ mu^du^ mudu 

T" dr-Jr-^ ~ dr*/r, “ ~ /)’ ^ 



L_Z)’ 


^ A/ 


between energy change per molecule (between successive 


^ Ohaodrasekbar, loe. dt. 
t Ohaurdasekbar, he, cit. 
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molecules) and the corresponding strain, just as was shown* 
to be the case for the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution* This 
ratio actually is the elastic modulus per molecule corre-* 
spending to the operation oE stresses and strains in momentum 
space^ since it has all the characteristics of such a physical 
constant as shown in 4ietail for the perfect gas case f. 

The distribution function corresponding to (24), (25), or 
(26) takes the form a v v 

/(u)= Tf .... (27} 

ce^ m +-r 
A 


which is the Fermi-Dirac distribution law, thus derived by 
the geometrical weight method as already shown by 
Chandrasekhar J . It is well known § that the constant X is 
required by thermodynamics to be — W/kT. Substitute this 
in (26) above, and obtain 


, rn_ mu du ^ mu du 


Multiplying both members of (28) by n gives 
nmudu nmudu 




dflr 


dj 

f 


'A- 




(28> 


(29) 


These formulse are like (6) and (7), and show that in the 
case of the Fermi-Dirac statistics, as well as the classical law, 
the elastic modulus per molecule is i^T. For a unit volume 
it is equal to the simple pressure formula (p==n&T), Like- 
wise the elastic modulus appearing in (29) is the same m 
that in (9), which refers to real gases in ordinary space. 
Now (9) represents real gases in which the Van der Waals 
constant b restricts the volume, and no intermolecular 
attractions are considered. Thus there appears a striking 
parallelism (as represented by (28) and (29) on the one hand, 
and (9) on the other) between the behaviour of molecules in 
velocity space and ordinary space. In both types of space 
inolecules object to being crowded together with the same 
vigour (same modulus of elasticity) whether their range is 
curtailed by the Pauli exclusion principle or the Van der 
Waals exclusion principle. Furthermore, this resistance to 


♦ Kimball, loe. cit p, 617. 
t Kimball, kc. cit. p, 617. 
X ChaBdrasekbar, he. 

§ Eica, he* dt p. 274. 
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coinpressioTi is the same in each case as for the simple th^ry 
in which the exclusion principles are neglected 


7. Intermolemlar Attractive Forces^ 


On the other hand, the elastic modulus given by equation 
(8) is not the same as in the other cases, since here inter- 
molecular attractions are considered. It is recognized f in 
connexion with the new statistics that the Fermi-Dirac 


distribution law, with the negative correction term 



appearing in (21) and (22), corresponds experimentally to 
the case of an extra repulsion between particles, and is well 
verified by a gas of electrons or protons. Where attractive 
forces exist, as with neutral molecules, the Bose-Einstein 


statistics ought to hold. If we were to introduce attractive 
forces into the equilibrium equations like (24) and (25) it 
seems likely that they would correspond to the new statistical 
expressions for weight like (21) and (22), except with a 

positive correction term Such a change t would 


give the Bose-Einstein statistics, which can thus probably be 
fitted into the stress-strain entropy theory. The present 
treatment, however, considers only the repulsions corre- 
sponding to the Pauli exclusion principle. 


8. Experimental Verification ; Mechanical Interpretation 
of the Pauli Exclusion Principle, 

The most important verification of the stress-strain 
equilibrium equations, and the allied entropy-strain equations 
{2), (18), and (23), is that they suggest a natural and obvious 
explanation § of the Second Law of Thermodynamics. On 
the other hand, the ergodic hypothesis has proved quite 
unsatisfactory |{ to most physicists. 

The present viewpoint is also very suggestive in connexion 
with toe Pauli exclusion principle. Not only is there a 
striking analogy between the equilibrium equation (9) for 
ordinary space and (28) and (29) for momentum space, but the 
modulus of elasticity is the same for the two cases, indicating 
the operation of the "same mechanical causes in the two 
r^lms. Even the exclusion of occupied regions in the 

* Kimball, loe, cit 

t P. Ehreafest and J. R, Oppenbeimer, Pbys* Rev. xxxiii* p. 833 
<1931). 

t Obandmseldiap, loe, cit, 

§ Kimball, loe, cit sec. 7, p. 621* 

I Tolman, he, dt, p. 39. 
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I 

B 

Van der Waals’s equation and 1/A for the Panli exclusion 
principle in an exactly analoirous way. This indicates 
that their mechanical effect in these force equations is 
seemingly of the same type* 

The operation of the Pauli exclusion principle is thus 
interpreted as an aspect of the same fundamental process 
as the Second Law of Thermodynamics. Each is a mechanical 
aspect of the operation of forces acting in momentum or 
phase space. The Pauli principle is a kind of measure of 
the force that excludes particles from occupied cells, and 
the correction term represents the degree of objection 
which particles feel towards forces tending to put them 
into already occupied phase positions. 

It is significant that the two places where the statistical 
method seemingly fails to giro satisfaction, namely, (a) the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics, and (h) the Pauli exclusion 
principle, are both partly taken care of and interpreted by 
the present mechanical stress-strain theory, furthermore, 
these two fundamental and far-reaching principles are both 
interpreted as aspects of the same general process, t. e., the 
operation of stress-strain relations in momentum space. 

The dual aspects of light and electricity, as mechanical and 
corpuscular on the one nand and wave phenomena on the 
other, are familiar. The present and previous * papers show 
that certain phenomena also of thermodynamics and statistical 
mechanics fit nicely when incorporated into the theory of 
elasticity, and thus can be given a mechanical interpretation 
as well as one based on probability. 

In conclosion, it is to be emphasized that this paper, like 
the previous one t, does not “ extend the m^»anings of force 
and strain but merely points out that classical Newtonian 
force and classical zero dimensional strain are actually 
functioning in momentum space, and that the way they act 
helps to account for the Second Law of Thermodynamics and 
the Pauli exclusion principle. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. G. E. Uhlenbeck, of Ann 
Arbor, and Prof. H. A. Kramers, of Utrecht, for very valuable 
criticism. 

Michigan State Oolle|;e, 

East Lansing, Michigan. 


two aamn introduces the correction terms 



♦ Kimball, foe. cit, 
t Kinibali, foe. eit 

j * Science Abstracts,' 2744 (August 1981). 
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evil. Operational Calculus, — Part IT.* Ihe Values of 
certain Integrals and the ReleaiomUps between mrioue 
Polynomials and Series obtained by Operational Meth^s, 
By H, V. Lowky, Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
Manchester College of Technology f* 

SUMMilEY, 

Ih this part operational methods are used 

(a) to find the values of certain integrals ; 

(b) to establish the relationships between Bernouilli poly- 

nomials and some other polynomials of a similar 
type ; 

(c) to sum some series of Bessel functions of the typo 

2 ; 

r«l 

(d) to sum series of Bessel functions of the Schloinileh 

type, such as 

«>, (30 

2 2 Jft(ma?)//« ; 

TO=:l ms:l 

(«) to sum series of the type 


2 J»(mar) cos my, 

m=rl 


which we may call Bessel- Fourier series ; 

(/) to sum series of Struve functions corresponding to 
the series of types (d) and (e). 

Of the formulae proved, those of most interest are : 


I 


Pm (cos u) 8in”*'“^(a;--u)du = 


sin«»4F 

m 


(S) 


sin^ u sin^^^ (or — w )du 


_ 2nt 2n 4- 1 ! ( Jar) cos^o? 


(9) 


si|r„(a!)=r,i/r4a!4-i), (45) 

. . (46) 

4^»(.*)=»t»(^-i) (47) 


♦ For Fart I. aee PliiL Mag. pp. 1033-1048 (May 1032). 
t Communicated by tbe Autbor^ 
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where the are polynomials associated with BerjooiiilM 
polynomials. 


2 r'^i"Jn(2V^) 

rssl 




s (Kn 

^ •>_! n/.. 


n(n- ] ) 2n(n) rti 2 rl n(« 2r- 1) ' 

1 


r— 1 + 

1 1 “ (-l)»-Brn(n + 4r-l) 

2»+ia" r=i2»-! n(n + 2r-l)2"+*'a'*+<'-» * 

. . . (58) 


I»=l 




~ ~ n(n)2*" n(n-i)2=»»-* 

+ 2 {** - (2ifc7r)S}»-*j . 

2rTr < X < 2{r+l)ir (64) 

^ «li ny = - ’ 0 < y < w. 

2«* 2 m~""*S„(2mY/j:) 

«issl 

r a*" ^ ^ 

“ " IT(^) nw 

n(n-"i)j, J’ 

r*<7r* < X < (r+l)V* 

•0 2ir"+* 

2a;*- J^n--»S.(2nV^) cos my = - , 

0 < « < y, 

0<y<w. * 


\/v 


(83) 


(86) 


la the last two equations S*(a:) is Strure's function of 
order m. In equations (72) and (86) above the results are 
given for 0 < * < y, but in the text formula are given for 
the sums for all values of x. 
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1. The Operator for sm"** and tome lniegr<dt oUmMd 
from it. 

gINCB 


P 


w sin jr, 


p»+l 

. , . t^-e-" p 

8m*« — — 


2t p*+l 

1 f P-* { 

lp(/>’-2«)V-i' p(p4 2tiVp4-»/J 

2»\p— 2t p-¥^^i 


>* + 2»- 


Similarly, 


gin* X = 


3!p 


(p* + l*)(p* + ^*)’ 
and so, by induction, 


2n! 


«“** * ^ (p* + 2V + 4*) ... Ip*4(2n7} 


. (1) 


and 


2« + l!p 


'in + lip /2) 

gin*"+i a; = ^ 1 * )(p*T 3* j ... ^p* + (2a+lj*} 

Now, since 

( »* + 1*)( P*-b3*) ... 

Pa. (cos «) =F (p»^. 2*)(»* + 4*J... ip*4-tzn;'f 


and 


we 


_ . , . ('o*+0*)( P* + 2») ... { p* + (2!^ 

P2»+i (co® 4- 1*) (P* + 3*) . • • {p* + + 1) *} 

find, by gufestitution in Borel’s integral. 


P « 0 

• « Tbe Opewtional Solution of linear Equations,” by Dr. B. r. d. Pol, 
Phil. Me«. rm p. 888 ^1929). 
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I FW(cos {m^u)du 


2n-l! 

'(f*+2*){;)*+4*) ... {|?*+ {2»)»} 


Pa»+i (oosu) 8in^"(a!~u)tiw 


. 2a ! p 

~(;,»+l»)(p* + 3*) ... {p» + (2n--l)*} 


2n+l 


(6) and (7) are both incladed in 

j* P* (cos m) sin"~i {x—u)du = . 

In the same way, from (1) and (2) we get 

j sin** M sin*""*"* (x — u)du 
Jo 

^ ini 2n + l\ p 

+ i>* + (2n)»} 

_ 2n ! 2a + 1 ! 2^“^ sin*" (la;) cos (|a;) 
“ 4n-i: 


2. Propertiet of Bemouilli Polynomials mid tin Relationskips 
^ these Polynomials to certain other Pidynormals. 


From (1) we find that 

1 ui liin (n !)* 2*« 

I cosech ^pw — Trp{p*+2*} ... { p*-(2n)*} 




4E2 
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From tiiis limit it is easily shown that, if ^ is 

icosech ipw « r, (r— |)7r < «< (r-f i)7r . (10) 

80 

icoseohlp^r, (r— i) < «< (r4*i). . (11) 

From thia operator we easily find that 

= ^^cosechip« r, r<ar<y+l; . . . (12) 


i(l 4- coth |j») r, r— l<a?<r; . • (13) 


1 _ ep 

eP-hi “"^-1 
and 

isechi/>«^ 


1 0, 2r<a?<2r+l) 

1, 2r+l<ar< 2r + 2j 

0, 2f— 4 <4f < 2r+^, 

1, 2r+i<*<2»-+|.' ■ ' * 


(U) 

(15) 


Heaviside, followed by other writers, found the functions 
given by these operators by expanding the operators 
in powers of In order to be able to do this we must 

have 


I I < 1 that is, R(p) > 0, 
and so we have to operate on H(x) instead of on 1. This 

means that, with the operator — ^ ^ for example, we get 


H(;r) = 0, « < 0, 

= r, r<*<r+l ; {r>0). 

Equation (12) is more general than this because it is true 
for all real values of 

Similarly, equations (13), (14), (15) are more general 
than the corresponding equations obtained by expanding in 
series and operating on H(;r). 

Now from equations (11) to (15) we find by successive 
integration from 0 to ^ that, when n is a positive integer, 

i^/>-"cosechip=^j{(<r— 4)®+(iJf— 1)»+ ... 4-(*— r+i)"}, 


r-i<a!<r+i; . . , (16) 


• Se« a paper by the author on “ Approximation Carres for a Fourier 
Series,” PbiL Mag. x, p. 696 (1980). 
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nl {(*-l)‘+(*-2)«+ ... +(*-r)»}, 

f<ar<r+i; . . . (17) 

... +(-l)->(*-r)-}, 
r<ar<r+l; . . . (IJJ) 

ip-"Mch^/)=A{{4f— i)"+{jB— f)"+ ... +(*— r+i)*}, 

« * 

r~‘i<x<r+^. . . . (19) 

From the expansion 

1 1 1 B,y 

«*>-! p 2*^ 2! 4l • 

we find, by partial fractions, that, when m is a positire 
integer, 

£T 1 , Ba (~lr-^B,. 

p»M+i 2p^ 21p*”-‘ 2m ! p 

S 1 

"*^4=-* (2^i) — 2i*7rt) 

= + (20) 

where 




. / A _ ^ ^ , x>iur* ' - 

ira«+iw -2^4-1! 2.2m! 2! 2m-l! 4!2m-3! 




B^- 


+ ... 




2m 


By differentiating equation (20) we get 




COS 2kTrx 


>_1 — + 2( 1) (2kir)^ ’ 


where 


a!»” 

'2m! 




r+ ... + 


(-1)»-^B„ 


2.2m-l!^”'^ 2ml 
Both (20) and (22) are included in 

eP-l- iY»W+^ ^2kiry 


( 21 ) 


(22) 


(23) 

(24) 
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4. 

xt.(*) »;i ' 2! n-2! 4t 

(2ter 

*, _J— {(»- 1)""’+ ••• 

T<x<r+l. . ■ (26) 

lu, poly..-' .*.(*);■ » A“f “ “• 

■!“*'' itTbe' mo« "” ■+■<*’ '””’ a" 

relationship between the are 

by the polynomials are nsed. 

necessary Xt n| from the eeries 

In the same way, stariiug 

1 b.(?:: 2 )s 4. „, 

too»dijp“p- 812 * 

l«-n+lcOSech 4 p (tkv)^ 

^ . e . (29) 


where 


+ ..., . • (W 


B,(i’- 2 )«-‘ 

n\~ 2!n-2l2’ 

a> ( 1")* cos nrii kx—^n') 

+ 2 2^ (2S;)ir 


r-.^<«<r + i- • • • 
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Startiag wiUi ^ Mii»s 

11 B,(2«-l)p 

«pTT“ 2 »! + il — ’ * 


41 


and 


is«hb, = |{l-®f^ + ^-...}, . (33) 

where Ej, Ej, ... are Euler’s numbers, we find that 
IIL /-i_2 2 «nw{(2A;-l)x-in} 

and 

i _■ 1.1 • , / , . o ? { — l)*cosir{(2A— l)jr— in} 

*, ».hip=.v-.w +2 s_ — ( - (iitli),).;! ■ 

e . e (35) 

In these equations, and 4 ^»(a) are the poly- 

notniais 

2U-i! ^ 4lM-d! 

. . . (36) 

*Y W - 2 \« ! 2 ! n-2l2» ^ 4 ! n-4 ! 2« " J ’ 

both polynomials ending with a term in a or a constant. 

By comparing equations (34) and (35) with (18) and (19) 
we get 

. (_i a x sin w{(2A— l)a?— i} 


• ^{(af-l)“-(4?-2)“+ ...},»•< a? <r+l, (.3») 


and 


^/,'j . 2 I (■-lj*oo8w{(2A-l)g~i»4 


S >1 


= ^K*-i)*-(^-i)“+ ••• K r-i<*<r+i. 

. . (39) 

From equations (26), (30), (38), and (39) we (»n find 
various relationships between the polynomials i'^«(»). 
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i^x), and Replacing » by *+Hn each 

equation, we get immediately 

= .... (40) 

s^«(«+l)-s-^{*)=^, .. . . . (42) 

4-^n(«+l)— . . • (43) 


Now if we put a: + i for x in equation (26), it becomes 
. , I\ , o V (— l)*cos w( 2 itx— ^n) 

.+.(»+i)+2x_^ — (2sr-'" 

r— + 

This equation, with equation (31), shows that 

= + 


In the same way, from equations (38) and (39) 

^fn(x) = 4- i) (4^6) 

Further, from equations (26), (31), and (38) we find 
that 

2*s’f^n(a?) =8’/^«+l(i®) — l^n+l(i«) ; • ’ 

alternatively this last equation can be deduced directly from 
the polynomials by comparing coefficients of the several 
powers of a?. 

Equations (45), (46), and (47) suffice to express each of 
the polynomials 2'^a(ar), i^n(^) in terms of 

and hence in terms of Bernouilli polynomials. (45) gives 
the expansion of Bernouilli polynomials in powers of a?— 
for by putting ^ - ^ instead of 5? we get 

lir^ias) — 

This is the general formula of which the cases n * I to 
ti = 6 are given in BromwicVs ‘ Infinite Series/ p. 300. 
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3. Series of Bessel Functions and Allied Series. 
Since 

B, . 


1 _ , . B, 

e^/r-l-P ^'^2lp 4!;)8 

B, 


y-" _ 1 


^/p-i jp»-i 2p» 2 ! p*+i 4 ! />•+» 

iB»-i jr» 


B, 


+ ... 




• n{n-l) 2n(n)^2!n(n + l) 4in(n4 3) 


4*... 


(49) 


Also expanding the operator in powers of which is 
legitimate in the contour L but not in the contour C, we get 


2 r~i'‘Jn (2 */»•«), X real > 0, . . (50) 

r=l 

the series on the right-hand side being convergent when 
n>i. 

Therefore from (49) and (50) we get _ 

2 r-i’‘Jn(y/rx) 

r=l 

_ 4?”-' J!" ^ (-l)'-B^+2'-l 

n(w~l) 2ri(wj ,=i2r! n(n + 2r-l)’ 

•r real and > 0, n > J. . . . (51) 

In the same way, by expanding each of the operators 

p-n^lfp p-n 

^HpZri^ eMP4-l’ ^+1 

in two diflferent ways, we find that 

2 (2»— l)-t»J„{2v'(2r-l;4:} 

raal 

_ a:-! « (-l)’-B,(22'--2)«»+»'-« 

“2n(n-l)’’' 2r!n(« + 2r-l) 


. ( 52 ) 



U54 

“2nw“r!i 2 r!ni« + 2r-l) 

^ 2 (_l)H-i(2r-l)“*“J.{2 

a.-* S (-lyEr*’**" 

= n(;r)\?i2nn(iiT50’ 


(53) 


(54) 


(52), (63). and (54) being true, when * is real and > 0 an 

“ 'we write ;e*/4 for ^ in eqnation (51) it becomes 


^ 2 

2 *rr=l 


.r 2 n -2 




» ^ . . (55) 

"■ ^ 2**+*''"*2r! ll(ti+2r“"l-) 

Now .pply Oar.oo’.’ilgr.l 1. ito .,o.lta. 
that 

2*II(« — i) ^ == •^) ’ 

—71: (f-rry**- 


this gives 

n(ft-i) . 

-7r'.l,(a*+r)«+i 

n(2n-2) _ 


n(2n; 
fiUnj2®^^ 




(56) 

The right-band side of^this SlSf the 

t is easy to show that Car«>B’» ^WLfu^^%he i 

^rms after the rth »“ ef (56) « an 
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Farther, if we divide equation (55) bj uid apply 
Oarson’s integral a^n, using the operator 

(y;p*+r-p)*=rl*J,(v'n«), 

we Bsd 'tiiat 


2 ( Va*+r— g)* n(«—2) II(«) 

r—i t*^c?+r n(«— l)2“"®o*“^ II(n)2"'''^a*+* 


^ S (-ir».n(nH-4-2) 

~i2r! n{n+2r--l)2»+‘'o-+‘^i’ 

in which the left-hand side is convergent when n > l.J^It 
does not appear that this asymptotic series can be deduced 
immediately from Euler’s summation formula. 

Since 


d , rTT~ V. (v'a*-4-r— a)* 

X (-v/®* + »—«)’• = - /-y— — . 

aa 4- r 

it follows that, if we integrate (57) from a to oo , we get 

( 1 1 


2 

rssl 




_ V (-irBrn(n + 4r^l) 
the left-hand side being conrergent if n > 2. 


4# Bessel Function Series of the Schlbmilck Ttfpe, 

Since 

iry'jJCoth'frY/p ~ 1-^2 ]£ — 5, 

1+2 ; = 1+2.1, yi;?- (»2) 

Hence, if we operate on 1 we get 

VvJjeSl+2 2 asl + 2 2 e“*^, r— (60> 

V mssl J mail 

the sides being convergent only if li(«) > 0. (60) u a 
relationship found by Jacobi*. 

, • Whittaker and Watson, • Ifedem Analysis,’ 2nd ed. p, 124, Kx. 18. 
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Writing in (60), we find that 

i H(a) = 

(61) 

If w is real the right-hand side of this eqnationji.^^ 
^14-2 2 Jo(2wv^a’)* 

mssl 


and the left-hand side is 


and 


so 



=J_ 2 , . 2 

r*' 7 r^< 4?< (r + l)V; 


1 + 2 2 

m=l 

If we put 2 v^ 4?=X, equation (62) becomes 


1 4 2 Jo(»»X)- 1 +4 VX*-2W’ 

2 r 7 r < X < 2(r+l)w. . * * (63) 

This equation is a particular case of the type given by 
Schlomilch ; but if we multiply equation (61) by and 
proceed in the same way as above, we get a series of Bessel 
functions of the nth order, and so generalize equation (63). 
The final equation, after putting 2^i€ssX, is 




, 2rw< X< 2(r+l)w. . , , (64) 
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2 2 


5. BetteUFourier Series of the SehtSmilch Type. 
Since 


2 I -^9' ( 1 1_\ 


“ {^ycoth w?-U 

9 -p*ktl J ’ • 

where B.(y) >0, i£ we write ^p for p we get 


(65> 


2 2 


P? 


1=1 (p + *»*) (^* + m*) 

Lv'p + y + 

R(?)>0. (66) 

Now in (66) let p and y stand for ar and v operators J 
then, operating first with y on H(y) (since R(y) > 0), wO 

00 M 

Vs<r- 3 *r) (67^ 

in which y is real and 2r7r<y<2(r + 1)^, 

Since tncrc is no restriction on we een ‘xl. xi_ « 

rXcfaton.^ after 

2 2 

msl 

= . . . (gg) 
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Tb u . 


( 69 ) 


(70) 


a i — 

WheB0<,<^,eqt2n(69)becomeB 

2 i Jo(W*)‘=o®”J' .,, 

«=i o<i<y*/*’ 

-ii+cx-j*/*)-''- 

(2„_,)V4< • ■ 

J S Jo(«X)eosmy 

•=i 0 < X < V' 

»„1+2(X*-J^"*> y<X<2ir y, 

2,r-y<X<2^+y> . . • 

.te, *h«« * ^ “\tor’ ^iing i= l\«* ““f£5 
to to rad thin »!»">“ ■» *' 

equatioB (oc) oy p 

ihat 

2 2 »n-"J.(»nX)coB»»y 

»issl 


_X”._ 

■ 

_X»_ 

' 2^n^) 


o<X<y 

) 

^___ 5 /!L_^ (X*-y*r*. 

y<X<2'B— y, • 


(72) 
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(63), (64), and (73) it » easy to deriT* 
other idenfafaes containing Bessel functions. Thns from 
eqnation (63), by nsing the identity 

12 


we get 

«0 

2 X 




ral r* 4 ’ 


0 < X < 2w 


_2X~ ^ + I (X*-4w*)l-8w cos-^^), 

A1 k • X 27r<X<4T. . . . (yg) 

by integrating equation (71) from 0 to y, we get 
2 2 do(*‘X)Binrv “ 


r=l 


0<x<y . 

= --y+2sin-»^, y<X<2w- y 

»-y+2sin-»| -2,in-i?!^+2.in-i^ 


etc. 


27r-y<X< 2w4.y, 


From (74), by another integration, 

2 2 Jo(^X)co8ry « j^(,.X) 

r=i r* ‘ ;5— 


(74) 


rssi 


“2’ 0<X<y, 

-2y 8in-»| -2(X»-y»)J+2X, 


etc. 


y < X < 2w-- 


y. 


By combining equations (75) and (73) we 6nd that 


(75) 


2 2 cosry 


r^sl 


^•^2X4*, 


0<X<y, 

I* +2y sin-^l ^2(X*-y»)*+4X- 1*. 

y<X<2w--y; . . . 
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* *+ aViAnlil be Boticed that the 

p ®* 

interralB in equation (73). 

6. s^. «««»w«s a™”’* ,, . 

s»(«) = n(n+A+l)n^ ' 

We proceed as follows. From equation (59) 

' 1 .oi^=w{l + 2 

Operating with ibis equation on 1 we get 

X . erf(— wiNZ-r) 

.^_ .-L-X- s ^ 

9 « 4- 


(77) 


(78) 


because 


^-»2z 


l> + tn* 







--n2x i -i-i 




• V-nr 

«-’*r 


< ,r^ n**tr® * ^ ^ 4- 


■1 


^ y.x-ie-'^’dx 

■ v'w Jo 
e-"** 

nfa erf (wtV a>) 
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^Putting ^^1/p in equation ( 78 ), and mnltiplying by;,- 
- Try- [l 4 - 2 £ {1 -erf(m^ */;,)}] H(*). ( 80 ) 


Now 

I fit f il(iir) 

Vw \ll(nf^) *** 

+ 1 _ *»"S,( 2 m^ar) 

n(n + r + i)n(ri- J) + ' • | “ ^^S+i 

... ( 81 ) 

( 8 p is true if x is real and positive. If x is netrative it 

?itW “ if 

C;»-{l--erf(m^ v»} J fl(;r) 

= + a^p-m+i _ j 

=a?*r^~ -,1 (m-^) /B„r\», - 'll 

Ln(n) n(n-i) ) */« 3 

n(n) n(n-i)J, dx. . . . ( 82 ) 

Cl^rly this equation is true only if so that the 

infinite senes is convergent. When x < mV 

p-"{l - erf (m-n'-^p) }H (») 


«-*d«jH(«) ' 

_ 1 " g-Vx 

V’T A vi+»hV|> J®(^) 

JPAii, il/iii;'. 8. 7. Fol. 13. N0./88, ,/une 1932. 4 p 
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^ere /(p) « ^tich that 

tesnlt shows that 

erf (nwrVP) 

« r 


\U£i\- 
I p ' 


0, as 


^ ( glKx-"*’”*)' 

2 irt 'i 


/<£} 


p 


lip. 


'im >1 * iva O if 

^hioh^n ^ sbo^r^aV^Xn * < the 



^^*<a:<(r+l)V. • • * 

X„ the particular case n»0 equation (83) tahes the fern. 

/a? « / v So(2in^) 

2 \/ — +2v^* m 

„[l+2| {l-;^^^)!!’ 

Xf Zv'ar^X, ( 84 ) becomes 


2 2 


« So(’«^) 


ms»l 




2nr<X<2(r + l)’r-- . • (85) 

«.v we can Bud Struve-fourier series 
In the same way we ca 
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correspooding to the Bessel-Foorier series in eqaation (70}. 
In particular, if 0 < < tt, 

g t. V S«(2»iN/«)cosm^^ 


^ 7rII(w + i) ’ 
\/vii{H + ^i n(») 


0<x<y, 


{ 




n(«-i) 4) 

ntn) Jx 4a;“+‘ ‘ J ’ 


y<x<iiT—y. . . (86) 


C VIII, Ths Hume^Rothery Relationship between the lomzation 
Potentials of the Elements and their Atomic Number* By 
H. Yagoda, B*Sc. {Chem.Enff*)y Se,M.^ Sea Gate^ New 
York, U.S.A.* 

H UME*ROTHEilY has demonstrated that the inter* 
atomic distance between the atoms in a crystal (d) 
is connected with the atomic number of the element (Z), 
and the total quantum number of its outermost shell of 
electrons (n) by the simple relationship ; — 



In this equation « and ss are constants for the members of 
any one subgroup of the periodic table, provided that the 
coordination number of the atoms remains constant. The 
values of sc vary slightly from group to group, but can be 
considered as approdinating the fraction 1/3 for the initial 
groups of the periodic system. From this primary relation- 
ship, flume-Eothery has deduced that n*V is, approximately, 
a linear function of where V represents the ionization 
potential of the atom On further analysis of this con- 
nexion between n^V and I have found that only in 
the case of the neutral alkali atoms is a variation with Z^^ 
warranted, and that, in general, a functional relationship of 
the form 

log n^Vssa log Z 4-5 ...... (2) 

* Oommualcated by the Author. 

4F2 




«» io^.» p-»“- »' 

•“& i. »g.~i£ I 't 

of form (2) shown “ • 4 the figures, multiples of 

crowding together of A® 1’“^ oups. Whenever the 

„*V wort plotted f ^Jarion pftent?als permitted, the 

aTsilable data on the ionization p 


Rg.l. 
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constant are given in the literature. Evidently these 
estimates cannot be employed for testing the precision of the 
Hume-Rothery relationship, but by assuming the validity of 
the variation of then the probaWe value of the 
ionization potential can be selected from the several estimates 
available, by interpolating tlie group equation. This has 
^been done for the neutral atoms of the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
gioups, and also tor all the singly ionized atoms studied, 
excepting the noble gases and the alkaline ^rths. The 


Fig. 2 



points on the graphs, therefore, represent either the ionization 
potential directly available from the spectrum of the atom, 
or else the particular value, of the several described in tiie 
literature, which agrees best with the present theorem. 
The ionization potentials represented in Tables I.-VIII, 
were obtained chiefly from the International Critical Tables^*^ 
and the Landolt-Bomstein ‘^Tabellen*'^^^ The data for the 
singly ionized atoms were invariably taken from the latter 
WO». In the few cases where the publidhed estimates are 
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very discordant, the particular value chosen wiU he indicated 

subsequently. l in which lost n»V has been 

li 

Table I. 

Ionization Potentials of the Noble Gases. 

I. Log n*V=0-7200 log ^ + 1-2303. 

11. Log nSV=0-7671 log Z+ PdA04. 


Biement. 


Neon . 
Argon.. 




Neutral atom. 

Singly ionized atom. 

z . 

n. 

oi ». 

Calc.!*. 

^Obs. 

Calc. 11. 

2 

1 

24-48 

28*0 

64-16 

46*9 

... 10 

2 

21*5 

22*3 

40*77 

40-3 

.... 18 

3 

15-69 

15*1 

27-82 

^•1 

36 

4 

13-94 

14*0 

26*4 

26-7 

54 

5 

12-08 

12*0 

(24) 

23-6 

86 

6 

— 

11*6 

— 

23-3 


Table II. 

Ionization Potentials of the Alkalies. 

I. Log n*V==0-6664 log 
11. Log n’V=0*7438 log Z+ 1*5041. 

Neutral atom. 

Z. «. r- 

Obe. Calc. I. 


Element. Z. 

Lithium 3 

Sodium 11^ 

Fota^ium 

Ettbidium 37 

OsE^lum 36 

Eka-caesium. B7 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


5-^ 4*94 

512 6-23 

4*32 4-22 

4*16 4*19 

8*88 3*82 

— 3*81 


Singly ionized atom, 

». 

Obe, Calc. II. 

^ 75*28 72-3 

2 47*5 - 

3 31*7 

4 (16) 


29*3 

26*2 

24*4 
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and that only in the case of the alkalies has the coefficient of 
locZ a magnitude (0*6664) which can be accurately repre- 
sented by the fraction 2/3. In the 4th group the coefficient 
is also close to 2/3, viz., 0*6669, but the equation was fitted 
only to carbon and tin, and so does not represent an average 
value for the group. 

Table III. 

Ionization Potentials of the Alkaline Earths. 


I. Log n*V=0*6316 log Z+ 1*1605. 
II. Log n*V=0*6188 log Z + 1*4667. 


Slement. Z. 


Neutral atom. Singly i onised ato m, 
^Obs CalZ^I. Obs. ^ Oalc. II. 


Beryllium .... 

.. 4 

2 

Mi^esium .... 

.. 12 

3 

Calcium ....... 

.. 20 

4 

Strontium .... 

.. 38 

5 

Barium 

... 56 

6 

Badium ...... 

... 88 

7 


9*28 

8*^ 

18*14 

17*3 

7-61 

7*72 

14*97 

15*1 

609 

6*02 

11*82 

11*7 

5*67 

6*78 

10*98 

11*1 

519 

5*09 

9*95 

979 

(5-4) 

5*01 

10*23 

9*53 


Table IV. 

Ionization Potentials of 3rd Group Atoms. 
I. Log n®V=0*6413 log Z+10745. 

II. Log «*V=0*6870 log Z+ 1*4620. 


Element. 

Z. 


Neutol atom. 

Singly ionised atom. 

— A — 

». 

Obs. 

Calc. I. 

"obs. 

0»lc.II. 

Boron 

. 5 

2 

8*33 

— 

23*98 

21*9 

Aluminium ..... 

. 13 

3 

5*96 

6*84 

18*75 

19*2 

Gallium 

. 31 

4 

5*97 

6*72 

18-9 

Indium 

. 49 

5 

5*76 

— 

(16-8) 

— * 

Thallium 

. 81 

6 

6*08 

5*49 

20*30 

16*5 


Figures 1 and 2 also show that in nearly all eases the first 
member of each group exhibits definite departures from the 
linear relationship. This anomalous behaviour of tte 
elements of the first period is characteristic of most of the 
group relationships in the periodic system. It also appears, 
fudging from the ionization potential of the radium atom 
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xm 1.1 TTT \ anoth 6 r iloviatioM froiH the linoar i 

(Table lll.)» that anotDer ue^i ^ exceptional 

ship occurs in the P«"f ' f from its nuclear 

character o£ the radium a C P jQuigation potwittals 

instability) is quite apparent Foy h« - Pj 

s.™, >». i-. 

Table V. 

loniaation Potentials o£ 4th Group Atoms. 

I. Log «*V=0-6669 log Z+rg23. 
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Eleaient 
Oacbon ® 

Silicon 

0eri3aaiiium 32 

Tin 

Lead 


#4 ’ 

gn»V: 

=0- 

7134 log Z+1 



Neutral atom. 

z. 

n. 

Oalc. I. 

6 

2 

11*22 - 

14 

3 

8*12 8*77 

32 

4 

7*85 8*56 

50 

5 

7*37 — 

82 

6 

7*38 7*13 


Table VI. 


lugay 

Ohs, Calc. IL 

24*28 
16*27 


16*6 

14*52 

14*97 


16*4 

14*3 


Ionization Potentials of 5th Group Atoms. 
I. Log ,i*V=0-6577 log Z+ 1-1994.^ 


Element. Z. 

Eitrogefi 

Pbospliorns ... 15 

Arsenic ^ 

Antimony . •••• 
Bisnmtb 83 



Neutral atom. 

Singly ionized atom. 

w. 

Obs. 

0«Sc. I. 

^bs. Calc. 11. 

2 

14'18 

14-2 

29*47 

3 

10-3 

10*5 

19*81 — 

4 

3*96 

9*81 


5 

8*35 

8*38 

— — ■ 

6 

8*0 

8*00 

29*5 


loniiatiou ataJohrStistt” »t <Sun dei»«o** »t 

jnembers of their respe .i?~. of the ionization potential 
calculated wi& theol^rve T equations do not 

S. .rte «t prigTMio. ot Ih. 
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the calculated values are very close to that of the homologous 
element directly above it. 

The ionization potential of the neutral arsenic atom is given 
as 9’4 volts in the * International Critical Tables,’ and 9*96 
volts in the X4iDdoit-Born8tein “Tabellmi.” The value of 

Table VII. 

Ionization Potentials of the 6th Group Atoms. 

I. Log «*V=0*6518 log Z+ 1*1836. 


Keutml atom. siingiy ionized atom. 

bliement, Z, u. ^ * v 

Obs, Calc. I. Obs. Calc, 11. 

Oxygen d 2 13*56 14*8 — 

Sulphur 16 3 10*31 — 23*30 — 

Selenium 34 4 (9*5) — — 

Tellurium 52 5 — 80* — — 

Polonium 84 6 — . 7*6 — — 


Table VIII. 

Ionization Potentials ol the 7th Group Atoms. 
I. Log naV=0*7121 log Z+ 1*1904. 


Keutral atom. Singly ionized atom. 

Element. 2. a. — 

Obe. Calc. 1. Obs. Oslo. IL 

Fluorine S - 17'4 18’5 34’0 — 

Chlorine 17 3 12-9(5 - 22-6 — 

Bromine 35 4 12-2 — — — 

Iodine 53 5 10 10-5 - — 

Eka-iodine 85 6 — 10 — — 


9*96 volts is in better agreement with the equation for the 
5th group atoms than the former. Again, it appears that 
the value of 8*0 volte assigned to bismuth in the * Inter- 
national Critical Tables ’ is a closer approximation to the 
ionization potential than the value of 7*25 volte ascribed to 
the element in the Tabellen.” In the halogen family, the 
value of 10 volte given in the * International Oriticml Tables^ 
as the constant for iodine is in better agreement with the 
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line passing through ohlorine and bromine than the estimate 
of 8 volts found in the other compendium* 

!Ch6 equations permit an estimation of the ioniaation 
pofontkis of several heavy elements. For the neutral atoms 
these estimates are ; 11*6 volts for radon, 3*81 volts for eka* 
csssium, 8*0 volts for tellurium, 7*6 volts for polonium, and 
10 volts for ^ka-iodine. The ionization potential of tiie 
singly ionized radium atom is 10*23 volts, the value calculated 
from Equation IL (Table HI.) is only 9*53 volts ; if this 
behaviour is typical of all the atoms occurring in the 7th 
period, then the estimates for radon and eka-csesium are 
probably too low. K. T. Bainbridge has estimated the 
ionization potential of eka-<^sium from the alkali and alkaline 
earth isoelectronic levels, and ascribes to the constant a value 
of 4*05i 0*05 volts. The following equations mcpress the 
ionization potentials of the heavy alkali and alkaline earth 
metals somewhat better than the equations given in Tables 
II. and III. 

Alkalies ............ «*V=9*836 Z2'3^2‘58. 

Alkaline Earths... n»V=12*60 2*38. 

By extrapolation, the second equation leads to a value of 
5*13 volts for the neutral radium atom, which is only a 
small improvement on the value calculated in Table III., 
since the observed ionization potential is 5*4 volts. Extra- 
polation of the equation for tne alkalies gives 3*89 volts as 
the ionization potential of eka-csesium. This value just 
exceeds that of caesium, but it is well to note that a purely 
empirical formula, based on the normal trend of the ionization 
potentials in the alkali group, would yield a value much lower 
than that of caesium. 

In the case of the singly ionized atoms the variation of 
n^V with Z*^^ is not as uniform as for the neutral atoms. 
Only in the cases of the noble gases and the alkaline earths 
are sufficient data available for the evaluation of the coeffi- 
cients on averaged points. The slopes of the lines repre- 
senting these families are 0*7671 and 0*6188 respectively ; 
these figures can be interpreted as approaching the fraction 
2/3 only in a very approximate way. In the alkali group 
the ionization potentials of only lithium, sodium, and potassium 
are definitely known. An estimate of 16 volts is given 
in the “ Tabellen for the second ionization potential of 
rubidinm. This valne deviates considerably from the familv 
line ; the number found bj’^ extrapolation is 29 volts, which 
probably represents the true value, as the same equation 
predicts the ionization potential of lithium with only a small 
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urmr. A r0<mt aoaly&is of the spectra of rubidium and 
casium by Laporte, Miller, and Sawyer reveals that the 
ionization potential of the singly ionized atoms are 27*3 and 
23*4 volts respectively. 


Summary. 

From considerations of the interatomic distance between 
atoms in crystals, Hume-Rothery has deduced that is 
approximately a linear function of The present analysis 
shows that for the neutral atoms the theorem is essentially 
correct, but that a better correlation of the properties of the 
members of a specific group is given by the relationship : 
log n^Y=a log Z where the coefficient a approaches the 
fraction 2/3 in the several periodic groups. For singly 
ionized atoms the latter relationship is also valid, but the 
values of a exhibit more marked deviations from the 
theoretical limit than in the case of the neutral atoms. 
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CIX. The Photoelectric Properties of Films of Beryllium^ 
Aluminium.^ Magnesium^ and Thallium. By H, DE Laszi.0, 
Sir William Ramsay Laboratories of Physical and Inorganic 
Chemistry^ University College^ London^ and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass* 

SimMARY. 

Opaque films formed by the evaporation of the above metals 
in high vacuum on to a previously degassmi surface were 
examined with respect to their photoelectric properties in 
monochromatic Hgnt. Measurements were made between 
X 5000 and 2400 A., and the photoelectric response in coulomW 

♦ Communicated by Prof. F. G. Dcaman, C.B.E., M« A., F.RS. 
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per erg as well as in electrons per quantam was plotted 
against the wave-length. Magnesium was found to be a 
suitable surface to use in the construction of photoelectric 
cells for measurement in the ultra-violet. 


Object of Investigation, 

^ I ^HE work here described was part of a programme for 
A measuring accurately the photoelectric response (in 
absolute units) versus wave-length (both visible and ultra^ 
violet) of a number of commercial photocells. The results 
obtained with these cells, although of interest industrially, 
were not suitable for scientific publication, owing to the 
fact that no two cells were reproducible. This was due to 
the presence of gas, and hence the sensitivity of the metal 
surface was variable. 

Since much time had been expended in devising suitably 
accurate methods of measurement, we decided to determine 
the photoelectric properties of a number of elements, chiefly 
with the object of using such cells in lieu of thermopiles for 
energy measurements in the ultra-violet in conjunction with 
quantitative photochemical work, and for use in automatically 
measuring the variation in concentration of substances in 
the state of vapour or solution which absorb strongly in the 
ultra-violet and not in the visible. 

Aluminium and magnesium have already been examined 
but the results showed that there was a constant change in 
the photoelectric sensitivity, owing to gas being present. 
Nor could this have been avoided with the technique then 
available. We have sought to elirninate the factors of error- 
present in the above investigation, and have obtained 
reproducible results for Be, Al, Mg, andTh. 


Exfebimental. 

1. Preparation of the Metal Films, 

In determining the photoelectric eifficiency of a metal, it is 
of primary importance that all the incident light should be 
absorbed by the metal itself. This condition is best realized 
if the metal to be examined be deposited on the inner surface 
of a sphere, leaving only a small opening iu the sphere for 
the radiation to enter by. Since the amount of energy 
available in the form of monochromatic radiation is usually 
very small the photoelelectric currents are correspondingly 
small. For this reason it is essential that there snould m a 
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verj high leakage resistance between anode and cathode. 
In order to measure the true photoelectric effect the whole 
operation of forming the film is conducted in the highest 
available vacuum so as to avoid occluded films of gas. After 
many attempts, a cell of the type shown (fig. 1) was developed 
for these measurements. 

The metals examined were the purest type available. 
Small pieces of metal (M) were spot-welded on to a 2 mm. 
widb ring of degassed tantalum (Ta), which in i^ turn was 
supported by a nickel wire (N) and sealed with tungsten 
through the pyrex stem (Z). The Ta had been previously 
degassed by heating for a few minutes at lOOCP 0. and was 

Fig. 1. 


c 



then allowed to cool to room temperature in a high vacuum. 
This procedure removed any occluded gases. The metals to 
be examined had previously been distilled in high vacuum. 
The bulb of the cell was made of pyrex, and a quartz window 
was sealed into the bulb with the aid of a graded seal (S). 
Un heating Ta with a high-freq^nency current applied 
externally the metals present on the ring volatilized and 
deposited on to the walls of the bulb. Owing to a continu- 
ation of the window tube through the ring, none of the 
metal was able to reach the quartz window. A short piece 
of platinum strip attached to a piece of tungsten wire (0) 
wi^ melted on to the inner surface of the bulb in order to 
provide electrical oonkct with the film. The upper part of 
the anode stem was slightly belled out (B), while the outer 
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fart of the stem was contracted below (B). In this way no 
metal could be deposited below the seal (Z). The leakage 
resistance of the cells used was of the order of 10"*^ amps. 
Before heating Ta the entire cell was baked out at 400^ C. 
for sereral boors while attached to a 3-stage quartz Volmer 
mercury pump. A liquid air-trap was provided between 
ihe seal and the pump. In this way we hoped to remove 
occluded gases that might be present on the interior of the 
bulb. When the experiment was ended the stem was 
-cracked oflf at (C), a new charged Ta ring was welded on to 
the nickel, the interior cleaned with hot nitric and chromic 
acids, and the stem re-sealed on to the bulb. Sufficient metal 
was evaporated to render the film opaque. 


2. Method of measuHng small Photoeleetric Currents. 

The Wheatstone Bridge valve method of measuring small 
currents developed by Wynne-Williams^*^ was tried, but 
found to be insufficiently sensitive owing to the small 
cnrrents available. In the end a modified Rosenberg 
method was evolved. This method consists of measuring 
the drop of potential through a high resistance, R, in which 
the photocell cnrrent flows. As long as this drop does not 
exceed 1 or 2 volts, the impedance of the resistance is 
negligible compared to that of the photocell. Resistances 
of the order of 10® to 10^^ ohms were necessary, and after 
trying a number of types, that described by Gyemant^^^ was 
found to be the most satisfactory. These resistances con- 
sisted of glass tubes 4 ins. in length and ^in. in diameter^ 
with a platinum wire sealed into either end, filled with a 
mixture of pure benzol containing O' 7 per cent. o£ picric 
acid by weight. Pure ethyl alcohol is added in sufficient 
quantity to give the desired resistance. 

These resistances were calibrated against a 200,000 ohm 
standard with the aid of a sensitive galvanometer, and had 
the following values : 3*56 x 10^ fl, 1'46 x 10® 11, 1*50 x 10^^ fi. 
They showed a very low temperature coefficient, the variation 
being less than 0'2 of 1 per cent, over the range 15-20*^ C. 

The circuit used is shown in fig. 2 and is self^vident. 
Any current flowing in the circuit causes a drop of potential 
in the resistor W. This charges and deflects the needle, N, 
of a Lindemann electrometer which is returned to zero 
with the aid of a potentiometer, P. The balancing voltage, 
V, across P, is read by means of a precision millivoltmeter, 
M. Knowing V and resistance W, the current can be 
calcula^. 
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entire circuit, including electrometer and microscope 
for rmding the same, was most carefully shielded by placing 
in an iron box, B, from which only the eyepiece of the latter 
protruded* 

The photocell and high resistance were mounted in a 
separate metal box, B, the lead from the cell anode to the 
electrometer being carefully insulated with a quartz tube 
and shielded with metal braid* The box and contents were 
mounted on a rider which could slide along an optical bench 
placed at right angles to the exit beam of the monochromator* 
Currents greater than 10"“^^ amperes could be measured with 
precision, and 10*"^^ could be detected. 

Fig. 2. 


SOVoltS 



C, photoelectric ceil; W, high resistance; S, earthing switch ; Q, elecko- 
meter quadrants charged to about 30 volts; N, electrometer 
needle; L, Grid leaks 1-2 megohms; P, potentiometers about 
2000 obnis ; 1>, 90- volt battery. 


3. Source of Light. 

In order to reach a high degree of accuracy in onr 
measurements it was necessary to have a strong source of 
monochromatic ultra-violet radiation. If this were weak, 
although a reading might be obtained with the photocell, 
yet the radiation energy would not be sufficient to give good 
readings with a thermopile. 

The constricted mercurv arc, as developed by Forbest^>, 
was found to be suitable when run at 1 ampere and 100 volte. 
The dif^harge took place m a quartz capillary 2 mm. I.D. 
and about 25 turn. long. This was placed very cl(^ to the 
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slit of the monochromator. To keep the arc steady a large 
inductance (several hundred Henries) placed ^ 
with it, and a controlled blast of air wm directea on to the 
capillary. After horning for about 10 
de^triiies to some extent and a yellow coating forms in the 

Table. 


Beryllifiuu 

Aluminium. 

Magnesiuma 

Thallium. 

001)1. 
A. orga 

oketFon 

quantum 

ooul. 

ergs 

xio-’». 

electron 

quantum 

coul. 

ergs 

Xl0-‘‘. 

electron 
quantum * 

couL 

XlO**!^ 

electron ^ 
quanh^ 

mn - 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mi — 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

mi -8 

*0000021 

— 

— 

21*6 

•00061 

— 


4039 3-9 

•000012 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


.3665 24-3 

•000084 

•8 

•000027 

67-7 

*0020 

— 

— 

3341; 91-6 

•00034 

2*4 

•000088 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

3130 148 

■00066 

3-8 

•00016 

2624) 

•010 

2*4 

4)000096 

3032 182 

•00076 

4*9 

•00020 

— 

— 

6*3 

000026 

2967 201 

•00083 

3*6 

•00023 

4270 

*018 

101 

*000042 

2898 — 

— 

6-6 

•00028 

6404) 

*023 

— 

— 

2806 290 

*0013 

7*8 

■00034 

7384) 

*033 

21*7 

•0000^ 

2699 359 

•0016 

1 


— 


808 

00014 

2663 — 

— 

12*0 

► -00053 

12004) 

•066 

^•9 

•00018 

2636 331 

•0016 

12-7 

•00062 

1330-0 

065 

62*8 

00026 

2483 319 

•0016 

11*9 

■00060 

1260-0 

•063 

62*8 

mm 

3389 - 

— 

0 

0 

792-0 

*041 

44*0 

00023 


interior: the latter could be removed with hydrofluoric acid, 
but owing to the former, the capillary must be renewed 
from time to time. The monochromator was of the constant 
deviation type in which a triple quartz <’> prism was can^ 
.to rotate in a novel way that has alre^y been dosonb^ 
elsewhere The lenses were quartz-fluorite aenromame 
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30 and were free from any yisible flnor^ 

eenee. 

4. Radiation Energy Measurement. 

The radiant energy incident on the photocell was always 
meaanred in absolute units before and after each photo- 
electric observation^ This was done by pushing a thermopile 
mounted on a rider along the same optical bench on which 
the photocell was mounted. Thus either the cell or the pile 
would be placed quickly and accurately in the path of the 
light. A i^hotographic shutter was mounted in front of the 
exit lens of the monochromator. The thermopile consisted 


Fig. 3. 



Wav« ier^th m Angstroms 


of 17 elements of copper and bismuth and had alsilver target 
which measured 20x2^ mm. It was calibrated against a 
standard lamp (Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.O.),. 
and its sensitivity was found to be 

energy __ 0*39 X 10~* watts 
mm. deflexion mm. 

Measobements. 

Our results are tabulated in the Table, W e have inclnded 
values for what might be called the true photoelectric 
eflBoiency^*®> of the surface in question at «ich wave-length,. 
». electrons omitted per quantnm of incident energy. 'He 
PA«.J%.S.7.Vol.l3.No.88./«nel932. 4G 
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Conclusion* 
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•CX. Discharges maintained by Electrical Oscillations in 

Solenoids. By G. D* YabkoL0, B.A.^ Merton College^ 

Osford ** 

(1) TT is well known that the electric force inside a soienoM^ 
X which forms part of an oscillating circuit, conshite 
of two distinct parts: a force due to the difference in 
potential B between the ends of the solenoid, and a force 
proportional to the rate of change of the magnetic field. 
The force due to the potential difference E may be referred 
to as the ^‘electrostatic force, and tbe force due fo the 
change of the magnetic field as the “ electromagnetic force;” 

The relative magnitudes of these two forces will obviously 
depend upon the dimensions of the solenoid. A simple 
calculation shows, however, that in solenoids of the dimensions 
•of those generally used for exciting high-frequency discharges 
in gases, the electrosfotic force is much greater than the 
electromagnetic force. Thus, in a solenoid of radius 5 cm., 
with turns 1 cm. apart, the electrostatic force is about thirty 
times as large as the electromagnetic force f. 

High-frequency currents are obtained in rarefied gases 
when the tube coutaininy: the gas is placed inside the solenoid. 
The currents may bo excited either by damped oscillations 
•obtained with condenser discharges, or by continuous oscilla- 
tions maintained by valves. 

An account of the earlier experiments on electrodeless 
discharges, which were made with damped oscillations, is 
given by Mierdel in the Physikalische Zeitsehrift f . 

Many early investigators supposed that the electrodeless 
discharges excited by the high-frequency currents in a 
solenoid are due to tl>e electromagnetic force. This view 
WHS held by Hittorf, who first obtained electrodeless 
discharges in 1884. 

Lecher, however, showed that when the electrostatic force 
is reduced by means of a screen consisting of strips of tinfoO, 
inserted between the solenoid and the bulb containing tbe 
gas, it is impossible to obtain a discharge. He was thus led 
to the conclusion that the electrodeless discharges excited by 
the currents in the solenoid are due to the electrostatic force. 

In these early experiments with damped oscillations, it was 
difficult to make any measurements either of the potential 

* 

♦ Oommimica^ bj Pref. J. S. Towus^d, F.B.S. 

f J. S. Townsend and H. H. Donaldson, Phil Mag. v. p«17d (1928). 

I G. Mierdel, Zeit, xxv. p, 240 (May 1924). 

4 G 2 
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difference E between the ends of the solenoid, or of the 
current flowing in the solenoid. 

More recently, however, Townsend and Donaldson, using 
continuous oscillations, have made accurate measurements of 
the potential differences necessary to excite electrodeless 
discharges under various conditions, and have come to the 
same conclusions as Lecher. 

^ In the last two or three years, other physicists * have also 
made experiments with continuous oscillations, and have 
sought to explain the results of their experiments on the 
hypothesis that the discharge is of electromagnetic origin. 

As their arguments do not appear to be conclusive, it was 
considered desirable to make further experiments in order to 
find the relative itnportance of the electrostatic and electro- 
magnetic forces. For this purpose, I have made two 
different investigations with continuous oscillations, both of 
which give very definite results. 

Fig. 1. 


c A 



o a 


(2) In the first of these investigations, I have observed a 
discharge in an electrostatic field and compared the results 
with those obtained in the field inside a solenoid. 

The apparatus used is shown in fig, 1. The solenoid AB 
was 10 cm. long and had thirteen turns of wire of 19 cm, 
diameter. For simplicity, four turns are shown in the figure. 
It was loosely coupled with a continuous wave generator and 
was tuned by the condenser S. The strength of the oscilla- 
tions induced in the solenoid was varied by adjusting this 
condenser. The potential difference E between the ends of 
the solenoid was measured by means of the thermo- 
milliammeter H in series with two condensers of equal 
capacity C, in the same way as in the experiments of 
Townsend and Donaldson. 

The experiments recorded here were all made with oscil- 
lations of wave-length 97 metres ; and the potential 

♦ E, A. MacKinnoii, Phil. Mag. xiii. p; 605 tNov. 1929) ; C. T, Kaipps, 
Phys, Rev. xxxvii. p. 756 {Maich 1931); H. Smith, W, A. Lynch, 
I?. Hilbery/ Fhys. Rev, xxxvii. p. 1091 (May 1931) ; F. Esekagon, 
Comptes cxciL p. 1213 (May 1931). 
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differences given are the root mean square values expressed 
in volts. 

The method of obtaining the same electrostatic field as that 
inside the solenoid, but without the accoinpanyirrg electro- 
magnetic field, was similar to that used by Esclangon. 
Alternate turns of the solenoid were connected to seven 
equally-spaced coaxial wire rings of the same diameter as the 
turns of the solenoid, and forming a cage OD of the same 
length as the solenoid. Each ring was at the same potential 
as the point on the solenoid to which it was connected, and 
therefore the electrostatic force inside the cage was approxi- 
mately the same as that in the solenoid. 

The discharges were produced in a bulb of 12 cm. diameter, 
containing neon at a pressure of about 1 mm. 

(3) It was found that there is no discharge in the gas until 
the potential difference between the ends of the solenoid 
reaches a certain value Ej, at which the discharge starts 


Table I. 




Solenoid. 

Cage. 


E, 

*245 

260 


B. 

118 

125 


suddenly. If the potential is increased, the current in the 
gas increases, and if the potential is decreased, the current 
decreases. There is a certain minimum potential Ej, however, 
below which it is impossible to maintain even a small current 
in the gas, 

When the bulb is held inside the cage the same phenomena 
are observed. The values found for Ei and E^ when the 
bulb was in the solenoid and when it was in the cage are 
shown in Table I. 

The fact that the potentials Ei and Eg obtained with tbe 
bulb in the solenoid are nearly the same as those obtained 
with the bulb in the cage shows that the electromagnetic 
force is unimportant in starting or maintaining the discharge. 

(4) In the second investigation the electrostatic force 
inside the solenoid was reduced by means of screens placed 
inside the solenoid, as in Lecber^s experiment. 

Four screens were made consisting of strips of tinfoil 
5 mm. wide pasted on the inside of paper cylinders, in a 
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direction pantlUl to the axis. The 

apart of the strips in the four screens were as follows . 

I. Strips 30 cm. long and 5 mm. apart. 

II. „ 30 cm. „ ,, 1®“* ” 

III. « 15 cm. „ n 5 mm. ,, 

IV. „ 15 cm. „ » 1 ®®* 

When a screen was inserted in a solenoid^ it was found 
that there is no discharge in a bulb placed 

^hen the potential difference between the ends 

is equal to the ptential E, given in Table I. dmlmrge 
does not start until the potential is raised to a value * i 
laruerthan E.. In the same way, the miniinum wtentia 
Fo which will maintain a discharge in t^ gas is muchlarger 
thar £ The values found for Ft and F„ when screen III. 
Js used; are shown in Table II., with the values of Etand E, 
for comparison. 

Table II. 


Fi 

F. 


2500 

880 


E, 

E, 


245 

118 


It is seen from the table that when this screen is used the 
pototial F„ .kick U ‘ 

“eatwCk, ...liuta . fckarg. .k. 
potential F* must be over seven times as great th 

‘’‘’wt^'a^y of the screens except No. III. a potential 
di&rence li 2700 volts between the ends of the solenoid 

“d tken to traitor Iko bulb ,o its o.utr.1 pstbOT ■"“i* [J* 

different screens are shown in Table 111. 

(5) These results, and those given J“^Ys ^Suced^^^ 
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which must be applied between the ends oi the solenoid in 
order to stari a discharge^ or to maintain a small current^ 
is very much larger (in some cases more than twelve times^ 
larger) than the potential necessary when no screen is used. 

In the first investigation it is shown that the potential which 
is required to start a discharge when the bulb is inside the 
cage, where there is no electromagnetic force, is practically 
tile same as that required when the bulb is inside the solenoid. 

Both investigations show that the discharge obtained when 
the bulb is inside the solenoid is due almost entirely to the 
electrostatic force. 

The question arises whether the discharges obtained with 
the screens are maintdne«l by the electromagnetic force, or 
by an electrostatic force due to incomplete screening. 

Referring again to the results shown in Table III., it is 
seen that the potential Fg, which is required to maintain a 
small current in the gas, is not constant, but depends on the 

Table III. 


Screen. I. II. Ill IV. 


Fa \m 1250 860 900 


screen used. The value found for Fj is lower with screen 
III. than with any other screen ; and, similarly, the value of 
Fg is higher with screen II. than with any other screen. 
From its construction we should expect screen II. to be the 
most effective, and screen III. the least effective. 

The fact that the potential Fj, necessary to mainteiin a 
small discharge, varies from screen to screen shows tba4i the 
discharge obtained when the bulb is inside a screen is due, 
at any rate partly, to an electrostatic force arising from 
incomplete screening. 

(6) That the discharge is also due partly to the electro- 
magnetic force in this case is shown by measuring the 
potential which will maintain a discharge when the bulb 
is inside the cage, and a screen is inserted in the cage, knj 
discharge obtained under these conditions will be due entirely 
to the electrcatatic force arising from incomplete screening. 

In all cases it was found that the potential G 2 is ^eater 
than Fg for the same screen. With screens I. and II. it is 
impossible to maintain a discharge, even thougRthe potential 
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difference between the ends o£ the 

volts and with no screen is it possible ® ;!L 

The values found for G„ with the values of f , for compariso , 

are shown in Table IV. ij^i. fi- shown in 

The difference between the ® onlv be 

Table IV. and the corresponding -lenoid 

due to the electromagnetic force, ®"®., j possible to 

but not in the cage ; while the fact that it w possible to 
maintain a discharge when a screen is used inside the g 
Is further evidence that the screening is not perfect, and tto 
a. obtained when 

solenoid are duo partly to an electrostatic force. 

f71 As has been mentioned already, we should e^pect 
th^theory of the electric field that 

tideS^solenoid used in these experiments “U®h 

less than the electrostatic force. In order to compare these 

Table IV . 


Screen. 

I. 

IL 

IIU 

IV. 

»2 

Over 

2700 

Over 

2700 

1180 

1600 


1160 

1250 

860 

960 


forces experimentally, measurements nave oeeuu-.,,. 

electromotive force e induced in a its plane 

in a central position inside the solenoid, with its plane 
perpendicular^o the axis. The electromagnetic force in the 
Lib is then found by dividing the electromotive force by 

%“r£rgA*lj U|h.r„i«.,.» .ire, t. .bich i. 

soldered a thermo-couple, is included in the loop, it 
possible to measure the current R^re 

io calculate the electromotive force e. For, if L “ " 
the inductance and resistance respectively of the io p, 
the current i is given by 




where f* and are the mean squares of the current and the 

SEnf ^InX^expe^^^^^^^^ m“2h lar^r than 

B, so fbnt the electromotive force is given by 
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It was found that the current iBowing in a loop of wire of 
about 9 cm. diameter is so large as considerably to reduce 
the potential difference between the ends of the solenoid, 
when the latter is kept tuned to resonance with the oscillator. 
Accordingly, the currents in the loop were reduced by adding 
extra inductance in the form of two parallel straight wires, 
AB and 0-D, placed outside the solenoid in such a position 
that there was no electromotive force induced in them by the 
currents in the solenoid. This arrangement is sho^vn in fig* 2, 
where the dots represent a section of the solenoid, 'fhe 
connexions between the two parallel wires and the loop 
passed between two turns of the solenoid, and a thermo- 
inilliammeter H was included in the circuit between Band D. 

Fig. 2. 

e A • • 

CIZZZZZI>==-= : 

£> C . 

The values thus found for the electromotive force e 
iuduced in a circular loop of 9 cm. diameter are given in 
volts in Table V., the potential difference between tiie ends 
of the solenoid being adjusted to the values of Fg given in 
Table III. 

It is seen that when the potential difference between the 
ends of the solenoid is just sufficient to maintain a discharge. 

Table V. 


Screen. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV, 

e 

•JO 

22 

Id 

16 

V, 

1160 

1250 

860 

960 


the electromagnetic force inside the screen at 4*5 cm. from 
the axis {e/9^) is in no case as great as 1 volt per cm. In 
the case when no screen is used the electromotive force e is 
1*6 volts and the electromagnetic force is less than 0*1 volt 
per cm., whereas the potential difference Eg between the ends 
of the solenoid is 118 volts. The maximum value of the 
electrostatic force is therefore about 12 volts per cm. (since 
the length of the solenoid is 10 cm.). Even suppcming that 
the electrostatic force at 4*5 cm. from the axis is half this, 
namely, 6 volts per cm., it is seen that the electrostatic force 
is at least sixty times as large as the electromagnetic force 
when there is no screen. 
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the gas does not exceed th 4 the ends of 
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the solenoid is increased o ii „m.j.ent a large current 

potential ® JJ “ tJ^e is no corresponding increase 

is obtained m tbe gas, but . increase in the 
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la m T H AWBERY’S “ Note on Heatflow throng a 

the use of the principle of similitude in neat p 
* J. S. Townsead, Phil. «<«;*»*• ?• 
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oonclnsions are, in fact, particular cases of the more general 
result given below, which follows immediately from the* 
principle* 

§ 1 - 

Consider the heat-flow by conduction in any hetero- 
geneous body, with given surface temperatures. The 
principle of similitude can only be applied to similar systems,. 
i. e., to systems of fixed shape but differing in size. Further,, 
in the present example, the distribution of the impressed 
surface temperalures must be fixed, while the absolute values 
are varied ; also the distribution of the tbermai conductivity 
within the body (if not uniform ) must be fixed while the 
absolute values are varied. If these conditions are fulfilled,, 
the principle of similitude shows that the effective thermal 
conductivity, measured between any corresponding pairs of 
points, is independent of the size and surface teinperatures^ 
and is proportional to the conductivity at any specified point. 

These results follow directly from the principle, since the 
size i, surface temperature and conductivity k, which have 
dimensions L, 0, and respectively, cannot be 

armnged to form a dimensionless group ; the systems are 
therefore similar whatever the values of and L The 
effective conductivity A', measured between any pair of 
corresponding points, can be arranged with k in the 
dimensionless group H/k only ; hence k* is independent of ly 
0^ and proportional to it. It is assumed that the conductivity 
k is independent of the temperature. 

The cases considered by Mr. Awbery of similar solids in 
contact, with the intervening spaces either conducting or 
non-conducting, are particnlar examples of the above result, 
as also is Prof. Lees’s case of a material made in check-board 
fashion with the black and white squares of different 
conductivities, the heat-flow being in the plane of the board. 
It also follows that, in Mr. Awbery^s case, provided the ratio 
of the conductivity of the solids to that of the material filling 
the intervening spaces is constant, the effective conductivity 
is proportional to the conductivity of the solids. 

The general result is applicable to auy shapes or conduc- 
tivity distributions, and to any distribution of impressed 
surface temperatures. 

§ 2. Surface Heat Transfer* 

Another case of some interest is that of a system of 
perfectly conducting bodies, between which heat is transferred 
either directly from surface to surface or between each 
surface and an intervening medium, the heat transfer per 
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unit surface area being proportional to the temperature 
difference and independent of the distance apart of the 
surfaces. In this case the principle of similitude shows that, 
for similar systems, tlie effective conductivity is indepen- 
dent of 6 and proportional to ai, where ct is the surface 
heat transfer coefficient This result is evident from the 
&ct tiiat a cannot be arranged in a dimensionless 

group, while the dependent variable can only be grouped 
with them in the arrangement yjttL 

§ 3* Application to a Granulated Materiah 

§ (1) shows that if the heat transfer across the air spaces 
in a granulated materal were by conduction alone, the 
effective conductivity would be independent of the linear sixe 
of the grains, for geometrically similar grain structures. 
The effective conductivity would not be proportional to the 
conductivity of the grain material unless the ratio of the 
conductivity of the air to that of the grains were constant. 
Mr, Awbery has since pointed out, in correspondence with 
me on the subject, that since the conductivity of air is wry 
small in comparison with that of most solids, it can often 
effectively be taken as zero. In this case the effective 
cond activity would be proportional to that of the solid 
material. These conditions are approached for very small 
air spaces, in which convection is restricted, while radiation 
is of decreasing importance compared with conduction, 
especially at low temperatures. 

On the other band, if the heat transfer across the spaces 
were independent of their distance apart, and if the grains 
were perfect conductors* § (2) shows that the effective con- 
ductivity would be directly proportional to the grain size. 
The larger the air spaces, especially at higher temperatures, 
and the higher the conductivity of the grains, the more 
nearly are these conditions approached. 

Practical cases must fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. 


(3X11. JSote on the Electrocapillary Effect of Capillary-adm 
Oryanic Molecules. By A. W. Davis, B.Sc.^ Mardan 
Research Scholar^ Washington Singer Laboratories^ 
Universiiy College^ Exeter^. 

T he electrocapillary curve of a solution of a capillary- 
active electrolyte is approximately parabolic. If to 
such a solution be added a capillary-active non-electrolyte, 
* Oommunicated by Prof. F. H. Newman, D.Sc. 
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e*g*f one b£ the alcohols, and the electrocapillar j curve o£ the 
mixed solution be obtained, the second (modified) .curve ie 
£oi|nd to be depressed in the region o£ the tnaximuin, but on 
either side of the maximum ordinate the curves merge into 
one another and finallj coincide — the modified curve appears 
to be a truncated replica of the primary curve. Crouy * 
discovered this effect of non-electrolytes, and it has since bwn 
stuped byFromkin'tj Butler J, Ockrent§, and Wightraan jj* 
Tlie depression of the interfacial tension has‘ been shown to 
be due to adsorption and orientation of the inorganic mole- 
cules in the mercury-solution interface % . If, however, the 
electrolyte in the primary solution yields an active ion on 
dissociation, then one branch of the electrocapillary curve is 
shifted over its entire length, and. the maximum with it, 
e»g*^ with KI the active I-ion depresses both the left-hand 
branch of the curve and the maximum, the right-hand branch 
coinciding with that of such an inactive solution as KCL 
In the present work the effect of this active ion upon the 
adsorption of active organic molecules in a mixed solution 
was investigated. Normal and twice-normal solutions of 
KI were prepared, and their electrocapillary curves obtained* 
Then to each solution was added sufficient CHjOH to give a 
normal and twice-normal solution of the latter substance, 
and the electrocapillary curves of the four mixed solutions 
so formed were obtained. Measurements were made with 
the aid of an ordinary Lippmann electrometer. The fine 
capillary tubes were drawn out from pieces of *5 mm. bore 
thick-walled capillary tubing, and were attached to the 
vertical tube of the electrometer by means of a short piece 
of pressure tubing. Readings were taken at room-tempera- 
ture which varied from 15° to 17° C. The methyl alcohol 
used was pure and free from acetone, and the solutions were 
saturated with mercurous iodide, the large electrode being 
covered with a thin layer of Hgl to eliminate polarization 
at its surface. The potentials were applied by means of a 
resistance-box potentiometer and an accumulator, the 
accumulator being frequently standardized by balancing 
against a Weston standard cell. 

The resulting curves for the mixed solutions were superim- 
posed on those of the corresponding KI solutions (see figure), 

* Ann, CAtm. viil p. 291 (19(^). 
t Phyinh, xxxv. p. 291 (1926), 

X Free. Hoy. Soc. exxiL p. 899 (1^). 

I Joiim. Phys. Chem. xxxiv* p. 2297 (19801. 
il Ikid. XXXV. p. 8298 (1981), 

•f Framkin, * Uolleid Sympe^ium Aaaaal,* vii. (1929^. 
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A- across the interface increases until, with 

*^*oertoin^ applied potential difference depending on t e 
a, certain appucu ja snbstances in solution, the 

“"f ‘ZJg. toHn” another; the 
primary and then coinciding with that 

r"£ ttotLt * o^rn “ W^applili. potonUal 
dne to ^rresDonding tothe maxunum, the 

differences less than that cone^ponai^^^^ 

-effhctis slightly different, anw n 

electro^pillary ^^"7® “ r adsorbed at the interface, bnt 

r4; aXootada* Th.., » th. intorM.1 
a^in the ® increases positively, ue., as we move 

I^afto thlfeft of the maximum ordinate, the effect of the 
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active organic molecules decreases, and that of the ions 
increases relatively, until the CHgOH molecules adsorbed 
at the interfacial phase, when the interfacial tension is near 
its maximum value, are replaced entirely by the active 
I-ions, and the curves follow the same path as for the pure 
KI solution. The alcohol thus causes a depression of the inter- 
1‘acial tension at the maximum of the electrocapillary curve, 
but the total depression with the mixed solutions is much less 
than the sum of the depressions caused by the I-ions and the 
CH|OH molecules acting separately, the depression 
produced by the alcohol in the KI solution is much less tlian 
that which it causes in a corresponding KOI solution ; in 
the neighbourhood of the maximum, the iodide ions atf'ect 
the values of the interfacial tension, so that the luodilSed 
curves begin to follow more and more closely those of the 
corresponding KI solution until they become identical. 

Thus the modifying effects of the active organic molecules 
are similar whether the primary solute is an active electro- 
lyte or an inactive one, except that the active ions determine 
the form of that branch of the curve corresponding to their 
normal adsorption. This is in accordance with the results 
c£ Butler and Wightman* on the effect of capillary-active 
electrolytes on the adsoi'ption curves of solutions containing 
surface-active substances, and with those of Butler and 
Ockrentfon the adsorption curves of mixtures of snrfacb- 
active salts and non-ioiiized molecules. The latter workers 
found that the effect of the mixture is greater than that of 
either component alone, but much less than the sum of their 
separate effects. 

An attempt was made to repeat Smith’s workj on the 
electrocapiliary curves of aqueous solutions of capillary- 
active and inactive solutes, using alcohol as the solvent 
instead of water. Gouy § found that when he used a Lipp- 
man electrometer in such alcoholic solutions the capillary 
jet soon developed a “sticking” effect (which he termed 
^^demouillape”) ; Newberry II attempted to measure single 
potential differences in alcoholic solutions using such an 
electrometer, and he also found great difficulty in obtaining 
a fine capillary jet that would function, though he records 
ultimate success. 

lu the present work the lubes were drawn out as described 

♦ Zac, mi, 

f Lac, cit, 

X PhiL Trans, cxclii. p. 47 (1900). 

§ Ann, Chim, (7) xxix, p. 14d (1908). 

II Joum. Soc. p. 95^ (1014). 
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above, and great care was taken to keep them clean ; 
using methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol solutions, not one was 
found in which the small meniscus, between the mercury 
and the alcoholic solutions, retained its mobility for more than 
a few minutes. In aqueous solutions, the development of 
such a sticking effect can be checked by allowing the fine 
tubes to stand in distilled water ; but although jets were left 
in pure alcohol for several days, the mercury meniscus still 
lost its mobility in a few minutes, so that only unreliable 
resultsavere obtaii 3 te 3 *^ j^o successful attempt has been made 
to acdouut for this effect ; Gouy merely stated that alcohol 
developed a contact angle with glass, and abandoned further 
work with pure organic solvents. 


CXIII.** The Dielectric Constant of Mtrogen up to 150 jJtmo* 
spheres at 25° 75°, and 125° 0. By A. and 0. Michels, 
Natuurkundig Laboratonum der Gemeente-^Universitek^ 
Afd^ Thermodynamica^ Amsterdam^. (29th Communi- 
cation of the Van der Waals Fund.) 

ri^HE dielectric constant of nitrogen at atmospheric pressure 
A has been measured at several temperatures and at 
pressures up to 226 atm. at room temperature^*^, but no 
measurements have been made over a vnde temperature range 
at higher pressures. The present paper gives the first results 
which have b^n obtained wdth an apparatus designed to 
measure the combined influence of pressure and temperature 
on the dielectric constant. 

The dielectric constant was obtained from the change in 
capacity of a condenser containing the gas under investiga- 
tion. This change in capacity was measured by the standard 
heterodyne beat method. One high-frequency circuit in- 
cluded the pressure condenser and a calibrated variable 
condenser, and the other was stabilised by means of piezo- 
electric quartz* The beat note from these circuits, after 
detection and amplification, was observed with a loud-speaker 
together with the note from a tuning-fork. The tuning-fork 
was kept in vibration in the ordinary way by means of 
a triode valve. During the measurements the variable eon* 
denser was set so that the audible beat between the heterodyne 
note and the tuning-fork disappeared. It was arranged that 
the capacity of the pressure and variable condensers could 
be compared with a normal ^et. 

* Gomitiuaicatod by Prof. F. D, Ponuan, M.A., F.B.S. 
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The pressure condenser consisted of two** precision'^ tubes 
insulated from each other with quartz and placed inside 
a steel vessel. The outer tube was connected to the latter and 
a lead from the inner tube brought through the steel wall 
with quartz insulation. As a result of this arrangement the 
condenser was subjected to hydrostatic* pressure, and the 
change of the zero-capacity due to the deformation of the 
materials could be calculated directly from the linear com- 
pr^sibility* The correction due to temperature changes 
could also be calculated from the expansion coeiH Mdl ^of the 
material. The steel pressure vessel was placecjtl^rJi^rmo- 
stat kept constant within 0*01°. 

The zero-capacity of the condenser was calculated from 
the change in the capacity when the condenser was evacuated 
and filled with benzene. In order to avoid dismantling the 
ap[mratus the benzene was distilled into the evacuated con- 
denser. The value for the dielectric constant of benzene 
(2*259 at 25^) was taken from the work of R. T. iLattey and 
0. Gh^tty The zero-capacity of the condenser was found 
to be 1443 cm. 

Measurements were made with nitrogen guaranteed to 
contain less than 0*01 per cent, oxygen but not entirely free 
from inert gases. The pressure was measured with a spring 
manometer calibrated against a pressure balance. The ex*- 
periments were carried out using a frequency of 503 kilocycles 
(X sz 591 metres). The results are given in Table I. and the 
accompanying figure. 


Tabi^e I. 




^Atm. 

^Amagat. 

€, 

1.10. 

T = 24*83°C. 




0*97 

0*89 

1*0005 

187 

25-7 

23*7 

1*01^ 

182 

49*6 

45*7 

1*0^2 

190 

7i*a 

65*0 

1(W9 

192 

96*9 

88*4 

1*0517 

191 

H8*0 

107*0 

1*0628 

m 

123*4 

111*7 

1*0653 

191 

118*2 

107*1 

1*0®E7 

191 

97*3 

88*8 

1*0518 

191 

72*4 

66*5 

1*0384 

190 


45*2 

141257 

1^ 

25*1 

23*1 

1*0125 

180 
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Messrs. A. atid C. Michels on the 
Table I. {cont^. 


I’Atm. '^Ain«*»t. 


t-1 1 

e+2 • ~d 


. 10 *, 


lO’ua V./. 

0*97 

0*76 

10004 

175 

2605 

20*3 

1*0114 

186 

46-6 

37*8 

1-0217 

190 

73*6 

56*7 

103 ^ 

192 

97*8 

74*7 

1*0432 

190 

118*3 

89*6 

1*0526 

193 

131*8 

99*2 

1-0578 

190 

120*8 

91*4 

1*0536 

192 

97‘8 

74*7 

1*0433 

19:i 

73-8 

56*9 

1*0830 

191 

493 

38*3 

1*0218 

188 

25*3 

19-8 

1-0106 

179 

75-04° €. 

135-8 

102-1 

1-0697 

191 

120-3 

910 

l-a633 

192 

977 

74-6 

1-0435 

191 

73*3 

56*5 

1-0325 

190 

50*7 

39*4 

10225 

189 

26-0 

20-3 

1-0111 

182 

0*97 

0*76 

1-0004 

176 

23*1 

18*1 

1-0100 

185 

53*1 

41*2 

1 - 0-236 

189 

73*1 

56*4 

1-0328 

192 

961 

73*5 

1-0424 

190 

117-5 

89-0 

1-0517 

190 

133*7 

100-6 

1 - 058C 

190 

125-18° C. 

146*2 

92*2 

1-0558 

193 

12 * 2*0 

79*8 

1*0469 

193 

97*0 

64*2 

1*0377 

193 

71*2 

47*6 

1*0275 

191 

M>*1 

33*8 

1<»192 

188 

25*7 

175 

1*0095 

ISl 

0*97 

0*66 

1*0003 

176 

25*4 

17*2 

1*0089 

172 

49*3 

33*2 

1*0185 

184 

74*6 

50-0 

1*0285 

288 

97*2 

64*3 

1*0369 

189 

121 ^ 

79*2 

1*0456 

1 ^ 

132*1 

86*0 

1 * 04 ^ 

189 
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From the experimental figures the yalue of the Clansins- 

Mosotti expression was calculated. The values of 

the density at 25® and 75° were obtained from the eriiic^j 
summary of Bartlelt's isotherm data given by Doming and 

Fig. 1. 





Shxipe^*^ The values at 125° were obtained from the serm 
expression of the nitrogen isotherms given by Holborn and 
Otto^^\ 

With the exception of the points at 1 and 25 atm. (where 
the small value of (c'-'l) made the measurements less 
accurate) the value of the Ckusius-Mosotti expre^ion is seen 
to be independent of pressure and temperature^ Using the 

4H2 
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average value of the constant (191 x 10**) the value of the 
dielectric constant at 1 atm. and 0^ was calculated to be 
1*000573, which compares favourably with the figures given 
in the literature. 

Table II. 


Tangl<«.... 
Bodareu^*^ 
Zahn<i) 
Broxon^^^ . 
Our yalue . 


€== I'OOOSSl 
1*000587 
1*000581 
P000590 
1-000573 


The work is being continue to higher pressures and 
a pressure balance used for measurement. 
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CXIV. On the Su,p€r€0»duetimt^ of Alloys eontaimng Gold 
and Silver, By Prof. •!. 0. MoLbnkah^ FM.S.f J. F. 
Allen, and J. 0. Wilhelm, M,AA 

I N two earlier papers^^^ published by us on the appearance 
of superconductivity in alloys, particular attention was 
paid to the superconductive elements Pb, Sn, and Tl when 
alloyed with the non-superconductive members of the fifth 
group, namely, Bi, Sb, As, and P. It was pointed out at that 
time, that these ulloys in general exhibited higher transition 
temperatures than did the pure superconductive metals alone. 

The present publication is the third of the series, and deals 
with observations made on the alloy systems Ag-Sn, Au-^n,- 
and Au-Pb. Our attention was drawn to these groups by 
the work of de Haas and his associates. De Haas found 

t « Stodeiit of the Nadcmal Research Council of Canada, 
f Commanlcaied by the Authors. 
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that the components AgsSn and AnSn were non-snpercondne- 
tive ; while in a previous investigation bj us, the eutectics of 
Ag-Pb and Au-Pb were found to become superconducting 
at temf)erature8 very close to the transition point of pure 
lead. Tt appeared, therefore, that the effect produced on the 
superconductivity by Au and Ag in Pb <Hffered markedly 
from that produced in Sn. 

This difference was considered worthy of onr closer investi- 
gation* A comparison of the equilibrium diagrams of Ag-Sn, 
Au-Sn, Ag-Pb, and Au-Pb, as determined by Petrenko 
and Vogel showed that the system Ag—Pb pcmes^d 
a simple two brunch melting-point curve with one eutectic, 
whereas the other three systems exhibited more complex 
structures, forming compounds and containing sevemi 
eutectics. The system Ag-Sn possesses the compound 
Ag^Sn ; the Au-Sn system has AuSn, AuSn,, and AuSn^ 
while in the An-Pb system AugPb and AuPbj are present. 
An examination was made of all these compounds and of the 
various eutectiai in the three systems. 

The alloys were prepared in the usual manner, being 
melted together, strained through glass wool, and cast 
in pyrex glass tubes m vacuo. The casting took place 
in a thin section of the tube which bad been dmwti out 
to a length of about five centimetres. As a precaution 
against breakage, some of the alloys being crystalline and 
very brittle, the glass was oracked away only from the ends 
of the sample and the rod was thus left almost completely 
encased in the thin glass tube. To tlie ends of the sample 
were soldered current and potential leads of fine copper wire ; 
the potential drop along the rod was measured on a Cambridge 
Instrument 'Co. vernier Potentioineter. 

Description of ike Alloys, 

(1) The AgSn System, 

(a) Ag-Sn (Eutectic). 

This alloy, which is the main eutectic of the system, con- 
tains 4 per cent. Ag by weight. According to Vogel, the 
eutectic constituents are Sn and AggSu. The measurements 
made on this sample are jpven in Table I. and shown graphi- 
cally in fig. I in comparison with the superconducting curve 
for pure Sn. It will be seen that for this alloy the r^iduid 
resistence above the transition point has increased about five* 
fold and that the superconducting point is about *2^ lower 
than that for pure Sn. 
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Table I. 

Ag-Sn (Entectic). 



B (microhms). 

m,. 


15200 

vm 

273 

13650 

1*000 

85 

3290 

0*2402 

4*2 

288 

•0211 

3-95 

286 

*02095 

3*85 

285 

‘02087 

3‘73 

285 

•02087 

3*615 

263 

*01927 

3-57 

230 

•01818 

3*55 

200 

•01465 

3*54 

150 

*01100 

3*52 

0 

•0000 
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(b) AgaSa-Sn (Eatectic). 

In tha eqailibrinm diagram, this alloy, which contains 59 
per cent. Ag, is given as a minor entectic. The constituents 


Fig. 2. 



Table II. 

AgiSn-Su (Eutectic). 


IPK. 

E (microhms). 

K/Bo- 

300 

1000 

1071 

273 

1775 

1*000 

8i> 

700 

0*394 

10 

275 

*155 

4-2 

m 

•1521 

3*8 

267 

*1504 

3*71 

267 

•1504 

3-67 

193 

•1087 

3*65 

79 

*0445 

3*62 

13 

•0073 

a*60 

•> 

*001113 

3-57 

0 

•0000 


of the alloy are AgySn and the entectic (a) above. It is 
seen from fig. 2 and Table II. that tlie superconducting point 
for this alloy is very slightly higher iban that for (a) above. 
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(c) AgsSn. 

This componnd, which contains 73 per cent. Ag, has 
i)revion?ly l)ep6 examined by de Haas, von Aabel.and Voogd, 
who found it to be non-8upercondn« ting, aWiou^it did show 
a considerable drop in resistance below 3*6 K. Our measure- 
ments made on this alloy (fig. 2 and Table III.) agree very 
closely with those made by de Haas. 

Table III. 

AgsSn, 


T®K. 

B (microhm®)* 

B/Be- 

300’ 

9740 

1*0^ 

273 

9020 

\<m 

85 

4050 

(H49 

8 

2101 

•^2 

42 

mo 

*2285 

3’67 

2m 

•2285 

3-56 

2049 

•2272 

3*44 

1985 

•2200 

3-32 

im 

•2024 

318 

im 

•1810 

3-01 

1434 

•1588 

2-80 , 

1250 

•1387 

; 2 -49 

1050 

•1163 

1-96 

800 

•0888 


(d) AgsSn +3 pr cent. Sn. 

Due to a mishap in the preparation of a sample <>' 
a smll portion of the Ag was not dissolved m the melt. The 
resulting alloy therefore cntamed f ^ ® jy and 

N«,erthel«., measnrementB made on tho .11^ OoW* ^ “ 

S .r. of intomt, .ioo«th.,rf.owlho n.tnr. of tl,ooh.ng. 

from A|rgHu--Sn (Eutectic) to pure Ag^Sn as the percentage 
of Ag increases. In the curve for (d) some of the features 
of the curves for both (6i and (c) are apparent. We have 
Se very steep upper part of the transi ion curve which s 

tlmLlo tta't A) i 1 

« slow final approach to fLw 

(c), however, superconductivity diatppars en i y. 
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(2) The AuSn System, 

{e) AuSn 4 -Sn (Eutectic^, 

The proportion of An here is 9 per cent, by weighty and 
the allo}^ constitutes the main eutectic of the Aa^Sti system. 


TabIiE IV. 

AgaSn -P 3 per cent. Sn. 


K. B (microbms). B/Ed* 


300 

m 

8& 

80 

4'2 

3*9 

3‘78 

3-70 

3*66 

3*62 

3-58 

3-54 

3*62 

3--I9 

3^47 

3*45 

3*40 

3-34 

3*29 

3*24 

3*17 

3i0 

3*03 

2*95 

2*83 

2*65 

2*30 


4737 ^ 
4450 
24S4 
1515 
1500 
1497 
1494 
1488 
1470 
1437 
1287 
960 
816 
630 
540 
429 
294 
189 
120 
84 
63 
45 
33 
21 
15 
10*5 
6 
0 


1*064 

1*000 

0569 

•342 

sm 

-3365 

•3360 

•3348 

‘3330 

*32^) 

mm 

•2155 

•1833 

•1415 

*1212 

-0965 

•0^ 

•0425 

•0270 

*0189 

*0142 

*0101 

*0(^42 

•00472 

•00338 

•00236 

*00135 

•0000 


Tb« data obtaioed (Table V. and dg. 3) sbow that this alloy 
has the highest superconducting temperature oE the system, 
-the point falling about below that for pure 8n. 
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Table V. 

Aii-Sn 4 Sn (Eutectic). 


T® K. B (microlmi*), B/B(i. 


soo 

4830 

lOkB 

273 

4400 

l-DOO 

86 

1210 

0'275 

7-0 

103 

•0234 

4-2 

102 

*0232 

3-7 

101 

•02296 

3-68 

86 

*01933 

3-66 

27 

*00614 

3*63 

16 

*00341 

3*61 

8 

*00182 

3*57 

0 

•0000 



T&tpmrme *K 


if) AuSiu. 

This compound contains 29 per cent. An. The measure- 
ments are given in Table VI. and shown in fig. 3. The 
compound becomes superconducting at 2*4*^ K. 

ig) AuSn 3 -AuS «4 (Eutectic). 

The eutectic between these two compounds contains 40 per 
cent. Au^ and fhe measurements (Table VII. and fig. 3) show 
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that it has a much higher superconducting point than that 
for AuSn 4 ; the transition occurs at 3*125® K. 

(A) AuSug. 

This compound contains 45 per cent. Au. The measure** 
ments obtained are given in Table VIII. and shown 
graphically in fig. 3. The curve is very similar to that for 
AuSni. Superconductivity appears at 2*48° K. 

Table VI. 

AuSn^. 


T^K. 

B (mterobms). 

B/Bo. 

dOO 

11400 

1*095 

273 

li»50 

1*000 

85 

4125 

0*399 

7-5 

603 

•0582 

4*2 

582 

•0562 

288 

570 

•0551 

2-72 

555 

•0538 

2^9 

510 

•04925 

2-66 

300 

•02899 

2*64 

195 

•01885 

2-61 

90 

•0087 

2-58 

42 

•00405 

244 

0 

•000570 

2-4 

0 

•0000 


(i) AuSn. 

De Haas and his associates have measured this alloy and 
announce that it is non-siiperconductive. 

(j) AuSn~Au (Eutectic). 

It was thought that perhaps this eutectic, which contains 
80 per cent. Au, might become superconducting vrithin the 
temperature range of our apparatus. The alloy, however, 
retained a comparatively high resistance down to 1*96 K., as 
shown in Table IX. 

(3) The System. 

(k) AuPb^-Pb (Eutectic), 

This alloy, containing 15 per cent. Au, is the main eutectic 
of the system Au-Pb. Measurements which we made on 
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this alloy were published! some time ago as one of a group of 
lead alloys. The curve obtsiined has been reproduced in fig. 4 


Tabi.e Vll, 

AuSnr-AuSn 4 (Eutectic). 



B (mieroiims). 

B/Br 

300 

14670 

1*071 

273 

13600 

1000 

85 

4560 


4*2 

230 

•0169 

3-95 

224 

•01646 

385 


•0I6S2 

373 

218 

^1602 

3*615 

213 

*01567 

3*44 

200 

•01470 

332 

181 

*01330 

315 

50 

•omes 

3*14 

40 

*00294 

3*13 

10 

*000735 

3125 

0 

•0000 


Table VIII. 

AuSd}. 

TOK. 

E (mlcrc^tiis). 

B/E„. 

300 

3230 

MS3 

273 

2860 

1*000 

85 

819 

0*2^5 

11 

37 

•01296 

4*2 

26 

-00913 

2*76 

24 

■00848 

2*63 

6 

•OOllO 

2*57 

2 

•0007 

2*48 

0 

•OOW 


fi^r the purpose of comparison with the present* results 
from other alloys of the system. This alloy becomes supor« 
conducting at K. 
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(0 AuPbj. 

The gold-content o£ this compound is 33 per cent. An bj 
weight. Measurements made on it are shown graphically in 
fig. 4 from data in Table X. The superconducting point 
6’9® K. is very little lower than that for the eutectic (k). 

Tablb IX. 


AuSn-Au (Eutectic). 



B (microhms). 

B/Bg. 


aoo 

a5oo 

1100 


273 

7820 

1*000 


as 

2820 

0*8605 


4-2 

1280 

*16^ 


1-96 


•1638 



Fig. 4. 


o 

o (Dmnc) 

V Auf%-Plb(BfTmK) 




■ 

/ 












J 



yttmanm *K 


(m) Aa,Pb-AaPb* (Eutectic). 

This eutectic contains 55 per cent. Au and becomes snper- 
conducting at the same temperature as eutectic (*), namely, 
7*0® K. The data are given in Table XI. and shown in fig. 4. 

(n) AufPb. 

This is a very crystalline compound with a rhombic 
structure, according to Vogel. The coro^und contains 65 
per cent. An and shows a transition temperatnre 3*59® E.. 
(Table XII. and fig. 4), which is much lower than that for any 
of the other alloys in the AnPb system. 
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Table X. 

AuPbf. 


K. 

R (microbmB). 

B/Bo. 

300 

273 

85 

8*0 

7*0 

6*9 

10470 

9590 

2990 

82 

60 

0 

1-085 

1000 

0-3115 

•00865 

■00026 

•0000 


Table XI. 

AusPb-AuPb, (.Eutectic). 


T^K. 

R (inicrohins). 

E/Ho. 

4AA 

^ 4070 

1102 


273 
85 
8*0 
71 
70 


8705 
1160 
84 
71 
0 

Table XIL 
AusPb* 


0*3108 

•0270 

*01919 

•0000 


ToK- 

E (micruUms). 


300 

273 

85 

4*2 

8*95 

5*85 

3*73 

a*616 

3*59 

9800 

9000 

2600 

110 

m 

106 

104 

13 

0 

1-090 

l-OOO 

0-291 

•01222 

•01200 

•01177 

•01056 

■001445 

•0000 


Ducus$ion, 

In the foregoing ““wtth tSe Jnpercondnctive 

.tanding features. Fi«t, m aiioys^^ transition 

elements, opposite of that produced by Bi, Sb, 

wtf “e te'Kerving al£ys ^nUining the 
tir metaU^e find, usually, a pronouneed eleration of 
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the superconducting point, while in alloys with An and Ag 
we find an equally pronounced depression of the super- 
conducting toinperatnre. Second, that a binary alloy system 
composed of one superconductor and one non-supercondnctor 
does not necessarily have a unique transition temperature. 

On closer examination of the system Ag-Sn, we ^ee that 
the two eutectics became superconducting at temperatures 
slightly below that for pure tin, while the compound Ag^Sn 
has almost entirely lost the property of superconductivity. 
We are thus led directly to infer that eutectics are more 
stable as regards superconductivity than are compounds, 
or, more generally, than are proportions other than eutectics. 
The latter generalization is based on the case of Ag3Sn4- 
3 per cent. Sn, which, as has been stated before, occurs 
between AgjSn and AgaSn-Sn (Eutectic). Here we see 
that the addition of 20 per cent. Ag to the AgaSn-Sn 
eutectic causes a lowering of the transition temperature by 
1*3°, while the further addition of 3 per cent. Ag results 
in the complete disappearance of superconductivity. In 
dealing with this system, it is also interesting to note that 
Ag-Sn (Eutectic), containing only 4 per cent. Ag, has a 
slightly lower superconducting point than has AggSn— Sn 
(Eutectic), which contains 50 per cent. Ag, Considering 
the rather large proportion of the non-su}»erconductive Ag 
in the latter alloy, tne result is somewhat unexpected. 

The system Ag-Sn furnishes also a striking example of 
the variation of the residual resistance as the change in pro- 
portion takes place from pure tin, through the various alloys, 
to pure silver. This is shown in the following table : — 

* ,, Besidual resistance 


(R/R«), 

PureSn *0045 

Ag-Sn (Eut ) 4 per cent. Ag *021 

Ag^Sn-^Sn (Eiit.) 50 per cent. Ag . *15 

Ag3Sn4-3 per cent. Sn (70 per *336 
cent. Ag). 

AgjSn (73 per cent. Ag> *228 

Pure Ag *006 


In examining the system Au-Sn, we see the inference 
dmwn from the Ag— Sn system (i. that eutectics possess 
higher superconducting points than compounds) to be de* 
monstrated more conclusively. The transition tempeititures 
for the two compounds AnSnt and AuSn^ are very close 
together, being 2*48'^ and 2’4® respectively. The eu^tic 
.|fcuSn 3 -AuSn 4 shows a much higher transition temperature 
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ftUher of Us component compounds, »nd the enteric 

ils^-s., «h«k Kt 

” “feV nrimarr inference concerning the 

Onr pr»« ?m;i_ eutectics over compounds still holds 
conductive ^VnysITn We have in this system 

in the case and^nPl»s. and two eutecUcs. Both 

two dnctinc at 7*0® K. (the transition 

temperature ot i^a w , ' ti,e other hand, appears 

slightly lower, a • rest of the system, since its 

pulverized, whereas the ower y 

what rtial eable It seems, before 

gold must -ffocted to any degree. This lack 

‘r'E™ Jloy. ^H. 1»» e«ld-e»'»‘ 

of effect on snporconu j resistance curve 

•“ iediSy^aboJe the transition region of the temperature. 

jesi^tance curve in this temperature 

region is charactenstic^o^^^ “®" *‘®P®r' 

4 , higher teinporatur^si in eutectic 
condnc^i^ ap^ar nd^ 5 the same metals. That is to 
alloys than *® „ ,,P -bat in the case of a eutectic between 

compounds, the re^mg p a compound and a 

tmnsltion Wrature 
pnre snpeiw ^be soperoonductiijg points of ttie 

lies Tbo reason for this becomes a little clearer 

whan we exm^ Compounds are mioroscopiMllyhomo- 

^ne‘o!s! wher^ eutectics are not microscopically but only. 
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macrofiicopicallj homogeneoas. Eatectics are composed 
usually of mixtures of crystals of the components of the 
alloy, the components being sometimes compounds, or, more 
usually, solid solutions of one metal in the other. De Haas^^^ 
1ms shown that in multicrystal specimens of tin, super- 
conductivity begins to appear at a higher temperature than 
in single crystals. He has also found that tensional stresses 
on a sample of tin result in the onset of superconductivity 
at a higher temperature than normal. He therefore assumed 
that tensional stresses must exist between adjacent crystal 
faces of the multierystal specimen and that superconductivity 
appeal^ first in these places. 

The present investigation hears out de Haases theory : 
that is, between the crystal faces in the mixed structure of 
a eutectic there must exist forces of considerable magnitude 
which cause superconductivity to appear at temperatures 
other than would be expected. That these internal forces 
must be of greater magnitude in eutectics than in compounds 
or alloys of proportions other than eutectic, is essential from 
the nature of the eutectic. Since the eutectic is by definition 
the proportion with the lowest melting-point, it must there- 
fore be, according to the theory of change of state, the 
proportion in which the greatest internal forces are present* 
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Foundations of Mathematics, By F. P. Rahsiit. (Kegau Paul. 
1931. Price 15|.) 

A VOLUME from the pen of one able in both the mathematical and 
philo^phical fields m always of firet-rate importanee, and the 
posthumous oolleetion of the writings of P. P. Ramsey is accord- 
ingly most welcome ; for the realm of Mathematical Phih^ophy 
is one in which the mathematician is t<K> often at a l<^s to 
appreciate philosophical difficulty, and the philosopher is at a loss 
to grasp the technical demands of the mathematician. Ramsey 
was one of the very few who suffer from neither deficiency, and he 
may well be said to hare acquired a reputation both as a 
Phil. Mag. S. 7. Vol. 13. No. 38. June 1932. 4 I 
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philosophical thinker and as a mathematician. Although thi 
subjeci^matter varies considerablj as we proceed through his 
papers, jet there is a perceptible continuity ox thought which runs 
through the volume and gives a clear indication of the author^! 
modeof thinking. At the same time the influence of Wittgenstein 
is very much in evidence, while a great deal of the work may be 
regarded as correction and adjusfenent of the work of Bussell. 
In consequence a familiarity with the writings of these authors is 
desirable when reading almost any portion of Ramsey’s work, and 
in places it is positively essential. 

The first paper, from which the volume derives its name, is 
devoted to the criticism and development of the theory of Classes 
and Cardinals and of the Arithmetical Continuum, as set forth by 
Russell and Whitehead in their ‘Principia Mathematica.’ By 
means of a new discussion of ‘‘functions” and a new associated 
theory of types the difficulties which arise in connexion with the 
Russell theory of types are removed, and the Axiom of Redueibility 
is no longer necessary as an axiom. This paper is undoubtedly a 
valuable contribution to the theory of Mathematical Philosophy. 
It is followed by a more popularly constructed })aper entitM 
“ Mathematical Logic,” consisting most pleasantly of a sketch of 
the ideas of Weyl, Brouwer, Hilbert, and Wittgenstein. 

After a paper on a particular problem of formal logic there 
follow two papers entitled “ Universals ” and “ Facts and Propo- 
sitions.” The former is a criticism of Russelfs view that 
universals and particulars are essentially distinct; RusselFs argu- 
ments in this connexion are shown to he inadequate, and it would 
seem that Ramsey held that the distinction was a fiction of words. 
The latter is a discussion of the nature of belief. 

The last of the previously published papers included in this 
volume is called “ Truth and Probability.” It attempts to give 
an account of the principles underlying what is termed partial 
belief, and if it does not develop to any gimt extent, it at least 
has more contact with the probability judgments of human 
beings than the mathematical theory of probability, as set forth 
by Poincare, for example. The volume concludes with a number 
of sketches of theories, as jotted down by the author and left in 
compamtively undeveloped states. 

Throughout the volume it is of interest and importance to 
observe the way in which language and symbolism are presented 
as possible sources of apparent, but resolvable, difficulty. This 
may be regarded as following Wittgenstein, and it is certainly 
true that mathematicians have long been of this opinion in 
connexion with the difficulties of the theory of types, though their 
reasons for that opinion have been inadequate. But one wonders 
when !^insey expkins how be avoids certain confusions whether 
his words and sentences have one and only one meaning. Be that 
as it may, he has pointed out certain blemishes in other writers, 
he has smoothed out the difficulties of a profound theoiy — these 
are achievements in themselves. 
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Scientific Inference. By Harold J rffbets, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. 
[Pp. vii+247.] (Cambridge University Press, 1931. Price 
10s. 6d.) 

The problem of scientific truth is one which is of fundamental 
imp03^nce, not only in its wider philosophical setting but also 
from a purely pracMcal pragmatic standpoint. What is meant 
by rim assertion that a scientific proposition is true ? That is the 
main (though not the only) question that Dr. Jeffreys tries to 
answer in this book. The book will be disappointing to those 
who expect too much ; they might hope to find Justification for 
the choice of the simpler laws, whei-e there are alternatives, and a 
sure foundation for the belief that it is possible to learn from 
experience. That hope is soon removed, for it is teken as a 
primitive postulate that it is possible te make inferences beyond 
the date known directly by sensation, and a high prior prebabilily^ 
is attributed, as a n^essary assumption, to simple laws. On that 
basis Dr. Jeffreys is able t© show, by a most eluant application 
of the theory of probability, that the posterior probability of a 
possible simple law, after suitable tests have b^n made, may 
become extremely high. The views here developed had their 
beginnings some years ago in a series of papers in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine^ by the author and Dr. Dorothy Wrinch. It is a 
considerable step that certain aspects of scientific inference have 
in this way been treated virtually in a quantitative manner ; and 
in so far as the treatment is successful the essential problem has 
been narrowed down to an examination of the assumed postulates 
which form the starting-point of the deductive aigument. 

Relevant to the theme are discussions of probability, sampling, 
quantitative laws, errors, and physical magnitudes. Chapters on 
mensuration, Newtonian dynamics, and light and relativity unified 
only the geneml point of view of the author, have a value rather as 
separate essays, being succinct outlines of a systematic treatment 
of these subjects, with frequent novel methods of presentation. 
There follows a discussion of miscellaneous topics, such as ultimate 
concepts, and an eclectic account of some other theories of 
scientific knowledge. 

The book as a whole seems to suffer from a lack of artistic 
unity ; but there is a compensation, in that the inevitebly difficult 
matter in some sections is balanced by the pleasant manner of 
others. The book might j^erbaps more appropriately have been 
called “Essays on Scientific Inference and other Topics.” As 
such, it should be welcomed by a wide circle of readms, whether 
-their main interests are mathematical, scientific, or philosophicaL 

, Cartecian Tensors* By H. Jeffreys, (Cambridge University 
\ Press, 1931. Price 5s, net.) 

I Pebhafs one of the most useful consequences of the Theory of 
I Relativity is the fact that mathematicians and physicists have 
become accustomed to tensors. If we add the Einstein sum- 
I mation convention, we have a powerful notation of extraordinaiy 
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compactness. Part, indeed, of the pleasure that one derives from 
the studj of modem physical and mechanical developments is due 
to the elegance of the mathematical reasoning. Unfortunately, 
however, a rumour has been spread with mmarkable pmistence to 
the effect that tensors are very dijhmlt to understand, whereas 
they are in reality no more di&cult than most of the subjects 
that a good honours. aWdent at our universities can readily 
assimilate. Br. Jeffreys has ther^ore done considerable service 
to mathematicians and physicists by the publi<^tion of his book 
on * Cartesian Tensors.* His object is to illustrate the use of 
tensor methods in Solid Geometry, Particle and Bigid Dynamics, 
Statics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Elasticity, as well as the 
general theory of Electric and Magnetic Fields. Dr. Jeffreys does 
not claim to give a complete theory of these subjects. His aim is 
rather to illustrate the value of tensor notation and methods by 
reference to the fundamentals of these subjects. The results are 
in many cases interesting and striking, and ihere can he no doubt 
that a sludent who has received lecb^s on these matters based 
upon traditional methods will find Dr. Jeffi*eys*s treatment very 
stimulating. Thus, the fact that Love’s strain components do not 
constitute a tensor until some of them are halved, or that, in three 
dimensions, any vector can be associated with an anti-symmetrical 
tensor of the second order, shed much light upon the theory of 
continuous media. 

The treatment of tensors in this book is necessarily incomplete. 
As the author restricts himself to rectangular Cartesian axes, 
the distinction between covariant and contravariant tensors 
disappears completely. This is perhaps a temporary advantage, 
but it means that the student can have only a veiy^ faint impression 
of the real beauty of tensor calculus. Would not the author have 
done better by showing how rectangular Cartesians lead to this 
simplification, by including some extension to other types of 
eoo^inates that are familiar to the student, and of even greater 
importance in many branches of physics and mechanics F 

A particularly valuable feature of the book is the brief study of 
the substitution tensor, the alternating tensor, and isotropic 
tensors. The proof that there is no isotropic tensor of the i^t 
order other than zero, of the second order other than the substi- 
tution tensor, of the third order other than the alternating tensor, 
and also the form assumed by the general isotropic tensor of the 
fourth order are very instructive and illuminating. The treat- 
ment would probably have been even more instructive if isotropic 
immors had tien included i» the first chapter of the book. 

Dr. Jefceys’s latest production is a valuable addition to mathe- 
matical literature ; jet it somehow leaves one wiHi a haunting 
{ear of the danger involved in the very simplifications of ten^r 
methods tiiat are characterisric of the book. Is it not dangerous 
to tdl a sMlmit without some qimlification that the gradient of a 
vector is a tensor of the second order ? 

[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
views expressed hy thtir correspondentsJ] 
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